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The Story: of the We orld Today for the Men and Women of “Comorrow 


Number One_ 


REMARKABLE 
AIRSHIP DISCOVERY 


WORLD’S AIRWAYS SAFE 
FROM FIRE 


Science Saves the Airship from 
Extinction 


A STORY BEGINNING IN THE SUN 


The inventors have given the air- 
ship a lease of life for cver. 

This great ship floating above the 
earth, as ‘high as a church and as long 
as a Street, is a thing of grace and 
beauty as it moves among the clouds ; 
but what is an airship in reality? It 
is a stupendous bag of inflammable 
gas; and underncath this dangerous 
cargo great engines are roaring all the 
time, generating electricity, creating 
sparks, and sometimes throwing out 
flame. 

So that an airship is a floating 
reservoir of fiery gas, with fire itself 
within an ace. In war men risk such 
fearful things, but there is no future 
in peace for airships so inflammable ; 
and if nothing had happened it was 
almost certain that our airships would 
have been duomed. 

But something has happened. The 
airship was dangerous because it was 
filled with hydrogen, the only gas 
available that was lighter than air. 
There was one other gas that would 
have done—the gas called helium, 
found. years ago in the sun. No trace 
of it had yet been found upon the earth. 
For thirty years we heard of helitim 
ninety million miles away before any 
man had seen it. ‘Then it was dis- 
covered in a mineral found in Norway, 
but it was so rare that even a cubic 
foot cost £350, so there was no country 
in the world that could afford to fill 
an airship with a million cubic fect. 


Triumph of America 

But.man has a way of leaping over 
barriers. When America came into 
the war the British Air Board told the 
Government at Washington that one 
of the best things it could do to win 
the war was to ‘find a way of making 
helium ; and now this has been found, 
and the. cost of a cubic foot of helium 
gas has been brought down ‘at a single 


stroke from {350 to fiv epence. 


It is one of the marvellous triumphs 
of the laboratory ; ‘and it is thrilling to 
think ‘that this thing that men found in 
the sky 1s now to lift men to the skies, 

We shall have airships so big 1 that they 
will hold five milhon cubic fect of helium, 
and will carry enormous loads of life and 
freight. They will be as safe as ocean 
ships or trains, and it will all be possible, 
thanks to this wonderful helium that 
men discovered in the sun. . 

So, out of infinite space, if only we 
know .where to look and how to look, 
comes help for thts world’s problems. 
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What.the Conference Has Forgotten 


The League of Nations has been born in Paris. 


It came into 


eing on February 14, and there are those who believe its crea- 
tion to be the greatest event in the history of the world. 
So it may prove to be, for it may sweep the curse of war off 


the earth, an 
can be done; it will be done; 


make mankind at last one world-wide family. It 
it is as true as the sun in heaven 


that the day will come when there shall be no more war. 

But one other thing is as true as the sun in heaven—that 
nothing on earth can save the League of Nations unless the 
children are on its side. What is Paris doing to enlist the children ? 


See the article on this subject on page five 


THE GREATEST BRITISH AIRSHIP FLYING OVER YORKSHIRE. 


IT 18 220 YARDS LONG 


STARTLING SCENE IN A STORM AT SEA 


Tremendous Adventure of a Sinking Ship 


At dead of night, with a hideous gale 
raging in the North Sea, the Grand 
Flect was returning from a sweep to its 
northern lair. Ahead of it went a fine 
new destroyer-leader,the Hoste, with the 
Negro and the destroyer flotilla coming 
after. All lights were out, the look-outs 
having ‘for guidance only the white 
flurry of water created by the pro- 
pellers of the ships ahead. 


_The Men on the Doomed.Ship 

Suddenly, the Negro ran a little too 
{ar and too fast, and crashed into the 
Hoste. The Negro sank like a stone; the 
after part of the Hoste was damaged, 


and though her engines continued work- - 
ing there seemcd little hope of getting her _ 


to port. However, her captain decided to 


make a fight for life, and altered his’ 


course to make for the nearest port. 


‘For more than two hours they steamed 
broadside to the waves, and then a great | 
portion of her hull broke off, the engine- | 
room became flooded, and the Hoste was 


doomed. It was a fearful hour. 

The fore-part of the vessel remained 
floating, and on the deck the crew lined 
up, resolute and steady. ° They numbered 


off in’ batches, in view of any ‘possibility 
of help coming to them, and help did 


come. No boat could live for.a moment 


‘in that howling tempest, but suddenly, 


Pal A 


out of the misty terror of wind and 
waves, a great thing came roaring. 
Another destroyer was coming up. It 
was the Marvel, and she needed to be 
as good as her name to succced here. 
What would its wild, fearless commander 
try todo? It was impossible to lay the 
destroyer alongside the wreck, for both 
vessels were pitching and rolling like 
‘corks on cloud-sweeping _ seas. 
commander of the Marvel watched his 
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THE CHILDREN’S LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


THE WAR-HORSE 
COMES HOME 


DUMB HERO’S GREAT DAY 


An Old Friend Back in the 
Fields 


WHOA, MY BONNY BOY! 


Major is back in his Surrey fields, 
home in the stable where he was foaled ; 
returned with _ honour to prance 
majestically into that proud volume of 
history which keeps green the memory 
of the great dumb friends of man. 

Major was bred and traincd by a 
Surrey farmer, and matured into an 
upstanding bay. The war came, and 
remount officers called at the Redhill 
farm, and sent Major off to the war. 
He became a private in the ranks of the 
great horse trains of transport. He was 
in the thick of the fighting. He bore 
without hurt the strain of battle, and 
Fate was as good to Major as Major was 
to his masters. He did his bit on the 
Western front, and then, when the 
enemy had broken through the gates of 
[taly, he went to the other side of the Alps. 

. Heaving and tugging in the mud and 

on the icy mountain roads, Major did 
his part in the winning of the war. 
Then he was demobilised. He came 
home to be sold back into civil service, 
unscathed by all his battles. By the 
happiest fate, Major was taken to a 
Redhill remount sale. His time came 
to parade before those who waited to buy 
horses. He was led into the ring, and 
was trotted round to show his fire and 
movement. Suddealy, in the midst of 
Major's proud swinging trot, there rang 
out a voice from the ring-side : 

“Whoa, my bonny boy 1" 


Like a Long-Lost Child 
Probably those who saw what followed 
will never forget it, for Major, who had 
heard so many voice’ in four years of 
war, heard now that cry, and krew it. 
He stopped and answered; with a loud 


The | 2nd piercing neigh he screamed his 


joyous answer, excitedly swished. his 


opportunity, and then, at the right | il. and pawed the earth. 


moment, charged down by the side of the 
Hoste, keeping for an instant at her side. 


The Leap to Life - . 
_ The captain of the Hoste gave the word 
to the first of his batches of men, and 
in they jumped, reiching the deck of 
the Marvel. Not another man moved. 
The Marvel went off, turned, came back, 
‘charged again, and the second batch of 
men leaped to safety. . Fifteen times did 
the Marvel, perform that glorious man- 
‘ceuvre, each time risking a smash-up 
‘for herself and for the remainder of the 
‘Hoste. But fifteen times “she was 
successful. Every _ man of the Hoste 
sprang from the shattered ship to the 
‘Marvel's deck. The last to jump was 


Captain Edwards, and we can imagine 
the thrill with which he would shake 
hands with Captain Homan of the Marvel. 


The ostier could not move _ him. 
Major neighed and neighed, trembling. 

Then the man who had cried out 
stepped into the ring, took the halter, 
and fondled the great beauty as if he had 
been ‘a long-lost child. The joy of 
‘Major was a moving thing to see. The 
farmer bought him then and there, for 
it was the old master who had come at 
that moment up to the ring. 
was almost frantic with delight. He 
shrieked and whinnied, he lashed out at 
all onlookers in great playful bounds, 
but with his master he was gentle as a 
lamb. They went from the ring together, 
away to the Surrey fields where Major 
had grown up and laboured. 

Now Major is once again king of the 
peaceful pastures where never more will 
he hear cannon boom, nor start from 
sleep with bursting bombs over his mid- 
night shelter. E. A. B. 
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THE BURIED WEALTH 


OF BRITAIN 
COAL WE TURN TO. GOLD 


What the Miners’ Trouble 
is About 


SURPRISING FACTS AND FIGURES 


The prosperity of a nation depends 
on its industries, and our industries 
depend upon coal. One of the dangers 
confronting the nation since the Armis- 
tice has been the threatened stoppage 
of the mines. Happily, it is believed 
the crisis will pass. 

The miners want more wages and 
shorter hours, and unless they can have 
them they will cease work and stop 
every industry in the land; we should 
have neither light nor bread nor water 
enough for carrying on. It would be a 
national disaster of the gravest kind. 

The miners say that the industry can 
well afford to py the: wage they ask 
for even a six-hours’ day, and to find 
out the facts the Government appointed 
a Coal Commission. 

Some startling facts and figures have 
been brought before the Commission. 
It appears that the profits of the coal- 
owners rose during the war from 
£13,000,000 to £39,000,000, or from 
1s. 1d. to over 3s. 6d. The wages of 
the miners during ‘the war increased 

. rom £130,000,000 to £170,000,000. 


Case for Both Sides 


The coalowners say the reduction of 
working hours to six each day will cost 
2s. 7d. per ton, and an increase of one- 
third. in wages would cost 4s. a ton, 
so that the miners’ demands would 
miake coal dearer by 6s. 7d. a ton, The 
coalowners say also that the reduction 
of hours from eight to six would reduce 
the output by one ton in every five. 

The miners, on the other hand, point 


The Children’s Newspaper 


£1000. 


FOR BRIGHT BOYS AND GIRLS 


All over the country are bright boys 
and girls who want a better_chance, a 
little help with their education. Perhaps 
they win a scholarship, but are not 
quite able to take full advantage of it 
for want of a little help, perhaps there 
is no scholarship available for them. 
Often they would like a year at a 
secondary school, but cannot pay the fees. 

There must be’ thousands of boys 
and girls with bright brains who are 
just too poor to finish their education 
as they wish. We need these boys and 
girls, and we need their brains. It is a 
cruel injustice that a rich country 
should not offer them the opportunities 
they deserve. We must insist more and 
more on the freedom of every boy and 
girl passed from the village school to the 
university at the cost of the’State which 
will reap the harvest of their learning. 

In. the meantime, the Children’s 
Newspaper hopes to be able to devise a 
scheme by which it can place at the 
disposal of teachers in the United King- 
dom the sum of £1000 to be used in 
grants on behalf of such bright boys 
and girls. The Editor will be glad of 
any suggestions from teachers and 


education authorities, and he hopes to 
give full particulars in due course. 


to the fact that when the Eight Hours|)) © 


Day began in 1908 there was no visible 
effect on production; and they assert 
that better management of the mines, 
the abolition of unfair profits, and wiser 
methods of distribution would make 
up for the extra cost. They also de- 
mand that the {6,000,000 paid every 
year aS mining royalties should stop. 
Most people agree with that. Mining 
royalties are a landlord’s tax on coal, 
and therefore on us all; they are paid 
simply because a man owns the land 
above the coal, and it is English law 
that whoever owns a piece of land owns 
it right down to the fiery furnace in the 
heart of the earth. These mining 
royalties add sixpence to the cost of 
every ton of coal, and as a ton of 
steel needs four tons of coal the land- 
lord’s tax adds 2s. to every ton of steel. 


£25,000,000 Paid by the Public 


But the most sensational figures 
brought out by this inquiry are those 
which show that when the Government 
increased the price of coal by 2s. 6d. 
a ton, coal consumers had to pay 
{25,000,000 more for their coal. ‘The 
(sovernment’s defence of the increase 
is that certain mines were not paying 
and the Coal Controller had to make 
them pay. To help the poor mines, 
therefore, the Government gave a 
fortune to the rich mines, and the 
public paid the difference, 

It is all very astonishing, and -it is 
terrible when we remember that our 
{talian Allies were all the time clamour- 
ing for our coal, and could not afford 
to buy at the terrible price at which it 
reached their ports. - Something will 
have to be done, and the man who does 
the desperate work of digging coal, the 
most primitive and terrible form of 
iabour still left in the world, must be 
generously paid. We waste enormous 
quantities of coal through bad manage- 
ment, and if we choose to do that we 
must pay for it. There is no reason 
why men should live dark and miserable 
Jives to bring up coal for us to waste— 
or even to burn. 


Cuckoo! Here we are again 


ee 


Newspaper Notes and Queries 


What is the Monroe Doctrine? The 
Monroe Doctrine is a principle adopted 
by the Umited States in 1823, on the 
suggestion of President Monroe, to the 
effect that any attempt on the part of 
a European Power to conquer terri- 
tories on American soil would be viewed 
as an unfriendly act by the States. . 

What is a Plenary Sitting? The 
word plenary means entire, or fully 
attended, and a plenary sitting of the 
Peace Conference means the full coun- 
cils of the conterence. 

What is a Soviet? A Russian word 
meaning Council, applied to the. local 
controlling bodies set up by the 
Russian revolutionaries. 

What is 
parliamentary commission presided over 
by Mr. Whitley recommended the 
setting up of joint councils of employers 
and labour men to bring about a better 
understanding, and such committees 
have come to be called Whitley Councils. 

What is the Budget? The Budget is 


the statement of national income and’ 


expenditure presented to Parliament 
each year by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


Whois the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 


He has charge of national finances, | 


and is head of the Court of Exchequer, 
Treasury officials who originally sat at 
a chequered table. 


-menacing death, saved him. 


a Whitley Council? A. 
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CAPTAIN OF HIS FATE 


The Cripple who Marches 
at Command 


HOW THE MIND MASTERS |. 


THE BODY 


There is a young man 
without show of infirmity, through the 
busiest streets of London today, who is 
half his time a cripple. He has a 
paralysed leg. He runs upstairs and 
down, in and out of the street, yet he is 
an incurable case. He has made his 


mind master of his body. 
He was a soldier,in France, and while 
the disease of 


there he contracted 


ANYBODY’S AEROPLANE 

This British machine is promised by Blackburn 
Aeroplane Company for £350. It will go 95 miles in 
an hour on 3} galiuns of petrol. 


infantile paralysis, which, in the early 
days of the war, spread with frightful 
malignity through our ranks. In this 
case the disease reached almost the 
height of virulence. A fine young man, 
a scholar and writer, was reduced to the 
helpless impotence of one stricken with 
sleeping sickness. He was blind, para- 
lysed, unconscious for weeks. 

Unwavering medical attendance kept 
him alive, and, after long conflict with 
It brought 
back consciousness, and then the sight 
of one eye, then the sight of the 
second. But the paralysis of every 
limb remained. The finest medical skill 
was pitted against the malady, month 
after month, and banished the demon of 
inertia from all but the left leg. There 
the disease had its last stronghold, and 
it destroyed the nerve terminals. 

How much more marvellous are the 
processes of Nature than anything of 
man’s ‘fashioning! Destroy an electric 
terminal, and the whole plant is imstantly 
useless ; current cannot flow. A similar 
thing had happened here. With the 
nerve terminals in the leg destroyed, 
the brain could no longer convey that 
lightning-like impulse which, without 
our knowledge, actuates our every step. 


The co-operation of mental and physical 
forces is destroyed, so far as the damaged 
leg is concerned. But there isa remedy 
of Nature’s own providing. 


The warble fly that does £1000 damage every 
day in Great Britain iy 


When the sufferer attempts to walk 
he finds himself unable to move his leg 
in the unconscious way in which he 
throws forth or backwards the un- 
damaged limb. He therefore has to 
make a deliberate, conscious effort. He 
looks down at his leg, and mentally 
says “Go!” and the leg moves. Once 
started, he can walk like the rest of us. 
When, having halted, he wishes to 
resume his walk, be must stare again 
for a second at the insurgent member 
concentrating his whole thought on the 
necessity to move, and he walks. 

Therehe goes, brave, blithe, un- 
conquerable, with a leg that is com- 
pelled, against all likelihood, to carry him 
about his business, 


walking, ; %he Peace Treaty with. 


CLEMENCEAU AND 
THE SCHOOLGIRLS 
Marshal Foch Passes By 


Here.is a great little Speech by_ Clemenceau, 
the Prime Minister of France, to a group of 
schoolgirls who gave him a gold pen to sign 
The speech is sent 
by Reuter’s correspondent in Paris. 


I thank you. You are dear good 
little girls. But you congratulate me 
because I am the chief of a victorious 
nation ; it is the nation itself which you 
must congratulate. You are good little 
pupils, and I expect you work well. For 
my part, I was a very bad pupil ; all that 
I know I learnt after I was 30; yon 
must not imitate me. But it was 
excusable. I had wretched books and 
indifferent masters; you are- lucky to 
have good books and good instructors. 

In those times, too, the education of 
girls was much neglected ; women were 
judged inferior to men. But we have 
grown out of such erroneous ideas ; 
thanks to the teaching they receive 
women will prove themselves the equal 
of men in every branch of thought. 

I have children and grandchildren ; 
it is a grandfather who is speaking to 
you, and he is very touched by your 
thought. Yes, I will sign the Peace 
Treaty with your pen, and I will do 
everything in order that this Treaty 
may be just and lasting, so that you, 
my children, may not have to endure 
the agony and the suflering which have, 
alas! been the sad lot of your mothers. 

M. Clemenceau then kissed all the 
children. As the deputation was leaving 
an usher announced, ‘‘ Monsieur le 
Maréchal Foch.’’ Yhe children stood 
still, awestruck, and watched the Mar- 
shal enter M. Clemenceau’s office. 


News From Everywhere 


The Leicestershire County Council is 
paying threepence for every dead rat. 

Kilauea, the great volcano of Hawaii, 
with a crater nearly three miles wide, is 
in eruption. 

The Canadian Government proposes 
to spend £16,000,000 on new railways, 
£6,000,000 on ships, {4,000,000 on roads. 

How many controlled boots have 
been sold, do you think, in this country ? 
Fourteen million pairs ! 

It has been calculated by an expert 
that the total war-debt of the Allies is 
25,000 million pounds. 

An exploring party has arrived at 
Alaska after trying for six months to 
cross the North Pole on floating ice. 

Air-buoys are to mark the landing 
grounds for flying men by night. They 
will be balloons with signal lights. 

Over 30,000 school children in 
Rhondda Valley have been holidaying 
through the strike of under-teachers. 

Kinema films are being sent out to 
the British troops in the Arctic. They 
are the only things that cheer them up. 

We had just over 22,000 British 
aeroplanes at the Armistice, and nearly 
4000 have been destroyed as uscless, 

There will soon be fifty Whitley 
Councils of employers and workmen for 
fixing hours and wages, and they will 
cover 2,500,000 mien. 

Summer time in Great Britain begins 
on Sunday, March 30, and ends on 
Sunday, September 28. In Italy it lasts 
from March 1 to October 4. 

A movement is on toot to turn the 
V.A.D.’s into V.A.B.’s—Voluntary Aid 
to Babies. [If it succeeds it will save 
thousands of lives. 

Poor Admiral Tirpitz, whose beard 
was known all over Germany, and who 
helped the Kaiser to make the war, is 
penniless. His son isa bank clerk, and 
his daughter a governess. © 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS FLAG 

The world will need a universal flag. 
Has the League of Nations an artist to 
design one? A suggested flag is repro- 


duced in colour in the most attractive 
new number of My csi Sil 
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Time Everywhere At This Moment 

This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels westward round the earth. 
Its full circle is 25,000 miles, or 360 
degrees, and it completes its journey tn 
24 hours, travelling 15 degrees an hour 

We count time from the halfway point, 
the line on which Greenwich stands. At 
noon in Greenwich for every 15 deprecs 
east, the day 1s onc bour older, and for every 
15 degrees west, the day ts one hour younger. 
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MARCH OF NATIONS—HOW THE WORLD STANDS TODAY 


BY OUR INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENT IN EUROPE 


The Old Order Changing 


Just before sunrise a few mornings 
ago I stood at my window watching the 
castern sky. Pale streaks ot light were 
struggling with the darkness. They 
were cold and weak at first, too weak, 
it seemed, to disperse the gloom. 

Yet, as I stood, they grew every moment 
stronger. They turned from a chilly 
grey to yellow, then a rosy flush warmed 
them. From tiny trickles of brightness 
they grew into streams, and the streams 
joined together and became a flood, 
and over the whole firmament the flood 
poured. Darkness was conquered. Light 
was over all. 


I thought then of that other struggle 
which is going on today—the struggle 
between the darkness of the Old Order, 
which set mation against nation in crucl, 

\ deadly conflict, and the New Hope 
which is dawning upon the earth. 


What is this hope? It is that we may 
end war, and that nations will hence- 
forward live in friendly intercourse, 
bearing and forbearing, settling their 
differences in a peaceful instead of a 
murderous manner, doing their best to 
cultivate goodwill and not suspicion, 
devoting their best energies to making 
men, women, and children happier, and 
not to creating engines of destruction, 
to wound and maim and kill. 


The New Hope for Mankind 


For hundreds, even for thousands of 
years the pale streaks of this New Hope 
have been striving to pierce the dark- 
ness, Twenty-five centuries ago the 
tender-hearted poet of the ancient 
Greeks, Iuripides, was pleading with 
his countrymen for the very same ideals 
as those upon which President Wilson 
begs us to fix our eyes. It takes a very 
Jong time to induce mankind to change. 

“its habits. ‘There are always a number 
of people who oppose all changes: some 


because they cannot believe them pos- 
sible, 
interest to keep things as they are. The 
chief argument which both these classes 
of people use is that ‘' it cannot be done.” 


others because it is to their 


Well, let us look back into history 


and see what has been done in the past. 


Once individual men, yes, and women 
too, wer® perpetually fighting with one 
another. They fought tor food; they 


fought for the driest caves to live in 
and the best trees to climb. Th 


were 
just as ready to fight their blood rela- 
tions as to fight anyone else. Brother 
hit brother, sons pelted their fathers 
with stones, mothers and daughters 
scratched and tore at each other’s hair. 


Gradually this changed. Families 
ceased to fight among themselves. 
Disagreements and quarrels were laid 
before the head of the family, and he 
settled them. This was seen to be clearly 
a gain. Individuals were better pro- 
tected against violence when they lived 
in groups. The fighting that went on 
was now only between families; there 
was less of it. 


How the People Drew Together 

Next came the joining together of 
families to make tribes. Now the 
fighting between the different families 
belonging to a tribe was stopped. 
Tribes made war upon each other, but 
there was more security for life and more 
time than there had been before for 
peaceable and useful occupations. 

Ages went by again; tribes united 
into groups, and so nations came into 
existence. There were still wars be- 
tween the different nations, but now 
they. were waged by armies—that is to 


say, by bodies of men specially paid and 


trained to fight. There were larger 


intervals of peace between wars, and the 


mass of people were less troubled by 
them than they had been by war among 


bitterly opposed ; 


individuals or by wars between families 
and between tribes. 


These changes—each one, remember, 
each one declared 


to be impossible—brought us up to the 


middle of the nineteenth century. Then 
the ambitions of the rulers of nations 
became so fierce that they said: ‘ It 


is not enough to have armies of thirty 
or forty or even a hundred thousand 
men. We must force every able-bodied 
man to become a soldier.” So the 
preparations for war became more and 
more extensive, and at last, in 1914, Ger- 
many provoked the Great War in which 
the armies were numbered by millions. 


Three Great Steps 


Therefore there grew up among all 
peoples a great wish for a further step 
in that march towards better things, 
of which the earlier steps had been: 

1. Abvlition of war among individuals. 

2. Abolition of war between families. 

3. Abolition of war between tribes. 

‘‘ Now the time has come,” cried the 
suffering Peoples, ‘‘ to abolish war alto- 
gether. Tet us make a League which 
will unite nations as the tribe united 
families and the nation united tribes. 

‘Let us have disputes between nations 
settled in the same way that judges and 
juries settle the disputes of individuals. 
It is no use telling us that this cannot 
be done. We mean to have it done. 
Wars are never caused by peoples, but 
always by rulers. Peoples may shout 
‘Hurrah!’ for war when they are excited, 
standing together in crowds listening to 
fiery speeches, or when they have been 
persuaded that their side will have an 
easy victory and gain advantages from 
it; but we know that Peoples never do 
gain any advantage. War is bad for 
everyoody. War must stop.” » 

I heard a poor Russian peasant woman 
cry out in Moscow, while there was 


killing in the streets : ‘' Wherever there 
is fighting, the people suffer.” That is 
now the cry of men and women every- 
where. Thus the pale gleanrs of the 
New Hope, which seemed for so tong 
to be struggling in vain against the 
darkness, have become bright rays. 

We believe we may live to see the 
rise of that sun which promises to warn 
into a kindlier glow the feelings among 
all men, to make life safer and happier 
for all, and to distribute the good things 
of life more evenly, and to dispel the 
night of gloom and sorrow caused by the 
ignoble ambitions, the rivalry and 
wicked plotting, of rulers who have 
dragged nations into so many wars. 

The sun has not risen yet. President 
Wilson and those who are with him 
have many opponents still to persuade, 
many foes to disarm. The Peace Con- 
ference in Paris feels its way timidly, 
because the men who comprise it belong, 
almost all of them, to the Age of Dark- 
ness, and their eyes are hurt by the 
brightness of the New Hope. But the 
light is growing. The Dawn is near. 

Hi. F. 


A NEW INSTRUMENT FOR THE 
AEROPLANE 


An interesting instrument has been 
invented by which an aeroplane pilot 
can see at a glance not only whether he 
is rising or descending, but also at what 
angle his wings are inclined to the earth. 
All four directions are shown by 
the position of a little indicator which 
swings automatically into one. of the 
four sections of a circle. The divisions 
of the circle and the indicator are 
coated with radium paint, so as to be 
visible for night flying. 

This instrument is a great improve- 
ment on anything that has been made 
hitherto, and the airman can follow his 
flight with much greater precision. 


ssjey, confident of victory. For nearly a 
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REVOLUTION 


Talking Film Coming. At Last 
MR. MARCONI AND THE KINEMA 


Ever since the talking machine and 
the moving picture were invented, 
attempts have been made to combine 
them. Mr. Edison spent years in 
working at talking pictures. The trouble 
was that when the film and the phono- 
graph were set going together, the 
mechanism could not be managed in an 
ordinary picture house. 

Now it is by a strange and more 
wonderful path that the talking picture 
is coming. As soon as Mr. Marconi and 
his assistants made an electric lamp to 
carry the human voice the real talking 
picture became possible. 

In the Marconi invention the difti- 
culties of adapting the kinema and the 
telephone are small, and it is easy to 
reproduce sound at the exact time the 
animated pictures are thrown on the 
screen. Probably the electric current 
producing the light that shows the pic- 
tures may also create the electrical 
impulses that produce speech, songs, and 
every variety of sound on the stage. 


What Will Charlie Do ? 


From the apparatus at the back of the 
hall, wireless currents will be sent to a 
speaking apparatus at the back of the 
stage; and the result will be that every 
sound made when the photographs were 
being taken will be stored in the electric 
receiver and reproduced in hundreds of 
records. Then, by setting the reel and 
the record working together, under a 
single electrical current, every sound 
will be heard as the pictures move. ‘The 
human voice, the roar of a gun, the 
rumble of a train, a thunderstorm, or a 
burst of cheering will all be heard. 

The new invention will change the 
character of the ordinary kinema players. 
At present the face of the player is his 
fortune. He may be rather a poor 
speaker, but .if he has a face that can 
assume any expression, he serves for the 
modern kinema. With the real talking 
picture the players will bave to speak or 
sing with special art, as well as to make 
telling. gestures and vivid expressions. 
Great singers and great actors will at 
last come to the front in the picture 
house—and one wonders, by the way, 
what will happen to the Charlie Chaplins 
when a film success depends on some- 
thing more than dumb show. 


FALLING MARK & TUMBLING CROWN’ 


From Amsterdam comes the news 
that the German mark has lost another 
point, while Geneva reports that the 
crown has lost several points. ‘This is 
terrible news for the Germans and 
Austrians. 

: Before the war the German silver 
mark was worth nearly a shilling, and 
the Austrian silver crown about ten- 
pence. Now a man who comes from 
Germany into Holland can buy with a 
mark only about fivepennyworth of 
Dutch goods, As the price of these 
ggods is at least twice as much as before 
the war, the German shilling really buys 
scarcely twopence worth today. If the 
fall of the mark continues, this silver 
picce may -buy only a pennyworth of 
tood. The Austrian crown is indeed 
falling to the buying value that a penny 
had before the war. 

_ The gravest of all problems before 
the Germans and Austrians is the fall of 
the foreign value of their money. Iéven 
when they have money to spend they 
have to pay double or treble the price 
of things purchased in other countries. 


THE, MEN. OF 100 BATTLES 
Three cheers for the Australian Army 
Corps! They were electric, says their 
commander, Sir John Monash, aid 
when they went into the great battle 
on August 8 they went with veritable 


windred days these wonderful troops 
fought aud won a battle every day. 


ae ae 


ANY HEIGHT? 


Dr. Rateau and His Amazing 
Fan 


REMARKABLE CLAIMS FOR A 
NEW INVENTION - 


One of the most wasteful things in the 
modern world is the hot gas that comes 
from the exhaust pipe of engines 
working on petrol, paraffin, coal-tar 
products, and gas. When the explosion 
has taken place there is a great deal of 
power left in the cylinders, but it has to 
be pushed out and thrown away. 

A member of the French Academy of 
Sciences, Dr. Kateau, claims that he has 
now succeeded in- making use of the 
exhaust gas from the motors of an 
aeroplane. Just where the burnt fumes 
spurt from the engines, the  cleyer 
doctor has placed a powertul little 
wheel that revolves as the spent gases 
strike against it. Then, from this re- 
volving wheel, a fan is worked which 
collects the air and drives it under 
pressure into the engine, to be mixed 
with petrol again and exploded. 

The result is that a much larger 
quantity of the explosive oxygen in the 
air is introduced into the motors. ‘This 


leads to a great increase of power. In 
one experiment a big acroplane was able 
to travel at 88 miles an hour, at a height 
of about 18,000 feet, under ordinary con- 


The Head of the League of Nations 


ditions. When the Rateau fan was fixed, 
its speed at the same height was more 
than 140 miles an hour. 

The thinness of the air at great 
heights has been the main difficulty 
with aircraft, and it is said that the new 
Rateau fan is of most practical .im- 
portance in collecting this rarefied air 
and pressing it into the density that. air 
has on the ground. If this is proved to 
be the case no man can say how high we 
may fly in years to come. 

But: there are even larger uses for the 
new invention. It will be adapted for 
feeding compressed and highly explosive 
air into every kind of engine except steam 
engines. Not only oil, petrol, paraffin, 
-benzol, alcohol, and gas engines will be 
able to do more work on less fuel, but 
our abundant production of coal-tar 
will be turned into a cheap source of 

ower by using it in an engine with the 
Biehly compressed air.furnished cheaply 
by the Rateau fan. © 
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i scientists of our time, has been lecturing 


FILLED WITH 
The Ether That is Everywhere 


‘REVOLVING ELECTRONS 


Sir Oliver Lodge, one of the greatest 


on ether, which is probably the most 
mysterious and marvellous thing in all 
the universe. In one sense we can say 
that nobody has ever seen it, and yet in 
another sense we can say that nobody 
has seen anything but cther ; certainly 
without it nothing could be seen, and 
probably there would be nothing to see. 
It is everywhere ; it is in everything 
and between everything ; probably it 
is everything. ‘ Such a wondertul thing, 
naturally, isa mystery and a puzzle. 


A Thousand Miles a Minute 


All space is filled with ether, and the 
earth is rushing through it at a rate of 
at least 19 miles a second—more than 
1,000 miles a minute—and yet we do 
not feel it. But perhaps in certain ways 
we do feel it, for light and heat and 
electricity are waves of ether. Waves 
there certainly are, and clever men 
know just how fast the waves go. 

If we put a bell inside a glass globe 
and pump all the air out of the globe, 
we shall hear no sound, however hard 
we ring the bell, for sound is due to 
waves of air beating on the drums of 
the ears, and if we take the air away 
round the bell there can be no waves and 
therefore no sound. In the same way, 
if we could surround the sun with an 
enormous glass globe, and pump all 
the ether out of the globe, we should 
no longer see the light, for light is waves 
of ether beating on the eyes, and without 
ether there could be no ether waves. 


What Are Things Made Of? 


For a long time learned men have 
known that waves of something were the 
cause of light and heat and other sensa- 
tions and ‘forces; but ‘within’ recent 
years they have begun to believe that 
all material things are made of ether. 
They have discovered that-the fine par- 
ticles of matter called. atoms are made 
of still finer particles which are really 
particles of ether in the form of electricity, 
so that they are called electrons. 

An atom of hydrogen consists of one 
central electron with another electron 
revolving round it at a terrific rate, 
much in the same way as the earth 
revolves round the sun; an atom of 
carbon, again, has six central electrons, 
with six other electrons revolving round 
them ; an atom of the rare metal called 
uranium has no less than g2 central 
electrons, each with 92 other electrons 
revolving round them. 

These electrons are almost incon- 
ceivably small. If one could compress 
them together into a pigeon’s eggshell, 
and could begin to empty them out at 
a million a minute, we might go on for 
millions of years before we had emptied 
the shell. “But-if they are small, they 
make up for this small size by the 
rapidity of their pace, for they fly 
around as fast as light. 


THE GREAT. ILLUSION 
And How It Fills the Egg Basket 


Yowls appear to be much happier, 
and ‘lay much more regularly if’ they 
have plenty of sunshine. The next best 
thing to sunshine in this dull old country 
is a light which gives to the fowls the 
impression, that the sun is shining. 

Fortunately. the fowl is easily de- 
ceived, with the result that a great deal 
of success has attended the experiments 
of a well-known engineer who is building 
fowl-houses with a material similar to 
canvas, stained and, varnished so that 
the house is always lighted in the daytime 
with light of,a pleasant golden colour. 
By means of electric lights placed out- 
side,. the fowls can easily be made to 
think the sun, is always shining; and so 
success{ul have been the results that a 
farm is being established on these lines. 


their 


than the hand of old 


LETTERS TO GIRLS 


It is a great pleasure to be able to give the 


girl readers of the Children’s Newspaper the 
counsel ‘of a ‘lady whose poents have travelled 
wherever women peak our English tongue. 


1. The Building of Lovely 
Womanhood 


There was never a time in the history 


of the human race when so much respon- 
sibility rested on young girls as now. 


Society has been thrown into chaos 


by a world-shaking war, and old ‘ideas 


and customs have been torn up by the 
roots. Men ‘have been called away 
fronr what for centuries has seemed their 
natural work, and women have filled 
places. All these unusual ex- 
periences have changed the aspect of 
life for both sexes, and the return of 
peace does not mean the return of old 
conditions. Women have been forced 
out of the home by the stern hand of 
necessity, and it will require more force 
conventions 
possesses to bring them back into it. 
The Liberty of War-Time 

There is where the responsibility 
rests on young girls just coming into the 
arena of life, to build for themselves 
character well based on a foundation 
of common sense and sane judgment, 
mixed with some of the old, old ideals 
of true womanhood. War has done 
away with the ‘“chaperon.” Young 
women obliged to return from business 
alone at midnight cannot be made to 
believe that they require a mother or a 
chaperon now. Z 

“Tf I was respectable, or even ad- 
mirable,”’ they say, “ when 1 braved the 
night streets after leaving my work, 
why should I not be considered capable 
of looking after myself in returning from 
a theatre or a dance?’ But they do 
not seem to take into consideration the 
fact that a difficult duty bravely per- 
formed brings out noble qualities that 
are in themselves a protection, while the 
pleasures of ordinary life open the door 
to weaknesses and frivolities. 


A Girl’s Great Virtues 


This reaction from the strain of war 
conditions to the whirl of social amuse- 
ments-is full of danger for us all, and 
especially for the girl just entering the 
arena of life. What I would say to her 
is to remember that the old-fashioned 
virtues, known as modesty, sincerity, 
industry, order, courage, frugality, 
discretion, and self-control, are as 1m- 
portant in the building up of lovely 
womanhood as stars are in the building 
up of a solar system. 

No change of fashions or conventions 
can lessen the value of these qualities. 
Without them ideal womanhood is im- 
possible, There may be an_ exterior 
brilliancy, which brings a fleeting popu- 
larity, but enduring worth, and the 
charm which. outlasts youth, must 
embrace these qualities. 


An Anchor for Years to Come 


To select some study, art, or business 
very early as a centrat interest, and 
to give a portion of each day to its de- 
velopment, is a safe anchor for any girl 
cast into the sea of life. If it is faith- 
fully pursued, it will prove an aid to the 
enjoyment of life and a means of larger 
usefulness as time goes on. 

To form the habit of reading an hour 
each day is of inestimable value. Many 
girls fritter away really bright minds ‘and 
weaken naturally fine intellects by brain 
scattering, desultory thinking, flying 
from one subject to another and never 
focussing the mind on anything. The 
girl who resolutely sets apart one hour 
a day for quiet reading is forming a habit 
which will benefit her whole character 
and brighten her whole life. While the 
scatter-brained girl is finding life dull 
unless in constant excitement, the girl 
with a book will be companioned and 
happy alone. Begin today to give an 
hour to some good book, 
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Unless the Children Support the League 
They Labour in Vain Who Build it 


HAS THE PEACE CONFERENCE FORGOTTEN BOYS AND GIRLS ? 


Will the League of Nations save the 
world? The Children’s Newspaper 
believes it will, but one thing must 
happen first. The world can have a 
universal peace whenever it wants It. 
If the nations mean in their hearts 
that there shall be no more war, there 
will be no more war. If we want peace 
we can have it—we have only to be 
true to ourselves. The jealousies and 
selfishness which creep into our lives 
must go. The peace of the world will 
come when the love of peace is in the 
heart of the world. 

The Great War has changed the face 
of the earth. No man could have 
dreamed of ‘the wonders that have 
come, to pass. The thrones of the 
kings who held Europe in terror have 
gone toppling down, and the kings are 
poor, pitiful creatures whom no man 

-envies now. The great free nations are 
represented in a single room in Paris, 
where their statesmen, with not a king 
among them, are writing new laws for 
the world. The powerful fleet that 
bolstered up the war is surrendered to 
the moral powers it dared not fight. 


Making of a Better World 


Are all these great events to have 
their natural end-—the building up of 
the final peace of nations and the 
making of a better world for all ? The 
greatest wonder of them all is the 
answer to this question, for the 
answer is that it depends upon the 
children. The governments of twenty 
countries are setting up the frame- 
work of the League of Nations, but 
the children of these nations will have 
it in their power to make it work, or 
else to ruin it; and the Children’s 
Newspaper is appearing at this time 
because there is nothing more im- 
portant now than that boys and girls 
should understand the world they are 
growing up in. Let us understand the 
world we live in, let us see the good in 
one another, let us realise what is 
noble in all nations, let us recognise 
their rights and needs, and we shall 
grow up having in our hearts the 
golden rule on which all happiness is 
built—Do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you. They 
are the wisest, noblest, safest words a 
statesman ever spoke. 


In the Hands of the Children 


And now think of this, that the 
whole fate of the world, the success of 
the League of Nations, and the welfare 
of sixteen hundred million people, is 
in the hands of the children. 

Men talk as if it were hard to bring 
peace to this world, as if it were im- 
possible to get the nations, with all 
their languages and interests and ideas, 

to agree with one another. Well, there 
was once a man who got up late in the 
morning, and try as he would he could 
not catch up Time. It is so with the 
kingdom of heaven : if you set out to 
seek it early, you will reach the gates 
with ease ; if you begin late it is hard. 

And what has happened with this 
generation,’ with our fathers . and 
mothers and uncles and aunts, is that 
they began too late. They tried to 
stop the war five years ago: they 
should have started fifty years ago. 
For fifty years they grew up thinking 
of war, reading of war, seeing pictures 
of war, singing songs of war. The 
began with little toy soldiers and little 


building up and pressing on the true 


toy guns, and they grew up dreaming 
of the day when no nation should be 
stronger than theirs, and when perhaps 
they would pay the children of another 
nation out for something their fathers 
had done. And so they prepared for 
war, often without knowing what they 
did, and when they cried for peace it 
was too late. The seed had borne fruit. 
When to Begin Peace 

To. make peace you must begin at 
fifteen or sixteen, at twelve or thirteen, 
at nine or ten. You must grow up 
loving peace and hating war. You 
must fill your heart and head with the 
great idea of a united world. You 
must understand that justice means 
as much to other people as to you; 
you must realise that the world was 
made for all, and that all its glory, all 
its wealth, are only ours to share. 

Think of the children of the world 
at this moment. Who hates them ? 
What harm have they done to any- 
one ? Why should the day come when 
suddenly you will turn against them ? 
It need not come. It never can come if | 
all who have the power will use it now | 
to bring the boys and girls of every 
country into a mighty ring of peace, a 
Children’s League of Nations. That is 
the hope of the world ; it is the greatest | 
hope the world has. 

The Way for the Conference 

While our prime ministers are build- 
ing up the League of Nations, there 
are growing up in all countries those 
who will say whether the League will 
count when the moment comes. There 
could hardly be another war for 
twenty years, and when that time 
comes it will be you, the children of 


the world, who will decide. 

Will the Conference be wise in time ? 

Will it be wise enough to see that 
no great structure like this can save 
mankind unless the heart of the 
world is in it ? 

Will it be wise enough to see that, 
whatever doubts there-may be of our 
fathers and mothers and uncles and 
aunts, there is no doubt at all about 
the children ? 

Will it be wise enough to bind the 
children of the nations in a mighty 
League of Peace, with all the ma- 
chinery of government and education 
and literature and art and science 
enlisted for peace, with all the schools 
and pulpits and papers and kinemas 


and deep and fervent love of peace in 
which no hate can grow and no seed 
of enmity can ever find a root ? 

They have created a League: what 
are they doing with these millions 
of children who will be at the wheel 
when our prime ministers and_pre- 
sidents and kings are gone? Unless 
the children support the League they 
labour in vain who build it; and what 
are they doing in Paris to enlist the 
children on their side ? 

We musi look into all these things 
again next week. ; 


THE MOTHER OF THE CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER 

, The Children’s Newspaper is the child 

of My Magazine, the monthly that all 

the world loves. It is full of beautiful 

pictures and interesting articles, and it 

sets out on the fifteenth of each month 


Yf}on its journey round the English- 


speaking world. 


ONE HOPE FOR THE WORLD] WORKMAN IN THE | 


KAISER’S PLACE’ 
Ebert the Saddler Mounts High 


A PALACE AND A THOUSAND 
POUNDS A WEEK 


What manner of man is he who sits 
in the Kaiser’s place? He has mounted 
high, which is as it should be, for he is 
Ebert the saddler. He is the foremost 
man of Germany, as is President Wilson 
of the United States. He presides over 


the nation the Kaiser ruled and wrecked. 

It isa strange sight that the world sees. 
There is the Kaiser still in his Dutch 
hiding-place, white with fear, his hair 
blanched, the once haughty and insolent 
face covered with a straggling beard, 
eating the bread of humbleness. “ Call 
him back to the throne!'’’cries Prince 
Henry, his brother; and President Ebert, 
the saddler, answers: ‘'The old kings 


and princes by the grace of God are} 
gone for ever.’’ He tells the new 
German Parliament that the German 
people are free, and will remain free 
for all time, and that ‘‘ this freedom is 
the only hope which remains to the 
German people.” 


Germany in 1848 
We must not be too much impressed 

by all this, however. Something like 
it all happened in 1848, The Kaiser did 
not run away then, for his people 
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THE RACE OF VENUS WITH THE EARTH 


Venus is now gaining on Earth three miles a 
second, and will be level with Earth in September 


imprisoned him in Berlin; but every- 
thing that Germany has done now was 
done then—the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings was abolished, all titles of 
nobility were wiped out. Anything 
might yet happen in Germany unless 
the Allies hold firm, for though Germany 
recognises her defeat, she asserts that 
she was not responsible for what was 
done under the Kaiser, 

So that the world must clearly wait, 
though it will wait with hope that ali 
will settle down across the Rhine. The 
saddler is to have {50,000 a year and 
one of the Kaiser’s castles for his 
dwelling-place. He has hitherto lived 
with his wife and family in a working- 
class district of Berlin. His wife seems 
to be a worthy soul, who has done all 
the housework without the aid of a 
servaut, making the dresses, cooking the 
meals, blacking boots and getting up coal 
from the cellar, like any workman’s wife. 


The Worries of a Palace 


She does not welcome the change 
rom industrial surroundings to the 
lavish display of a royal palace, and 
says so frankly. The largest firms of 
dressmakers are worrying her with 
applications for orders, and she says she 
is afraid she will have to dress differently. 
They tell her she will have to learn 
French, so that she may receive the 
wife of the French ambassador when 
that lady calls some day. The worth 
frau trembles at the prospect, and it 
is all a whimsical picture. 

Still, there is a serious and tragic back- 
ground to it. Famine is in the land, 
and disorder and bloodshed carry terror 
throughout the towns. The curse of 
war, at last, has fallen heavily upon the 
land that broke the peace of Barope for 
a mess of pottage, 
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“NEWS OF OTHER 


WORLDS 


A Planet’s Great Race 
With the Earth 


VENUS IN ALL HER GLORY 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


Looking out over the Western sky, 
over where the sun has set, you will sec 
the planet Venus hanging like a brilliant 
lamp against the pale twilight. It is un- 
mistakable in its unmatched brilliance. 

It is not really a star, but a planet : 
a world like our Earth, enjoying sun- 
shine and shadow, -night and day. 
summer and winter; and it is almost 
exactly the same size as the great glob: 
on which we live, for the diameter of 
Venus is 7,700 miles, while that of th: 
Earth is 7,918 miles. It is therefore 
easy to reflect that the vision of Venus 
is almost exactly as the Earth would 
appear to us if we stood ona mountain- 
top on Venus. The Earth would be 


reduced to the appearance of a wonder- 


ful lamp in the sky 130 million miles 
away—that being the great span of 
space intervening between Venus an 
your eyes, in which it is reflected. 


Earth as a Wonderful Lamp 


And what a wonderful lamp this Earth 
is! Think of all the myriads of wonders 
Earth contains, and yet, standing up 
there on a mountain-top in Venus, all 
the eye would see would be a bright star 
with another star close to it—the Moon. 

That is what’ we must remember 
in looking up at Venus. Up there a 
myriad wonders, great and beautiful, 
and perhaps teeming millions of 
creatures may live lives of joy and 
happiness like the wisest on our Farth ; 
and that mighty host—if such there be 
—is in that lovely globe of light upon 
which we may gaze tonight. Astrono- 
mers, generally, know of no reason why 
such a State of things should not be so. 
They have found out that Venus has 
an atmosphere, which may be like ours, 
and some have estimated it to be over 
fifty miles high. There are evidences 
of very high mountains, polar ice caps, 
and great masses of clouds, with 1ill- 
defined markings, which may be the 
planet's surface. All these have been 
scen by the writer through his telescope. 


The Race of Two Worlds 


But what will probably be of great 
interest to you through the coming 
months is that Venus will be engaged in 
a race with the Earth in a track round 
the sun. Venus is now 130 million 
miles behind, but every second of time 
she shortens the distance by about 
three miles. She is racing after the 
Earth at 22 miles a second, while the 
Earth is sprinting along at 19 miles a 
second, and she will get a trifle slower 
as the summer approaches. The Earth 
has also the outside place in this circular 
track—called by astronomers her orbit 
—which, of course, does not help matters 
for us, so that the end is a foregone 
conclusion—barring accidents, which 
never happen in the heavens. Venus 
will get closer and closer in the race, and 
we shall be able to see her, night after 
night, re higher in the heavens. 
Larger, brighter, and obviously nearer, we 
Shall follow her progress till September, 
when she will win the race. 

Venus always approaches the Earth 
as a glorious evening star, and as such 
she was known to the Greeks as Hes- 
perus ; but she always leaves the Earth 
behind, after the race, as a morning star, 
which the Greeks called Phosphorus. 
They probably did not know at first 
that the two stars were the same. 


Evening and Morning Star 


Thréughout the evenings of the 
spring and summer that are comine, 
this glorious planet will occasionally 
appear to come close to other beautiful 
things in the sky, and will help us to 
identify them, as we come to them induc 
course‘in ‘these columns. G. F.M. 
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World 


Good-morning, World! 


_We are coming. We are going 
torule you. Weare going to make 
you what you should be. We 
shall make this world a garden, 
and help it out of all its troubles. 


We can do it. We are the 
greatest power the world has ever 
known. Stopping war is child’s 
play to us, and without us your 
League of Nations is as nothing. 
It will come toppling to the 
ground unless we hold it up. We 
can beat Mr. Wilson and all his 
dreams if we set out to do it, 
but we are on his side. We can 
make war or keep the peace. 


We can make the rough places 
plain and the crooked places 
straight. We can stop misery and 
all the revolutions that it brings. 
We can stop ignorance and all 
the foul things that come in its 
train. We can sweep away 
disease and build up Healthy races. 


We can fill the world with 
happiness and the love of noble 
things. We can spread truth 
everywhere. We can drive out 
the pettiness and selfishness and 
greed. We can build up a king- 
dom of righteousness in which 
all other things shall be added 
unto us. We can take this earth, 
and lead it on to its Millennium. 


All the keys of power are ours ; 
all the new unfolding treasuries 
of Nature, all the energies in 
boundless realms of space, all the 
wonder of the stars, all the pent- 
up forces of earth and air and sea. 
We shall possess them all. 


We shall see your dreams come 
true. We shall lift up this sad 
world and make it like the very 
gate of heaven. It will not be 
today, it may not be tomorrow, 
but we go on—lifetime on life- 
time, age after age we go on, 
and it will come. Nothing can 
stop us; we march with Time 
on his eternal round. 


We come into our kingdom 
now. We come with life’s new 
powers, fresh and strong from 
out the boundless universe. We 
come with all the glow and hope 
of youth, all the faith of those 
not tired, all the love of little 
ones for the glory that is theirs. 
We come belheving in the world 
about us, in the joy around us, 
in those who share life with us, 
and in the God above. 


We are going to try to under- 
stand you, and we shall live to 
see these troubles pass away, and 
earth and all its peoples nobler 
yet. We shall see it all come 
true, we shall bring it all about, 
for all the powers that God has 
given to man arc in our keeping. 

We are the dreamers of heaven 
and builders of earth; we are 


‘The Children of the World 


This Great Day 

T HE Children’s Newspaper comes into 

the world on March 21. It is a 
great day. A year ago this day there 
fell upon the world the darkest hour that 
we have ever known, for Germany 
seemed like a lion refreshed, and the 
whole cause of the Allies was trembling 
in the balance. As long as history lasts 
the danger in which the world stood 
then will never be forgotten. But this 
day is the first day of spring, and with 
spring comes the hope of the world. 
There were these who believed through all 
those dark hours, and the year that has 
gone has lifted up our hearts and saved 
mankind. With all its miseries it has 
beenayearof glory. Theshadows about 
us will pass as other shadows passed, 
and yonder, look, the land is bright. 
N ACAULAY had such a way of putting 

things, said Mr. Birrell once. So 
had the secretary of a certain society 
in the East, said Lord Sydenham the 
other day. He wrote to headquarters 
that he had lost half his members one 
year, and headquarters asked the cause. 
‘A tiger,” said he, and the terrible 
story was found to be perfectly true ; 
but the membership had been two, and 
the tiger had eaten one! : 


3 
The Way of Putting It 


ya Daddie. 
y rules the 
world 
today, but 
Pm going 
to rule it 
tomorrow! 


oe 
What Is Wrong 

With It ? 
Cor people sim- 

ply cannot 
see. A very old 
and grown-up newspaper has been won- 
dering what to call the route of aero- 
planes. It cannot find a name for aerial 
routes, but what is wrong with Airway ? 
We have railway, “highway, roadway, 
seaway; and we make a present to the 
dictionary of airway—a very good word. 


So There ! 

TILL new tales are told of the Great 
Surrender. Here is another. A 
Jack Tar was in charge of the deck on 
which a bedraggled German crew was 
mustered. One of the Germans was 
truculent. “ This for your Navy !’’ he 
shouted, spitting on the deck. ‘‘ This 
for your admiral! ’’ he added, spitting 
again. ‘‘ Now, look here, my lad,” 
said Jack quietly, ‘“‘ What you say 
about our Navy or our admiral simply 
doesn’t matter, but I certainly shall not 

allow you to spit in our sea!” 


The abouree and His Hire 

HE world does move. A farmer in 
Hampshire has been fined for not 
paying his men enough wages, Parlia- 
ment having now fixed a minimum 
agricultural wage for each county. 
The labourer is worthy of his hire, and 
it is now a crime not to give it him. . 


Broken Ideas 

M® Wilson is trying to save the 

world, and hefindsithard. Itisa 
hard world to save. It would be much 
easier if there were not such a babel of 
tongues. Talking through interpreters in 
the Peace Room in Laris, the President 
feels that he loses touch with the great 
heart oftheworld. ‘“ Talking through an 
interpreter,” he says, ‘is like witnessing 
the compound fracture of an idea.” 

@ 
Writing a Book 

6 Ras great Prime Minister of France is 

going to have a good time. School 
children have given him a golden pen to 
sign the Great Peace with, and when 
he has signed it and finished his task he 
is going to rest. ‘I shall rest after 
fifty years of politics,’’ he says, “ and in 
my resting I shall write a book, which 
perhaps no one will read, but which I 
shall be glad to have written.” | We are 
sure he will like writing his book, for 
writing a book is a pleasant thing. 
Books have broken men’s hearts, but not 
in the writing of them. A man puts 
himself into his book, puts there what 
he thinks the world will leap to read, 
and then the book comes out and the 
world is all too busy, and nobody seems 
to care. That is the tragedy of a 
book; but there are compensations, and 
a world that will not read his book can 
never rob a man of the joy of writing it. 


& 
The Thanks of a Boy 
HE Church, and not the Church only, 
will miss the rare figure of Dean 
Beeching, who has died at Norwich ; but 
boys especially will remember him for 
that lovely boys’ prayer he has left 
behind. We give one verse of it: 
God, who created me : 
Nimble and light of limb, 
In three elements free, 
To run, to ride, to swim, 
Not when the sense is dim, 
But now from the heart of joy, 
I would remember Him : 
Take the thanks of a boy. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


The universe moves to order 
like a clock. It has never 
failed. Sunrise -and = sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
a 4 at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations, rise and fall. 

Here is next week's time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
PAPA London, from Sunday, March 23. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


SUNDAY TUESDAY FRIDAY 
Sunrise 6.0 a.m. 5.56 a.m. 5.49 a.m. 
Sunset .. 615 p.m. 618 p.m. 6.23 p.m. 
Moonrise ..12.43 am. 2.17 a.m. 3.52 a.m. 
Moonset =... 8.53. @m. 10.45 a.m, .2.21 p.m. 
High Tide .. 5.42 p.m. 7.20 p.m. 11.37 p.m. 
Next PE PF 
Week’s 3 ete 4 
Moon — ™~ pose Ol ec Crees a 
Sunday Tuesday Thursday Friday 
Other Worlds. Venus will be brightly seen 


in the Western sky, and Jupiter in the same 
direction, near Castor and Pollux. 


LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 


LONDON RAINFALL 
Hours of sun...  19°3 London ins. 2.64 
Hours of rain..  71°3 Exeter 494 
Wet days 44 Newcastle ,, 2°22 
Dry days... 14. Cardiff » 452 
Warmest day.. 22nd |} Edinburgh,, 1°75 
Coldest day - 9th Dublin ,, 4°40 


I do not know how old he is—-I have 
not logked up any facts in a book—but, 
if all goes well with England and with 
him, he will write his namt on our Roll 
of Fame. 

He is rich beyond our dreams. His 
father’s house is the stately castle of 
Hever, crammed with age and glory and 
beauty, in the heart of the plain of Kent; 
and yet Major Astor has chosen to give 
his life to lift up the life of our poor. 

He has gone to Parliament, where 
many men go for selfish purposes, in the 
hope that he may lay a brick or two in 
the better Britain we are going to build, 
and the things in which he is keenly 
interested are always near the very 
heart of things. He has given his energy 
for years to try to stamp out consump- 
tion, which affects 400,000 people in this 


country and kills 60,000 every year. 


He was with the Food Controller during 
the war, one of the most useful men in 
one of the most useful departments that 
paved the way to victory. He was on 
the Board of Control that tried so hard 
and with such success to check the evils 
of drink while the war was on. He 
has written an admirable pamphlet 
explaining the necessity for a ]eague of 
Nations and showing how it will work. 

Now he is likely to join the new 
Ministry of Health, for which the nation 
has been crying out for two years; and 
when it comes there will be no man 
more valuable to it than Major Astor, 
who pursues no selfish end in public 
life, but seeks especially the health of 
our poor and the prosperity ofall. A.M. 


TIP-CAT 


Why did the cow jump over the 
moon? [Because it was spring time. 
® e e 
No wonder the dogs are howling. 
The Bishop of Barking has resigned. 
Bow-wow ! 


© © @ 

It is said that dancing has had a 
beneficial effect on the discipline of the 
land girls. This will surprise those who 
thought it would make 
them more lable to be 
caught tripping. 

® ® 


How to make a rev- 
olution : First find your 
round-about. 

@ ® 

Colonel Spender says 
that many officers re- 
turning from the front 
seem to have lost their 
money: sense. Yet they 
were all on their mettle 
right cnough so long as 
the war lasted. 

O) ® 

It is not astonishing 
that the Kaiser has had 
to borrow money from 
his Dutch host. He 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
What the Bolsheviks 

Really Want 


has long been a man of no account. 


© e ® 

We agree with the Daily Chronicle 
that the whole future of coal should be 
bronght under review. In the past it 
was always getting sacked, and its - 
future has ever been a burning question. 

® @ 

A contemporary says the Peace Con- 
ference is getting a move on. Soon we 
shall get it on the movies, and then it 
will have a good run. 

eo *e @ 

For nursing small grievances : A boy- 

cott. 


; ® ® ® 
Chasing the dear: House-hunting. 


A Child’s Prayer for the World 


Give. peace, O Lord, to our sad world. 
Touch with Thy love the hearts of all Thy 
people, that.they may remember Thy ways. 

Comfort them that mourn, and lift up all who 
are bowed down. Guide and guard and keep 
us through alt the sorrow of our days. 


I °° ° °° 
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THE WAYS 
MINISTRY OF MOVEMENT 
Ruin of the Railways by 

the War . 
SAVING TRANSPORT AND POWER 


‘The Government is setting up a great 
ninistry to control all railways, roads, 
and canals. It will be a Ministry of 
Movement. 

Out of the gravest of our war diffi- 
culties has come this great inspiration. 
The war has ruined our railways. They 
cannot pay any return on the enormous 
sums of money spent on them, and they 
are being run at a loss. Our roads are 
damaged by war traffic or ruined by 
neglect, and cannot stand heavy motor 
vehicles running over them in increasing 
numbers. If nothing were done we 
should become starving and idle through 
a breakdown in our traffic ways. 

At present we have 250 railway com- 
panies looking after the running of our 
trains, hundreds of companies seeing to 
our canals and docks, and practically 
every county, town, and parish authority 
‘concerned in -managing our roads. 
Scarcely one of them has any money to 
carry out the work needed to prevent a 
breakdown, and they do not work to- 
gether. So the Government has stepped 
in, and Sir Eric Geddes, who provided the 
armies in France with the railways of 
victory, is to be the manager of trans- 
port. For two years he is to manage all 
the roads, railways, canals, tramways, 
docks, and harbours of the country. 
Probably the omnibuses, taxicabs, and 
flying lines will be under his charge also. 

He will bring us our food, coal, cloth- 
ing, paper, and all the transported 
material required in working, and it will 
be difficult to do anything without him. 


The Power of the Ministry 


Think of the boufids to which his 
power will reach. He will help in 
abolishing slums by directing a stream 
of building material and workmen to- 
wards the site of a new garden town. 
He will help in abolishing poverty by 
bringing an abundance of material to 
factories, mills, and workshops, and 


“ reducing the cost of moving great 


quantities of food. It is expected that 
by good management ‘he will save the 
nation millions of pounds every year, 
while providing it with better railways 
and roads and electric supply. 

For a tyne, however, the nation will 
be content to lose money on its railways 
and roads if public transport is im- 
proved, for if our national work can be 
speeded up by quick traffic, we shall be 
able to make so many things for which 


‘the world is waiting that our money 


difficulties will be overcome. 


Making Electricity at the Pits 


Success mainly depends on_ the 
scheme for making tremendous quanti- 
ties of electricity near the pits, which 
the controller wil have power todo. This 
will save much of the enormous trans- 
port of coal, and free many trains, canals, 
aind ships for other work. If cheap and 
casily conveyed electric power is ob- 
tained, the face of the whole country 
will be gloriously changed. The cost 
of working railways will be reduced, and 
they will once more become profitable. 
The cost of manufacturing will be light- 
ened, and the electric home, with its 
light vacuum cleaner and other home 
conveniences, will make us all more 
comfortable and more healthy. Our 
city fogs, with their choking smoke, will 
vanish with the factory chimney. 

The Government is not at once taking 
over railways and mines; it is for the 
time merely leasing them, and paying 
rent. If Sir Eric Geddes succeeds in his 
great experiment, the Government will 
probably buy the mines and railways. 


The Children’s Newspaper 
BRITANNIA RULES |\WHO WON THE WAR? I SAID THE KINEMA 


_ The kinematograph entertains and | France, the films arrived, millions of 
instructs in a thousand ways, but one | fect of them, telling the story of the 
of its enthusiasts holds that it actually | deliverance that was on the way. 


won the war! His argument is interest- 
ing, at any rate. 

When matters were at their worst 
for the Allies, France, the keystone of 
the situation in Europe, was the victim 
of the most active and ingenious German 
propaganda, all aimed at discouraging 
her into the acceptance of a German 
peace. America, she was told, would 
never be in time to help; America 
had neither the fighting men nor the 
ships to carry them; and even if 
America had the ships and men the 
German submarines would torpedo them. 

Now came the kinema to the rescue ! 
Before the American armies could reach 


In the days when there were only grown-up newspapers children would yawn and listen while 


FATHER CAN UNDERSTAND 


They showed gun-works like Krupp's 
and Creusot’s roaring through the day 
and blazing through the night, ship- 
yards busy with their building, shell 
factories with miles of workers, naval 
stations with thousands of young sailors, 
camps with hundreds of thousands of | 
trained troops, the biggest small-arms | 
factories in the world. 

France saw all this on the films, and 
she saw in it contradiction of every 
vicious argument that was told to 
discourage her. She drew a long breath, 
tightened her belt, and waited. ‘ 

“ That,”’ says our American friend, ‘is | 
how the kinema saved the world ! | 


IT NOW 


| 


aa 
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MR. WILSON AND THE 
WONDERFUL LAMP 


‘HOW HE TALKED FROM 
HIS SHIP TO AMERICA 


The Telephone that will Bring 
the World Together 


LISTENING ACROSS. THE SEA 


When President Wilson was steaming 
back to America to make his great 
appeal to the American people to enter 
the League of Nations, a voice began 
speaking to him. It came from nobody 
on the ship, which was then 800 miles 
from land. The voice came from a 
friend in America, who was using the 
| wireless tclephone. 

On the day the President was talking 
|in the Atlanfic to a friend far away on 
land, Professor Fleming. was busy ex- 
| plaining in London how he had made a 
|lamp into a telephone without wires. 
|The lamp the professor used in his 


Father tried to explain what he half understood the Daily Dope to mean. 
Now the children entertain their parents by making it all quite clear. 


Do BIRDS TAKE PITY ON EACH OTHER? 


It has been reported that if a pair of 
razorbills en a bird-cliff happen to be 
killed during nesting-time there are 
always bachelor birds eager to brood on 
the deserted egg. If two parent auks 
should leave the egz 1 fhe ame time 
and go out to sea to feed, one o' the 
bachelors is said to slip into the hole 
and have a turn at brooding. 

But it is obviously very difficult to 
make quite sure of what happens on a 
cliff with thousands ot nesting birds, 


.| and it is of interest, therefore, to read of a 


carefully observed male peregrine falcon, 
with young of his own, who adopted an 
orphaned falcon belonging to an “yric a 


mile from his own home. The observer, 
Mr. Dugald Macintyre, also records that 
a wild duck, with a large brood, 
adopted another large brood whose 
mother had been accidentally caught in 
a trap; and the editor of ‘ British 
Birds ” calls attention to a well-substan- 
tiated case where two ravens took 
charge of a young bird whose parents 
were shot. There are probably many 
examples of this deeply engrained 
instinct to mother helpless young— 
some are given in the April number of 
‘“My Magazine’ ; but it is very satisfac- 
tory to have definite proof from com- 
petent observers. 


BY THE CORNFIELDS OF BABYLON 


The scientists in Mesopotamia have 
been throwing new light on that an- 
cient home of man. It has gencrally 
been supposed that the men of Babylon 
never passed through a Stone Age, but 
Captain Campbell has found abundance 
of tools and weapons, celts, axe-heads, 
knives, and other instruments made 
trom flint and crystal ; and round about 
were the flakes chipped from them in 
the making. 

These were the things the Baby- 
lonians used before Babylon was named, 
long before the Babylon of the Bible. 
They had no metal, these old-time men, 
yet they made pottery of wheel-turned 


clay, and painted it, They were reach- 
ing towards art, though apparently they 
could not write. 

How marvellously inventive man has 
always been! Lacking metals, they had 
need of tools to reap their corn or what- 
ever their cereal food was; and they 
made the necessary tools—sickles of 
baked clay ! There they are today, relics 
of a Babylonian past more wonderful 
in its ingenuity than we had dreamed. 
Yet what a chasm divided these Stone 
Age Babylonians from the men who 
raised the mighty. winged bulls and 
sphinxes which, thousands of years later, 


wonder-working experiments was the 
| common electric lamp we all know. 


Picking Up Words from the Wires 


The first discovery he made was that 
|a lighted electric lamp gave off a great 
amount of negative electricity. Then he 
}found that it was very sensitive to 
outside electric currents, so that it 
;could be used even to detect wireless 
messages. He fitted his lamp with a 
| kind of electric valve, and Mr. Marconi 
/invented other valves that made the 
jlamp still more sensitive to clectric 
| waves sent out over a long distance. 
| Finally the lamp was made so extremely 
|sensitive that it could pick up waves 
|created by speaking into a telephone 
| transmitter hundreds of miles away, and 
could change them back into speech 
| without any connecting wires. On the 
other hand, as we Icarned to our cost 
| during the war, the lamp could pick up 
| words sent over wires some miles away. 

The Germans knew something about 
Professor Fleming's early discovery, and 
when trench warfare settled down, and 
the opposing armies ran_ telephone 
systems underground, the enemy tapped 
our messages by constructing listening 
|posts fitted with electric lamps and 
| telephone reccivers. 


| Talking All Over the Empire 


But the peaceful uses of the listening 
lamp will far exceed its military value. 
| Professor Fleming states that it will soon 
become the crowning link of the British 
Empire and the Jeague of Nations. 
The Prime Ministers of the Empire will 
no longer have to make long voyages 
to take part in the Imperial Parliament 
and the Parliament of Man ; they will be 
able to talk to the Cabinet in London 
or to the League of Nations anywhere 
from their own Government offices. 

But that is not the only wonder that 
is coming with the wireless telephone. 
A concert held in England will be heard 
in New Zealand some day. Such is the 
prediction of Dr. De Forrest, the wirc- 
less expert; and it is to happen this 
summer, he says. The wireless tele- 
phone already carries the voice Gooo 
miles, but a new invention will enable 
the distance to be doubled at one bound. 
The enormous electrical energy necessary 
will be so beautifully controlled that the 
tone of the voice will be accurately re- 
produced, and people across the earth 
will be able to listen to concerts held in 
London or Paris, as we in England may 
listen to New York. It will be possible 
for one person or a whole hall-full of - 


were excavated and brought to London, ' people _to hear. 
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KINEMA STORIES 
New Films Coming On 


THE BEST PICTURES TO° 
LOOK FOR 


By Our Kinematograph Correspondent 

Only the very best pictures will be noted 
here. The Children’s Newspaper urges its 
readers not to patronise picture houses where 
vulgar plays are exhibited. 


A 12,000 MILE JOURNEY 

A wonderful moving picture record of 
a 12,000 mile expedition to Central and 
South America, undertaken by Rex 
Beach, the novelist, will shortly be 
shown in the picture theatres as a serial 
film in twelve weekly instalments. 
The ground traversed included the 
islands of the Caribbean Sea, Panama, 


Mr. Beetle carries Mrs. Beetle home 


Costa Rica, and the scarcely explored 
retreats of the San Blas Indians, of 
whom pictures were taken for the first 
time, with great difficulty. The film 
abounds with natural history studies, 
such as pictures of a lion at bay in the 
jungle, crocodiles, turtles, leopards, 
viant lizards, beetles carrying their wives, 
and all manner of strange sea-creatures. 


, UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 

The realistic version of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” produced in America, is notable 
for the clever acting of Marguerite 
Clarke, who plays both the two sharply 
contrasted parts of the golden-haired 
little Eva and Topsy, the poor black 
imp who “ growed.’””’ By means of 
skilful “double photography” LEva 
and Topsy, although portrayed by the 
same actress, appear together on the 
screen, actually talking to each other. 


HOW EILEEN FINDS A MOTHER 

““Wanted, a Mother for a Nice 
Little Girl’ is the announcement which 
inotherless Eileen Homer substitutes for 
the advertisement: for a governess which 
her father had intended to insert in 
the paper. Meanwhile, Dr. Homer is 
violently attacked by a poor, heart- | 
broken Italian, whose baby son has 
died under an ‘operation, and who 
ignorantly believes it was the doctor’s | 
fault. The doctor is assisted home by a 
lady doctor. who afterwards saves 
Fileen’s life when she meets with an 
accident. _In this new friend, Dr. Homer 
ultimately finds a charming wife, and 
Eileen a mother, thus having gratified 
the desire of her lonely little heart. 


BILLY’S IDEA 

““T could never marry a girl so much 
richer than myself,’’ declares Billy, the 
hero of a new Pathé production, “* Love 
and Finance,” to Enid, the heroine of 
the story, who has just been left a 
fortune by an unknown aunt. Enid’s 
attempts to get rid of her money, in 
order to comply with proud Billy’s 
ideas, are extremely amusing. She 
believes she is free from the trouble- 


every boy loves him. He may 
does in these letters, that he 
so much of cricket as some of us think he 
does, but in the great world, as on the field, he 
always plays cricket. 
mates, and he will tell us how to play the game. 


some legacy when an old lady, posing 
as the deceased aunt, arrives to prove 
that she is not dead at all. But, alas! 
the “ aunt”’ turns out to be an impostor; 
and the way in which Enid eventually 
gains her end is humorously shown in 
this delightful comedy. 


THE RAG-AND-BONE MAN 

With empty pockets, but with a 
heart rich in instinctive love for all 
children, the Itdlian rag-and-bone man, 
who is the hero of “ Lost in Transit,’ 
is a wholly lovable character. The poor 
Italian adopts a small boy whom he 
finds one day mysteriously deposited in 
his rubbish cart. He quickly conceives 
a passionate affection for this tiny 
foundling, and it is a terrible blow to 
| le; warm-hearted fellow when 


aims t! 
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C. B. FRY’S LETTERS 


TO MATES 


All the world knows Commander Fry, and 
retend, as he 
loes not think 


We of this paper are his 


1. All in the Show Together 


My dear Mates, There are several 


ways I might have started this letter. 


Brothers and sisters would not have 
been bad. Little brothers and sisters 
would have been silly, for you are not 
little ; you ave about the biggest things 
there ave today. Or, if you are little, you 
are so only in the sense in which the 
great Saint. Francis spoke of his little 
brother, the Sun. 

Mates is best. Why ? Simply because 
we are all in the show together, this 
greatest show the world has ever yet 
had its chance at; and we are in it as 
workers together, or else we are out of 
it so far as our value goes. 

No Briton wants to be worthless. 
The old English had no word of abuse 
more scathing, more deeply resented, 
than “ nithing ’’—that is, no good. A 
young Englishman would often kill 
himself if his war-chief called him 
uithing and he felt he deserved it. 


Two in a Game 

No; we are all of us now out to be 
worth while, and most of us want to lend 
a hand. In my world, where I have 
worked for years, giving advice has a 
poorish meaning; it means standing 
by and yapping instead of moving in 
and lending ahand. However, I want to 
lend a hand, and, at any rate, I will try. 

But it is no good my trying if you do 
not try too. It takes two to make a 
fight, and it takes two to make advice 
worth while. Advice is like a pass in 
football or lacrosse or hockey. The 
player with the ball may be ever so 
skilful and unselfish, and ready to do 
his best for his side by passing, but a 
pass takes two. He cannot pass to no 
one, and for a pass to be effective, to 
help. the game, it is just as necessary 
that the receiver should make a big 
effort to get into the right and con- 
venient position as it is for the giver to 
make a big effort to send the ball to 
him accurately, and in the nick of time. 
That is a parable. Think it over. 

Good advice needs a worthy giver and 
a worthy taker. Worthiness in the taker 
is simply two things: willingness to 
listen, and willingness to do. The listen- 
ing is no use without the doing. Worthi- 
ness in the giver is also two things: 
he must really desire to help, and he 
must really have something to say; 
love and knowledge if you like. : 


If You are Triers 


Now, I make no doubt you are 
worthy takers. The other side of the 
matter is up to me. And this I will say: 
I am quite certain I love you if—i/ you 
ave tvieys.' Every man loves a trier; he 
cannot help it. I am not so certain 
about the knowledge part of it, but, at 
any rate, I promise you that anything 
f tell you will have the merit of being 
at least genuine first-hand knowledge, 
got from my own experience ; and not 
second-hand, from reading what others 
have said. Echoes do not win followers. 

There is just this I want to tell you, 
and then we will get on. I am no hum- 
bug ; I know very well I have succeeded 
in cricket and athletics, and all that, 
but I do ask you not to listen to me, 
if you do listen, simply because I used 
to make a lot of runs at cricket and to 
jump a fair distance, and so on. If my 
advice is worth anything, it is becanse 
I have spent twelve of the best years of 
my life trying. to train boys to be men ; 
and in teaching others one learns. 

Very well, then —— ; 
(Mr. point is stopped by 


MYSTERY SOLVED AT| NEWS FROM A 
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Queer Adventure of a Wireless 
Telegram 


WHY IT DOES NOT RUN AWAY 


It is no use attempting to send a 
wireless message to Mars. We cannot 
get it through. Wireless is useful to us 
because it flies round the earth, and 
does not go upwards straight into space. 
Why should it not go up and lose itself 
in the heavens ? ‘ ; 

That is the question which has formed 
the subject of a brilliant lecture by 
Professor Fleming. The problem is one 
of the most intricate in the whole\range 
of telegraphy. 

In direct long range wireless we have 
got as far as Australia—got a message 
across half the globe in the fourteenth 
part of a second. ‘That is a much bigger 
thing than the first wireless message 
across the Atlantic. The arch formed 
by the curve of the earth between 
Cornwall and Newfoundland is 110 
miles high. How would the wireless 
wave ‘pass it? It could hardly go 
through the earth, for the earth is a bad 
conductor, and, morcover, it is in- 
fluenced by various magnetic currents. 
Would the wave go over the arc, or fly 
off at a tangent and be lost ? 


Bombardment of the Atmosphere 

Well, we are now able to create waves 
20,000 to 30,000 feet long, so we know 
from that they do follow the curve of the 
earth. Men saw it happen; they 
got the result expected from the other 
end, yet how it happened no man knew. 
All sorts of theories were suggested to 
explain the mystery that was happening 
before men’s eyes, but it is only now that 
the truth is known. 

Our atmosphere is not the same in 
density all the way up. The higher 


WHICH A WIRELESS WAVE QOES 
The white band represents the atmosphere 


strata are naturally lower in weight 
than the strata below. At about thirty 
miles up the air has not been disturbed 
by winds, and it consists, theretore, not 
of perfectly mixed proportions like our 
own, but of gases which have not been 
blown and mingled. These gases sort 


themselves according to density, Higher 
still the air consists more and more of 
and helium. Into these 


hydrogen 
higher strata there are continually being 
thrust enormous numbers of minute 
particles, carried in by the light of the 
|sun. They emerge in streams from the 
sun, and travel with the same speed 
as the light which brings them, So 
enormous is their power that if we could 
} fill our pocket with them we should 
have energy enough to run a battle 
cruiser for twenty-four hours. 

When these potent particles reach 
our atmosphere they charge the atmo- 
sphere so heavily that the wireless 
waves cannot break through. They are 
bent down, and compelled to follow 
the curve of the earth. That is a won- 
deriul thing. A stream of energy from 
the sun stops our wireless wave from going 
beyond our atmosphere, and because 
the wave cannot go upwards it is pos- 
sible for us to send a wireless telegram 
across the earth. 


POOR MISS JONES 

A law case concerning a cargo of 
rubber revealed the fact that the 
rubber was described as gum, and the 
question was. whether that was a proper 
description. The judge pointed out 
that rubber is generally known as gum, 
““ -Yes,’’ said counsel, ‘it is commonly 
so called in nearly every country but 
England. Rubber boots in America 
used to be called gums, and someone 
i ing where Miss Jones was, received 
i -! Miss Jones 
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Dramatic Movement of a 
Marching Column 


ODD EFFECTS FROM THE SKY 


By Our Correspondent in the Clouds 

The first children’s newspaper has appointed 
the first correspondent in the clouds, and he 
will send frequent news from above. This is 
his first letter from the world’s new airways. 

From a height of 3000 feet we looked 
down, the other day, on the Pas de 
Calais road. It is one of the great 
highways of France, built by Napoleot. 
for the rapid distribution of his troops. 
But neither Napoleon nor any other 
man in those days saw the road as it is 
seen from the sky today. 

And has any other man, one may 
wonder, seen quite so odd a sight as we 
looked down on from above this road ? 
It was a striking evidence that war has 
changed to peace, for such a scene could 
hardly have been before the Armistice. 

It was the observer who called my 
attention to it—to a dark brown mass 
in the distance. It seemed to be 
moving slowly along the road—very 
slowly when we remember how fast we 
move up here. As we draw nearer to 
the dark moving mass somcthing hap- 
pens suddenly that brings to mind the 
story of the chameleon that changes 
colour in an instant, for this immense 
mass, apparently in the twinkling of an 
eye, changes suddenly from brown to 
white, and then, in a moment more, 
from white to brown again. 


Looking Down on Men Looking Up 

Now I knew what it was: a@ body of 
men had suddenly looked up. The dark 
mass was a body of troops in khaki 
tramping along the Pas de Calais road. 
The hum of our machine had reached 
them suddenly, and instantly their 
faces were upturned and the colour of 
the army, aS we saw it, was changed 
from brown. to white. They were 
looking up at the aeroplane. 

It is a curious thing to think about, 
all the more intcresting because during 
the war the troops were forbidden to , 


TOMMY AND HIS DOG 
In the interests of public health all dogs 
must now be placed in quarantine on coming 
into this country, and Tommy must part for 
six months from the dog that has kept him 
company in France. 


look up at aeroplanes. Now we can 
understand why. A large body of men 
packed together suddenly turning their 
faces to the sky would make a con- 
spicuous object for a pilot and an easy 
target for enemy bombs. Their khaki 
uniforms are hard to see’ from up in the 
clouds, but no power can camouflage a 
thousand faces suddenly looking up. 

It is probably true that these troops" 
did not look up at precisely the same / 
moment, but the movement would f 
naturally take place about the same’ 
time ; and the thing that interested me 
was thatat a hei 3000 feet ect 
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‘top of some tall tree. 
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NATURE WEEK BY WEEK 
Where to See the Birds’ .Eggs 


T no other time are the changes in 
the countryside so marked and 
so rapid as now. If we have eyes 

to see, and if we know where to look, 
we find Nature jn these days like a 
glorious kaleidoscope, with something 
fresh to unfold before us every day. 

The shrubbery, the hedgerow, and 
the> coppice are the scene of great 
excitement just now, for the birds are 
beginning to move, and if you approach 
quictly and keep perfectly still for a 
long time you -will be well repaid with a 
sight of their lovings and quarrellings. 
Some birds have already nested, and 
others are secking sites for their homes, 
while all are joining in the chorus that 
betokens the coming of spring. 

You should be able to find the nests 
of both the missel and the song thrush 
The missel usually builds in the fork of 
a tree, and lays four or five greenish- 
blue eges spotted with brown, while the 
song thrush generally nests in thick 
bushes and ivy, and its eggs, four or 
six, are bluer than the missel’s. 

Far away is the rooks’ nest, up at the 
It is made of 
stout sticks and twigs, plastered with 
mud and lined with moss and feathers, 
but, owing to the height, it is nearly 
impessible to get a pecp inside at the 
four or six sea-green eggs well blotched 
with purply-brown spots. Soon the 
mother will bring off her brood. 

The magpie, with a voice like a 
policeman’s rattle, is beginning to build; 
and you will find that she has chosen 
the small branches at the top of a tall 
tree, although at times she prefers to 
build in a hawthorn bush. The sociable 
jackdaw will be later with her nest; 
but already we see her looking out for a 
site, and before the end of the week her 
bnilding may begin. 

The long-eared owl and the brown 
owl have both built by now, and laid 
four or six white, glossy eggs. The 
brown owl usually chooses a hole in a 
tree, although =— 
at times she 
prefers a barn 
oran old ruin ; 
but the long- 
eared owl! never 
builds in a hole. 
She selects gen- 
erally an old 
nest. 

Other nests es 
now well tp 
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pigeons, great 
tits, wild ducks, "HE, CAEY. SB, enlovs 
and geese. The ; 


wild ducks and geese will have a fluffy 
little family to look after the next day 
cr two, if they have not come already. 


In well-wooded districts you will now 
hear a ringing peal of laughter that 
seems almost human. It is the green 
woodpecker calling to its mate. You 
should also listen carefully for the linnet 
singing amid the gorse; it has changed 
its dull grey-and--rown dress for a rosy- 
breasted garment and a crimson crown. 
Another common song now is the song 
of the greenfinch, bright and clear. 

The burrowing mole is often above 
ground at this time, having been driven 
from water-logged runs to hunt for 
worms at the surface. On a warm 
evening you may see a bat or two flitting 
in the dusk after insectson the wing. An 
adventurous dor, or oil beetle, or a 
whirligig beetle, will now and then be 
scen hurrying over the ground on some 
quest; and if you take a lantern into 
the garden after dark, on a mild night, 
you are pretty certain to see an early 
slug enjoying your early seedlings. 

Any spell of sunshine in March will 
bring out butterflics—the small tortoise- 
shell, -.the cabbage white, and the 
brimstohe ; but these soon return to 
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These words by Mr. Kipling are reproduced by the courtesy of Lord Meath, representing the 
Empire Day League. The music, by C. Crompton, is the copyright of the Children’s Newspaper 
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2 Father in heaven, who lovest all, 
Oh, help Thy children when they call; 
That they may build, from age to age, 
An undetiléd heritage. ; 


8 Teach us to bear the yoke in vouth 
With steadiness and careful truth ; 
That, in our time, Thy grace may give 
The truth whereby the nations live. 


4 Teach us to rule ourselves alway, 
Controlled and cleanly night and day ; 
That we may bring, if need arise, 

No maimed or worthless sacritice. 


5 Teach us to look, in all our-ends, 
On Thee for judge, and not our fnends ; 
‘That we, with Thee, may walk uncowed 
By fear or favour of the crowd: 


6 Teach us the strength that cannot seek, 
By deed or thought, to hurt the weak ; 
That, under Thee, we may possess, 

_ Man's strength to comfort man’s distress. 


7 cach us delight in simple things, 
And mirth that has no bitter springs ; 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And love to all men ‘neath the sun! 


shelter if a cold wind succeeds. The 
purple emperor moth, and other moths 
too, are beginning to venture out. 


The jelly-like spawn of frogs and 
toads is now seen floating on stagnant 
ponds and ditches; and the little black 
spots, if watched from day to day, will 
soon be seen unfolding into tiny tadpoles. 


Flowers and trees are opening out. 
The blackthorn and the: almond are 
covered with blossom; and the black 
and white poplars have their catkins. 


The wych elm, the spurge laurel, the 
gooseberry, and the box are allin flower ; 
while the hawthorn, or may, the sweet 
briar, the weeping willow,and the bramble 
are beginning to open their foliage. 

Crocuses, daffodils, primroses, cow- 
slips, daisies, dandelions, golden saxi- 
frage, lesser periwinkle, dogs’ mercury, 
white and other violets, creeping crow- 
foot, lesser celandine, and yellow fig- 
wort may all be found ; and even an early 
hyacinth is not rare. CLR, 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN | 


Now is the time to sow potatoes, winter 
greens, turnips, radishes, > artichokes, 
parsley, cos and cabbage lettuce, and 
peas, remembering that the peas should 
be sown at intervals of a fortnight in 
the early spring, so that they are not 
all ready for picking at the same time. 

Asters, cocks’ combs and petunias need 
rearing in the greenhouse; but hardy 
annuals can be sown in the open ground. 
Do not sow after heavy rain, but wait 
until the soil can be broken up finely 
with the rake. Give the lawn a top 
dressing, and prune any evergreens 
that need it. Prune also the roses now 
if they have not already been done. 


ACI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


L’oiseau chante du matin au soir 


Le chapeau repose sur la chaise 
Le chien aime bien son maltre 
Le gargon a écrit une lettre 
J’ai trouvé la clef de la caisse . 
Le tableau repose sur la table 
L’ESPION 
Un agent de la sdreté, dont Mhabilité 
est reconnue de tous, a rendu de grands 
services a l’Angleterre pendant la guerre. 
Il parle si bien l’allemand qu’un marin 
le prit pour un allemande. Cet homme 
était un traitre, et l’agent le savait bien 
cela. II possedait-un code dont on: se 
sert dans la marine, et, pensant que notre 
agent de Ifsareté était un. espion alle- 
mand, il le lui vendit. Le.livre passa 
ainsi dans des mains plus .séres, et le 
marin recut la punition qu’il-en ‘mé¢ritait, 


= _—X—_—",. 

HOW TO FIND YOUR WAY 

Point the hour hand of your watch exactly 
to the sun-at noon, and -the figure: 12 is due 
south, 6 is north, 3. is east,--and 9 is west. 
Every noon the sun is due south. -- eae 

Before noon tum the hour hand to the sun, 
follow your watch.face round .to twelve, the 
way the hand will go, and south is exactly 
half way to twelve, outward from your watch. 

After oon do exactly the same, but halve 
the-distance back'to noon instead of forward. 
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Five-Minute Story 


THE MAN ON THE CHIMNEY 


A tall chimney was being repaired 
in a manufacturing town. It was so 
high that no ladder couid reach the top, 
and the workmen had to go up and 
down by a rope. 

When the work was finished, the men 
began to swarm down the rope for the 
last time. All at once there was a great 
cry. The rope snapped, and fell to the 
earth with a thud. 

“It’s lucky we are safe down,” said 
one man. 

But somebody pointed to the top of 
the chimney, where the figure of a man 
stood out clearly against the sky. 

A cry of horror went through the 
little group. ; 

“It’s Jack Williams,” 
“What ever shall we do ? ” 

‘\ A ladder!’ cried one. 

But no ladder could reach so high. 

“A scaffold!” cried another. 

Put scaffolds are not raised in an 
hour. It would take days or wecks 
before a scaffold could reach Williams. 

. Then, while the men were all talking, 
a woman came running up. 

“It's Jack’s wife,” they said, 
thing! It will send her crazy!" 

But jack’s wife was not’ made of 
crazy stuff. She had thought out a plan. 

Going close up to the foot of the 
chimney she shouted to her husband. 
But it was a long way up, and her voice 
was lost long before it could reach him. 

“The megaphone!’ shouted some- 
body; and the great sound trumpet 
was fetched from the works. They 
took it to.the woman, and she shoutcd 
up the chimney side. 

“Take off your sock, Jack, cut a 
little hole in it, and unravel the wool 
till you get a thread long enough to 
reach tg the ground. Begin at the toe, 
and it will unwind quite easily. I 
know, because I knitted it. T*e your 
knife to it to weight it.” ; 

Jack had his shoe off in a_ twinkling. 
He understood quite well what his clever 
little wife meant to do, and in a few 
minutes the long piece of wool came 
slowly down to the anxious group 
below. They took off Jack’s knife, 
and tied a long length of thin twine to it, 
and called out : , 

“Haul up the twine, Jack, and when 
you've got hold of it, wave your cap.” 

Jack pulled, and when they saw him 
waving his cap they tied a piece of cord 
to the end of the twine, and called out : 

“ Haul up the cord, Jack!” 

Jack pulled again, and when he 
waved his cap to let them know that 
he had it in his hand they tied a rope 
to the end of the cord, and called out: | 

‘* Now haul up the oe Jack. It's 
a good stout one and will hold you.” 

Jack hauled up the rope, and in a few 
minutes they could see him fixing it in 
place of the old one firmly to the pulley. 
Then he waved his cap once more, and, 
taking the rope in his hands, slid safely 
to the ground and kissed his wife. 

“ That was a good sock,”’ he said. 

‘TI made it for a good man,” ae aie 

M. LL. 
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NEXT WEEK’S BIRTHDAYS 
and What Happened on Them 


Sunday, March 23. On this day, in 1208, 
to punish King John, the Pope placed Eng- 
land under an interdict, so that religious 
services could not be performed in any church. 

Monday. The crowns of England and 
Scotland were United by the accession of 
James the First to the English throne in 1603. 

Tuesday. The Thames Tunnel, proposed 
in 1799 and begun in 1825, was opened in 
1843, being 1,300 feet long, with the roof 15 
feet below the bed of the river. 
"Wednesday. Cecil Rhodes, pioneer of the 
British Empire and founder of Rhodesia, died 
on this day in 1902. : 

Thursday. Wilhelm Konrad von Rontgen, 
discoverer of the wonderful X-Rays, which 
pierce through certain solid substances, was 
born in 1845 on this day. : 

Friday. The planet Pallas was discovered 
by Olbers, an astronomer, in 1802. 

Saturday. The Punjaub, a province in 
North-West India of over 100,000 square 
miles, was declared British territory in 1849. 
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CHAPTER 1 
The Mysterious Messages 


ITH the telephones of his wire- 

less fixed over his ears, a 

pencil in his hand, and a 

writing-pad before him, Martin 

Vaile sat listening to the mysterious 
signals. 

Some minutes passed, and 
Martin, tapping idly on the paper 
with his pencil, seemed little in- 
terested in the sounds. Then sud- 
denly his attitude changed, his back 
Straightened, and a look of eager 
interest lit his keen grey eyes. 

His pencil began to work, and he 
rapidly jotted down a series of 
signals on the paper. 

Then he stopped writing and sat 
waiting, but nothing more came, 
and, glancing at his watch, he 
noted the time, slipped off the re- 
ceiver, and ran his fingers through: 
his close, brown, curly hair. 

The door of the big room 

ned, and a poy came quickly 
fa boy about Martin's age, but 
as dark and slight as Martin was 
tall and fair. 

“That you, Basil? ’’ said Mar- 
tin quickly. ‘I’m jolly! glad 
you’ve come.” 

Basil Loring gave the other a 
quick, bird-like glance. 

““ What's the matter, old son?” 
he asked lightly. ‘‘ Why this frown 
on your marble brow ? What -hor- 
rible news have you been absorbing 
through those wonderful wires ? ’’ 

“Nothing horrible, Basil, but 
something most — unthinkably 
baffling. I’ve just had the sixth 
message from the unknown sender.” 

“ The sixth message ? ’’ repeated 
Basil, looking puzzled. ‘' What in 
the name of sense are you talking 
about ?”’ 

“Oh, I forgot. You've not been 
here for a week, and don’t know 
anything about it. Well, every 
night for six nights past I have 
had a message from this unknown 
station. It gives the latitude and 
longitude, and says ‘Help! Come 
fo me!’ 

“‘ Sounds like an S.O.S., Martin. 
{s it a ship in trouble ? ” 

“Bless you, no. Nothing of 
the sort. This is from a much more 
powerful installation than any ship 
has. Besides, it isn’t a ship. The 
tuning is different.” 

“That’s Greek to me,” 
Basil. ‘ Explain.” 

“Well, you know we use dif- 
ferent length waves for wireless 
work, and ships use comparatively 
short waves. By adjusting my ap- 
paratus, I can cut those out com- 
pletely, so that all I catch is from 
the giant land stations such as the 
Eiffel Tower or Glace Bay in New- 
foundland. Their wave-lengths are 
much greater, and cannot be heard 
with the ordinary adjustment. The 
other night, as an experiment, I 
tried an even wider adjustment, 
and then came this mysterious mes- 
sage, or, rather, the duplicate of it ; 
and each night since, just at the 
samc hour, it has come again. As I 
told you, this is the sixth.” 

Basil stared. ‘1 understand 
about the waves,” he said. ‘‘ But 
surely, Martin, if this is a big sta- 
tion that you are hearing from, it’s 
easy enough to find where it is ? 
All the big stations are known, 
aren't they ?”’ 

“This one isn't,” Martin an- 
swered. “[ can tell you this 
much: if the sender states his 
position correctly, it’s right ip the 
iniddle of the sea.” 

This time Basil was startled. 

“If that’s the case, it must be 
fromaship. And yet you say that 
it’s from a big installation.” 

Suddenly his face cleared. ‘! Tell 
you what, Martin, it’s someone. 
having a joke with you—some 
fellow in one of the other big sta- 
tions playing a game.” 


said 


A BOY'S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISLA 


Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 
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Martin shook his head decidedly. 
“It’s not that, Basil. The message 

does come from the spot it is sup- 

posed to come from, or from that 
neighbourhood. You sec, nowadays, 
we are able to tell pretty accurately 

the direction of wireless signals. I 

have made experiments during the 

past week, and, as far as I can 
gather, the station is exactly 
where the sender says it is.”’ 

“Then there must be an island 
there,” said Basil. 

“Tf there is, it is not on my 
map, and, mind you, I have looked 
up the best Admiralty charts.”’ 

Basil shook his head helplessly. 

“It's beyond me, Martin,’ hesaid. 
“‘ Show me the spot on the map.:’ 

Martin took a chart out of a 
drawer and unrolled it. It repre- 
sented that vast tract of the North 
Atlantic Ocean between the Canary 
Islands and the Bermudas, between 
twenty and thirty degrees north. 
Near the centre of this, but a little 
to the west, Martin had made a 
tiny cross in pencil. 

“ There’s the spot,’’ he said. 

Basil looked at it for some 
moments. ‘‘ Why,” he said slowly, 
“that’s in the Sargasso Sea.”’ 

Martin nodded. 

“Exactly. It is right in the 
centre of that tremendous plain 
of weed which is drifted by 
circling currents into that dead 
water, and covers about two mil- 
lion square miles. That is where 
the mysterious island must be, 
and that is the spot from which 
these queerly-tuned messages must 
be reaching me.” 

Basil stared first at the map and 
then at Martin. 

“Tf the island is not charted, 
the only reason can be that the 
weed has prevented ships from 
getting to it,” he said. ‘ And if 
ships can’t get to it, how in the 
name of sense has this fellow got 
there? And if he has got there, 
how did he ever get his wireless 
there, or put it up? ”’ 

“ Just the questions I have been 
asking myself, Basil, and just the 
questions ] mean to solve before I 
am very much older. I hope to be 
on that island within a month.” 

“You're going there?” cried 
Basil. ‘‘ But how? Of course, 
you have the yacht, but she can’t 
travel through the weed any more 
than any other ship.” 

“True, my boy. But if one 
can’t travel through the weed the 
other way is to travel over it.” 

Basil’s eyes shone. 

‘‘ A’plane? ” he said breathlessly. 

“T shall take the ‘ Bat,’ Basil. 
She will do the trick if anything 
will. A flying boat ought to be 
the very thing for the Sargasso.” 

Basil drew a long breath. 

“ Topping!’ hesaid. ‘ Oh, Mar- 
tin, I wish I could come with you!” 

“T wish you could, Basil,” 
replied Martin gravely ; ‘‘ but I’m 
afraid it’s out of the question. 
You've gét to go back for your last 
term at St. Osyth’s. In any case, 
your father would not hear of it.”’ 

“What about yours?’ ques- 
tioned Basil, quickly. 

“Tam cabling him tomorrow,” 
Martin answered. 


The Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 


Augustus and Young Marmaduke were boys of high degree, 
And both were bent, like other boys, on what they called a spree. 
Augustus said to Marmaduke, ‘‘ Let’s spend a happy day 
In riding on the moving stairs.” Said Marmaduke, “ Hooray ! ’ 
And as the stairs were moving down, aS moving stairs will do, 


Augustus said, ‘‘ It’s left foot first.”” Said Marmaduke, ‘‘ Oh, no! 
It’s right foot first,” said Marmaduke; “ 
The stairs went moving swiftly, the boys cried out,“ Hold hard.” 
Alas! alack! they wouldn't move; ft 
(Don’t argue when on moving stairs if you'd escape this fate). 
Down they fell, the stairs went on, and through the little crack 
Augustus went with Marmaduke—each lying on his back. 
As flat as pancakes soon they were, and all their cries were vain | 
A porter rolled them up like rugs, and placed them in a train. 


CHAPTER 2 
Terrible News 


Martin stood on the wide- 
stretching lawn of Tregenvis Castle. 
The stately house lay behind him ; 
in front the Atlantic sparkled under 
the spring sun, and in the cove 
below lay the ‘‘ Flying Fox,” a 
magnificent ocean-going craft of 
twelve hundred tons, in which 
Martin and his father had 
travelled thousands of miles across 
the seas of all the world. 

Martin’s father was a very rich 
man, whose business interests lay 
in many countries, but his home 
was in Cornwall, and it was at 
Tregenvis that Martin had spent 
the happiest times of his life. 

The boy's eyes were on the drive. 
He was expecting the telegraph 
boy, with the answer to the cable 
he had sent the previous day to his 
father, who was in Florida attend- 
ing to one of the great land settle- 
ment projects he and his partner, 
Morton Willard, had started there. 

A boy on a bicycle came up the 
distant drive, and Martin walked 
quickly down the slope to meet him. 

“Telegram for you, sir,’ said 
the lad. 

“ Thanks,” 
with a smile. 

““ Dad is prompt,’’ he said. 
hardly hoped to hear today.” 

He tore the envelope open, un- 
folded the flimsy sheet, and read 
the message. 

The colour faded from his face ; 
his eyes went blank; he staggered 
and fell on the grassy bank. The 
slip fell from his shaking fingers. 

Then, with a_ big effort, 
pulled himself together, and, picking 


Martin 
“wy 


answered 


he 


The Scene of this Story 


‘up the telegram, forced himself to 


read it again. This was the message: 

“ Deeply regret to inform you 
your father died suddenly today 
result of heart failure. Am making 
all arrangements for funeral and 
writing by this mail. Willard, Sem- 
inole Hotel, Lacoochee, Florida.” 


“Dead! My father dead!” 
groaned poor Martin. 
The shock was terrible, for 


Martin’s mother had died when 
he was only a baby, and he and 
his father had been the greatest 
chums imaginable. And now his 
father had died, thousands of miles 
from home, without a last word! 

For many minutes Martin sat 
there, staring blankly in front of 
him, but with his mind’s cyes fixed 
on his father’s face as he had last 
seen him, barely a month before, 
on the landing-stage at Liverpool. 
When at last he rose and went to 
the house he looked five years older 
than when he had left it. 

How the next days passed 
Martin hardly knew. Everyone was 
as kind as could be, but he was 
in a dazed state and hardly knew 
what was happening around him. 

What roused him at last was a 
visit from the family lawyer, Mr. 
Vincent Meldrum. He arrived with 
a bag full of papers and a very 
grave face. They met in the library, 
an oak-panelled room full 
Mr. Harrington Vaile’s books. 

“Martin.”” began Mr. Meldrum. 
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it said so on the card,’ 


the staircase couldn’t wait 
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“I am going to tell you at once 
that I have bad news for you.” 

“It can’t be any worse than I 
have had already,” said poor 
Martin. ‘‘ You needn’t be afraid 
to tell me.” ; 

The lawyer looked at Martin 
and sighed. 

“Martin,” he said, “I have 
known you from a child, and I 
believe you have ee of pluck. 
You will need it all, I fear. Having 
said that, I will not keep you in 
suspense. The big land scheme at 
Cleansahd Bay has come to utter 
smash and the papers are saying it 
was a swindle from the beginning.” 

Martin lea to his feet. 

“A swindle! Who accuses my 
father of having anything to do 
with a swindle?” 

“ Steady, Martin — steady !”’ 
begged the lawyer. ‘‘ You and I 
know better, but others do not. 
I fear there is no doubt about the 
swindle; but your father did not 
know this. He took Mr. Willard’s 
word that the scheme was sound. 
Willard ran the whole thing, and, 
as you will remember, kept your 
father away from Florida on one 
excuse or another until quite lately.” 

Again Martin sprang to his feet. 

‘“ Then he murdered my father !”” 
he cried fiercely. 

Mr. Meldrum raised his hand. 

“You. "must not make rash 
accusations, Martin,’’ he _— said 
gravely. ‘‘ There is no suspicion, 
Ict alone proof, that Mr. Willard 
did anything of the kind: in any 
case your father's heart was weak.” 

“Then it was the shock killed 
him,” declared Martin; ‘‘ the 
shock of finding that he was mixed 
up in a swindle.” ~ 

“That is possible,’’ replied the 
lawyer. ‘“ Now listen, Martin. 
This is a bad business. The loss to 
the investors runs into an enor- 
mous sum. I fear that all your 
father’s property will be seized to 
pay the debt. There is this much 
comfort. The courts cannot touch 
the money you have under your 
mother’s will, so you will have a 
small but sufficient income to——-” 

Martin broke in with a quick 
question. 

“Is my father's money enough 
to satisfy the creditors? ”’ 

“1 doubt it, Martin.” 

“Then you will take every 
penny, Mr. Meldrum — every 
penny, do you hear? Sell the 
house, the yacht—everything. Do 
you think I would let anyone say 
that my dad had swindled them?” 


CHAPTER 3 
The Great Adventure Begins 


“You're going to the island, 
Martin ?”’ 

“I'm going, Basil.”” 

“ But—but what does old Mel- 
drum say?” 

““He doesn’t know, Basil. He 
thinks I am going to Florida. So 
I am, for the matter of that, but I 
mean to visit the island first. You 
see, it all fits in perfectly. The 
people who have bought the ‘ Fly- 
ing Fox’ want her delivered at 
Havana. So I may just as well go 
in her as not. And the‘ Bat’ is my 
own. I paid for her out of my own 
allowance, and | feel justified in 
keepingthcr. 1 have told Captain 
Anson, of the ‘ Flying Fox,’ just 
what I want to do, and he has 
agreed. You are the only other 
person who knows about it.” 

Basil looked worried. 

“TT almost wish you hadn’t told 
me. Suppose you come to grief ? "’ 

‘‘ If I do there’s no one to miss 
me except you, old friend.”” said 


Martin, gently. ‘‘ But don’t be 
upset. ‘There's no reason why | 
should come to harm. The island 
is not more than a hundred and 
fifty miles from the edge of the 
weed, and the ‘ Bat ’ will cover that 
distance in two hours.” 

“Yes; but suppose you get there 
and can’t get away again?” 

““T don’t see how that can be, 
unless 1 smash up the ‘ Bat,’ and 
if I do there’s always the wireless 
with which I can call for help.” 

‘I'd forgotten the wireless,” 
said Basil. ‘‘ Yes, youcando that.”* 

He paused. 

“But I say, Martin,” he went 
on, rather doubtfully. ‘‘ I thought 
your idea was to get square with 
Willard ? ”’ 

Martin's face hardened. 

“ That is exactly what I do mean 
to do,” he said sternly. “I shall 
never rest until he is punished —- 
until all these poor people who 
have lost their money through him 
have been repaid to the last penny. 
But don’t you sce that this delay 
may help? At present Willard is 
on his guard. e will be looking 
out for me, and is sure to know 
that I amstarting for Florida. If 1 
disappear on the way he will think 
the danger is over. He won't worry. 
Then, when he has forgotten, I 
shall swoop down on him.” 

Martin's eyes were shining. 
Basil stared at him in wonder. 

“You'll get him all right, I feel 
sure of that,’’ he declared. ‘ Be- 
sides, I daresay you'll make a 
fortune on the island. A man who 


has a great wireless like that must 
be awfully rich.” 

“Th thought of that,’’ said 
Martin. “And I shall want 


money to tackle this swindler 
Willard. The messages make it 
quite plain that someone is wanted 
there, on the island, and if who- 
ever is there will pay for my help, 
why, I sha'n’t refaee the money. 
And now, goodbye, —_ Basil. 
Keep a still tongue, and I will 
promise you shall hear from me as 
soon as possible.” 

‘*Goodbye, Martin !’’ said Basil, 
‘in a voice not very steady. ‘ And 
just remember, if you are in a hole, 
I‘Ildoanything on earth that Lcan!”” 

“1 know you will,’ Martin 
answered, as he wrung his friend's 
hand. ‘‘ Goodbye again. I ga 
aboard tonight, and we sail first 
thing in the morning.” 

Basil left, and Martin finished 
his packing. Two hours later he 
went aboard the yacht. At five 
next morning he was on deck. He 
stood alone in the stern, taking lis 
last look at the beautiful old house 
with its wide, smooth lawns, and 
the tall trees behind with the rooks 
cawing in the branches. 

The yacht swung southward 
around a tall headland, cutting off 
the view. 

“' Goodbye, old home,”’ said Mar- 
tin softly. ‘‘ Goodbye, Home!” 

But some day, he knew, he would 
see his home again. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


THE FARMER AND HIS SACKS 


A farmer was taking his grist to 
the mill in sacks thrown across the 
back of his horse. On the way, the 
horse stumbled, and one of the sacks 
fell to the ground. It was tov 
heavy for him to lift, and he was at 
a loss to know what to do. As he 
stood wondering, he ‘saw a horse- 
man coming towards him. 

When, however, the rider came 
nearer, the farmer saw that he was 
none other than the nobleman who 
lived in the great house at the top 


| of the hill, and he was afraid to ask 


for help. But the nobleman dis- 
mounted. . 

‘I see you have had something 
of a mishap, friend,’’ he said. “‘ It 
is fortunate [ came along just now. 

So saying, he took one end of the 
sack, the farmer took the other, 
and the load was once more placed 
on the horse’s back. 

“ My lord,”’ said the farmer, “ how 
can I thank you?” 

“ Easily enough, my good fel- 
low,” said the nobleman. “' When- 
ever you see anyone in a difficulty, 
help him all you can, ang that wil) 
be thanking nte.’ 
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“T want to know,” cried the 
irate visitor, ‘‘ whether that item 
of yours in regard to me is an inten- 
tional insult !’’ + 

“Who are you?” 
editor. 

“Fm Dr. Killiam, and I refer 
to your announcement of the illness 
of the Honourable John Jones, in 
which yousay :‘ Mr. Jonesisin dan- 
ger. Dr. Killiam has been called in.’ ’’ 


C) ® e 

A Favourite Fruit 
Here are six well-known objects. 
One letter in each name is one 
Write 


asked the 


letter of a favourite fruit. 


down the names of the objects, 
and then find the letters which spell 
the name. Answer next week 
@ ® e 

The proprietor of a menagerie 
Keeps caged together a lion, a tiger, 
a wolf, and a lamb, which he labels 
“The Happy Family.’ When 
askcd confidentially how long these 
animals had lived together, he 
answered : 

“Ten months; but the lamb 
has to be renewed occasionally.” 


© ) CO) 
Blaeks and Whites 
Rule out seven spaces. In the 
first three place black discs, and in 
the last three place white discs, 
leaving the middle space vacant. 
You have to move the discs one at 


A n C b E F G 


a time until they have exchanged 
places. You may move only onc 
at a time into a vacant place, and 
may jump over one at a time, but 
not over more. You cannot move 
hackwards. Answer next week 
® ® e 
A monkey named Mizzy-Maroo 
Fell in love with a potful of glue ; 
He swallowed it quick, 
And observed: ‘I shall stick 
To this diet, whatever they do.” 


® e @ 
Do You Live in Wednesbury ? 
Wednésbury means ‘‘ Wodin’s 
Field.”""’| This Wodin was the god 
of the old Germans. 
® ® rc) 
The Fogeymouse 


When it is cold the fogeymouse 
Takes shelter in some airy house; 
but when the sunshine it perceives, 
It hastens out and nibbles leaves. 


@ @ 6 
The Disappearing Coin . 

Here is a capital trick that may 
be performed with an ordinary 
drinking-glass and a coin. The 
performer takes a coin from his 
pocket, or borrows one, and places 
It before him on a sheet of note- 
paper. On the paper also is a 
tuinbler upside down. The _ per- 
former throws a handkerchief over 
the glass, and, lifting both glass 
and handkerchief, places the mouth 
of the glass over the coin. ‘ Be- 
gon!” he cries ; and as he lifts the 
handkerchief it is found that the 


coin has gone. 


cries, ‘‘ Come back!”’ 
lifts the handkerchief and glass, be- 
hold! the coin is there again. 

The sccret is that over the mouth 


of the glass is pasted a circle of 
When the glass is 


whitc paper. 
standing mouth downwards on the 
white paper this covering is in- 
visible, but it hides the coin, which 
is only seen when the glass is lifted 
as well as the handkerchief. 
@ ® ) 

She: “ I wonder why they hung 
that picture ?”’ 

He: “ Perhaps they couldn't 
catch the artist.” 

e @ 8 
The Marvellous Sum 

This is a mystifying trick, and 
very effective. You ask a friend to 
put down a row of figures, say six. 
You then leave room for six further 
rows of figures, and draw a line at 
the bottom of the space, and fillin a 
row of figures, thus : 


He puts down, say ee 146,287 
Leave space for 
six rows 
You fillinthisrow .. 3,146,284 


Deduct 3 from the last figure he 
puts down, and start your answer 
with this figure and follow with his 
first five figures; and when you 
come to his last figure, from which 
you have deducted 3, you put down 
the remainder, in this case 4. 

Now you ask him to place in the 
second row, and he adds another 
row under the first. You add the 
third row, and then he puts down 
the fourth ; you put down the fifth ; 
he the sixth; and vou the seventh 
and last row. It is now found that 
the sum adds up to the total vou put 
down. The secret lies in the fact 
that when you put down your 
figures in each case you make every 
figure in his row and your row 
total g. Let us imagine a set of figures 


He putsdown.. ee 146,287 
He puts down we ee BDO, 425 
You add figures to total 

nine with those above. 610,574 
He puts down ee 240,035 
You make these total nine 753,864 
He putsdown... .. 138,250 
You make these total nine 861.749 
This is the total you had 

already put down » 3.146.284 


® @ @ 


A Cat may Look at a King 
© @ ® 

“What do you mean by this, 
sir?’ demanded an angry adver- 
tiser. 

“What's the matter / 
the publisher. 

“This advertisement of ‘ our 
delicious canned meats from the 
best Continental houses °- you've 
made it read * horses’! 

@ @ 1) 
Is Your Name Jane? 

Jane is the feminine of John. 
It is a Hebrew name, and means 
“Grace of God." It comes from 
the same root as Hannah, which is 
from Johanna, and from Johanna 
we get John, Jane. and Joan, as 
well as the Scottish Janct. 


inquired 


® ® ® : 
A lobster named Archibald Tirrives 
Kept a shop on the rocks off St. 
Ives ; 
He sold bulls’-eyes and toys 
‘Lo his own little boys, 
And canes to the neighbouring 
wives. 
i ® g 
“You want to make us believe 
you were born at four o'clock in the 
morning. Bosh! You never get 
up before nine!” 


He throws the 
handkerchief over the glass and 
And as he 


“Tm going to town today,” 
said Master. Jacko. 

“ [wish you would call for the 
kettle,” said his Mother. 

“And bring me a tin of to- 
bacco, there's a good boy,” said 
his Father. , 

“And, Jacko dear,” said 
Sister Belinda, ‘‘ could you fetch 
my new hat?’ I'll give you a 
penny if you bring it home.” 

“Here’s a shilling,’’ said Big 
Brother Adolphus. ** Buy mea 
tie. If you come home without 
it, I'll knock your head off.” - 

“ Right-o!"’ said = Jacko, 
jumping up. ‘“ Good-bye.” 

“ Want to go too,”’ cried Baby 
Jacko. , 

“Come on then," said Jacko. 
“We shall have to get the car 
out if you're coming.” 

The car was an old sugar-box 
with two perambulator wheels, 
and long sticks for shafts. Baby 
scrambled inside, and Jacko put 
his arms through some reins with 


See 


bells on, and flung the ends to 
Baby, and off they went. 

They did the shopping, and 
were on their way home when 
poor Baby Jacko's tooth began 
to ache. Jacko wondered what 
he could do to make him forget it. 


More of Jacko Next Week 


A man dropped his wig in the 
strect, and a boy picked it up for him. 
“Thanks, my boy,” said the 
owner. ‘* You are the first genuine 
hair-restorer I have ever seen.” 
© @ ® 
What did the carwig say as he 
went over thecliff? ’Ere we go!” 
@ @ 1} 
There was a smart lawyer of York 
Who went for & ride on a stork ; 
But when high in the air 
He cried out in despair 
That his head was as light as a cork. 


ic) ® ® 
PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 
How Does an Acetylene Lamp Burn ? 


Water and carbide make acetylene gas 


——_—_—. 


Master Jacko Goes to Town 


*. T know,” he said.‘ We'll 
makea hoop of Daddie’s tobacco.” 

He tied a long string to the 
tin and gave the end to Baby. 
As Jacko ran along the tin 
bumped and jingled, and Baby 
shouted with delight. 

“More ! "he cried. 

So Jacko tied a string to the 
kettle, and dangled it over the 
other side! and it bumped and 
made such a lovely noise that 
Baby screamed out ‘‘ More!” 

So Jacko got the hat and tied 
that to a string, and it knocked 
against;.flie car, and looked so 


‘funny when the wind blew the 


feathers about that Baby still 
cried.‘ More !”’ 

Then Jacko unfolded the tie 
and fixed it to one of the shafts, 
so that it flapped like a flag. 

And then they ran home. 

“ Just look at my kettle!” 
screamed Mother. 

“ Just look at my hat!” 
squealed Belinda. 


sa 


“ Just look at my tobacco!” 
roared Fathes—for the lid had 
rolled off and the tin was empty ! 

“ And—look—at—my—tie,”’ 
said Adolphus very quietly. 

But Jacko caught his eye, and 
ran before they could catch him! 


“Why, Pa, this is roast beef!” 
exclaimed little Willie at dinner, 
on the evening when Mr. Chump- 
leigh was the guest of honour. 

“ Of course,” said the father. 
“What of that?” 

“ Why, you told Ma this morning 
that you were going to bring a 
*muttonhead ' for dinner!" 

® 1) @ 
There was a queer doctor of Crewe, 
Who never said, How do you do ¢ 

He would waggle his head 

Back and forward instead, 

Till his face turned perfectly bluc. 
© @ ® 

“You naughty boy, where have 
you been? You have been fighting 
with Jim again! Just look at the 
state of your clothes! I shall have 
to buy you a new suit.” 

“Don't say a word, mamma. I 
wish you could see Jim. His 
mother will have to get a new boy.” 

- 0 © ® 
Tis midnight, and the setting sun 
Is slowly rising in the west; 
The rapid rivers slowly run; 
The frog is on his downy nest: 
‘The pensive goat and sportive cow, 
Hilarious, leap from bough to bough. 
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Pack Up Your “‘Croubles in Your Old Kit Bag 


The Beggarman 

If you had been walking about 
the streets of a certain city long 
ago, you might have seen a 
beggarman and his little boy 
begging for bread. And you 
would have turned to look at 
him, for there was pride as well 
as hunger in his face. The boys 
would mock him as he passed, 
for this proud beggar had 
visions worthy of a king, so that 
the people thought him crazy. 

Once, in his happier days, he 
had been a sailor, and his heart 
was ever on the sea. He longed 


for its “adventures, and would 


sit for hours and watch the ships 
go by. His mind would go out 
with them, dreaming of new 
lands beyond the waters. 

If only he hada ship he would 
find them. But ships were not 
for beggars ; and he walked about 
the town, helpless and pathetic, 
filled with his dreams. He be- 
lieved in them. Sometime, 
somewhere, he would get his 
ships, and would sail to the land 
of his dreams. And then Ah! 
Who knew what might happen ? 

At last the Queen gave the 
beggarman three tiny vessels, 
though she had to sell her jewels 
to pay for them. She gave him 
men to man them; but because 
no sailors could be found to risk 
their lives, they took men from 
the prisons. 

They sailed for days and 
weeks, on and on into the un- 
known. They faced danger and 
death, and in the midst of all 
their troubles they found that 
the plans they had worked out 
were wrong. The men, ignorant 
and full of superstition, held the 
poor beggarman responsible tor 
their ill-fortune, and threatened 
to kill him. But he— poor 
leader !—feared nothing and be- 
lieved all, and in the end his 
faith was rewarded. It was a 
great reward: for one day they 
came in sight of a new country, 
a mighty land of which no man 
in Europe knew. The beggar- 
man was right: his vision had 
come true; he stood on his ship, 
and looked at a new world. 
His men burst into tears to 
think of what they had done ; 
they who had been ready to take 
his life now fell at his feet, and 
hailed him as aking. , 

And a king he. was, for he had 
led them to a new kingdom. 

Then he went home; and the 
manner of his homecoming is 
hard to believe. Surely he would 
he covered with glory and honour, 
with laurel wreaths and chains 
of gold! Well, they gave him 
chains, but they were prison 
chains ; they gave him a dwell- 
ing-place, and it was a prison cell. 


The beggar had found a 
kingdom, but he was_still a 
beggar. He died poor and 


neglected, while the king and his 
courtiers — lived 
on in their pros- 
perity. But to- 
day the empire 
of that king has 
gone, and no- 
thinks 
much of him, but 
all the world—ssg 
loves the memory 0 


brave beggarman. 
portrait. Who was he? 
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ENGINES ROARING IN THE CLOUDS | 


CHEROKEE TEEHEE 


GREAT STORY OF THE 
LIBERTY BOND 


Tomahawk and America’s 
Teeming Millions 


RISE -OF A RED INDIAN BOY 


On. every Liberty Bond in America, 
the bonds by which the Government at 
Washington financed the war, is an odd- 
looking name, Houston T. Tcehee. It is 
the name in which the Government of 
the United States has pledged itself on 
twenty million bonds to pay the holder 
back in full. It stands for the financial 
honour of America. 

Whose is this odd name ? 
name of a Red Indian boy ! 


The Wigwam Boy 

Ilis father was a Red Indian warrior 
of the fought on the 
side of the Federals in the Civil War. 
Suiting his name to his record, he was 
called Di-hi-hi, which means, the Iviller. 
The American troops nicknamed him 
Techee, the word they use to describe a 
giggling laugh. The name clung to the 
and when a little 
was born in the = warrior’s 
too, was called Teehce. 
name and the initial 
of Booker T. 
leader 

jrom 
country's 


Cherokees, who 


papoose 
wigwam he, 
‘The Christian 
came like the 
Washington, the 
He, when he was 
slavery, took the name of the 
greatest rnan as his own surname, 
Booker out of love of literature, 
ina T. to be in the 


name 
great 
eman¢ Ipated 


neero 


used 
and put 
American fashion. 
With his curious name hee 
grew up in the family wigwam, the 
Indian reservation in Sequoyah County 


young Tee 
in 


Oklahoma, and he spoke only his native 
tongue. At 15 he went to the Cherokee 
school, still talking € herokee, and entered 
the white world of America as much a 


had been in TPyvance 


Rapid Rise to Fame 
‘To learn English was his pas: 
got a little knowledge by 
nichts, then he went back to the 
Indian reservation, worked first on a 
farm, and then in a native store, until 
he had money enough to take him toa 
college. Later on he worked at law and 
at public dutics in an Indian village. 
When the village grew into a city 
this man with the name of a laugh be- 
came its first mayor, progressing next 
to a seat in the Oklahoma Parliament, 
where he specialised in constitutional 
law. The result was that in 1914 he 
was appointed United States Probate 
Attorney, and a year later became 
Registrar of the Treasury. In that 
capacity his name has appeared on 
every Liberty Bond that Ifis been 
issued in the United States ; and that is 
how it happens that a man whose father 
plied the tomahawk has his name on 
one of the splendid scraps of paper with 
which the Allies won the war. 
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The world is changing fast. 
worth would hav 


What a World This Is 


Bliss 
e said, to be alive, and to be young is very heaven. 
The Children’s Newspaper is young, and it will live to sce and tell 
the story of wonders yet undreamed. 
They tell us of trains that will run under the sea, and take us from London to Calcutta. 
They tell us of engines that will take us through the clouds, or anywhere we want to go. 
They tell us of the wireless telephone by which men may speak to one another anywhere. 
It iscoming,all this and more. 
numlgr of this paper will see it all, with wonders greater yet. 


it is in these days, as ee 


What do these pages tell ? 


Those who read the thousandth 


| lizard 


| the snake 


THIS WAY TO CAIRO—THE NEW SIGN-POST OF THE CLOUDS 


RIVERS SOLID WITH LIVING SALMON 


Eureka, the port and capital of Hum- 
boldt County, in California, stands in 
Humboldt Bay, so its inhabitants know 
something of fish and fishing; but 
they have just had a rare experience. 

In order to link their Big Lagoon with 
the harbour, they have cut a canal. 
When the last obstruction was removed, 
and fresh water from the lake, began to 
flow into the sea, an astonishing thing 
happened. The new canal suddenly 
became alive with salmon from the sea. 

This is quite an unusual course for 
salmon to follow. Though a few may 
wander to strange rivers, the majority 


return from their sea-feeding to the 
rivers from which they first entered the 
deep. There must have been an excep- 
tional swarm of salmon ine Humboldt 
Bay for this to have occurred. 


Tasting the swect water of the inland 
lagoon, they would rush up the canal 
to lay their eggs; and so tremendous was 
the invasion that the entire waterway 
was choked with leaping, struggling, 
writhing salmon. The same sort of 
thing happens in the inland waters of 
Alaska and Kamschatka, where the 
salmon swarm in such numbers that the 
rivers become solid with them, 


| SNAKE AND LI AND LIZARD © 
RACE 


EXCITING CHASE IN A 
MUSEUM 


How the Snake Missed the 
Lizard and Caught Itself 


In his charming book 
Mr. E. J. Banfield, the prince of beach- 
combers, cites an extraordinary snake 
adventure from Australia. It is about 
a little “ whip snake ” that was kept in 
a case in the Australian museum, where 
it used to lie during the cooler months 
under a piece of bark. 

One day a small skink lizard was 
the and the snake 
lively chase. ‘The lizard ran under the 
bark, reaching the other side 
scampered back over the top, « losely pur- 
sued by the snake, The lizard re-entered 
the bark tunnel, from which the tail of 
the snake was rapidly disappearing. 


The Snake’s Tragic Blunder 
The 
heels 


“Tropic Days,” 


put 


into case, began a 
g 


and on 


snake was just on the lizard’s 
and made a It missed the 
and struck its own retreating tail, 
In that 


and 


lunge. 


about two inches from the tip. 
amazing situation it held on firmly, 
force was necded to make it let 

So here was a matter-of-fact founda- 
tion for the widespread belief that snakes 
sometimes begin to swallow themselves. 
It was a blunder on the whip-snake’s 


go. 


part; it aimed at the lizard and struck 
itself, just as we sometimes bite. our 
tongue. The pertinacious holding on is 


casily understood, for the jaws and teeth 
of snakes are adapted not to let go once 
has struck successfully. 

Once the snake strikes and holds with 
its fangs, object must go forward 
assailant’s throat, the 
The lower jaw of the 
when it has taken 


the 
down its or 
reptile perishes, 
serpent is hinged ; 
hold, first the right 
forward and an 
the left follows suit. 
inwards towards the throat, and 
every forward-reaching bite draws the 
victim a little farther in. There can be 
no letting out, for the hook-like tecth 
cannot reverse their action. 


An Adventure at the Zoo 


That is the explanation of one of the 
mysteries of the Zoo. One night a 
keeper placed two pigeons in a com- 
partment which contained a pair of 
friendly boa-constrictors, In the morn- 
ing the keeper found both pigeons hac 
been eaten, but only one snake 
remaincd ! 

In all likelihood, having eaten .one 
pigeon, it struck at the second bird 
when the smaller snake had already 
begun its meal. Both snakes would then 
be eating the same pigeon. ‘The second 
boa would find the first boa’s head in the 
way, and as ‘it could not disgorge the 
pigeon, it would necessarily take the 


under-jaw moves 
advanced grip; 
The fangs 


takes 
then 


curve 


other boa’s head as 5 
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WIRELESS TELEPHONE 


Flying Men Talk to Each 
Other 


GROWING WONDER OF THE 
CLOUDS 


The wireless telephone is coming on 
apace; but for the war we should now 
have been able to talk by wireless round 


the world. 

Within the last few years mens 
voices have been heard from America 
to Europe: that is to say, men speaking 
in New York were heard at the Eiffel 
Tower. But within the last few weeks 
the great feat has been accomplished 
of enabling two men flying in the clouds 
to talk to one another miles apart. That 
is the beginning of stupendous things. 

Men have for some time been able to 
speak from the earth to an aeroplane in 
the sky, and to receive a spoken mes- 
sage from it; they have also been able 
to communicate by wireless both ways. 

But it is a new achievement for men 
moving at roo miles an hour to speak 
to one another; and it means that the 
day has come when we shall be able to 
speak to each other from train or ship 
or aeroplane. Within the last few wecks 
the Presidént of America has spoken 
by wireless from sea, and now the 
Secretary of the American Navy has 
spoken: by wireless to the clouds from 
his office in Washington to a man who 
was flying: 150 miles away. 


Pocket Wireless 


It is hoped that the Marconi company 
may next year have desk telephones in 
London for speaking to New York. 
You will take up your telephone,- and 
ask for Central One, New York, and will 

“hear as plainly as if the voice were in 
your room. : 

But even greater things than that 
the Marconi Company hopes to do, for 
it is believed that pocket wireless sets 
are coming, so that a man may hear 
a bell ring in his pocket, take out the 
little receiver, put it to his ear, and 
hear the voice of his ‘friend—perhaps 
from a city in Philadelphia, or from a 
train going to Jerusalein, or from a 
liner in mid-Atlantic, or from an 
acroplane flying over Moscow. So we 
go forward. As Galileo said, when they 
tortured him for believing that the 
earth goes round—the world does move. 


NOT TOO QUICKLY 


Princess Pat has left the kings and 
joined the people. Queen Marie of 
Rumania thinks we must not be in too 
much of a hurry in making these ire- 
mendous changes. She has been speak- 
ing to some journalists, and it is very 
interesting to hear her saying, as she 
talks about the Bolsheviks: ‘‘ You 
must not upset us kings and queens so 
quickly as that.” 


The Children’s Newspaper . 


RIDING IN TRAINS UNDER THE SEA 


Tubes that will open the Way from London to Bombay 


The first men to reach Britain walked 
in with unmoistened feet. We were 
part of Europe, the most westerly 
stretch of her coast. But the land- 
bridge sank and the sea broke through, 
and we became islanders. 

Ever since then communication with 
the Continent has been by ship until 
the aeroplane came. Now it seems as il 
the dream of ages is to come true, for 
we are to burrow under the bed of the 
Straits of Dover and ride under the sea 
by train. The Channel Tunnel is com- 
ing, and peace has made this great 
dream possible. 

Only military considerations 
held back the scheme in the past. 


have 
In 


spite of elaborate precautions, such as 
the possibility of flooding the tunnel 


The Snake that missed the Lizard and caught 
. Itself. See story on page one 


to the roof for the distance of a mile, 
and of blowing up the entrance to it at 
the touch of a button, the military and 
naval authorities have hitherto opposed 
the plan. But with Germany beaten, 
almost everything is possible. 

The proposal is to drive two parallel 
tubes, each 18 feet in diameter, through 
the grey chalk which-forms the bed of 
the sea, with cross tunnels at every 


200 yards or so. The material will be 
dug out by revolving cutters working 
in steel shields, which will support the 
matter overhead as they advance. The 
material excavated will be brought out 
of the tunnel by rapidly revolving end- 
less belts. 3 

The entire plant for working will be 
electrical; and a huge power station 
will be erected in Kent, around which 
will grow up a model town for the 
workmen and their families. The 
entire work will cost, it is estimated, 
between 20 and 25 million pounds, and 
will Iast five years, or perhaps eight. 

The tunnel completed, trains starting 
from a great new terminus at Charing 
Cross will pass from England, travel 
for 30 or 40 minutes in the 
tunnel, reach France, and traverse 
Belgium, Holland, Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, and Turkey, 
as far as Constantinople. Lach journey 
could be made without a change of 
train. The way lies open to Polamd and 
Russia, with Vladivostok as the terminus. 


New Chapter of Travel 


A tunnel under Gibraltar Strait would 
carry a train out of Europe into Africa, 
adding a new chapter of travel to the 
mental creation of Cecil Rhodes, who 
dreamed of a Cape to Cairo railway. 
The tunnel will therefore give us access 
by train to Asia and Africa; and we 
shall be able one day to travel the 
entire Old World. While some of us 
are riding to America above the clouds, 
others will be riding to France under the 
sea, and on from France to anywhere, 
with only brief spells upon the water. 

flere are some facts which give an 
idea of the work involved in the Channel 
Tunnel. It will employ about 4000 
men and cost £20,000,000. They will 
bore a double way through chalk for 
30 miles, 22 miles under water. Each 
of these two ways will have a drainage 
gallery beneath it. Four or five million 
tons of chalk will be excavated. 


WHAT A DUMB MAN SAID 


Charles Noakes, while fighting at the 
Dardanelles, had shell-shock and lost his 
voice. It seemed as if he was to be 
dumb for life; but the other day he 
went to a kinema, and while he was 
laughing at a comic picture he felt as if 
something was rising in his throat, 
and he shouted aloud: “I can speak ! 
Thank God!” So overcome with joy 
was he that he fell on his knees and cried, 

This sounds almost like a miracle, 
but recoveries of this kind have been 
quite frequent during the war. Soldiers 
who have been smitten dumb have sud- 
denly regained power of speech; sol- 
diers who have been smitten deaf 


have suddenly heard again; = soldiers 
unable to walk have quickly recovered 
the use of their legs; and soldiers unable 
to see have recovered their sight. 

Doctors who have made a special 
study of nerve troubles know that in 
these cases of dumbness,  deatness, 
blindness, and lameness there is no 
real disease, and that it is chiefly a case 
of the mind forgetting how to use the 
senses and muscles which are ordinarily 
its servants. One hears of people who, 
when they are frightened, forget their 
own name, and even lose power over 
their legs, and these cases of deafness 
and blindness and dumbness are of 
that kind. It is the will that has lost 
its power over the body. 
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THE GRAND DUKE’S 
LAST FRIEND 
Pathetic Story from Russia 


When the war opened the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, commanding a mighty 
army of Russians, was one of the most 
powerful and respected men in all the 
world. When he was murdered, two 
months ago, he walked to the place of 
execution with one friend left at his 
side, and that 
was a kitten. 

With the rise 
of Bolshevism, 
the Grand Duke, 
who invaded. 
East Prussia to 
save the Allies 
after the Retreat 
from Mons, was 
arrested and 
taken from one 
prison to an- 
other,  eventu- 
ally reaching the 
terrible fortress 
of Peter and Paul 
in Petrograd. In 
that tragic pile 
there was not one 
to do reverence 
to this man who 
had saved the 
Grand Duke Nicholas Allied Armies. A 

little kitten was 
the Grand Duke’s sole companion. 
Rations were served to him only three 
times a weck, and he shared his allow- 
ance with his little pet. 

On a bitter winter’s morning a com- 
pany of Bolshevik rutfians entered the 
Grand Duke’s cell and summoned him 
forth. He came out with the kitten in 
lus arms. When the moment came for 
him to be shot, he handed his pet to a 
bystander, and said, ‘‘ Take care of it 
in memory of me.’’ Then he fell dead, 
before a hail of bullets. 

The story has just been told to the 
French Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, to which the Grand Duke 
belonged. After the recital the assembly 
rose and adjourned in silence, which was 
broken only by pitying sighs. 


Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What does Bolshevik mean?  [ol- 
shevik is a Russian word meaning 
majority, so that a Bolshevik is a man 
in a majority, and the word has been 
adopted by the revolutionaries. 

What does Red Tape mean? It isa 
sarcastic word for the waste of time by 
Government officials over matters ot 
mere form. Documents in Government 
offices are tied with red tape. 

What is Sinn Fein? Sinn Fein, 
pronounced Shin Fane, is the name of 
an Irish society. Translated into Eng- 
lish the name is “ ourselves alone.’ 
At present the avowed object of the 
society is to promote the boycotting 
of England; but it was originally 
founded by an Irish university professor 
for reviving the Irish language. 
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ARCTIC*: 


It is proposed that the — 
caribou, of which per- 
haps 50 millions run 
wild in Canada, should 
be hunted by aero. 


planes, for food 


ry 


Poland is to have an 
outlet to the sea 


All over Europe millions of people 
are starving. In Bohemia one child 
in every four under 14 is dying 


Timz Everywhere at this Moment 
This map shows time all over the worl. 
Sunlight travels westward round the earth. 
Its full circle is 25,000 miles, or 360 degrees. 
and it completes its journey in 24 hours, 

travelling 15 degrees an hour 
We count time from the halfway point, the 
line on which Greenwich stands. At noon in 
Greenwich for every 15 degrees east the day is 
one hour older, and for every 15 degrees west 
the day is one hour younger 


THE LITTLE PE 


Europe is just now in a state very 
much like a jig-saw puzzle before you try 
to put it together. The task of the 
Pcace Conference is tomake this attempt. 
‘There are a large number of bits lying 
about. The ditticulty is to fit them in 
to make a corhplete picture. 

Before the war there was a complete 
picturce—not a satisfactory nor a pleasing 
picture, but one which did fit together. 

There were the three empires, 
Germany, Russia, Austria, each doing 
its best by means of numberless officials, 
policemen, and Soldiers to prevent the 
German, Russian, and Austrian peoples 
from ruling ‘themselves. There were in 
Russia and Austria a collection of differ- 
ent nationalities, each aspiring to govern 
itself, instead of being governed in a 
fashion which often offended its feelings. 


Men Who Make the Quarrels 

For example, there were the Finns, 
who, being a more civilised and orderly 
people than the Russians, did not at all 
like being ruled by Russian officials. 
There were the races which lived in the 
Baltic Provinces—Lithuanians, Tetts, 
Esthonians. ‘There were the nationalities 
of the Caucasus, There were the Poles. 

fn the same way the Empire of the 
Jlapsburgs, who ruled Austria-Hungary, 
was made up of many races, Bohemians 
—who are generally called nowadays by 
the ugly name of Czecho-Slovaks—and 
other peoples of Slav origin, that is, 


‘belonging to the same stock as _ the 


Russians, the Serbians, and the Bul- 
garians. These peoples had been drawn 
into the Austrian Empire during the 
period when no attention was paid to 
what little rations wanted, when small 
peoples were treated as the natural prey 
of powerful monarchs, and handed over 
to any monarch who could establish by 
force of arms his claim to rule over them. 
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Now most of the small nationalitics 
want to set up as Separate States, and 
some of them are quarrelling already 
over the territory they shall have. It is 
not by the men and women who compose 
these nationalities that the trouble is 
being made. All they want is to settle 
down, to cultivate their land and build 
their industries up again, and live in 
peace and quietness, not interfering with 
anybody and not being interfered with. 
Those who are making the trouble are 
the men who sct up as governors of the 
new little States. 

Europe’s Jig-Saw Puzzle 

Their object is to have as much 
territory as possible to govern. The 
more they have, the more important 
they wif be, the larger will be the sums 
of money that ,can be gathered in 
by taxation. These were the motives 
which animated monarchs when they 
fought with one another for territory 
in the bad days which we hoped had 
been left behind when the Allies won the 
war. Unfortunately these same motives 
are found to be sometimes as strong in 
the rulers of republics as in kings. 

This makes it very difficult for the 
Peace Conference to put together the 
jig-saw puzzle in a satisfactory way, 
and to make a picture out of, all the 
pieces of States which are lying about. 

The only way for any people to get 
good government is for every man and 
woman to take part in governing. This 
can be done by means of elections. 
The citizens of a State can decide by 
their votes at elections what laws they 
will live under, and whether they will 
behave peaceably and kindly towards 
their neighbours, or do their best to 
grab their neighbour's territory. 

Unfortunately, even in countries which 
have governed themselves fora long time, 


the citizens are not yet all—or anything 
like all—awake to the necessity of taking 
an intelligent interest in their country’s 
affairs. In the, small new States of 
Eastern Europe very few of the people 
understand anything beyond cultivat- 
ing their land and looking after their 
flocks and herds. They are easily duped, 
therefore, into supporting whatever 
their rulers propose, and into believing 
that other peoples are their natural 
enemies, and so in some part$ there has 
been more fighting. 

But these battles have been nothing 
compared with the fierce war which has 
been going on in German cities. The 
quarrel there is between the supporters 
of the men who are trying to carry on 
the government of Germany in an 
orderly fashion and those who are in 
favour of turning these men out and 
adopting the system of government 
that has proved such a disastrous 
failure in Russia. 


The Pitiful Mistake in Russia 

This system aims at allowing only 
those who work, cither with their hands 
or with their brains, to exercise the 
rights of, citizenship. That is a good 
principle ; probably it will be in force 
everywhere before many years have 
passed ; but in Russia the attempt was 
made to put it in force all at once, instead 
of making‘the change gradually. 

The result of this was great opposition 
by those who saw that they would lose 
by the new system. Hence the sad and 
terrible events which have aroused the 
horror and indignation of the rest of the 
world. Russia is another piece of the 
jig-saw puzzle, and a piece which is 
giving the Peace Conference a great 
deal of trouble. 

Now that President Wilson has 
returned to Paris the work of the 


OPLES OF THE BROKEN EMPIRES 


BY OUR INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENT IN EUROPE 


Conference is being done more rapidiy. 
He is not so popular with the French as 
he was when he came to Europe at the 
end of last year, for the French are afraid 
he may oppose their claims to certain 
German territories near the Rhine. 
The French are not great believers, 
either, in the League of Nations. They 
have had the Germans in their country so 
long that it will be some time before they 
fecl safe from further attacks, and they 
are anxious, therefore, to make Germany 
as weak as possible, so that there will be 
no possibility of war breaking out again. 


Party Troubles in America 


In the United States, also, there is 
considerable opposition to the League, 
mainly due to political strife. President 
Wilson belongs to the political party 
known as the Democrats, and the other 
party, the Republicans, would like to 
show that he does not really represent 
the American people. Of course all 
Americans are Republicans, and all 
accept the Democratic form of govern- 
ment, so that the names of the parties 
are really meaningless, and it often 
seems as if there were little-more mean- 
ing in their acts. As is often the case 
with political parties, they feel bound 
to oppose cach other, whether they are 
opposing a good thing or not. 

But President Wilson has appealed to 
the honour and the nobility of the 
American People, and there can be little 
doubt ‘that they will respond and 
approve the League of Nations, which 
he has taken the chief part in creating. 

If they do not, the Ieague will remain 
a dream, and we shall fail to put an 
end to war. That would be an appalling 
result of party politics. That it 1s even 
possible makes one wonder whether 
party politics is not so great a danger 
that it ought to be got rid of aloge ne 
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Engines Roaring Through the Clouds| KINEMA STORIES 


WORLD’S RACE FOR MASTERY OF THE AIR 


Wonders of the New Airships—Cooking 
Hot Dinners on the Way to America 


GREAT AIRWAYS OF 


The genius of the nations is bent on 
winning victory in the air. The aero- 
plane and the airship move on from 
achievement to achievement. The great 
routes of the sky are being mapped 
out. Policemen of the air are being 
appointed. Wireless signals, ball 
signposts, telephonic communication, 


universal weather news, are all being | 


arranged. 

The Peace Conference in Paris is alive 
to all this mighty development, though 
Great Britain is the only country that 
has its flying experts there. It has 
already been decided that no country 
shall ‘prevent the aircraft of other 
nations from passing over its territory, 
or shall put any obstacles in the way of 
landing ; though, of course, each country 
will have full control of all acrial trans- 
port within its own borders, and will 
actually be able to control pilots passing 
over its territory. 

Pilots passing over other countries 
will have to fly low, and the pilots will 
generally have to land to have papers 
and cargoes checked. If this were not 
done a new kind of smuggling would 
develop, and peoplg trying to escape 
from justice would evade all attempts 
to track them. For example, the United 
States, which places a duty on precious 
stones, would be robbed of its dues by 
jewel smugglers flying in from Mexico. 


FACTS ABOUT THE GREAT 
BRITISH AIRSHIPS 


The great British airships are leaving 
their sheds and mounting to the skies. 

The R 33, of which we gave a photo- 
graph last week, has four gondolas and 
five 250-h.p. engines; it weighs under 
30 tons and has 19 balloonettes filled 
with gas. 
can, therefore, lift 30 tons in addition 
to its own weight. It is expected that 
it will be able to fly the Atlantic, her 
cruising range being supposed to be 
4800 miles ! 


It is the most comfortable acrial 


house that has yet gone up to the | 


balloon | 


It displaces 60 tons of air, and | 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


ways of the Empire. It will be neces- 
sary for all stations to stock spare parts, 
and to engage mechanics, and the saving 
of stores and staffs by the use of a 
standard will be enormous. 
RACE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 

Most of the great nations are con- 
| structing airships for the race across 
; the Atlantic; and already one airship 
has been in the air for 101 hours, making | 
|a journey equal to the voyage to 
| America from Europe, The British and 
American Governments, especially, are | 
contesting for the honour of launching | 
the Columbus of the air; and as soon as | 
| the weather over the Atlantic becomes 
promising, the world will witness the 
greatest race in history. 


The Canadians and Americans start 
| with the advantage of having the wind 
in their favour. There is a constant 
current of air blowing from the west or 
south-west over the Atlantic, so that 
all machines starting from the American 
| side will travel with the wind at high 
speed and save a considerable cargo of 
petrol. Machines starting from l:urope 
must struggle against the wind. 


INSIDE A GIANT SEAPLANE 


stations the AHied Commission found a 


SKY POLICE 


the airways. There will be foot police- 
men and scouts. 

The foot police will examine machines 
for forbidden articles, such as concealed 
cameras and arms, and will examine the 
pilot's papers, warn him off prohibited 
areas, such as dockyards, and advise 
him as to aerodromes on his route. 


clouds, with hitherto unknown comforts ce. 


for the crew of 23. They will be able to 


have warm meals, using hot water from | 
the radiators to heat their cooking-pots ; | 


and it is said that they will be able to 
fry eggs and boil potatoes. Fach man 
is allowed his own weight in food. We 
may imagine the men of this great 


ship cooking hot meals on their way | 


through the clouds to America. 

The R 33 is also the first airship to 
carry parachutes. She has 28 on 
board; they are to a ship in the air 
what a lifeboat is to a ship on the sea. 

Improvements on such a fine ship as 
R 33 will be embodied in the R 80, now 
being built at Barrow-in-Furness by 
Messrs. Vickers. It will be able to 
float on water or lie on land without 
bumping, and will have a special device 
enabling it to turn in any direction as it 
lics moored from a mast. 
in safety, therefore, in all weathers. 


EMPIRE’S STRONG POSITION 
The British .Empire holds a_ very 
strong position in air traffic. ‘Iwo of the 
main air routes of the world run largely 
through it—one from Europe, through 


India, to Australia; the other through | 
Igypt is of 


Africa from end to end. 
supreme importance. It is the Clapham 
Junction of the air, where the main 
routes between Europe, Asia, and Africa 
meet. The Egyptian and Australian 
route runs principally through regions 
of calm weather, and passes some of the 
largest fuel sources—the petroleum 
wells of Mesopotamia and Malay. 

The probability is that only one type 
of aircraft will be employed Sa thee: 


It will be | 


The scouts will fly, and may be armed 


| with machine-guns for firing tracer 
| bullets in case of necessity. Clearly 
there must be some means of dealing 
with possible air pirates, or with negli- 
gent airmen. It has been found that 
an orange or other small object dropped 
from an aeroplane through the roof of a 
powder factory may cause an explosion, 
FIFTY THOUSAND BATTLES 

Ifow many battles were fought in 
the air during the Great War 2?) When 
fighting began flying was like a dream 
| just coming true, but it is officially esti- 
;mated that there must have been not 
| far short of 50,000 desperate battles in 
the air in which British pilots were 
engaged. Nearly 8000 enemy machines 
were brought down by our men on all 
fronts ; 2800 of our machines were lost. 

OUR FIRST FLYING BUDGET 

We set aside {1,000,000 for flying 
when the war began; when the armis- 
tice came we were spending £200,000,000 
a year. Now our first national Flying 
Budget is for {66,500,000 in a year. 
We were building at the rate of 1000 


aeroplanes a week when the war ended. | affected him so deeply, 


vividness 
At one oi Germany’s great seaplane | sible by the aid of 


giant plane with four engines and wing- | ture, which makes 
spread of 150 feet, with a fuselage so}a permanent re- 
big that a member of the party inside | cord 
it, looking round.at a particular moment, | that 
could not catch a glimpse of any one of perhaps, days of 
the 15 men who had entered with him?! | patient waiting to 


A police force is being organised for} film of thus series 


New Films Coming On 


| NEWS FROM 
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OTHER 
WORLDS 


THE BEST PICTURES TO| MOON FALLING DOWN 


LOOK FOR 


By Our Kinematograph Correspondent 


Only the very best pictures will be noted 
here. The Children’s Newspaper urges its 
readers not to patronise picture houses where 
vulgar plays are exhibited. 


DON QUIXOTE, CRUSADER 


The wonderful adventures of that 
tamous Spanish knight-errant, the crazy 
but chivalrous and lovable Don Quixote, 
and his fat, faithful servant Sancho 
Panza, are visualised with remarkable 
accuracy and skill in the Triangle film 
adaptation of Cervantes’ story. 

The poor old don lived in a mighty 
dream world of his own; but, if his 
actions were often ludicrous, his motives 
were always knightly, courageous, and 
honourable. And in good Sancho Panza 
he had a loyal friend, who never lost 
faith in his well-loved master, despite 
the wild happenings and uncomfortable 
situations into which Don Quixote’s 
crusade against imaginary evils so often 
led them both. 


THE HARD LIFE OF THE BIRDS 

The ‘Finley Nature Studies’ are 
a deeply interesting series of pictures 
revealing the wonders of the «animal 
world with a 
and 
intimacy only pos 
the 


moving — pic- 


of a 
has 


scene 
taken, 


secure. The last 


depicts the hard- |. 
ships — song-birds |) 
have to face in |: 
winter, when there 


Robin redbreast is Jack Pickford 

always fond of an apple, however, and 
is quick to show his appreciation when 
such a feast is provided for him. ‘The 
magpie, the tly-catcher, and the black- 
necked stilt are among the birds shown. 


GRIMM NEWS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Eight of the best of Grimm's famous 
fairy tales are nuw being produced as 
film plays. They wiil be shown as a 
spectal series next Christmas, 


are no insects 
about, and the 
ground is hard. 


RAT, CAT, AND AEROPLANE 

A porter and a professional high diver 
both admire the daughter of an hotel 
proprietor. The porter tries to efface 
his hated rival by putting dynamite 
under the diving-board, but, unluckily, 
it is the daughter who first moynts the 
board. After wild and wondertul hap- 
penings, in which a white rat, some 
beautiful cats, and a knowing dog all 
take prominent parts, the porter carries 
off the heroine by aeroplane. ‘ The 
Diver’s Last Kiss’ is the title of the 
sensational comic film in which these 
strange incidents occur. 


NELSON 


The life and death of Nelson is the 
subject of a notable “ film biography ” 
just produced. The picture 
Nelson's career from his early days, 
when he was soundly thrashed for pillow 
fighting at school, to his last days in the 
fog and roar of battle aboard the Victory 
some of the scenes having been taken 
actually on the deck of that historic 
ship. Vivid glimpses are given of Nelson’s 
chief naval fights, animated plans of 
which are introduced. Admiral Mark 
Kerr, one of the greatest living author- 
ities on the life of Nelson, declares he 
has never witnessed a film which 


traces | 


TOWARDS EARTH 
WHAT TO LOOK FOR NEXT WEEK 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

A very interesting sight next week 
will be the moon coming quite close to 
Venns, or appearing to be close, for in 
reality she is almost as far from Venus as 
is the earth itself. We may hope for 
a fine evening on April 2, when Venus 
will be only four and a half degrees to the 
left of the golden crescent, as shown in 
the picture on this page. 

Perhaps you may not know what a 
degrec is, and it is most important, in 
taking these rambles into the heavens, 
that we should have a clear idea of the 
length it represents in the sky, for it is 
the astronomer’s foot-rule. If we imagine 
two full moons placed side by side we 
shall have almost exactly a degree, for 
the moon is about half a degree wide. 
Venus, therefore, will appear about nine 
moons distant from the crescent moon. 


Why the Moon Looks Larger and 
Smaller 


Sometimes the moon appears a little 
larger than at other times, and the 
reason why is almost exciting. The 
moon has a way of dropping in the sky, 
down towards the earth, and she drops 
a long way, as much as 31,000 miles ina 
fortnight. Having come so much nearer 
she, of course, looks larger. 

Now, if she continued to fall at the 

; same rate, she would come down to the 
jearth in 14 weeks, and as the moon is 


1! 2,160 miles across such a collision would 


}: be a colossal catastrophe. - 


| Now, when we look up at the lovely 
i crescent close to Venus, on Thursday 
jor Friday next, we may notice that 
the moon docs look larger than she 
| tppears sometimes, and she will, in fact, 
‘appear Jarger than she seemed a fort- 
‘aight since, for then she was 252,000 
| miles away ; whereas since March 20 
she has been falling in a curve towards the 
earth, and is now almost at her nearest 
point to us—about 225,000 miles off. 

She will not contimue this parachute 
game, but will start soaring upwards 
until, in a fortnight from now, she will 
again be as far as the earth will let her 
go> as astronomers say, “ the moon 
will be in apogee.” 


Croydon to Brighton in a Minute 

So, at present, the moon is at her near- 
est point to us, or, as the astronomers 
say, she is “in perigee.’ How far off 
that is we may realise if we imagine 
how long it would take us to reach her. 
Well, if we could use the most rapid and 
appropriate means of transit, by aero- 
plane, travelling at 100 miles an hour, 
we should reach the moon in 94 days, 
whereas it would take nearly 150 years 
to reach the lovely planet Venus, 

It will be unfortunate if it is cloudy on 
Wednesday, but if it should be so- we 
may look again on Thursday. The 
moon will then have moved to the 
east, and to the left past Venus, being 
now about ten degrecs, or twenty 
moons, away. She moves very quickly 
—nearly 40 miles a minute—and 3s 
-55,000 miles from where she was the 
night before. From Croydon to Brighton 
in one minute is the speed the moon 
would carry us, 


As we gaze at her night after night 
during the week, we may see, if the air 
is very clear, not only the bright crescent 
lit up directly by the sun, but also what 
used to be called ‘ the old moon in the 
new moon’s arms,’’ for between the 
points of the crescent can be seen the 
rest of the moon just faintly visible. 
This is shown in the picture, and ts 
that portion of the moon’s surface 
where it is night, lit up by the sunlight 
reflected from the earth—earth-shine, 
as it is called, just as the moon’s hight 
is moonshine. G. F. M. 
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-C. B. FRY'S LETTERS |THE MINER —THE MAN OF THE MOMENT TRUTH 


The Children of the Cheerless Home 
and the Men of the Sunless Mine 


TO MATES 


All the world knows Commander Fry, and 
every boy loves him. We of this paper are his 
mates, and_he will tell us how to play the game. 


2. Every One Matters 


The first point I want you to get into 
your heads is how tremendously impor- 
tant you are, every one of you. 

I do not mean important for what you 
are at the moment as you stand in your 
shoes; I mean important for what 
you can make yourselves—for what you 
can become—with a bit of effort and 
the joy of work. 

‘It is a very simple truism, a truth 
sq obvious that all can see it, that the 
world is made up of nations, and nations 
are made up of individuals. No nations, 
no human race ; no individuals, no na- 
tions.. Quitesimple. So the world depends 
on the individual. It absolutely does. 

The standard, the greatness of the 
human race, sits in the individual; in 
what he makes himself. Lots of people, 
great men some of them, have tried 
other ways to improve mankind and 
raise humanity nearer to the Divine, 
but there is only one way. We must 
lift the individual, and in the end that 
means that he must lift himself. Neglect 
of this truth does immeasurable harm, 
because it is the absence of a conscious 
responsibility for his own progress in 
the individual that stops the progress 
of the world. It does, I tellyou. Freeze 
on to that: it is the frozen truth. 


Your Great Chance 


Teach one of you is vitally important. 
On ‘what you are yourselves depends 
the quality of the world. Often at an 
election only about half the voters 
vote. Why? Because so many people 
think ‘‘ I don’t matter ; I’m only one.” 
Yet, on that basis, the very candidate 
the people most wanted as their member 
might get no votes at all; not one. 

Individual responsibility, and act up 
to it—that is the great secret. Acting 
up to it, mind. 

It is your money the good world 
wants—yours ; not your gross material 
pennies, but the fairy gold of your 
heart and mind. You cannot coin 
pennies; you would be run in by the 
policeman if you did; but the golden 
sovereigns of the soul—ah! that mint 
is wholly yours. 


I am not evolving hot air. I am} 


giving you cold, hard facts. Learn the 
lesson of this truth now; do not put it 
off. Now is the time. You will never 
have so good ,a chance. What I am 
presenting to you is the right end of the 
stick, 

And now, for the time being, just 
chew this and digest it. Write it out, 
big hand; stick it up on your bedroom 
wall, so that you see it when you 
wake and just before you douse your 
light at turn-in : 

Nobody can grow for another ; 
No; not one. 

Nobody can learn for another ; 
No ; not one. 


THE FAITHFUL DOGS 


A poor man has been found dead in 
a little shop in London—a Russian, 
aged 72. He was sitting in a chair in the 
kitchen, and had been alone there for 
three days, dead. Sitting beside him 
was a little black-and-tan dog whining 
piteously, half starved in the presence of 
its master’s food, which it would not 
touch, 

A companion story, by an odd coin- 
cidence, comes from Dartford. ‘There, 
too, a man lay alone for three days, 
dead. He was a discharged soldier, 
and died in a hut at a gun station. His 
only companion was an Irish terrier, 
imprisoned with the dead man, and 
when the hut was broken into the dog 
refused to allow anyone to approach, 
and had, unhappily, to be shot. 


OF A QUEER 
STORY 


THE STRANGE TREE OF 
’ BENGAL 


How It Seemed to Hear the 
Call of Prayer 
FAMOUS INDIAN’S DISCOVERY 


Near Faridpur, in Bengal, there was, 
till lately, a famous date-palm, which 
behaved in a way that has been called 
miraculous. It was a full-grown tree 
with a trunk about 17 feet Jong and 
1o,inches in diameter. Some storm had 
displaced it, and it leaned at an angle of 
about sixty degrees. 

But the remarkable thing about thie 
tree was its everyday movement, which, 
many pilgrims came to see. Sir Jagadis 
Chunder Bose, the distinguished Indian 
physiologist and botanist, says of it: 
“Tn the evening, while the temple bells 
ring, calling upon people to prayer, this 
tree bows down as if to prostrate itself. 
[t erects its head again in the morning, 
and this process is repeated every day 
of the year.”” Now the tree has died. 


Like a Living Giant 

The whole length of the trunk was 
raised in the morning and depressed in 
the afternoon, and the highest point of 
‘the trunk moved up and down through 

a little over a yard. The large leaves 
at the top, which pointed high up against 
the sky in the morning, were moved in 
/the afternoon through a vertical dis- 
‘tance of about 16 feet. This was a 
| very remarkable daily movement, and 
we cannot wonder that ‘‘ to the popular 
imagination the tree appeared like a 
‘living giant, more than twice the height 
of a human being.” 

Sir J. C. Bose was allowed to fix a 
recording instrument to the tree so that 
there might be no mistake, and he was 
able to work out a scientific explanation 
Down into the dephe of the sarth-Ready to descend the shalt in a great iron B¥CKE! ‘y.trhmoh aache fo the trnk showed 
| that the tree was never at rest, but ina 
| state of continuous movement, reversed 
at regular intervals. ‘‘ The tree attained 
‘its maximum erection at seven im 
| the morning, after which there was a 
rapid fall. The down movement reached 
its maximum at 3.15 p.m., after which 
it was reversed, and the tree erected 
itself to its greatest height at seven 
; next morning.” ; 


| Why the Tree Rose and Fell 


The next step was to show that the 
same sort of movement occurred in 
other date-palms, though not so 
| markedly as in this.sloping one. Then 
followed a demonstration that the rising 
and bowing of the “ praying” tree 
| corresponded almost precisely with the 
falling and rising of the temperature. 
The fall of temperature always induced 
in, with little more sun for /a yise in the tree, and vice versa, but the 
tree lagged behind a little in both cases. 

The next step was to show that various 
kinds of creeping stem, branches, and 
leaves exhibit a similar movement, fall- 
ling as the temperature rises and rising 
/as the temperature falls. We can see 
this ourselves any day in the flowers of 
the crocus, for they open—moving down- 
wards—during rise of temperature, and 
close—moving upwards—with the fall. 

But if you ask why the rise or fall of 
the temperature should affect the stem 
of the palm, you get into deep water. 
| A living stem is in a condition of delicate 
balance in.relation to the earth, which 
always influences it, and the fluctua- 
tions of temperature sway the balance 
up and down. 

—_—_——_——_——_—_ 


POOR BABY IN BERLIN 

Life in Berlin is terrible. In the last 
year of peace there were 42,000 births 
and 28,000 deaths ; in 1917 there were 
19,000 births and 34,000 deaths. That 
|} is to say, in peace there were 14,000 
rit is : =s)}| more births than deaths ;_ now there 
The miner's Good-Night to hie Title girl ALC 15,00F more depths th 
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The miners’ children and the sort of homes they live 
their play than the miner has for his work 


_ Propping up the roof of tho pit 
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What Do You See in 
the Fire? 


Sit and look in the fire ; there 
are pictures there. There are 
urmies marching, and children 
dancing, and lions drinking at 
the pool. There are palm-trees 
swaying, and poppies blowing, 
and squirrels hiding nuts. 

A fire is a cheerful thing. Puta 
miserable pessimist in a chair 
before the fire, and who knows 
that he may not get up a reason- 
able man? There is something 
in a fire that is very near the 
heart of life. 


How we gather round it in 
the winter nights! How we sit 
in the dark and watch it flicker- 
ing, looking deep into the red 
coals burning, with their chang- 
ing colours, their living, dancing 
flames, the hissing and sissling 
of the log, the sudden singing of 
a stream of gas that bursts the 
prison house in which it has been 
pent-up ten million years! 

Is there anything else that 
draws us nearer than the fire ? 
It belongs to our very life, and it 
is the heart of our English home. 


Do you remember how Robert 
Louis Stevenson loved the fire- 
light on his books, and how he 
saw great armies in the fire ? 


We see another army in the fire 
‘today. It is the army of miners 
who go down into the earth to 
get coal. They go down into 
the darkness to give us light, 
and they rarely see the sun; 
and in the mines where they 
spend their lives as many men 
have been wounded and injured 
in 25 years as the entire number 
of men who made up our British 
armies in the war. A thousand 
men are killed every year in our 
mines, and a thousand men are 
injured every day. 

And then we see another pic- 
ture in the fire: it is the dark 
home to which the miner goes 
from his dark mine. The sun 
does not follow the miner home ; 
he goes to a little court or alley 
where the sun cannot go with 
him. Often he goes to his one- 
roomed home, where he _ lives 
with his wife and five children. 
A clergyman and a doctor live in 
good homes, and their little ones 
are healthy; and for every doctor’s 
child who dies four miners’ chil- 
dren die. One of our dukes has 
a palace—it stands in a park of 
2500 acres ; and he has 400 acres 
of land on which 38,000 mining 
ped: 
s¥& 
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A Puzzling World 
Te world is a curious place, and life 
is a puzzling thing. Five years 
ago—-even one year ago-- the world was 
in danger because Germany was strong. 
Now the world is in danger because 
Germany is weak. The only safe thing 


jis happiness, and the only way to it is 


through justice. 


8 
The First C. N. 

OMEBODY who knows has been work- 

“ing out some figures. It seems that 
if you took all the lines of type in all-the 
copies of the first number of the 
Children’s Newspaper they would reach 
from London round the world, and back 
to Australia once mare ; and if you took 
‘he paper on which it was printed and 
laid it out flat, a million children could 
stand on it. God bless them ! 


The Great Young Men 
OME men will never get old; atter 
all, a man is as young as his heart, 
and years are nothing much. Young 
Mr. ldison of 72 was accused the other 
day of growing old, but he denied it, 
and proved his case. He did what every 


LY LL 


Will the genli of the Channel be startled from 
his sleep when the tunnel runs under his bed ? 


boy has tried to do, and what many boys 
cannot ; he put out his arm and brought 
it down slowly to his foot on the ground. 
Let us hope we may stand like that and 
touch toes at 72. And then there is 
Clemenceau. The great Frenchman has 
recovered from the assassin’s wound. 
He was a brave patient. Turning toa 
very portly senator, he said, with ‘a 
laugh: ‘ lf I had been as stout as you 
I should have been done for.”” And the 


senator replied: ‘‘ Stoutness will come’ 


with old age.” Clemenceau is 77! 
8 
Butchers and Botchers 
i ae Children’s Newspaper salutes its 
-hig- contemporary, the Observer, 
ougit-it- comes out instead of going 
1 on Sunday. 


spoken for the Conference in 


The Chikdren's Newspaper : 
THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


bien It is a noble 
tite of the League of Nations, and | 


a Coe a Moonset 


The ‘Steps of Knowledge 

M43 is startled at times by a sudden 

bit of prehistoric news. One haS 
just appeared in our contemporary, the 
Times. Hundreds of thousands of years 
ago a man died somewhere in Suffolk, 
and today a man is advertising for his 
jaw-bone. It seems that a jaw-bone 
was found in Ipswich 60 years ago 
and thrown as rubbish into a cart. 
Nobody would guess the interest of it 
then; but today we know that such a 
discovery means that men were living 
in Suffolk at the time of the little three- 
toed horse, the hippopotamus, and the 
giant sloth. We hope the jaw-bone will 
be found. Perhaps the man to whom it 
once belonged may have said, ‘‘ Whoa, 
my beauty!’ or something like that, 
to the jolly little cohippus with three 
toes, the ancestor of the horse, of which 
a clever poct wrote : 


Said the little Bohippus, 

“Iam going to be a horse, 
And on my middle finger-nail 
To run my earthly course. 

I’m going to have a flowing tail, 
I'm going to have a mane, 

I’m going to stand 14 hands high 
On the psychozoic plain.” 

The Dinoceras and the Coryphodont 
and the Loxolophodon were horrified at 
his impudence 

They chased young Eohippus, 

But he skipped away and mocked. 

And in a million years or so he was 
a horse with a flowing tail and a blowing 
mane, and standing 14 hands, 

fo) 
Out of Doors 

W* like to read the talk of Mr. Fisher, 

the Minister for Education. Tt 
must be splendid for the House of 
Commons to listen to a man who talks 
of what he really knows. Mr. Fisher 
loves a wood where you can pick blue- 
bells and climb trees, and play hide-and- 
seck and watch birds and startle rabbits, 
and he wants to see school journeys to 
these great hearts of Nature. It is a great 
idea. Our schooling should take us 
much more out of doors. It should 
make us really love our country and feel 
the glory of it. The Children’s News- 
paper hopes to sec the day when we shall 
go to school as much out-of-doors as in, 
and not mind much if it rains. 
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NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


The universe moves to order 
like a clock. It has never 
failed. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
h at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week's time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, March 30, 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


SUNDAY TUESDAY FRIDAY 
- 6.44 a.m. 6.40 a.m. 6.33 a.m. 

-+ 7.26 pam 7.30 p.m. 7.35 p.m 
-. 540am. 630am. 8.24 am’ 
+. 62 p.m. 854 p.m. 12.47 p.m: 
- 1:56 Pm. 3.47 p.m, §.20 p.m, 
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FOR BRIGHT BOYS AND GIRLS 
All over the country are bright boys 
and girls who want a better chance, a 
little help with their education. Perhaps 
they win a scholarship, but are not 
quite able to take full advantage of it 
for want of a little help, perhaps there 
is no scholarship available for them. 


Often they would like a year at a 
secondary school, but-cannot pay the fees 


There must be thousands of boys 
and girls with bright brains who are 
just too poor to finish their education 
as they wish. We need these boys ant 
girls, and we need their brains. It is a 
cruel injustice that a rich country 
should not offer them the opportunitics 
they deserve. We must insist more and 
more on the freedom of every boy and 
girl to be passed from the school to the 
university at the cost of the State which 
will reap the harvest of their learning. 


In the meantime, the Children’s 
Newspaper hopes to be able to devise a 
scheme by which it can place at the 
disposal of teachers in the United King- 
dom the sum of {1000 to be used in 
grants on behalf of such bright boys 
and girls. The Editor will be glad of 
any suggestions from teachers and 
education authorities, and he hopes to 
give full particulars in due course. 


TIP-CAT 


Yes, of course a cat may look at a 
king, but it will have to make haste. - 

® ® ® 

The Kaiser is growing a beard; he hes 
had enough close shaves. 

@ © CC) 

A thousand teachers have gone on 
strike at Khondda. No news of the 
pupils has yet come through, but it is 
believed they are panic-stricken. 

e © ® 

It is announced from Poland that 
150 peasants have been chosen for the 
Warsaw Diet. 
Presumably this is 
because the open- 
air hfe has given 
them such good 
digestions. 

® © ® 

At the centre of 
things: The Middle 
Class Union. 


© © ) 
The Ministry of 


Labour is applying 
the Trade_ Boards 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
Act to the boot- How much more new 


eography the Peace Con- 


making industry. erence is going to make 


Does this mean : 
that wooden shoes are going to be worn ? 


e e ® 
Spell-bound: An infant on his way 
to school. 
© ® ® 
The windlass: A lady acronaut. 


® @ ® 
To be given to children who go 
angling without permission: A fishing 
smack. es ® 
A figure of speech: A Member of 
Parliament. 


e ® @ 

People are discussing the future ut 

boxing. Our own forecast is that it 
will be striking. 


e ® o | 
What most of us would shed without 
weeping: The profiteer. 


A Child's Prayer for Us All 


Put away from us, O Lord, the spirit of 
unworthiness, the thirst for vengeance for the 


be vow that we 
poate 


ae we may 


MA minds, that we may 
abide with us in the 
of our lives. 
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CARIBOU OF CANADA! 


CAN THEY BE HUNTED 
BY AEROPLANE? 


Countless Herds that Sweep 
the Barren Lands 


“THE VERY HILLS ALIVE” 


tei Pays 

It seems strange that we should turn 
to basren lands in search of food, but 
that is what is proposed. A vast terri- 
tory in Northern Canada is known as 
the Barren ands, and barren they are 
from the point of view of the cultivator 
-—glacial drift and moraine, with in- 
numerable uncharted lakes, bare of 
timber, generally flat, and bearing 
nothing better than grasses and lichens. 


But in these conditions, impossible to | 


men, there thrive enormous herds of cari- 
bou; and bears, wolves, foxes, and domes- 
tic dogs run wild and prey upon them. 


A Fifty-Million Army 

Caribou is an American name _ for 
“square oxen’’; and the animals re- 
semble the European reindeer which 
are at this moment carrying supplies to 
our troops at Archangel and Murmansk. 
They are countless in number. A Cana- 
dian authority makes a guess at fifty 
millions, | 

The size of the herds exceeds that of 
any other large wild animals now sur- 
viving. An American Government 
steamer recently cut through one of their 
migrating columns, and was three hours 
in getting clear of the animals as they 
swam the Yukon River. At one time 
5000 caribou could be seen from the 
deck of the vessel; but the innumerable 
advance guard was away and over the 
slopes to one side of the river while the 
remainder packed the stream for miles— 


hills leading to the waterway. 

The very hills themselves seemed alive 
and moving. A man walked for 21 
miles among the hurrying herds, which 
were marching south for their winter 
quarters, to where timber grows. 


Great Animal Processions 

There is nothing new in this picture 
of caribou multitudes ; many travellers 
have seen it, and have compared the 

rocessions of animals to the moving 
f enormous leatless forests, as the 
antlered millions made their way along. 

Caribou cannot be hunted by ordinary 
means, except when the snow is melting 
and the earth is covered with cat-ice, 
through which the caribou sink. Then 
«man on snow-shoes may succeed. But 
on snow, or on hard ground, no horse 
can keep up with the fast-trotting deer. 

So aeroplane chases are suggested. 
The men are to herd the deer toward 
defined areas, and enclose them between 
miles .of fences and the sea. Then 
marksmen will pick off superfluous 
males, and let the females escape. It 
is estimated that five milion males 
might be advantageously disposed of 
in this way, while at the same time dogs 
and wolves and foxes would be machine- 
gunned by the airmen. 


The Children’s Newspaper 
SEED-TIME AND'HARVEST SHALL NOT FAIL |News From Everywhere 


We have the eternal promise that 
seed-time and harvest shall not fail, and 
Nature keeps her word. 

Here we are, with spring stirring all 
the northern hemisphere to growth, and 
next year’s bread is green in the fields 
before our eyes. What are the farmers 
making of that green promise of plenty ? 
To fertilise their fields they take lime 
from the earth, basic slag from the fiery 
throat of the furnace, soot from the 
chimneys, litter from the stable and the 
farmfard, nitrates from Chili, whose 
origin no man knows. But they call 
also upon the aid of the newest servant 
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They find that electrified corn yields 
from 8 to 12 bushels an acre more than 
ordinary seed. Each grain of electrified 
wheat throws up more culms and gives 
from one to four pounds more per bushel 
than the other ; it produces straw as 
much as eight inches longer than the 
other, and 25 per cent. thicker. 

The effect is to give a bigger rick, but 
there is another cause for congratulation, 
for while the corn from untreated seed 
collapsed, whole fields at a time, before 
a thunderstorm, the yield from the 
electrified wheat stood up boldly under 
exactly the same conditions. Electrified 
wheat gives us more corn, better corn, 
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It was a great day for Peter Puck when he read that currants were being demobilised. 
He hastened to the pastry shop, and saw the old familiar bun. He burst into the shop and 
asked for it, and lo, as they reached it from the window, the currants flew away ! 


of mankind, electricity, and make not 
merely two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before, but many ears of corn 
spring up where only a few came up. 

The electrification of seed corn, which 
las been tried for the last few years, is 
as mysterious In its working as electricity 
itself. The results have now been in- 
vestigated in fields comprising 2000 
acres, and they are amazing. Practical 
farmers have tried electrificd seed and 
unelectrified seed. 


higher quality for milling, and less offal. 
‘Khose are the results, and no one can 
explain them. It is impossible to sav in 
what way the electricity acts, whether 
it stimulates the energy in the ungerm- 
inated corn, or destroys harmful 
organisms in the soil, or promotes the 
development of beneficial bacteria. We 
do not know, but so long as seed-time 
and harvest do not fail, man has at his 
service this most marvellous agency for 
multiplying his food supplies. 
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Gathered by 


SesD Fl el See Fh! 


Twelve Kent towns give their name- 


to warships. 


We can now send a wireless message 


to Spain for 2s. 1d. 


Women are to be allowed to sit in the 
Parliament of Ontario. 
About 100 mines are being swept up 


round about our coasts every day.. 


An aeroplane has fallen on a movin:: 


train in France, one airman being killed. 


American soldiers in the Army of 
Occupation are not allowed to marry 
there. 

A cotton factory is working again in 
Lille, the first to be reconstructed in 
that region. 

There are 8,000,000 gas consumers 11 
the United Kingdom, and half of ‘them 
have slot meters. 

About 100 missing war prisoners were 
found in Germany as the result of « 
search by motor car. 

Shanghai, a city of China with o 
million people, is only now installin: 
a proper sewage system. 

In the beautiful village of Pinner, in 
Middlesex, over 70,000 hospital articles 
were made during the war. 

Mr. Ford, the motor king of Americi'. 
hopes to make a motor car that will 
sell for £50. We shall all ride soon. 

Scientific management in Americ 
enables bricklayers to lay 2700 bricks 
in the time they used to take for 1000. 

The Quebec Government is proposing 
that no child under sixteen shall work in 
a factory unless he has been six years 2t 
school. 

In the parish in which the Battle v1 
Ldgehill was fought one elector in every 
four is named England. Four other. 
are named French. 

A statue of the old German Emperor 
William at Metz is to be melted down 
and remade into a statue of a poilu. 
the private soldier of France. 

The coal gas consumed in Greai 
Britain during 1918 was over 26,000 
million cubic feet, and about 200 
million tons of coal were used. 

For the first time in the memory o! 
this generation the St. Lawrence Kiver 
through the Thousand Islands has been 
open to navigation all the winter. Last 
month in Ontario was the warmesi 
February for fifty years. 

The Government at Washington his 
replied to those British brewers who 
asked for compensation because Americ: 
is stopping drink. The answer is that 
no provision has been made in Ameri it 
for any loss of that kind. 


THE FLAG IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The strong loyalty of South Alria 
has been shown in a great debate in 
the Cape Parliament. The question 
was whether the British Union should 
be maintained. The talk went on for 
12 days, and 75 members spoke; and it 
was decided to remain in the Union by 
78 votes to 24. It is hoped that the 
minority striving for independence will 
now settle down. 


THE LAST MAN TO SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN PASSES OUT OF THE WORLD 


An aged hero of the sea and ice has 
crossed the bar and sailed out upon the 
everlasting tide. Alexander Simpson, 
worthiest of ocean captains, has gone to 
his rest at 84, to meet in heaven, let us 
hope, the man he sought in vain on earth. 

With the death of Captain Simpson 
we close the book of Franklin ; the last 
survivor of hundreds of gallant mariners 
who searched for his whitened bones 
follows him to the grave after more than 
sixty ee The one remaining link 
with the splendid ic Franklin Ex- 
pedition is snapped. We write“ Finis ” 
to that volume of high heroic adventure, 

It was in 1845 that Sir John Franklin, 
with his ships, Erebus and Terror, and 
134 chosen officers and men, set out 


towards the North Pole to force a North- 
West passage. He had fought victori- 
ously under Nelson at Trafalgar, but 
he had now to fight a sterner foe than 
Napoleon’s admirals, the remorseless 
and pitiless Arctic. 

He succeeded. In face of conditions 
which seemed past all human endurance 
he triumphed, and, like Nelson, expired 
on the scene of his victory. He did not 
get through, but he crossed a point 
reached by ships of previous expeditions 
which had sought to break through from 
the opposite direction—the west. And 
then he died, amid frigid horrors in- 
comparably worse than anything we can 
imagine. That was in June, 1847, twa 
years after his departure, and by that 


time 34 men had perished amid the ice. 
Years passed, and no news came to 
England of that devoted expedition. 
The survivors were still alive, in hideous 
plight, when the first relief expedition 
set out from England in 1848, but the 
ship could not find the doomed men, nor 
could the next ship, nor any of the 
fifteen ships which, between 1848 and 
1854, set sail from England or America 
in quest of the lost voyagers. 

Captain Simpson was a man of 22 
when, in 1857, he sailed with M‘Clintock 
for the fatal territory. He helped to 
find, not the men, but the bodies and 
skeletons of many of them, their records, 
their boats, the awful evidences of the 
fact that the maddened men, in their last 


agonising extremity, had- been driven 
to cannibalism. me of the bodies 
Simpson helped to bring home, but not 
Franklin’s; that has never been dis- 
covered, and there is no fragment of his 
noble dust in Westminster Abbey. 
Not here! the White North has thy 
bones; and thou, 
Heroic sailor soul, 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now 
Toward no earthly pole. 

Upon that journey the devoted 
searcher has now followed the lost 
master-voyager, bound for a goal at 
which all men will be made known unto 
each other. The long Franklin tragedy 
is played out; the last actor in its 
epilogue has gone to his Jong rest. 
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THE CHILDREN’S LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The Children’s Newspaper 


Is the Peace Conference in Paris 
Forgetting the Greatest Thing of All? 


THE ONLY FOUNDATIONS FOR A SAFE AND HAPPY WORLD 


Mr. Wilson is back again—once feels 
like writing “home again,” so much 
a part of Europe has he now become. 
There is no doubt that he stands 
above all ocher men alive. He is not 
only the wise man of the Conference 
in Paris: he is the wise man of 
iurope and America and the world. 

And so we hope “that, under his 
guidance, the League of Nations, as 
it is shaping itself and laying down 
the lines on which it is to grow, will 
not forget the children. It should 
prepare at once to pave the way for 
bringing all the children in the world 
into one mighty league. Our fathers 
and mothers and uncles and aunts have 
saved themselves from another war; 
but will they really put it off for the 
boys of today to fight and the girls 
to suffer in tea or twenty years ? 


How the Children Transformed 
Japan and Germany 

There is one way to stop all that, 
and it is by building up now in the 
minds of the children of the world a 
great understanding of what peace 
means. When Germany made up 
her mind to go to war she began with 
the children ; and in one generation 
she brought a civilised country down 
ta the level of a barbarous race. When 
Japan made up her mind to be a 
Great Power, she began with the 
children; and in one generation she 
brought a barbarous country up to 
the level of a civilised State. We can 
change the world if we begin as 
children. Our hearts and minds are 
like a garden: if we sow the right 
seed it will bear the right fruit. 


So that what is wanted is that the 
Conference in ‘Paris should open. its 
eyes and see that if it forgets the 
children it is forgetting everything. 
It should be understood and laid down 
clearly that the boys and girls of every 
country in the League shall be brought 
up loving peace and hating war. 
What is it the Conference could do? 


What the Conference Could Do 


1. It could see that peace is woven 
through and through the cducation 
systems of all countries. There should 
be a weekly lesson on the value of 
peace in every school in the world, 
and the children should be taught to 
understand that war is the ruin of all. 


2. It could see that true books 


about the war are sent broadcast] and their minds with understanding ; 


throughout the world. It could print 
millions of books in every language 
explaining the cause of war and the 
blessings of peace. 1t could make it a 


crime to publish books that are meant | 


to spread hate among the peoples, 
and it could put in all school books 
that which will interest children in all 
countries and make them feel that all 
mankind is their neighbour. 


8. It could stop the world talking 
for ever about the glory of war. War 
is not glorious—it is a filthy thing; 
and all the school books and all the 
school pictures that praise it should 
be burned. Children should not be 
taught that a nation’s greatest, heroes 
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Vicar of Eyam, who gave his life for his 
neighbours in the Plague, was as great 
a hero as the Duke of Marlborough, 
who won the Battle of Blenhein. 


4 It could set on foot great 
schemes of travel. Wars are made by 
ignorance, and never by knowledge. 
Men do not go to war against coun- 
tries that they love; and children 
should be taught to know all countries, 
and to love them. Our countries are 
our homelands’, and every country on 
earth is the homeland of children who 
have done no wrong, and have the 
right to live in peace and happiness. 


5. It could see that boys and girls 
are taught to think of the world as 
one great family, understanding thc 
links that bind one country to another, 
growing up to know that trouble in 
India means trouble in Lancashire, 
that famine in Russia means suffering 
in France. 


6. It could set up as part. of 
its Covenant a Commission of all 
Nations that will sce that everywhere 
in the schools and books and pictures 
and papers of all countries the seeds 
of peace instead of war are sown in 
the minds of children. 


The Danger Before the League 

There are enemies of the League of 
Nations in every land, and they are 
the enemies of the future of the 
world. Some of them hate it because 
it will stop the wars that have made 
such heaps of.money for them; some 
hate it because it will crush the spirit 
of revenge that fills their hearts; 
some hate it because they really think 
that wars every now and then serve 
useful purposes; some hate it be- 
cause it will interfere with private 
ambitions and financial schemes and 
party politics; and some hate it. 
because they think it will not stop, 
war, but will leave honest nations 
unprepared at the mercy of nations 
that may break their word. 

All these people will try to capture | 
the children. Thev will try to build 
up the minds of the next generation , 
to believe as they. believe. The 
business of the League of Nations is 
to plant its faith so firmly everywhere 
that it cannot be overthrown. It is 
setting up a machine; and it is the 
children who will have to make the 
wheels go round. Let the Conference 
teach peace to the children, let them 
fill their hearts with a longing for it, 


and the boys and girls of to-day will 
love Mr. Wilson and his dreams, and 
will see that all is well. 


The Children’s Newspaper calls upon 
the Conference to be wise and keep 
near the heart of things. Its last 
words, like its first, are these: that if 
the children do not support the League 
they labour in vain who build it. 


HOW TO FIND YOUR WAY 


Point the hour hand of your watch exactly 
to the sun at noon, and the figure 12 is due 
south, 6 is north, 3 is west, and 9 is east? 
Every noon the sun is due south. ; 

Before noon turn the hour hand to the sun, 
follow your watch face round to 12, the way 
the hand h. 
wav to 12, Mowatch 

After. 


is exactly half. . 


THE RED LAMP ON” 
THE LINE 


How a Signalman Saved a Train 


At Midford Station, on the Somerset | 
and Dorset Railway, the line runs 
through a tunnel and up a steep slope. 
Here a signalman was waiting for his 
daughter to return from Bath late one 
night. 

As he waited a long string of loaded 
trucks passed by. a coupling broke, 
and the loosened trucks started to run 
down the single line towards the tunnel 
through which the passenger train was 
due. Mr. Payne, the signalman, saw in 
a flash what would happen. Just outside 
the tunnel the railway line ran along 
a steep embankment. If the train 
ran into the runaway trucks it would 
crash down the hillside. 

The signalman took some of the 
detonators used in foggy weather, ran 
with them to the tunnel, and placed 
them on the line. Then he stood on the 
track with a red lamp, waving it in the 
hope of catching the engine-driver’s eye. 

In the runaway trucks a railway 
guard remained, and by using his brake 
he managed to bring the part of the 
broken goods train to a standstill near 
the tunnel. Then came the moments oi 
awful suspense. 

Thundering through the tunnel, with 
its freight of happy marketing people, 
steamed the Bath xpress. A detonator 
exploded, and another, and another. 
The engine driver peered out to see 
what was the matter, caught sight of the 
red lamp of the frantic signalman, and 
pulled up within afew yards of the 
runaway wagons. ‘The signalman had 
saved the train, his daughter, and 
hundreds of country people. 


A FISH CATCHES A BIRD 
And a Man Catches the Fish 


An Orkney fisherman, having landed 
a newly caught halibut at Stromness, 
found inside the fish a large cormorant. 
The bird was in good condition, well fed, 
and had been but recently swallowed. 

It is an interesting peep into the con- 
tinuous struggle for existence, for the 
cormorant is a fisher, too. The cor- 


The cormorant, the sort of bird caught by 
the fish in this story 


morant preys upon small fish, but up 
pops a bigger fish and makes a meal of 
the cormorant. We are not to imagine 
that these birds form’ the regular dict 
of the halibut, which feeds mainly on 
smaller fishes and crustaceans, 


weighs three hundredweight. 


Ebert, the German President, way’ 
saddler, The Czecho-Slovak President, 
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but 
a halibut should always be equal to a 
cormorant lunch, for this fish attains~ 
-a length of over seven feet and often 


a 


a | happen to’ 


Dr. Kramarzh, began as a blacksmith, 
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NEW LEAVES TURNED 
OVER 


Books of the Week and What 
. They are About 


HOW A WORD COMES 


‘Stories That Words Tell Us. By Elizabeth 
O'Neill, M.A. Jack. . 5s.. 09 
A glorious book for teachers and scholars 

Every school and library will want 
this. Perhaps you did not know that 
Shakespeare was the -first man to use 
the word “ hurry,’’ and that he made 
the word ‘‘ dwindle.’’ Spenser made 
the word “ elfin,’” and Milton made 
‘pandemonium.’ But in all the strange 
histories of a word, can anything beat 
the word ‘discus,’ by which ihe 
Romans meant a round plate like a coin. 
In England the word has become dish ; 
in France it becomes deis, from which 
we have made our word dais, meaning 
a raised platform; in Italy it becomes 
desco, from which we get desk; and 
scientists have made out of it the word 
disc. Four descendants of a far-off 
ancestor, all with flat faces after all these 
ages—what a wonderful thing a word is! 


POEMS OF CHILDHOOD 
The Springtide of Life. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. lustrated by Arthur 
Rackham. Heinemann. ros. 6d. net. 


Anearthly book with a glow of heaven tn it 

All the world loves Mr. Swinburne’s 
Poems of Childhood, and Mr. Rack- 
ham's pictures are worthy of the artist 
and the poet too. We should like to fill 
this paper with these poems—such lines, 
for instance, as those ona child laughing : 


Tf the golden-crested wren 
Were a nightingale—why, then 
Something seen and heard of men 
Might be half as sweet as when 
Laughs a child of seven. 
Or this cradle song of a child asleep : 
Four white cyelids keep 
Fast the seal of sleep, 
Deep as love is deep. 
Yet, though closed it lies, 
Love behind them spies 
Heaven in two blue eyes. 


A PICTURE IN A CELLAR 


High Adventure. By James Norman Ifall. 
Constable. 65. net. 
One of the best books of the Flying Work 
| Captain Hall, an American airman, 
‘has put into this admirable book what 
svems to be the very atmosphere in 
which a flying man lives. It tells chiefly 
of flying during war, but it helps us to 
' understand a man’s feelings in the clouds. 
‘There is an admirable picture of an 
-airman’s walk through Paris one night. 
| Ife went through street after street, and 
‘saw only one faint glimmer of light 
‘through a slit in a cellar window. He 
_peeped in, and saw a woman sitting on 
(a cot-bed with her arms round two little 
children snuggled up against her fast 
asleep, while she sat erect, strained and 
listening, staring straight before her. 
The flying man had bombed towns 
himself; but he believed after that that 
if wars can only be won by dropping 
bombs on women and children, tlren 
wars had better be lost. : 


THE WASTE OF THE WORLD. 


Wealth from Waste. By Professor H. G. 
Spooner. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


A book of knowledge for wise and foolish 

The world has wasted millions of 
men and thousands of millions of money, 
and if prosperity is to return to the 
earth we must save what we can. 
Professor Spooner shows us ‘—hundreds 
of ways in which we waste money and 
material and life itself. We allow rats 
to cost us about £20,000,000 a year— 
more than enough to pay our Olid Age 
Pensions. We allow swindlers to rob 
the poor of millions a year by adultera- 
ting food. It is amazing to read that 


_].79,000,000 telegraph forms are wasted 


Bvery year;--One wonders what can 
? a great chance 
really means to 


away. 
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’ sparrowhawk—seen at a distance—is 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE 


NATURE WEEK BY WEEK 
The Cuckoo and the Chiff-Chaff 


From now for six weeks onwards 
the Nature-lover will have a glorious 
time, for not a day passes without some- 
thing new is to be seen and heard—birds’ 
nests in unexpected’ places, flowers 
blossoming before they are due, ven- 
turesome insects pioneering for the 
benefit of their friends or enemies, 
butterflies mistaking a sunny day for 
Summer-time. 

_ The most fascinating of all anticipa- 
‘tions is watching and listening for the 
first cuckoo. Every year there are people 
who report that they have heard it in 
March, and some that they have seen it. 


The First Cuckoo 


But do we ever find anyone who 
has both seen and heard it at the same 
time?) That is really the acid test, as 
politicians would say, of the cuckoo’s 
coming. Many an carly cuckoo, traced 
to its source, has proved to be only a sly 
schoolboy hiding behind a hedge, and, 
so far as sight is concerned, the male 


sufficiently like the cuckoo to deceive 
the very elect. From this week onward, 
however, we may look for a real cuckoo 
just arrived from overseas, 

Another voice to listen for is the 
“ chiff-chiff ’’ of the chiff-chaff. It is 
usually our earliest spring visitor, and 
sings from the top of some tall tree ; 
but if you alarm it, it shrieks “ tewy ”’ 
and flies away. In marshy districts you 
will hear the piping of the snipe. 


Nests and Eggs 


Among the nests in which you may 
now find eggs are those of the black- 
bird and moorhen. The blackbirds’, four 
to six in number, are = grcenish-bluec, 
spotted with reddish-brown, and in size 
and appearance are something like the 
eggs of the missel-thrush. The nest is 
generally built low down in thick 
bushes, among ivy or in piles of faggots. 
The moorhen places her nest amid the 
rushes and reeds by the water’s edge, 
and lays from seven to ten buffish-white 
eggs, speckled with reddish-brown. 

The housc-sparrow will certainly be 
found building her nest this week, both 
in town and country. She selects a site 
under the eaves or gutter, in the thatch 
of a barn, up a tree near the house, or 
in a pigeon-cote. Almost any materials 
serve her purpose—straw, hay, string, 
wool, rag, moss. ; 


A Snail Out for a Stroll 
Snails have been hibernating, but if 


you carefully examine the hedge you x : 

may any day now find a common wood aie Baars : oss 

snail out for astroll. It has the prettiest currant bushes are flowering. The |NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN|_ He pulled out a little bundle of notes. 

shell of all our British land molluscs, spberry canes, however, are only Now Continue planting potatoes and sow- " i have come fouret rn ele wey: 

ranging from brown te pink in shade, | beginning to put on their leafy garments. | ing the seeds for your successive crops | he said. You have been very kind, 

and encircled by brown bands of vary- can add to your wild nosegay | of radishes, lettuce, and peas. Cabbage and we are vcry grateful. Good-bye, 

ing widths. You may admire it when this week by earching for the hairy | for autumn and winter should be planted sir, and thank you very much. 

you see it, but woe betide the poor snail violet on ch ulky soil, the white meadow | now, and sweet peas should be sown. And he was gone. 

if a thrush or blackbird espies it. There | Saxtirage on gravelly banks, the fumi- It is time to weed and roll the paths ——— 

will be a sharp tapping on a stone, and | tory on the borders of .fields, and the |and lawns. The fruit trees should: be , 

soon the bird wil fly away, leaving | ground ivy, or ale-hoof, a fayourite | pruned without delay if not already done. NEXT WEEK’S BIRTHDAYS 

nothing behind but a few broken frag- | spring flower that is often mistaken for 7 eae and What Happened on Them 

ments of the once beautiful shell ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS Sunday, March 30. Hungary on this dav 
Not many moths will be seen just UNE PETITE HISTOIRE in 1848 declared herself independent of Austria. 

now, but if is interesting to watch for Le fameux chancelier, nommé Fran- | She was subdued after a cruel war, and Austri:- 

the tiny twenty-plume moth sometimes cis Bacon, était un homme qui menait | Hungary became a dual monarchy. 

found on walls and fences near the une vie modeste, et plusieurs années| Monday. Charlotte Bronte, one of the moxt 

honeysuckle in early April It cannot avant qu'il fut célébre, il s’était battu | brilliant of English novelists, died in 1855, alter 

be mistaken, for its reddish-brown une humble petite chaumiére a la] sad and struggling life. ee 

wings are cut into. regular fringes all compagne, et ce fut ici que Bacon} Tuesday. Bismarck, founder of the German 

round the edges. On a sunny day we} aimait se retirer pour se reposer. Empire, was born in 1815. 

may See more than one peacock butter- Un beau jour que la reine Elisabeth| Wednesday. The battle of Copenhagen w.ts 

se trouvait dans les environs, elle | fought on this day in 1801. Napoleon intended 


fly flitting in the garden—a joyous sight. | 

A number of trees are beginning to 
leaf, among them the hazel, horse- | 
chestnut, larch, crab-apple, black | 
thorn, cherry, plum, elm, and Lom- 
wardy poplar. This poplar is certainly 
one of our most picturesque trees ; and 
a group of them, with their tall spires 


towering up toward the sky, makes | the violet. Above all, look out for early 
wallflowers, on some sheltered old wall. 


Is anything- more fragrant than this 
most delightful of our spring flowers ? 


an excellent landmark for miles round. 
The common laurel and the ash are 
breaking into blossom, and in the garden 


Five-Minute Story 


THE PROTECTOR 


One morning, many years ago, the 
British Ambassador in Paris looked out 
of his window at the Embassy, and saw 
a little boy standing in the courtyard. 

It was in the days that followed the 
Franco-German War, and Paris was 
suffering the agonies of revolution. 

It was strange to see a child alone in 
such a place in times like these. The 
Ambassador called a servant, and asked 
who he was. 

“ We do not know,” replied the man. 
“ He will not go till he has seen you.” 

“What! <A baby like that?” cried 
the Ambassador. “Send him to me.” 

They brought him in—a tiny figure 
about eight years old, with big, solemn 
eyes in a pale, anxious little face. 

“T am in trouble,” he said simply, 
“and I thought you would help me. 
The shells are falling on our house, and 
frightening my mother. I want to take 
her to a safer part of the town.” 

The Ambassador could scarcely be- 
lieve his ears. For the child spoke and 
moved with the dignity of a man. 

“Then you are wise to leave. What 
hinders you?” 

““We cannot go without paying our 
rent,’ answered the child; ‘and we 
have no money.” 

The Ambassador hesitated. 

‘If you would lend me 500 francs,”’ 
the little fellow went on, “I would 
bring it back as soon as our letters come 
—we have had none for wecks.”’ 

The Ambassador looked grave. Twenty 
pounds was a lot of money to give to 
someonc he had never even seen before. 

He looked into the big, solemn eyes 
that had never once left his face since 
the child had entered the room. They 
were the only childish things about him. 
those great, trusting eyes, and they 
pleaded for him more eloquently than 
words. 

The Ambassador counted out some 
notes, and pushed them across the table. 

The little boy picked them up. 

“Thank you, sir,’’ he said ; and he 
turned and walked quietly out. 

It was weeks before they saw him 
again, and in the meagtime those ter- 
rible days of horror and bloodshed had 
‘| passed, and peace had come back to 
poor storm-tossed France. 

He looked thinner and frailer than 
ever, but he walked with the same gentle 
dignity that sat so. strangely on his — 
childish figure. He said he had taken 
his mother to safer apartments, but that 
the shock and anxiety she had sutfcred 
had made her very ill. Their little stock 
of money had dwindled away till 
nothing was Ieft of it, and they had 
been on the verge of despair when, that 
very morning, the long-looked-for letter 


had arrived. 


HAROLD BEGBIE’S SONG FOR CHILDREN 
If I Want To Be Happy Words by Harold Begbie 


Music by Rose Reed 


If I want to be hap-py and quick on my toes, I must bite my food slow-ly and breathe‘ hro' my 
I must soap my bath-flannel, and scrub ull I know; J must then take a tow-el and rub till 


a . . 
: nose ; I must press back my shoulders and hold up my head, And of closemy window when go-ing to 
glow; I must ne-ver be i-dle and loll in my chair, Or shout like a de-mon and act like a 


ee =3 Sapiens easineen om 


flop ; Be-gin all with a purpose,and know when to stop. I must lov: what is no- ble, and do what is 


I would be healthy, and 


Grandiaso. 
Steines 
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do all I've told you, and mean all my prayers. 
fos 
=~ 


to use the Danish fleet for the invasion ot 
England, but the English shattered the ships. 

Thursday. Murillo, the great Spanish painter, 
died in 1682. Born in a cottage, he became one 
of the most famous of artists. 

Friday. Napoleon, in 1814, offered to cive 
up the thrones of France and Italy. The act 
was completed two days later, after which he 
was exiled to Elba. 

Saturday. Lord Lister, whose surgical dis- 
coveries have been the means of saving millions 
of lives, was born in 1827, 


exprima le désire. de visiter le chateau 
de Lord Bacon; imaginez donc la 
surprise de la reife en voyant, au lieu 
d'un magnifique chatean, une toute 
petite chaumiére | 

“Votre maison,’’ dit la reine, “ est 
hien petite!” 

“ Madame,” reprit Lord Bacon, “ elle 
est assez grande pour moi, mais c'est 
votre Majesté qui est trop grande 
pour elle,” 


Many an “early cuckoo’ is a boy 
behind a hedge 


CHAPTER 4 
The Silent Sea 


HEAVENLY day, the warm air 
soaked with sun, and the big 
yacht Flying Fox lay rolling 

idiy on the Atlantic. 

Yo the north the sea lay open 
to the farthest horizon, but the 
view to the south was bounded by 
a dark line which at first sight 
resembled a low-lying shoal, but 
which was actually the edge of the 
monstrous mass of weed covering 
the Sargasso Sea. 

Alongside the yacht, attached to 
a long spar which projected well 
beyond her side, lay Martin Vaile's 
big flying boat, the Bat, and on 
the deck of the ship Martin him- 
self, in the thick overalls of a pilot, 
Stood exchanging a last few words 
with bluff old Captain Anson. 

“This is for Mr. Meldrum, cap- 
tain,” said Martin, handing him a 
letter. ‘‘ But, mind, I don’t want 
him to have it until you get home 
again. Long before then you will 
have heard from me.” 

“T hope so, I’m sure, Martin,” 
replied the captain, who was frown- 
ing uncomfortably. 

“Oh, you'll hear all right,” 
declared Martin with a smile. ‘1 
have told you there is wireless on 
the island.’ 

“Ay, if there is an island at all,” 
grumbled the skipper. 

“There must be an island, or 
there wouldn't be wireless,’’ in- 
sisted Martin. 

“And suppose there is anisland ? ”’ 
burst out the captain. ‘‘ And sup- 
pose you reach it, what are you 
going to do when you get there ? 
How do you know this chap that 
has sent the message will let you 
ect away again? Suppose you 
tumble into trouble, how are we 
going to help you? Just remember 
this 1s as close as amy ship can get 
to this unknown land. Let me tell 
you, Martin, if your good father 
was still alive he’d never have let 
vou go off ona mad, wild-goose chase 
like this.” 

“But he is not .alive,”’ said 
Martin sadly. ‘‘ And even if he 
were I don’t think he would forbid 
me, captain... Remember this, my 
only objects in life are to clear his 
memory and to punish this man 
Willard. As I have told you al- 
ready, I must have money for both 
these purposes. I firmly believe 
that what | am going to do will be 

ty quickest and best way to make 
the necessary money. And, quite 
apart from all that, the man on the 
island wants help, and I feel that 
it’S up to me to bring it. Now, 
don’t try to discourage me,” he 
went on quietly. ‘My mind is 
made up. Let me feel that I have 
your good wishes, captain. I'm 
sure I shall need them.” 

“ Certainly you have them, my 
lad,” said the captain warmly, 
“and the good wishes of all aboard, 
Well, I'll say no more, except to 
wish you the best of luck. I hope 
you'll come out of it safely, with 
all the cash you want, and I for 
one will be uncommon glad to see 
you safe back again.” 

The two shook hands, then 
Martin went over the side and 
took his seat in the slim hull of the 
flying boat. ‘The men above cast 
off, Martin touched the button of 
the self-starter, the engines roared, 
and the Bat shot away from the 
side of the yacht. Sweeping up the 
side of one of the long, slow swells, 
she reached the smooth top, and, 
taking off like a sea-bird, rose 
bodily into the air, 

Martin kept driving up and up, 
and as the needle of his barograph 
sank so did the mercury in the tube 
of. the thermometer beside it. 
Above the instruments was his 
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ABOY’S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISLAND 


Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


chart with the mark showing the 
exact position of the unknown 
island. He steered by compass, 
and kept the bows of his machine 
pointed almost precisely south. 
Martin was a skilled pilot. He 
had been mad on aircraft cven 
before he first went to school; and 
his father, realising this, had 
started his training when he was 
only ten years old. His wealth had 
made it easy for him to give the 
boy the best teachers, and at seven- 
teen Martin was not only a first- 
class pilot and a certificated wire- 
less operator, but he had a wider 
knowledge of general science, of 
electricity and of chemistry, than 
most men of double his age. 
Having made sure that all was 
running right, Martin settled him- 
self comfortably in his seat. Once 
in the air, a ‘plane is far easier to 
handle than a motor-car. He was 
able to take it easy and to look 
about him. 


Glancing downwards, he saw that 
he was already far from the open 
sea. Beneath him spread the 
brown mat of weed, stretching 
mile after mile in tangled masses. 

Yetit was not all weed, for 
it was broken by~ lagoons of 
exquisitely blue water. And, even 
at the height at which he sailed, he 
could see that these lagoons were 
full of life; the tropic sea seemed 
clear as blue glass, and he could sce, 
far down in the depths, strange 
forms gliding at great speed. Once 
he noticed a huge whale, looking as 
if carved out of black rubber, in the 
act of broaching. In another pool 
he caught a glimpse of a monstrous 
tangle of twisted antenna, which 
he realised, with a shudder, must 
be one of the tremendous cuttles 
which are known to infest the 
tideless depths of the Sargasso. 

Then he saw a ship. A sailing 
ship of large size she must have 
been, but her masts had gone over- 
board, leaving: only the stumps 
the cordage had rotted away, and 
she lay silent, mouldering, lifeless, 
waiting until slow decay should 
cause her to sink into the hidden 
depths under the tangle which sur- 
rounded her. 

He looked back. Very far to 
the north lay the blue line of open 
sea, and a tiny trail.of smoke told 
where thé Flying Fox steamed 
onwards to her destination. Martin 


shivered. After all, he was only 
seventeen, and he felt terribly 
alone. 


This feeling soon passed. The 
interest of the scene enthralled 
him. For now he saw more ships, 
and he noticed that, the farther he 
got into the heart of the ocaan 
jungle, the more ancient the type 
of vessel that lay within its fester- 
ing tangles. Here was a galleon 
with a high poop-castle and 
quaintly curved bow, and a mile 
away a strange-looking ship which 
was like a picture he had secn of 
the Great Harry, a famous war 
vessel of the sixteenth century. It 
seemed clear that either the weed 
area had been steadily increasing 
during the centuries or that some 
hidden current sucked the trapped 
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ships deeper and deeper into the | else turn and fly back to where he 


heart of the weed sea. 

An hour had passed. It had 
scemed like five minutes. But he 
did not yet begin to strain his eyes 
for sight of the island, for he knew 
that he had still fully two hundred 
milestogo. And even the towering 
peak of Teneriffe is not visible more 


than.a hundred miles out to sea. 


Now he passed across a wide belt 
of open water which fairly teemed 
with marine life. Here was a school 
of cachalots, led by an old bull that 
must, Martin thought, be over a 
hundred feet in length. It came to 
him that this was where the whales 
had sought refuge from man's age- 
long persecution. 

Another hour, Still the breeze 
held, still the sky was unsullied by 
a single cloud, and still his engines 
thundered in perfect rhythm. 

Martin began to glance ahead. 
His heart was beating rapidly. At 
any minute he might sight the goal 
of his adventurous journey. 

What was that? Was it a white 
cloud, or was it the gleam of a 
snow-capped peak hung high 
against the southern sky? Five 
minutes more, and Martin, half 
choked with excitement, knew that 
it was indeed a mountain. The 
island was no dream. 


CHAPTER § 
The Mysterious Island 


Tifty minutes later, and the 
Bat was shooting like a meteor 
towards a vast dark mass of land 
surrpunded by a _ wide belt of 
shining sea. Martin was near 
enough to see plainly the enormous 
clifis and frowning precipices which 
bounded it. 

The island was about twenty 
miles long and nearly as wide. In 
the centre rose a mountain with 
twin peaks white with snow, and 
from one of which a thin coil of 
smoke snaking lazily across the 
blue proclaimed it to be a volcano 
not yet extinct. 

Here and there were patches of 
vivid green, but whethér forest or 
bush, or merely grass-land he was 
not yet near enough to see. ‘To the 
west, so far away as to be merely 
a blur on the horizon, was what 
appeared.to be another island. 

As Martin drew nearer he was 
more and more impressed by the 
savage grandeur of the scenery. 
This was no coral island, but a great 
volcanic mass, Clearly a survival of 
some vast continent long since 
whelmed in the depths of the sea, 

He stared hard, but could see no 
sign of life upon the land. The 
only smoke was the faint curl from 
the tall peak, There was no sign 
of house or building, nor, as far as 
he cculd see, of any cultivated land, 

The next thing that struck him — 
and struck him very unpleasantly-— 
was that there did not seem to be 
any place to make a landing. There 
was the sea, of course, but if he 
alighted on the sea he was faced 
with those enormous cliffs, up which 
there appeared to be no way of 
climbing. ‘There was not a yard 
of beach anywhere. Even the 
deepest inlets seemed to be mere 
fiords faced with grim precipices. 

Rising again, he circled higher, the 
roar of his engine coming back in 
rattling echoes from the wilderness 
of crags below. The higher he 
rose the less he liked the look of 
things. It seemed certain that he 
must either land upon the sea, or 


The Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 


To the shop of Mister Jones, whose business was bread, 
Augustus and young Marmaduke, on mischief bent, were lcd. 

““ We'll drop some spiders in the dough,” said Marmaduke with glee, 
“ The people will be glad to have some spider-bread for tea.” 
As they were leaning o’er the bin, somebody banged a door, 
And both the boys fell in the dough and sank right to the floor, 
When at last they struggled out, the boys you scarce would know ; 
Augustus and young Marmaduke were lumps of moving dough, 
Then came up angry Mister Jones, and this is what he said, 


‘““ Why, bless my heart, I never did! there goes my batch of bread.” 
He placed them back inside the bin and pushed’them to and fro, 


And made them into cottage loaves and baked them thro’ and thro’- 


.| the 


had come from. 

Martin was one of those lucky 
people whose brain always works 
most quickly in an emergency, and 
like a flash it came to him that, even 
if he could not see the nameless in- 
habitant of this mysterious island, 
it was probable that the other was 
aware of his approach. He re- 
membered his wireless. 

While it is still rare forany ’plane 
to carry a_ wireless sending in- 
stallation, all the larger types of 
modern aircraft are fitted with 
receiving apparatus. It was the 
work of a moment to clap the 
telephones to his ears and release 
wire, 

Instantly came the whistling 
notes in sequence, and presently he 
was reading out a message repeated 
time and time again : 

‘Pass twin peak to north, Land 
on lake beyond!” 

Instantly obeying the order, he 
opened his throttle to its widest 
and went rushing round the 
shoulder of the northern peak. He 
gave it a wide berth. As it was, 
the hot air from below, mingling 
with the cold breath frqm_ the 
snow-capped heights, made wild 
eddies which swung his big ‘plane 
giddily. But the giant power of 
his engines carried him - safely 
through this peril and, sure enough, 
beyond and beneath lay the lake 
that the message had told of. 

It was a mountain tarn, perhaps 
three miles long and a mile wide, 
and rimmed with precipices looking 
every bit as savage and inaccessible 
as the sea-cliffs themselves. 

Yet Martin did not hesitate. He 
had every confidence in the mysteri- 
ous guidance which had brought him 
so far, and, besides, he had no choice 
in the matter. Cutting out his 
engines, he glided down in a long, 
silent volplane, to land, lizht as a 
homing sea-bird, upon the dark 
surface of the lonely lake. 

He had now been flying for more 
than four hours, and it was a relief 
to his tired nerves to release the 
controls and lie back a moment and 
look around him. The lake, as he 
had observed already, was long 
and narrow. It was evidently of 
enormous depth, and, from the black 
basalt cliffs which bordered it, he 
gathered that its bed must be the 
crater of an old fissure eruption. 

Martin was not left long to con- 
sider his surroundings. All of a 
sudden the quick beat of a motor 
engine reached his ears, and, looking 
behind him, he saw a small launch 
shooting towards him at great 
speed. Where it came from he had 
not the slightest idea, for so far 
he had seen no possible landing- 
place. Yet there it was, and in 
the stern sat a man who steered 
his smart craft straight towards the 
flying boat. 

Martin's heart throbbed with 
excitement. Here was the stranger 
who had called to him across all 
those thousands of miles of ocean. 


CHAPTER 6 
The Master of the Island 


Soon the launch was near enough 
for Martin to see ,the face and 
figure of the solitary steersman. 
The first thing of which Martin 
was conscious was that the stranger 
was a man of great height and 
magnificent physique, the second 
that he was old beyond belief. 

His hair, still thick, was white as 
the ice cap of the great peak above, 
and so were his beard and mous- 
tache. ‘The skin of his face was 
brown as parchment and seamed 


jv and young Marsiadake 
were lumps of moving dough 


ot 


- Martin 


with a million wrinkles, and his 
cheekbones stood out prominent 
like those of a mummy. Yet his 
eyes were dark and piercing as a 
young man’s, and there was still 
an air of power and strength about 
him, which was intensely impres- 
sive. Martin stared at him as 
though fascinated. He felt him- 
self in the presence of an unusual 
personality. 

The launch came alongside, and 
Martin * found himself waiting 
breathlessly for the other to speak. 

He had not long to wait. The 
white-haired giant raised his soft 
hat courteously. 

“Welcome to Lost Island,’’ he 
said in a deep, rich voice. ‘* My 
name is Julius Distin, and I wish 
to assure you that I am_ very 
grateful to you for coming to my 
help.” 

“T am Martin Vaile,"’ Martin 
answered simply, ‘‘ I consider my- 
self very lucky to have been the 
one to pick up your message.”’ 

Julius Distin looked at Martir 
thoughtfully. > 

“You took it yourself?’’ he 
questioned quietly. ° 

“ Yes,"’ replied Martin. ‘I was 
trying some extra wave lengths, and 
I just chanced on your signals.”’ 

Distin nodded. “The true 
spint,”’ he said.“ You are young 
to have it. You are young, too, 
to have made such a flight un- 
aided. So that is an aeroplane ? 
I have never seen one.” 
gasped. He — simply 
could not say a word. -The idea 
that this wonderful old man had 
never so much as set eyes upon an 
aeroplane struck him as the most 
amazing thing he had ever heard. 

Distin smiled. ‘' Yes, I have no 
doubt you are surprised. But it is 
nineteen years since I last visited 
the outer world. Still, the shape 
is familiar to me. I-know of all 
the latest experiments, from the 
Wrights onwards.” 

“ By your wireless, sir ? 

“No, | have books.” 

Again Martin could only stare, 
and again the old man smiled. It 
was a pleasing smile, Martin 
thought. 

“Wait a while,”’ went on Distin. 
“T will tell you all about these 
things a little later on. But first 
we must get in. We have sharp 
storms here sometimes, and_ it 
would never do to risk this beau- 
tiful machine of yours. Give me 
your tow-rope.”’ 

““T can taxi in,’’ said Martin. 

“No, you must not waste your 
petrol. I can tow you easily.” 

He took the rope, made it fast, 
restarted his engine, and turned 
back. As they neared the cliff on 
the north side of the lake, Martin 
saw a great rift open, a sort of fiord 
only a few yards wide, but very 
deep. The towering cliffs nearly 
met overhead. They passed straight 
down it, and as they went it grew 
narrower, until at last they were 
moving.in deep gloom under a vast 
arch of rock resembling the aisle of 
a giant cathedral. 

Distin stopped the launch. 

““ Here we are,” he said; and 
Martin realised that they were 
floating in deep water at the foot 
of a low quay of rock. The old 
man rose to his feet and stepped 
out. There was the click of a 
switch, and Martin blinked in 
the dazzle of huge arc-lamps which 
shed a glare of white light over a 
monstrous staircase hewn in the 
living rock and stretching away 
up into the heart of the mountain. 

Before Martin could recover 
from his astonishment, Distin 
stepped to one side and pulled 
over a lever. There came a sound 
like the fireproof curtain dropping 
in a theatre, and Martin saw a 
real curtain of metal bars descend- 
ing behind them from the roof 
of the cave. It dropped to the 
water and below it. 


, 


Martin turned amazed cycs 
upon his guide. 

““ W-hat——” he began. 

“We have our enemies,’ said 
the old man, gravely. “It is as 


well to be on the safe side.”’ 
TO BE CONTINUED 
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DF MERRYMAN 


Jack: ‘ Did you really win 
three prizes at school?” 
George: ‘‘ Yes, and one was 


in his right hand, and double what 
is in his left, and give you the total 
product. 

If this is an even number the 
silver will be in theeright hand; if 
it is an odd number the silver will 
be in the left hand. 


-“T’m going to T.ondon to buy a bicycle,” said Big Brother 


Adolphus, 


Big Brother Adolphus 


“I’m going too,” said Jacko, quietly. 


‘A Merry Heart Goes All The Way 


for excellence of memory.” 
Jack : ‘“‘ And the others ?” ro) ® © 
George: ‘“ Oh, I forget what | There was a bold sailor of Skye, 

they were for!” Who thought he could easily fly; 


® ® ® So he jumped with a flop 
The Mysterious Circle Off a high mountain-top, 


But he walked home again with a 
{ sigh. 
Magic Properties 


The properties of figures are very 
mystericus and inexplicable, and 
afford endless interest. Take, for 
instance, the figures 142857. Using 
these in varied order, though always 
in similar sequence, and in connec- 
tion with 7 and 9, we get the fol- 
lowing very extraordinary results : 


142857 X7= 999999+9 <ILIIII 
285714 X 7 = 1999998 --9 = 222222 
428571 X 7 = 2999997 -- 9 = 333333 
| 571428 X7= 3999996 9 = 444444 
| 714255 *7 = 4999995 +9=555555 
857142 7 = 5999904 --9 = 006000 


Cut out these pieces, or trace © © ® 
them, and put them together to make “€ made ugly faces at your 
a solid circle. Solute. ext wel : ‘ . t 
lid circle. Solution, next week | sister the other day, but I suppose 


® ® iO) eS ye ees 2 
A tortoise looked down at her egg, sig dida tse. me. 


Zs : “Oh, yes, she did; but she 

A od, as she = , yes, , 

And oo as she drew in one thought they were natural.” 
“You've a shell; so have I! Ss S 2 


The Bookworm Puzzle 

In our picture we see volumes 

one and two of the Children’s 

The width across 

4 the back of each 

|i volume is 1} 

|} inches, including 

HHI the covers.e Now 

= a \|||l| Supposing a book- 

’ nil worm started to 
| | 
| 
i 


To admire you I'll try; 
But don’t ask me to hatch you, I 


beg!” 


® ® o) 
Is Your Name Charles ? 

The name Charles comes down 
to us from the old Greek, and 
means strong, manly, and noble- 
spirited. In Italy Carlo corre- | 
sponds to Charles, in Spain Carlos, 
and in Germany Carl. The feminine 
is Caroline and Charlotte. 

bs Ye ® ® 

Wigg: ‘The population in Lon- 
don is very dense, isn't it?” } 

Wagg: ‘‘Dense is no name for it. | 
They can’t understand my jokes,” | 


® ® ® 
The Zoo that Never .Was 


Encyclopedia. 


bore its way 
through from the 
first page of Vol. 
I. to thelast page 
of Vol. If., what 
distance would it 
have travelled 
when its journey 
was finished ? Try 
it yourself and ask 
your friends. ‘The answer you or 
they give will most likely be hope- 
lessly wrong. Answer next week 
® @ ® 
Curious London 
Can you say where in London 
some children’s toys are buried ? 
Inside the pedestal upon which 
stands Cleopatra’s Needle on the 
Thames Embankment are a number 
of jars containing a set of British 
coins, a railway guide, a map of 
London, some children’s toys and 
copies of newspapers. These are 
sh ‘ - put there it ae people of future 
years to understand something of 
_ The Matchbox Bridge the way people of the present thay 
Split open the outer case of a} lived. 
matchbox, and place it on a smooth ® ® ® 
table, and an inch or two behind it I Dreamed Next Tuesday Week 
in a straight line place the inner I dreamed a dream next Tuesda 
ee as shew in the sketch. Seale , ? y 
he puzzle is to get the inner naam {| . ‘ 
case through the bridge formed by Fe ee cs big pork 


| pies, 


| i 
Hil 


The Spotted Maockle 
About the spotted mackle 
Perhaps you'd like to learn: 
He always gives a cackle 
When the tide begins to turn. 


And my nose was Stilton cheese. 

The clock struck twenty minutes 
to six, 

When a frog sat on my knee; 

I asked him to lend me eighteen- 


{| pence, 
But he borrowed a shilling of me. 
[0] ® @ 
Careful Housekeeper: ‘' Haye 


you boiled the drinking water ? ” 


the outer case without touching it. Faithful Servant: “ Yes’m.” 
You must not get behind the bridge ‘And sterilised the milk ? ”” 
or tilt the table. = Yesim.:? 


It is very simple when you know “What is this in the soup?” 
how todoit. Just lock your fingers “Oh, that is only a cockroach, 
together, and place your open | mum 1” : 
ests behind the inner case and blow 2 * 9 @ 
ard upon your hands, when the case Buzz-Buzz 
valle ia oe the ae Three thousand and thirty-three 
bees 
Odd or Even? All swarmed in the boughs of some 
Give a person a shilling and a trees ; 
halfpenny ; tell him to hold one in john thought he'd contrive 
each hand, and to reckon 4 for the ‘o catch in a hive 
silver and 3 for the copper. These becs in the trees which he 
Then ask him to triple what is sees. 


wee 
eo 


As the grab is raised, the tongs fall 


Big Brother Adolphus marched off to the train and got in. 
But he jumped out again to buy a paper, and while he was gone 
someone hopped into the carriage, swung himsclf on to the luggage 
rack, and squeezed down out of sight. 

Back came Big Brother Adolphus, and sat down in the corner 
just underneath. The guard slammed the door and they were off. 

“It’s a good thing I didn’t bring young Jacko,’’ said Adolphus, 
as he opened his paper. ‘‘ I shouldn’t have hada moment’s peace.” 

Two long arms came down from the rack over his head. 

“ What a wind!” he said. ‘‘ It’s lifting the hat off my head.” 

So he took his hat off, and went on reading. 

By-and-by he took out a packet of cakes and some apples. 

Down came the long arms again, and the apples disappeared. 

‘Where can my apples have gone?” said Addlphus, stooping 
down and looking under the seat. 

Down came the arms again, and the cakes disappeared. 

Up bobbed Big Brother Adolphus. 

“IT can’t see them,” he said; ‘“ I’ have to make the best of 
the cakes, I suppose Well! If they haven't gone now! 
What ever ? How ? What ? Somebody's playing a trick on me!” 

Up he jumped, waving his stick. He poked under the seats, 


and then he looked up at the rack, There sat Jacko, munching 
cakes and apples and grinning from ear to ear! 

Big Brother Adolphus was so astonished that he stepped back, 
fell over his cane, and sat down with a bang on the floor | 

Jacko burst out laughing. 

“You young villain!’ roared Adolphus. ‘‘Come down and I'll give 


you the biggest thrashing you ever had in your wicked little life !”’ 


Jacko shook his head; but he was laughing so much that he 


rolled over, and down he fell—right on top of his big brother’s 
Sunday hat ! 


Just then the train stopped, and in came a man crying: 
“ Tickets, please!” ; 
In the excitement Big Brother Adolphus had dropped his ticket. 


Jacko saw it, pounced on it, and handed it politely to the inspector. 


“Here you are,’’ he said, with a face as cool as a cucumber. 
And while Big Brother Adolphus, with a face as red as a beetroot, 


was hunting all through his pockets, Jacko sprang out of the 
train and disappeared. 


More of Jacko next week 


Anxious Passenger (waiting for 
his boat): ‘‘ I say, my man, is that 
boat going up or down ?”’ 

Riverside Loafer: ‘‘ Well, guv’- 
nor, I really can’t say. She's a 
leaky old tub, so-she may be goin’ 
down. But, then, her boilers ain’t 
none too good, so I shouldn’t be 
surprised it she suddenly went up.” 


PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 


How is Timber Unloaded from 
Barges ? 


® ® ® 
Do You Live at Wycombe ? 
Wycombe means a village be- 
tween two hills or in a bowl-shaped 
valley. 
© ® e 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S PROBLEMS 
A Favourite Fruit 
The objects are: 
GONG 
RING 
sTACK 
caN 
GRATE 
HOUSE 
Making the word orange. 
Blacks and whites puzzle 
Move C to D, E to C, F to E, 
D to F, B to D, A to B, C to A, 


and close on the logs {B to D, C to B, Eto C, Dto E. 


EtoC, Gto E, F toG, Dto F, fz 


The Cobbler’s Boy 


Put back the clock a hundred 
years, and take a peep into «a 
‘cobbler’s shop. 

The cobbler is busy, and his 
little son is watching him, their 
heads close together, their cycs 
keen with interest, their lips smil- 
ing. The father is making a littl: 
toy theatre. 

There was not a happicr family 
anywhere ; but war came, and the 
father went away, and never camc 
back. The home was broken 
up, and the boy had to leave his 
puppets, and the stories he used to 
make up about them, and go out 
into the wcrld to help his mother. 


He went to a cloth factory, but 
instead of learning to weave he 
spent his time amusing the men, 
singing songs and telling his stories. 
His stories were pleasing, and so 
was his voice, and the notion came 
into his head that he would like to 
go on the stage. 

So he left the factory, and when 
he was fourteen he ran away from 
home to make his fortune. 

He went to the big city and tricd 
to get work, but no one would have: 
anything todo with him. But he 
found someone to listen to him i! 
last, and it was the Director of 
Music. The great man took i 
fancy to him, and gave him lesson<. 

The boy wrote home in great 
glee to say that his chance had 
come; but, alas! his vcice broke, 
and the lessons ceased. 

Poor lad! He wandered about 
the streets seeking work, and «al 
last they gave him a few shillings 
a week to make one of the crowd 
in a big stage scene. 

But he was not happy, for peep! 
laughed at his queer ways. And it 
was not surprising, for he was nor 
like them; he lived ina world of fan - 
tastic figures, with delightful beings 
who grew out of his imagination. 
But all people saw in him was an 
awkward lout of a fellow, shy, 
over-sensitive, greedy of praise, 
and vain. To the end of his life 
he was like a great schoolboy. 

But there was one man who had — 
net forgotten him. His old frienc 
the Director believed in him; and 
he got the King to send him to 
school. This time it was the 
children who made fun of him. 
But he went on, still living in his 
dreams, still writing his stories. 
From the school he went to the 
University, and while there he 
wrote a play, which was produccd 
at a theatre. 

From that day things went wel 
with him. People stopped laughing 
at him, and praised the storics he 
wrote; fairy stories they were 
mostly.—full of charm and delight- 
ful fancies that everybody loved. 
Gradually he 
crew to himself 
a great circle of 
friends and ad- 
mirers. But his 
greatest admirers 
were always the 
children, and to 
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_SPRING IS HERE. SUNSHINE AND FLOOD. THE SHIP THAT MAY FLY THE ATLANTIC 


A Cherokee. Red Indian One of the Gondolas of R 34, the Great British Queen of Rumania with her 
See story on page one Airship, which may enter the Atlantic Race Daughters and Princess Mary 


/ A Bunny Day ins Lon s ark 5 


————— 


ey 


this... The spirit of these two watchers of 


prophet are vindicated, and: those two 


Che 


af 


_ The Story. of the W. orld ‘Goday for the Men and Women of Tomorrow 
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AT THE ICE-CAP OF 
. THE WORLD 


EMPIRE S LONELY HEROES 


Life in the Scenes of the 
“ Ancient Mariner” 


HOW THE WEATHER NEWS 
REACHES AUSTRALIA 


Sir Douglas Mawson, returning from 
his imprisonment in Antarctica, where 
Scott and his comrades lie still amid the 
snows, uttered a prophecy. He set up 
wireless on Macquarie Island (see map) 
in order to exchange news with the 
world’ after he had reached the icy 
mainland, and he predicted that in the 
futuro wireless from Macquarie Island 
would send Australia weather forecasts. 

The cessation of war has released 
wireless operators, and two of them are 
on the island, hourly sending to the 
receiving stations of Australia and New 
Zealand news of the weather coming up 
from the southern ice-cap of the world. 

: Alone on a Wide Sea 
There is a man with the forces who 
was once a wireless operator on Mac- 
quarie, and he says that the two men 
there are the loncliest men in the 
British Empire. Is it not strange that 
it was in this very. setting, the great 
South Pacific, that Colerid; ge staged the 
most tremendous of his scenes in the 
Ancient Mariner? ‘There it was that 
“four times fifty living men" fell dead 
around him on the deck, there that’ he 
cried in his agony of desolation : 

’ Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide sea. 
And that. is the lot of these two cour- 
ageous wireless men today, on a deso- 
late island, without harbour, trees, 
shrubs, where : 

The’sun’s rim dips, the stars rush out ; 
- At one stride comes the dark ; 
where the only neighbours are pen- 
“guins and sea- elephants, where savage 
skuas strike the face with their powerful 
wings, and try to pluck out men’s eyes. 

Helping Australia’s Harvests 

But there we have these two. devoted 
and cold, with only a 
ating their lees 


men in the mists 


cabin to live in, consecr 


to the service “of mankind on the Aus- 
tralasian mainlands. 
There is heroism in loneliness like 


he Antarctic night is much the same as 
that which took Shackleton and Pe ary 
farthest ‘south,’ and sustained Scott and 
two comrades in the hours. of slowly 
advancing death. ' Coleridge imagined 
the solitude ; Mawson showed how it 
would be overcome. The poet and the 


wireless operators tell a tale of hope 
and warning by which “Australasians, 
may direct their operations so that 
next year we at home may have their 
‘corn and wool, their fruit, and perhaps 
their cotton. BE. ACB. « 


April 5, 1919 ie 
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A VOICE FLIES ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 


Marconi Beats the Aeroplane 


Science has crossed the # 
a door. 


Atlantic in the time it takes to open 
While the flying men are thrilling: Europe and America, 


the achievement - of: the wireless telephone is- startling in “its 


quietness. 


Two years ago a human voice came suddenly over the 
it spoke in New York and was heard in Paris. 


Atlantic ; 
But no reply was 


sent, for the instruments in FE ae were not properly equipped. 


Now Mr. Marconi has succeec 
so that the Atlantic has now been bridged both wavs by 


human voice, 


ed in sending an answer back, 
the 


and the telephone has raced the aeroplane. 


THE ATLANTIC RACE BETWEEN THE TELEPHONE AND THE AEROPLANE 


WHO TOLD THE 
SWANS ? 

A pretty little 

is running its course at 


natural 
Wey- 


romance of 


history 


mouth, On the lake, before the war, 
the town supported 200 fine swans. 
When the rigours of war made it im- 


possible to feed them from public sup- 
plies, the birds were faced by a problem 
which comes to birds in the wilds. The 
majority had to emigrate or starve. 

The majority did emigrate. 
swans remained on the lake, 
away. Now the tide has turned, 
it is possible to allot a daily supply of 
maize for the birds again, and the fifty 
birds which saw the thing through have 
been rejoined by forty of those which 
went away. Who told them’ that the 
food supply had been renewed ? 


Rooks of Gray's Inn 


Perhaps it was the migratoryinstinct, 
which always calls birds back to scenes 
they left when food failed. But birds 
have certainly means of communicating 


Yifty 
150 flew 
and 


with one another. 
the rooks away from Gray's ‘Inn two or 
three years ago, not a rook was seen 
there for months; the crows remained in 
solitary glory. Then soméone poisoned 
the intruders, and straightway a rook 
or two appeared, then a dozen more, 


and soon the rookery was alive again. | 


When crows drove | 


WHOLE EARTH 
TREMBLES 
Streams of particles arriving 


sun with the speed of light so affect the 


THE 
from the 


cannot escape 
into the ether 
newly learned. 
known in the 


wireless waves 


atmosphere 


ar that 
from the 
beyond. That we 
But there is more 
same field of observation, 


have 
to be 


The whole earth has periods of trem- 
bling; the entire planet oscillates 
periodically, and the duration of the 
is believed to be one-seventh of 
Ts it that which causes the 
io dip ? 


‘Seizure 


a second. 
magnetic 


Sun Shaking the World 


Professor Terada, of Japan, puts for- 
|} ward the theory that the vertical force 
Variations are due to vertical oscillations 
in the atmosphere. And what “Causes 
those ? He thinks it is a bombardment 
from the sun of molecules of helium, 
carrying a positive ‘charge of electricity. 
| If the tremblings of the earth are not 
jof volcanic origin, the Japanese theory 
seems probable, but_what a tremendous 
thought it is that the sun should make 
our world shake by the discharge of 
‘streams of force. ~ Helium from the earth 
takes an “airship” upwards to the sun; 

helium from the sun’ keeps wireless 
waves down close to the earth, and 
staggers our world as it spins in its orbit. 


needle 


Digitized by 


AMERICA AND BACK 
IN A DAY 


EXPECTATION OF BRITISH 
AIRMEN 


Stupendous March Forward of 
Aeroplane Discoverers 


BIGGER AIRSHIPS BUILDING 


It goes almost without saying that 
flying across the Atlantic will be as easy, 
before this year_is out, as flying across 
the Channel is; and the story of the first 
great flight, of which all the world is 
talking, will’soon be a thing of the 

Already the excitement of the Atlantic 
flight has raised the hopes of the experts 
of the air to heights undreamed of 
hitherto. The British Air Ministry has 
been assured, by those who have the 
right to predict, that there is no reason 


past 


why the King should not fly from 
Buckingham Palace to Windsor Castle 
in two minutes. If that is so the Ning 


and be 


before 


could leave Buckingham Palace 
on the terrace at Windsor Castle 
he would have time te walk fram the 
door of the palace to his bedroom and 
back. A man would be able to fly from 
Charing Cross to Manchester while 
another man walked from Charing Cross 
to Ixensington. 
13 Miles a Minute 

It is quite possible, our experts say. 
that we shall travel before long at the 
miles a minute, or 800 miles 
an hour. Already a Frenchman ha> 
flown from Marseilles to Paris, 500 miles, 
in 225 minutes ; and the head of our Air 
Ministry, General Seely, has flown from 
Folkestone to Paris, miles, in 74 
minutes, breaking all previous records. 
It was after this remarkable journey 
that the general announced this new 
expectation of our aerial inventors, 
which will mean, if it comes to pass, that 
Londoners can be in Paris in a quarter 
of an hour, or that we can get up in the 
morning in the Strand, run to Paris for 
breakfast, fly to New York for lunch, 
and be back in the Strand for supper. 

It looks as if the winning of the “ Daily 
Mail" £10,000 prize for the first Atlantic 
flight will soon be followed by the 
winning of the Australian Government's 
{10,000 for the first flight to Australia. 
= here were people who laughed when the 

‘Daily Mail” offered fio, ooo for the 
first flight from London to Manchester ; 
and a rival paper forgot itself so far as 
to offer a £1,000, 000 prize for the first 
flight to the moon. Such people have 
learned a notable lesson in modesty. 

The discoveries of ‘the air are. un- 
equalled ,for rapidity by. anything in 
‘human history. Speed and pewer are 
being increased enormously. Two new 
‘airships are being built in Glasgow and 
Selby which will be about 800 feet long, 
will hold 3,000,000-cubic feet of gas, 
and will have six engines developing 


dby sO 1e 


rate of 13 


172 


aaa 


STARTLING STORMS 


EXTRAORDINARY SCENES} 


IN AUSTRALIA 


into the Earth- 
MAN WITH THE TELEGRAPH POLE | 


Australia has been visited by astound- 
ing stonms. The south-eastern corner of 
Victoria and New Seuth Wales has been 
almost engulfed by the worst floods 
known since 1891. At Yarrah the water 
burst suddenly in the middle of the 
night, sweeping away everything mov- 
able and driving people to the highest 
roofs. ‘Chousands. were homeless in a 
short time at Macedon, where cight 
inches of rain fell in 24 hours. ‘The 
town of. East Bellingen, receiving 13 
inches of water in 24 hours, was prac- 
tically drowned. 

At the village of Towamba, 2 man 
who: was being swept dpwa-stream 
clutched hold of a telegraph pole, to 
which he clung desperately for bours 
with his head just above water, till a 
giant tree floating by rammed the pole 


* and caused him to disappear in the food. 


the rain,. Whatever the official figures 


Great Natural Mystery 


The damage done by the Hoods repr 
sents:tens of thousands of pounds, ye! | 
the breaking of the monsvon over tlic | 
land will bring ultimate benefits to the | 
extent of hundreds of thousands ol 
pounds. There we reach an abiding 
mystery cf Australia. 

She has no great hills on which sa 
may lodge and form rivers. Such rivers 
as do form run mostly inlund, down thie | 
plateaus shelving away from the coast. 

The rivers sink into the soil and 
have to be tapped 2000 feet and mor 
below the surface. They say in Australia, 
as is said in the Bible, ‘‘ Thou hast given 
me a south land; give me also springs 
of water.” Their water supply reaches 
them on the wings of winds satturated 
with moisture from the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans. It happens at times that 
Australian atmospheric conditions are 
such as to thrust these rain-bearing 
currents off the mainland, so that tlic 
storm-centre, which should have broken 
over them and refreshed their land, 
deposits its rain in the sea. 

Here we have an instance in which the 
winds dropped their gifts upon the land 
in too. generous measure. That is one of 
the disadvantages. There arc no mighty 
rivers. in Australia, no great water- 
courses. The rain arrives in a deluge, 
fills up the surface-channels, and swells 
into floods. It is a marvellous land, but 
it is old, its mountains are reduced to 
little hills ; its loose and porous soil has 
not been concentrated by long sub- 
mergence under prehistoric seas, and 
the rivers sink through it. 


ow 


JUMPING OF THE RIVERS 


The rivers have been jumping with 


may prove, the general opinion is that 
the first three months of the year were } 
almost the wettest in living memory. 

At one point the Thames has been 33 |; 
inches. above head-water mark; the 
water was 60 inches decp in the boat- 
houses near Hampton Court, and a 
wide area of land lies swamped. At 
Bath the River Avon became a raging 
menace of fury in the course of 24 
hours, rising six feet. 

But experience tells us that these | 
very wet winters are generally followed 
by warm, dry summers, 


-WHO IS SHE? 
| A jidge in a will case was puzzled te! 
know whe a grand-aunt js. . 

Counsel: The mother of my aunt, 
Zncee ; That is your grandmother. | 
-ounsel: (cautiously) : The aunt of my | 
mother. - ex cgrs pr ware 
-As the Children’s Newspaper mest| 


pet to press we giveitup, == - ‘ 


. Winchester 
. There he. made history his special study 


‘Children’s Newspaper was born. 


LITTLE PORTRAITS 


Men You Wilf Hear of When 
You Grow Up 


2. MR. H. A. L. FISHER, 


: The Mighty Waters that Sink _ All childgen should know their iniend, 


Mr. HEL A. L. Fisher, for he has done 
more than anyone living to map out 
the education children will have in this 
country until they are quite grown up. 

Nothing is so important to the world 
as the education of children, for one 
generation well trained may swiitly 
alter everything for good. And when 
education jvas- becoming stagnant, if not 
going back, Mr. Fisher was called, for- 
ward, to give it a new life, and he: suc- 
ceeded so well that everyone was jubilant 
in, his praise. 


No man could have gone stgaight from 


the university. to. Parliament. and done 


what he has done unless he had had a | 


THE PONY IN THE PIT 


It has transpired) in. the evidence before the 
Coal Commission that the hardy Shetland 


ponies working, in the mines are often killed | 


by the great heat 


wise cleverness and an attractive charac 


ter, andi these were féatures no one could | 


miss: seeing in Mr. Fisher. 


He had the best. of all educations, < 
School. and at Oxford 
and became a tutor, lecturer, and 
historian, with urope in the Middk 
Ages as his special period, and later th 
career of Napoleon. Not only was he 
a calicge tutor and a singularly cleai 
and satisfying writer, but he also becan 
a popular lecturer, able to present know- 
ledge to any audience in a way that won 
attention and aroused thought. 

Seven years ago the University of 
Sheffield needed a vice-chancellor. The 
uiiversity was chiefly scientific, a 
a great industrial city, and thoug 
Fisher was a historian rather than 
scientist, he was chosen. 
not have been a happier choi 

The new vice-chancellor’s sympa 
was broad and deep, his knowledg: 
his speech-making Impressive and 
bright, and it came to be felt by all that 
when a new spirit was needed in educa 


ion her¢ was the man who could be at 


oncea guide and inspirer. 
university and = entered 


So he left the 
Parliament, 


‘where his success has been unbroken. 


Now there is talk of him being appointed 
to the great position of Ambassador to 
the American Republic. He will suc- 
ceed there, but the loss to British 
education will be lamentable. 

Mr. Fisher's tall and graceful figure, 
finely cut, thoughtful features, pleasing, 
unatiected voice, and the easy balance 
of his speech, reveal at once the secret 
of his influence. 

He was 54 years old on the day when the 
J.D. 


- THE EDITOR’S LETTERS 


New editions of Arthur Mee’s Letters 
. to Boys and Letters to Girls have just 


been published by Hodder & Stoughton. 
Each volume is 25. net. 


The Children’s Newspaper 


Chere could | 


£1000 


FOR BRIGHT BOYS AND GIRLS 

All over the country are bright boys 
and girls who want a better chance, a 
little help with their education. Perliaps 


April 6, 1919 


NEWS OF OTHER: 
WORLDS 


A Journey to Jupiter: - 


oot 


they Win a scbolarship,. but. are not FYE CENTURIES -FOR ‘AN 


quite able to take full advantage of it 
for want of a little help, perhaps ‘there 
is no scholarship available for them. 
Often they would like a year at a 
sccandaryschool, but caunot pay the fees. 
There must be theusands of boys 
and girls with bright brains who are 
just too poor to finish their education 
as they, wish. We need these boys and 
girls, and we need their brains. It is a 
cruel injustice that a rich country 
Should not offer them the opportunities 
they deserve. We must insist moge and 
more on the freedom of every boy and 
| girl to be passed from the school to the 
| university at the cost of the State which 
will reap the harvest of their learning, 
meantinic, 


In the 


{ 

{ 

} 

{scheme by which it can place at the 
} 


dom the sum of £1000 to be used in 


grants: on. behalf of such bright boys 
and. girls. The Editor wilh be glad of 
hany suggestions from teachers and 


}education authorities, and he hepes to 
give full particulars in due. course. 
A STONE FOR DICK 
WHITTINGTON 


AEROPLANE TO REACH IT 
’ By Our Astronomical Correspondent © =~ 
Great Jupiter, ithe molten world,” 
largest and most 1 of the ~ 
plancts, can easily be fgund this week. 
.The. Moon, the -handmaiden of the ~ 
Earth, wilkshow us-the way very quiokly; -~ 
for she will. be approaching him -on 
April 5, being about 14 degrees—or 
‘©28 moons '’--to the west, or right- 
hand side, of him. = 
But Sunday, April 6, will be far th 
best evening for Jupiter if it is fine, for 


} then the Moon will appear to get closer’ 
jand closer until, at about 8 o'clock, 
44...» | She will be only three degrees away, to 
the: .Gaiktzens 4 ithe south of Jupiter. 


| Newspaper hopes to. be able to devise a} 


The bright light of the Mogn, almost 


disposal of teachers in the United King- | at its first quarter, will make Jupiter 


appear much less bright than when seen 
on a dark, moontess night. We should 
note his position in relation to the stars 
near him, because they will remain 
when the Moon has gone, and then 
we shall be able to watch him, evening 
after evening, for the next two months, 
and will fin that he will move slightly 
to the left among the stars. It will only 
seem to be a Little, about the width of 


larshall has heen telling | the Moon—or one half degree—because he 
Hus something ot the less-knewm cares of }§s so far away, but in teality he will 
» London Lord Mayor. A man wrote } ¢ravel during the next two nronths about 
wishing to discuss Influenza with him } forty million miles. 
‘in a room facing south, adequately | . 2 
ventilated, and heated to a Pesaro } 30,000 Miles an Hour 
| of Go degrees,” and Sir Eloraee laughed.} Now, though Jupiter is apparently so 
Within a day or two of his telling the |} close to the Moon, the actual distance 
story, crash went two of his plate-glass | between them is. stupendous, and very 
windows at the Mansion House. A man} difficult to form a clear idea of, for 
in the street had thrown two heavy | Jupiter is 480,000,000 miles away, 
tones, “as a protest against the] whereas the Moon is only about 235,000. 


finfluenza epidemic being allowed to 


prevail unchecked in Europe tor years.” 


| 

| 

| 
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Jupiter, the Molten World 
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THE IMMORTALS | 


Two immortal deeds of the war have } 
been marked by V.C.s for the heroes, 
who have passed to their immortality 

Oné is to the late Lieutenant-Com- 
mander G. N. Bradford, who led the 
storming parties at Zeebrugge in the 
Mersey river-boat Iris. While the ship 
surged up and down beneath him, he 
climbed the derriek, carrying with him 
a large parapet anchor, jumped on the 
Mole, placed the anchor in position, 
and fell dead into the sea, shattered by 
fire from the guns. 

‘Ihe other ¥.C. 13 awardee to the iate 
Lieutenant-Commander A. L. Harrison, 
who commanded the storming parties 
in the Vindictive. Just before reaching 
the Mole he was struck by a fragment 
of shell, which knocked him senseless 
and broke his jaw-bone. On recovering 
his senses he climbed on to the Mole, 
gathered his men, led them in a charge, 
and fell dead. All his men were either 
killed or wounded, but they silenced the 


enciny guns and the canal was blocked. | telescopes. 


, 


| begin, 


To realise this let us call to mind that, 
while an aeroplane, travelling 100 miles 


}an hour, would take 95 days in reaching 
, the Moon, it would take 548 years to 
} reach 


Jupiter, assuming, of course, 


} that he steed still instead of whirling 
| nearly 30,000 miles an hour. 


And what a journey. it would be for us! 


| In two hours all trace of our atmo- 
}sphere would be left behind, and we 
| should le off into space at a hundred 
| miles an hour for centuries. Once we 
} were beyond the pratecting envelope 


of our atmosphere, the perils would 
for meteors would be coming 
along ata speed of 30 miles a second. 
Or we might get involved in a swarm 
of meteors; there are several swarms 
between the Earth and’ Jupiter. It 
would be something like a shell barrage 
which would then envelope us, with 
myriads of meteors of all sizes from 
grains of sand to ericket-balls, often 
with bodies several feet in diameter, 


}amd am oecasional one as large as the 


dome of St. Paul’s, all crossing our 
path, all lit up by the Sun, and nearly 
all of them travelfing, like a mighty 
stream of rockets, in the same direction ! 


Earth in a Swarm of Meteors 


The Earth enters these streams at cer- 
tain, times of the year, when we are able 
to see Some of the larger meteors ignitc 
as they rush through our atmosphere. : 

And then there would be the peril of 

the comets, of which several travel 
gracefully along between Earth and 
ie tex. As they shine by their own 
ight, we should see their dim, attenu- 
ated outlines far ahead, appearing as 
masses of misty light against the jet- 
black space beyond. But if we steered 
clear of the comet’s head, we should 
have no need to fear the tail. 

These camets can rarely be seen from 
Earth without a telescope, but there are 
nearly always one or two near enough 
to Earth to be visible through powerful 
G. F. M. 
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THE NEWS AND TIME MAP OF THE WORLD 


OO OES Ie Oger Tae eeRe 


Commander Peary, who 
reached the North Pole ten 


years ago on April 6 


ase = 


are to be 
hunted by aero- 
plane in Canada 


For the first time in 
history aman has spoken 
from Ireland to Canada, 
from Clifden to Cape 


Race 


The Canadian Government is to 
carry through a scheme for the 
entire prohibition of the drink 
traffic, and hopes to make it 
permanent 
Trouble has arisen in Egypt with a considerable 
native element agitating for Home Rule 


ATLANTIC 


Flying explorers have re- 

turned from the Sahara 

after a 1900-mile journey, 

690 miles through track- 
less regions 


AMERICA 


Time Everywhere at this Moment 3 


This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels westward round the earth. 
Its full circle is 25,000 miles, or 360 degrees, 
and it completes its journey in 24 hours, 
travelling 15 degrees an hour 
~We count time from the halfway point, the 
line on which Greenwich stands. At noon in 
Greenwich for every 15 degrees east the day is 
one hour older, and for every 15 degrees west 
the day is one hour younger ; 


Conference 


oe 
and cocoa in Ecuador 


The River Theiss, in Hungary, chanzes 
its bed at times, and has therefore been 
rejected as a boundary by the Peace 


Where They Are Harvesting 
They are harvesting sugar in Mexico and 
Egypt, wheat in Lower Egypt, cotton in India. 


— Ot i The sun 1s ees at the pont Poles arn the cule mel 


RUSSIA 


. 
There are only: six 
locomotives left in 
Rumania = 


AFRICA 


ie 


England 


than last year 


A Japanese force has been annihilated 
fighting Bolsheviks in Siberia 


An air service for passengers aod mails 
is running between Berlin and Leipsig 


There have been 
anti-Japanese riots 


INDIAN OCEAN N< Se "4 


Australian Government has 
offered £10,000 to the first 
Austealian to fly there from 


Australia’s wheat crop is 


40,000,000 bushels less 


Winter is ending in Suez; 

Brazil summer is merging into autumn, The 

heavy rains have begun in the Sudan, and 
may last till July 


ASIA 


in Korea 7 


JAPAN PACIFIC 


Famine is increasing in India 


20 inches of 
ram, nearly a 
year's fall for 
England, has 
fallen in 5 days 
on the eastern 
seaboard of 
Australia 


SS -<2 | 


AUSTRALIA 


ye? 


NEW 
ZEALAND 
Macquarie Island 


and in Central 


ARE THE ALLIES TOO LATE TO WIN THE PEACE? 


BY OUR INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENT IN EUROPE 


The fighting which has added lately 
to the terrible total of Germany’s 
miseries .during the war has _ been 
between supporters of the people who 
hold these opinions and supporters of 
the men who are trying to keep order 
and to make a gradual change from the 
system which now prevails to a new one, 
a change to be made without bloodshed 
and without forcibly taking anyone’s 
property away. 

The Bolsheviks 

The wise men in England and in 
France who said, “ We must help Ger- 
many to get straight,’’ knew that when 
a nation has enough to eat and plenty of 
work to do, it will always gladly support 
a Government which keeps order; 
whereas nations which are hungry, and 
unable to keep themselves busy, are 
always inclined to follow the advice of 
violent leaders. 

Therefore these wise men said: ‘ It 
is desirable to feed the Germans and to 
do all we can to assist them in getting 
back to ordinary conditions of life.” 

Unfortunately, this plan was not at 
once followed. The consequence of the 
delay in following it was exactly what 
the wise men had foreseen. The violent 
leaders, the Bolsheviks, gained more 
and more followers. Those who were 
trying to keep order and persuade the 
people to settle down to work had less 
and less influence. 


British Troops and Hungry 
Children 


At last, General Plumer, who was 
commanding the British troops in 
Germany, sent Mr. Lloyd George a 
letter telling him how bad hunger was 
there, and how our soldiers pitied the 
women and children, who were almost 


Mr. Lloyd George admitted more 
than a year ago that the Allies had 
frequently delayed doing things until 
the moment at which they could be 
done had passed by. ‘‘ Too late! too 
late {’’ he said had far too often been 
the cry on our side. Now there is reason 
for fearing that once more we may have 
to confess that we are too late. 

The state of Germany has been going 
When 
fighting stopped and the Germans, after 
getting rid of the Kaiser, had to sect 
about establishing some other form of 
government, wisc men said: ‘It will be 
necessary to help them to get straight. 
If we do not help them we shall see 
violent attempts made to bring in the 
same system, or want of system, which 
prevails in Russia, and then Germany 
will fall to pieces as Russia has done.” 


The German Revolutionists 


There are many people in Germany 
who believe that only those who work 
should be allowed any share in managing 
their affairs, and who think that it is 
possible to alter the whole construction 
of a country by violent methods in a 
short time, instead of altering it slowly, a 
bit at a time. 


For example, they say that all 
factories‘and mines and ironworks ought 
to be both owned and managed by the 
men and women who work in them, 
instead of being owned, as they usually 
are, by shareholders in companies 
who do not know anything about the 
work done in them, or about the lives 
of those who do the work. And they 
say that the present owners ought 
to have their property taken away from 


work may own the factories, the mines, 
the ironworks. and so on. 


starving. And just about the same time 
an American statesman said that the 
Allies must do all they could to help 
Germany before it was ‘‘ too late.” 

It may be too late already. If it is, 
then Germany will be before long in the 
same state as Russia, and will not be 
able to pay for the damage done to 
Belgium, or for any of the costs of the 
war, and will not be able to buy from us 
all the things she bought before the 
war, which would mean a heavy loss to 
us, because it would be difficult to find 
another customer to take as much from 
us as Germany did. 

We must hope, however, that it is not 
too late, and that the violent leaders in 
Germany will lose their power as soon as 
the people are better fed and have more 
work todo. Those leaders, by the way, 
are called Bolsheviks for this’ reason. 
Several years ago there was a meeting 
of scientists from all countries, and they 
disagreed. They divided into two 
parties, and those who formed the 
larger party were called in Russia the 
Bolsheviks, from the Russian, word 
“bolshe,”” which means “ more.” In 
Germany they are also called ‘‘ Sparta- 
cists,’’ after a man in ancient Rome 
named Spartacus, who was the leader of 
a revolt of slaves against their masters. 


A Question for Italy 


One of the difficulties which the 
Peace Conference cannot ‘touch is the 
difficulty, which is being very much dis- 
cussed in Italy just now, of the relations 
between the Pope and the Italian 
government. 

The Pope used to be not only the 
head of the Roman Catholic Church all 
over the world, but the ruler of a good 


big slice of Italy. 


This was considered 
to be the property of the Popes, just as 
England was once regarded as belonging 
to the kings, and as Russia was until 
two years ago considered to be the 
property of the Tsar. Nearly 50 
years ago the slice of Italy over which 
the Popes ruled was taken away from 
them, and made part of Italy. 

What the Popes would like is to be 
earthly sovercigns again, even if the 
territory over which they ruled were very 
small indeed. Some have said they 
would be content to rule over the 
Vatican Palace and its gardens only. 


The Whites and Blacks 


There are many Italians who would 
like to see some arrangement of this 
kind made. At present there is still a 
marked hostility between those who 
think the Popes have been badly treated 
and those who say that they ought to 
be content with their religions authority. 
Roman society is divided. There are 
the Whites, the supporters of the Govern. 
ment, and the Blacks, who are on the 
side of the Pope. Whites and Black» 
are often not on speaking terms. 

It seems a trivial and indeed a ridicu- 
lous dispute; but then the quarrels 
which occupy statesmen are mostly over 
matters just as unimportant as those 
which cause squabbles between men and 
women, or even between children. No 
one really cares very much about it, 
even in Italy, though it is talked and 
written about a great deal there. 

Some day there may be a great Pope 
who will recall the words of his Master, 
‘He that will be greatest among you, 
let him be your servant.” Then this 
difficulty will cease to exist. H. F. 
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KINEMA STORIES 
New Films Coming On 
THE BEST PICTURES TO 

LOOK FOR 


By Our Kinematograph Correspondent | 


Only the very best pictures will be noted 
here. The Children’s Newspaper urges its 
teader's not to patronise picture houses where 
vulgar pliys are exhibited. 


MARY PICKFORD’S NEW PLAY: 
‘* So it goes on year after Vent 385 
days of maddening monotony !”’ groans 


the discontented Johanna, who finds life | 


on her father's lonely farm much too dull 
and bard for a high-spirited girl. - 


One eventiul day a regiment of soldiers | 


encamp in the place on their way to 
Europe and the war. Eager to help to 

feed and entertain them, Johanna finds 
canteen Service a relief from the dreary 
routine of farm life. By her charming 
ways she quickly makes herself, the 
darling of the camp. All sorts of 
adventures follow, amusing and ro- 
mantic, till Johanna eventually ‘‘ en- 

~ dists " in the regiment as the fiancée of 
one of #s.most handsome young officers. 
Mary Pickford plays the heroine of this 
first-rate story, which is entitled 
“ Johanna Enhsts.”’ 


THE JOY OF A CIRCUS 


The great white tent, the strange wild 
animals, the painted elowns, and the 
fairy-like riders of a big circus which 
stops. for a day in their village, ful a 
smal boy and girl with a determination 
to become circus folk themselves. 
ting out, therefarc, with an aged horse, a 
rick ty cart, and a small, if noisy, dog 
as their only possessions, the two adven- 
turers start a travelling show. 

A kindly farmer and his ‘family, 
amused by the phicky little couple, give 
thent, as a reward for their quaint per- 
formance, a hearty meal ‘oul 
clothes. 
having been thus augmented, they reach. 
a neighbouring town, where they enter 
into competition with a large profes- 
sional circus. How the proprietor turns 

‘out to: be the littte girl's long-lost father, 
and the happy results which follow their 
meeting, are shown in the vivid film 
entitled “ The Sawdust Ring.” 


STOLEN PAPERS 


The agents of a mysterious 
poweriuh erminal, knows as 


aDek 


messenger, papers of vital importance 
to the British Government. Faced with 
disgrace, Wane meets Nance, 2a poor, 


lonely girk who is also. at the end of ber 
tether. “Their mutual troubles lead to a | 


friendship. between: them, and together 
-: they embark on a scheme to recover the 
lost papers.and bring the Master to. book. 
‘The sutprise awaiting Nance when 
she. eventualfy discovers. the Master's 
identity is one of many remarkable 


incidents: in the exciting drama, “ The | 


Silver Greyhound,” 
English company. 
QUEER TRICK EFFECTS 


The ‘“* Mutt and Jeff’ animated ear- 
toons, drawn by Bud Fisher, the 
American humorous artist, are usuall 
worth seeing, The. dever trick effect, by 
means of which the. drawings. are made 
to move as theugh they were alive, is 
produced by stopping the camera after 
each separate ae ee to allow the 
artist slightly: to alter his design. When 


produced by am 


the pictures: are screened in rapid: sue-} 
cession; the Mlusion of natural motion is | 
In “ The Draftboard,’”” one of [ 


perfect. ‘ 
the latest films. of this. series, the two 
comic triends, Mutt and Jeff, are seen 
as Army Medical Officers, examining 
new recruits, in which capacity they 
succeed: in catching a German spy. 
HISTORY GOES MAD 

“ History gone mad ” would be a suit- 
able description of the remarkable comic 
film, ‘‘ Romans and Rascals,’ an up- 
roarious burlesque of ancient Rome and 
Bgypt, in which figure Julius Caesar, 
Cleopatra, and an impertinent poet who 
exactly resembles Caesar. f.. Y. 


Set- | 


some old. | 
Their stock of properties | 


" ‘Phe | 
Master,” steal tram Johe Vane, a Ising’s | 


Yi bedeicd im the earth. 
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Latest Feats of the Wireless Wizards| A COMMISSIONER'S 
SPEAKING FROM IRELAND TO CANADA. | 


Whispers in the Clouds Heard so 
for a Hundred Miles on Earth | 


FINDING LOST AIRSHIPS BY INVISIBLE WAVES 


The world that is but a few years 

old—the wireless world--is changing 
for ever the civilised world that men 
have known ten thousand years. 
Not long ago wireless operators in 
London’ were puzzled to pick up 
Hhuman: voices, singing and laughing. 
A squadron of aeroplanes was passing 
over the City, and- the pilots were 
greeting one another on their wireless 
telephones. a eee 

Even more wonderfut than it seems 
is this, for the pilot need not even 
speak aloud to let his voice be heard 
by another man in the clouds, er by « 
man on earth» He has a tiny micro- 
phone fixed round his thewat, such a 
wonderful, scnsitive thing that it wil 
pick up the movements of the throat 
and convert) them into) waves of 
sound, as a giamophone picks up the 
movements of the needle on the record 
and coaverts them into sound. , 

Whispers from the Skies | - 
~The noise in the engines is Touring 
about hiv, nnd a pilot spcaking in 
flizbt ean rarely hear his own voice ; 


Phat the microphone will) take his 


Whisper amd turn it into eetrie 
waves, aud the wireless apparatus will 
pick them up a hundred miles away, 
and turn them into words, so that a 
very whisper of the pilot ts beard 
abound... Bhat is to.sav,.it is possible to 
whisper in London t word which will 
instantly reach Bristol as a shout. 

(ode b noe surprising, after ths, to 
know that the Maveoni Compory has 
had w wireless . telephone, talk with 


—n. 
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A meteors stone which fell not long 
rage in Minnesota, makimy as muck noise 
‘im setenttfic cireles as any high explosive 
whieh seattered its fragments in France, 
has now beew reported om by the leading 
American journal of scienec. - : 
It appears to have burst at about a 
thousand feet above the earth, scattering 
200 pounds of stone and metal with a 
noise Itke art explosion, folowed by the 
brashing sound of whirring fragments, of 
whieh wbout roo have been found em- 
Fhe heaviest of 
‘these fragments weighed 20 Ih. and 
f there were several weighing about 6 lb. ; 
, but no damage seems to have been done, 
so that this meteogic bom. was less 
deadly than a war bomb. : 


f 2 


._?Hurtling Through Space . 


Meteorie. bombs have, none the less a 
'pecuflarity which cannot be matched by 
any shelk made by human hands, and 
thus is, that nobady.is certain where they 
were made. We know they come 
hurtling into the atmosphere from some- 
where outside, and that probably some 
hundreds of them strike the earth every 
‘year, but are unobserved because they 
fall in oceans or uninhabited places, 
though there is no réason whatever why 
one of them should not fall in St. Panl’s 
Churchyard. Many thousands more 
break up into dust before they get 
through the protective armour of the 


Canada. Experiments have been con- 
ducted for six months at Clifden, in 
County Galway, in the hope of getting 
through to Cape Race: in Newfound- 
land; and the other day the expert 
ment succeeded. Vor the first time in 
the history of the world a man spoke 
in Europe and was heard in America. 
Signalmen Can Speak to Trains 
This-great trtumph is largely due to 
the little electric lamp of Professor 
Pleming, explained in, the first riumber 
of the Children’s Newspaper. It will 


Hhave remarkable cffects in the next 


few years. It will be fitted on all trains, 
su that guards can speak to drivers, 
and even to station-inasters. Every 
signal-box will have its wircless tele- 
phone; ‘and a signalman who has 
made a mistake can intstanthy call on 
an engine to stop. The wireless tele- 
Phone will go ‘anywhere up in the 
air, and dewn into mines - and its 
uses, are almost beyond imagining. 

What is called directional -wireless 
is developing with - rapidity. + This 
means that Knowledge of Ins where- 
abouts can be signalled to a pilot in 
the air. Aur stations will send out 
wireless signals which every pilot will 
be able to identify.” He will know, 
when a signal comes, exactly where it 
comes frpm, and one of his instruments 
will indigate .the distance it has 
travelled., With all this information, a 
man lost up in the clouds, blinded by 
nist or fighting a gale, may glance at 
his direction instrument to find out 
where he is. Then he will Jook at his 
map and make up his mind whether 
to come down, or perhaps he will speak 
to the station and ask them to light 
their Hares. 


-METEORIC BOMB FALLS FROM THE SKY} 
Is it a Fragment of the Earth Come Back? 


earth’s atmosphere. There was one 
which fell in Greentand weighing r5 tons, 

The greater nomber of these projectiles 
are stony, but many have Lirge mixtures 
of metal, and when a collection of them 
is.exannined, it is found thit in one or 
other of them is a trace of nearly every 
known clement on the carth. 


Where Do They Come From? 
Consequently some have imagined 
that they ,were fragments of the earth 


blown away from it by its early vol | 


canoes when these were larger and more 


‘powerful; but this theory will not do, 


because there is no evidence that any 
volcany was ever powerful enough. 
Others have supposed that they come 
m from outer space, and may even have 
brought with them the first germs of life 
to the earth. Yet another nlea is that 
between the paths. of the known’ planets 
and the little planetoids there are always 


circulating nruch smaller fragments of 


matter, and that these are swept up by 


‘the earth’s attraction. 


But, while this is the best idea yet sug- 


‘gested of the origin of meteoric stones, 


we are still in doubt as to whether the 
fragnrents are merely cooled. portions of 
the vast nebula out of which all the 
planets as well as the sun were made, or 
whether they may be cooled fragments 
shot out from the sun, og bits of some 
planet which broke up mikons ‘of ages 
ago, or bits that whirled awdy from the 
earth when the moon broke off. 6S. G. 
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plausible excuse.” 
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LETTERS: TO GUIDES 


Guides and Scouts of the great days coming, 
ah! what a world is in the maki-: for you 
now! The Children’s Newspaper is glad to be 
able to publish these letters from a lady of 
great distinction who has given herself” un- 


. grudgingly to the work of the Guides she loves. 


1.. Keep Troth 


My prag‘“Guiprs, What important 
people we are to have a letter to our- 
selves in the first children’s news- 
paper! I think we must live up to it. 


-As this is the first letter, leé us talk of the - | 


first thing a Guide does. So, Reeruits, 
here is a letter to you about promises. 

When you want to get a thing pro- 
mised, there are two sorts of people 
you have to deal with. You say to 
them, ‘ You'll promise to. come to- 
morrow, won't you?” Anck the first 
answers, “Oh, yes, Ul come! [ pro- 
mise. Good-bye!” While the other says. 
‘““Well, Iam afraid J can’t promise, 
You see, so many things may happen. 
Pll come if I can, but I can't promise.” 
So you go away thinking you must 
not rely on cither. 

Now, both these people are a big bit 
wrong agd a little bit right, and, as we 
should look at the best in people, we 
will take the iittle bit of right in each, 
and see what we should do about 
makiug promises. 

Mary is very willing and anxious to do 
what she can, She is generous and well- 
meaning. Jane is rather a cautious 
person, careful about what she under- 
takes, but steady and reliable. So if 


fwe have Mary's gencrosity of spirit and 


her eager willingness, with Janc’s steady 
forethought and determination, we shall 
be just the right sort of people to make 
the Guide pronyses. 
Bad Excuses 

We must not be afraid to promise 
bravely to be loyal and helpful and 
honourable, becarse we know that such 
people are wanted to make the world 
what it should be ; and yet. we must be 
careful to promise seriously, counting 
the cost and facing the difficulties, 
because to fail 's to bring discredit on our 
great sisterhood and disappointment to 
our higher selves, Se promise with a 
high courage, and back it up with a 


Pnoble endeavour. 


‘There is onc dauger I want to warn the 
promisc-yiver against. It is that of the 
I don’t mean the 
time you fell down and broke your leg, 
and so court not go to the meeting, but 
one of those tines when you did not go, 
or when you were late, even though: you 


promised to come early, because you did 


not try hard enough. We go primed 
with our excuse, which is listened to 
courteously and accepted in the same 
spirit, but we know in our hearts that 
though " mother cid ask us to go round 
by Jones’s about the meat,” we could 


-have started ten minutes earhcr if we 
‘had not been sulky. 


Honour Bright : 
We must never Iet ourselves olf easily. 
A promise unfulfilled is a debt ‘anpaid, 


rand we must buckle te and make up 


arrears. Above all, be honest about it. 
A promise is a great thing ; on it the 
credit of a nation may rest. A man of 


his word is trusted allb the world over, 


and so is a people whose word is fts band. 
One of our kings had for his imetto 
“ Keep Troth,” and as a race we have 
done our best to stand by our word, 
not only in business, but in our dealings 


Lwith weaker races who look to us for 


leadership, and ia all our xelations with 


our powerful neighbours. 


We, then, must keep ap this noble 
tradition, so promise wisely, on your 
honour, and keep your honour as bright 
as your badge. 

It is the honour of each Guide which 
helps to. build wp the honour of aur 
Empire. Your affectionate 


Commissioner 


5, 1039 
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News From Everywhere) | FROM EUROPE TO AMERICA _ | C.B. FRY’S LETTERS 
Gathered by Flying Men Follow in the Invisible Path of the TO MATES 


4 All the world knows Commander Fry, and 
Wireless Telegraph Acros 


every boy loves him. We of this paper are his 
mates, and he will tell‘us how to play the game. 


$s : : ° . 

: aa 3. Every Boy for His Side 

, : My Dear Mates, What we have to 

do, then, is to build up a better world by 

becoming, each one of us, some good-— 

and the best good we can—not only 

for ourselves but for our fellow-men, our 
comrades and mates. 

The two things always, always go 

: ¢ together. It is a law of human nature 

: ; that a man never does his best when he 


Italy is now entirely dependent on 
Great Britain for coal. 

Photographs have been taken by 
aeroplanes at a height of 4 miles. 

British railways are now being worked 
at a loss of £250,000 a day. : 

The British Government has just 
ordered 800,000,000 bricks. | 

An unexploded shell has been picked 


up in a London garden. . hes 
In a new aerial engine the wheel is Captain Arthur Payze, Captain Hugo, Sundstedt, Mr. H. Q. Hawker, is thinking only of himself—all the best 
said to go round five hundred times in British Swede British work is done when a man is thinking of 
MEN OF THE GREAT “ATLANTIO FLIGHT others. Nobody ever lost anything worth 


a Second. 


The Bishop of Coventry cannot find 
a house in his diocese, and is forced to 
live away. : 

The Indian rice harvest is likely to be 
one-third smaller this year than last 
through want of rain. 

H.M. Destroyer Turquoise, on her 
first journey from the shipyards, made 
# record speed of 39} knots an hour. 


Before the war just over 3,000,000 
British women worked fora living. At 
the end of the war the number was over 
5,000,000. 


Electric-spark treatment has proved 
to be very successful in bringing back 
Speech to dumb Italian soldiers. 


_ It has transpired that at one inquiry 
in France 14 high officers of the Army 
were once deprived of commands with- 
out any reason being given.” 


Many valuable substances are now 
being obtained from seaweed, including 
methylated spirit, iodine, and other 


having by being unselfish. 

" So, looking at it on the lowest grounds, 

we can even say it pays, but it is a 
int so important that we cannot 

afford to miss it, you and I. Perhaps I 

shall; you must not—you are important. 


Thinking of Others 

Now listen! When I used to play 
cricket I made a lot of runs, sometimes 
three thousand in a summer Season. 
All the best innings I ever played I 
played when, owing to my side being in 
a hole, I could not help thinking entirely 
of my side and not at all of myseli. 

The truth is that, in cricket and other 
games, we ought always to be thinking 
of our side, but, you see, after all, we 
play our great English games for 
pleasure, and were there nothing in 
them for ourselves as well as for our 
side we should not play at all. Any 
other view is cant and humbug. There 
was plenty of humbug about our old 
county cricket, I fear. : ; 

Now, it comes to pass that in cricket 
sometimes the state of the game Is such 
that one can honestly play entirely for 
one’s own hand and yet not prejudice 
the chances of one’s side. But—well, 
that is not when one does one’s best. 

Nearly all the innings of over 200 that 
I played were scored when I had to 
think’ of my side, and could not be 
selfish without losing self-respect. And 
it was the same with dozens of the 


centuries I made. 


The Sailor and His Ship 


Afterwards’ I was very struck by 
this, and I found other first-class 
cricketers had the same experience. I 
tell it you because it is, I think, a very 
striking example of our point. We 
cannot do our best while we are only 
out for our own individual interests. 

We need the good stimulus of unsel- 
fishness, even if the unselfishness is, as it 
were, imposed on us from the outside. 
To look at higher things, a sailor will 
always do a better deed for his ship, a 
soldier for his regiment, than he could 
possibly do for himself. ; 

It is a law of human nature. Men's 
best efforts are always those made, 
consciously or unconsciously, for others. 
Grasp that point and hold on. It will 


see you far. 


_ A well-known London doctor says 
Insanity is decreasing, and the prospect 
of its decrease being maintained is 
brighter than for years. 


By means of a new invention called 
the phonophore, a railway guard can 
switch on to a telegraph wire anywhere 
and communicate with the signal box. 


The last coal census shows that 
India’s annual production of coal is 
18,000,000 tons, of which the railways 
use Over 5,000,000 tons, nearly all the 
rest going ‘to factories. 


The famous bells of Saint Clement's 
are needing restoration; and to provide 
the money the rector admitted the 
public to the churchyard to watch the 
Guards go by. 


At a fur and feather show the heroes 
of the day were four carrier pigeons 
which had made a hundred flights over 
the enemy lines. They still had their 
original clips. 

The number of honours conferred on 
the British Forces for services in the 
field was 192,592. They include 569 
Victoria Crosses, over 35,000 Military 
Crosses, and over 91,000 Military Medals. 


Mr. Marconi flying a kite to pick up wireless messages in Newfoundland 
THE FIRST EXPERIMENT IN BRIDGING THE ATLANTIC BY WIRELESS 


Newspaper Notes and Queries 


Who is the Official Receiver? An 
Official appointed to wind up a business 
in case of dispute between partners or] #4 THE GREAT 880-HORSE-POWER SEAPLANE OF CAPTAIN SUNDSTEDT £23 
as a result of bankruptcy. 


What is the Woolsack? In Queen 
Elizabeth’s time an Act was passed 
forbidding the export of wool, and in 
order that judges in the House of Lords 
should bear this source of national 
wealth in mind, woolsacks were placed. 
for them to sit on. Hence the Lord 
Chancellor, who presides in the House, 
is said to “' take his seat on the woolsack.” 

What Does A 1 at Lloyd’s Mean? This 
phrase is applied to-a ship that has been 
passed first-class by the surveyor of 
the great marine insurance brokers 
known as Lloyd's. . 

What js Scotland Yard? The head- 
sata of the Metropolitan Pvtice 


—_— 


TWO. HALVES OF A SHIP 


How to get a ship 50-feet wide through 
a canal only 44 feet wide was a problem 
that had to be solved in the United 
States not long ago. 

The ship had been built in two halves, 
the halves being’ joined afterwards. 
But neither half of this ship would pass 
through the canal, which was six fect 
narrower than the beam of the vessel. 
After much thought, each half of the 
ship was rolled over on its beam ends. 

This was done by fastening several 
tanks to one side of the ship and 
pumping them full of water ; the weight 
of the tanks made the ship capsize, and 
lie on its side. In this position it just 
passed through the Welland canal with 
a clearance of only eight inches on each 
Njside! When through, the ete vo 
pumped free of water, and each half « 
‘orce, so called because a palace fur oe pe : ined: Seer ee pare 


Scottish kings visiting London once, The interior of two cabins on the Handiey Page air liners, Great Britain and Sliver Star ; 5 eaves z 
stood on the same site. j WHAT ATLANTIC TRAVEL WILL BE LIKE VERY SOON - OM taway to be ioined togethc gape 
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The Greatest ~ Hope 
in the World 


The greatest victory ever known 
will ba the victory over war, and it 
will be the pride and glory of our 
race when the final victory comes. 

History will say of our English- 
speaking race that it did what it could 
to give peace to mankind. We have 
not loved war for its own sake; we 
have poured Olt our life’s bload 

and treasure to 
spread the bounds 
of freedom wider 
yet. The English- 
speaking race 
stands like a single 
man against war 
and all the foul 


The Usly Thing things that come in 
that {fs ordered its Aa 
out of Europe Sees 


The world is 
thrilled with the hope that the de- 
cision of the Peace Conference to 
forbid conscription in Germany has 
struck the final blow at war and 
sown the sced of universal peace. 


For what docs the abolition of 
German conscription mean ? It means 


an end to the conscript armies of |: 


the Continent. They were all kept 
up for fear of Germany. Europe, 
which should have been a garden, with 
Wests of millions of people living 


happy lives, became a vast armed |: 


camp; and in no corner of the Contin- 
ent, save for a little patch of freedom 
here and there, was any place where a 


strong young man could call his life 
roperty of the 
{>} 


his own. It was the p 
State, which teok him for the best 
vears of his life -and trained: him. ie 
shoot his fellow men. - - 


Conscription teok.a'man against his i 
will and forced him te fight; -it:made 


him the slave af kings and despot, 


who made their quarréls ‘in- the’ dark ‘ 


and sent him-out te fight - for them. 


So, for the best 
milhons of men in 
into armies; millions of others s ent 

“their lives in war factories, making 
* guns to blow their brothers into dust. 
It suited kings that it should be so; 
it suited great armament firms that 
they should grow rich on a trade like 
that; and so the world went round. 


But not for ever are men to be 
driven like dumb, bleating sheep. 
Conscription brought the world where 
it stood on eet 1914; and it*is 
the spirit of the Engtish- Speaking race 
that saved mankind. law,” says 
Mr. Lloyd George, “ we will cut down 
this tree at the root”; and the good 

British axe is raised €0 fell it to ie 
ground. Germany - rnst, have 

We will give it you," say the ies, 
“if you satisfy us. ‘that you are 
repentant. ae 


we will protect you.” 

It isa great stroke q 
and Mr. Lloyd Ge 
ever in the history q q 
can mrake ‘it Sued : 


dnogneil 
ey 


cats of their lives, | 
urope were forced |. 


We Chiths ‘en's News paper 


- THE EDITO 


Fleet, the cradle of the 


The Triple Alliance 

The greatest power in the land, per- 
haps, is the Triple Alliance growing up 
to rule the Labour World. Let us pray 
that in these serious times it will be 
guided and controlled by men who love 
humanity more than aH, But hew 
many people have noticed a very curious 
thing?) ‘The Great War destroyed the 
Triple Alliance that made it — the alliance 
of Germany, Auatrid, and Italy, which 
propped up amilitarism in Europe, and 
from which Haly broke away in time 
to save her fame. Now there is born in 
its place this other Triple Alliance—the 
alliance of democracy seeking the means 
of a nobler life for those who do the 
world’s hard) work. 

ap 
The Boy in the Mine 

What of the boy in the mine? Will 
some Member cf Parliament ask the 
Government how 
many there are in 
those dark depths ? 
There were 50,000 
boys down in our 
mines who ought to 
J have been at school. 
. before the war began, 
— 50,000 boys under 
15. Jfow many are 
still down ? The 
nation rings with the 
horrors of the Coal 
Commission, bunt so 
it rang in 1842, when 
m our mincs were run 
“with little slaves of 
four and five years 
old, working 14 
hours a day. Jt was 
the only way to run 
, the pits, the 
owiers said ; 
and, after all, 


the tachbane bends more casily in a 
child, and grown-ups could not stoop so 
well, and unless the children were broken 


in early, they could never be made into 
miners afterwards, That was the de- 
fence of the Profiteers of childhood 77 
years ago. What is the defeice tuday ? 
& 
Great Japan 
A isleee is coming on apace, and it i is 
well for civilisation that she marches 
forward as a great and noble nation. 
She has an area to live 
on a little greater than 
the British Isles, but 
itis packed with nearly 
60,000,e00 people. 
The growth of her 


® @  Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 


R'S TABLE © 


journalism of the world 
Homes for Peseimists 

N°“ YorK is doing a great thing. 

Jis municipal rulers are proposing 
to fine or imprison any landlord who 
refuses to Ict a house to people having 
children. Even these landlords were 
probably children once—or is it, indeed, 
that they belong ta some strange race 
apart from all mankind ? Where would 
New York be in fifty years without its 


children ? one wonders, A house: shut | 


against children should be “kept as an 
asylum for pessimists and all dull 
people, and the landlords who refuse to 
let them, should be made to live there. 


& 

Let Brotherly Love Continue 
lV i must hope the little nations will 

be, wise and not want to run too 
Ww They have much to learn from 
the great nations who have so badly 
bungled the affairs of Europe. Already 
the Bobemians, as we ought to begin to 
call the Czecho-Slovaks, are inclined to 
trouble the peace of their seniors, but 
at home they clearly mean to have 
peace. In this new nation Serbs and 
Creats under one flag cannot agree, 
and so the Government has issued a 
decree of punishments for quarrels. Jt 
is a quaint document. Offenders against 
the State are to be beatey with the rod; 
but when Serbs and Croats quarrel, 
then comes the crowning penalty. They 
will be imprisoned in the same ceil, com- 
pelled to cmbrace three times a day, 
to sleep together at night, and to eat 
from the sume plate. 

- The World Begins at School 
i portucss. with its revolutions, says 

a clever grown-up paper, is another 
instance of trying to be a republic with- 
out the little red school-house. ‘That 
is exactly it. Iverything begins at 
school. Unless we build up wisely in 
our school-rooms, kings -agd  govern- 
ments and nations, and eyen.Leagucs of 
Nations, will all come clattering down. 


Three houses on a dusty road; 
.- And there is one where I 
. Can.stop and sip.a cup of tea 
And watch the world go by. * 
Three hduses on a dusty road, 
As any man may see; 
But, oh, their windows in the dusk 
Are stars of heaven to me! 
NELSON JENNINGS 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


The universe moves to order | 


tike a clock. = It) has never 
failed. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and full 

Here is next week's time-table 
J of sun, moon, and sea, given for 

MPA London, from Sunday, April 6. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 
suxpay TUESDAY 
6%am 62am 
7.38 p.m. 7.42 p.m. 
10.17 am. 12.37 am. 
3) 2.nz. 2m. 
Sepm 8.53pm 12pm. 
Saticate next - meming. 


|WHO OWNS THE AIR? 


[trouble and in doubt; 
Z Valley of the Shadow, that the licht of our 
gies may shine through all the darkness of 


Azvil &, 1919 


A Historic Decision 

A historic decision has been arrived 
at by the Confcrence in Paris. 

Ownership in land is supposed to 
extend to whatever is beneath it far 
half the distance through the earth. 
A nation’s rights over the sea are sup- 
posed to extend three miles into the 
ocean from its coasts. Now the question 
has arisen as to who owns the air. 

A little thought will show that there 
are great differences between air and 
either land or ‘water, for there are no 
boundaries in the air; itis the universal 
highway of mankind. 

The decision of the Peace Conference 
is that cach nation owns the air above 
its own territory, but that it can only 
own it on condition that it allows free 
passage through it for all other couttries. 

It is an interesting decision, and it 
marks a mighty step m the advance cf 
man, for it is probably the first time 
that a World Conference has «decided 
a question of national ownership and 
fixed a limit to national sovereignty. . 


TIP-CAT 


aud The doctor's Bill. 
@ e 
Men with a tant grievance ¢ 
way passengers. 
@ 


Nobody’s 
Rail- 


) ® = 
Footnote for chiropodists : Fourteen 
million standard boots have now been 
sold, and experts are predicting that 
there will be no corn shortage this year. 


c) 8 @ 


A daily paper tells us that fishing 
prospects are brighter. Somebody must 
have caught one. 

2 e r) 


Speaking of her experiences with 
medium, a lady said: ‘He was ex- 
hausted, lying there in a trance.’’ Some 
men do not find it so fatiguing, and can 
do it without going into a trance. 


® e o- - 
Money market report: Bang went 
sIXpence. 
@ cc) @ 


There is talk of inc reasing the: pay- 
ment to M.PJ’s in view of the higher 
cost of living. They used 
_ to say speech was silvern, 
but at this rate it will soon 
be polden, and we shan't 
be whble to aiford so much. 

@ o 9 

“The point about a 
pianola,”” according — to’ 
Justice Avory, “Is that it 
never gets tired.” But 
why should it?) Jt never 
docs anything but play. 

® ) rc) 

Wemen can do nearly 
everything, “somebody 
says, but they can never 
be sailors. And yet som: 


PETER PUCK 
WARTS TO Jen seem to think that 
KNOW women are all at sea! 
It they will @ © @ 
genie OT The New York Prison 


Committee thinks a good 
plan to reform convicts would be to pay 
them a living wage for the work they 
do in gaol. “Phis would enable them 0 
buy things, and prison Tile would no 
longer be nothing but a cell. 


A Child's ‘Piavert in Time of Trouble 


Preserve us, O Lord, and defend us ih 
be with us in the 


he Wilys of men. 


ake trom us all sellishoess and vain ambi- 

; lift from uur hearts all vain desires and 
z hehdrity. 
PW hichever wavy the work 1m: ay fea us, Sum 
DY OUT steps aricht 


eg, 
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Party 
re cup 
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' £30,000,000 a year; 
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The Childrea’s Newspaper ‘ 


TRAGIC LIFE OF OUR| NEWS FROM INSIDE THE EARTH . 


MINES 
OLD, OLD STORY OF THE 
COAL COMMISSION 


Little Children Driven Down 
Pits to Make Men Rich 


WONDERFUL PATIENCE OF MINERS 


The miners have drawn to themselves 


the ampatly of the nation by the tragic 
picture of their ives with which they 


nnpressed the Coal Commission, and they 


have won for themselves the gratitudc 
of the country by the loyal way in which 
they accepted the Commission’s report. 

It did not give them all they asked, 
but 1 was sympathetic. It shortened 
their hours, and promised to shorten 
them again ; 
} it deckired that 
‘their housing was so bad that no 


judicial language was strong enough to |: 
it suggested that mincrs | 


describe it ; 
should have an effective voice in con- 
trolling mines; it hinted at a housing 


tax of a penmry a ton on coal ; and it pro: |. 


mised to repert again immediately on 


the question of nationalising the mines. |’ 


The miners, with a great spirit of 


patriotism, withdrew their strike notices |. 


and went on with theit work. 


‘This Slow Old Land ° 


‘A stow old land is this England. She 
arrives at last; and not a corner of the 


. world is there where her power has not 


heen fe. But how she comes muddling 
through at home! All the nation has 
been talking of the miners and the Coal 
Commission ; bid alt the nation was talkine 
of the Coal Commission in 1842. = 

Then the trouble was chiefly con- 
cerning iittle children, for iy those days, 
had you been at the top ora coal mine 
in thts Jand of ours, you would have seen, 
ats the dawn was breaking, on a cold 
winter's morning, a long and pitiful 
procession of tiny children, four and 
uve and six years old, toddling to the 
nune, It is all too horrible to believe 
but it is true. , 

Those of four or five ycars old, ‘es- 
pecially the little girls, would sit all day 
as trappers, listening for the rumbliny 
of a coal-cart coming on, opening the 
door for it to pass, and shutting the 
sloor again, There they would sit 12 
hours a day, and sonietimes ry. Lf they 
tell asleep ¢hey were beaten aith a strap 
and: they could never leave the little 
trapdoor for more than 12 step. 
distance. Beetles Were ercepiug and rats 
Were ranniag and vermin were crawlinz 


wl about them; the rats would cat the, 


horses’ food and carry otta lighted candle 
nto the gas-Jaden mine. 


The Creeping Children 

As the trapper: grew up they were sei 
to pull the wagons along, with a eirdle 
round their nakel waists, crawling on 
their hands and knees through shafts 
like sewers. At seven they would carry 
half a hundredweight of coal up steps 
all day; and it was reckoned that the 
work a child of seven did was equal to 
climbing ry times a day with half a 
suck of coal up to the top of St. Paul's. 

One-third of all the workers in our 
pits were children then, aud that is the 
work they did. The defence was that 
the pits could not be worked at. all 
without them, as they would not pay. 

Nobody cared very much about it all; 
but, thanks be to God, Lord Shaftesbury 
came, and he stirred the heart of 
England in the cause of these little 
children who were being frightencd out 
of life and made into idiots in our mines. 

leven Cobden was impressed by the 
awful revelations of the Coal Com- 
Mission, although he had sneercd at 
Lord Shaftesbury’s “ cantings about 
the sufferings of lunatics.”” It is terrible 
ty remember that; but Cobden was no 
worse than most other inen in those 


‘ dark days—and are we much” better 


today, when we think ofall the appalling 
facts ringing through the land from 
another Coal Comynis sion 2 


it raised their wages by} 


A sens of.long. mathematical calcula- 
tions into fhe movement of earthquakes 
and earthwaves has:been described in a 
Iecture by Professor Cargill Knott, and 
a most fascinating ‘story ‘he weaves. 

No geologist knows of .the earth at a 
greater depth than ‘two miles, but it has 
}now been ascertained by ‘recording in- 
struments, followed by ‘elaborate calcu- 
lations, that earthquakes occur from 


vibrations reveal that these are df two 
kinds—those that compress and ‘those 
that distort, and they depend on the 


‘through which they pass. 
It seems that there are three layers 


one Ss 


= 


| 


| 


Peter Pusk, representing the world's children 


ALADDIN’S CAVE 
And What Happened in It 


A century ago Sir Joseph Banks way 
one of the chief Lritish pilots of know- 
ledge in botany. Thisstory has just been 

, recalled in a newspaper which printed it at 
the time, exactly a hundred years ago. 

| Sir Joseph received a cask of wine, 
which he put aside to test the cfiect o1 
ihe decomposition of the sugary matter 
it contaited. Te put the cask in his 
‘cellar; and three years afterwards the 
i butler was sent down to ascertain the 
state of it. The man was unable to open 
the door, so took an axe and broke it in. 

An amazing sight met lus eyes. The 


cclar was a forest of fungus, so firm in. 


texture that it could not be removed 
save by the axe. The cask was up 
near the Cciling, where it had been 
lifted by the fungus, and the wine was 
gone, for the cask was empty and dry. 
During the three years the decom- 
sed portion of the wine had changed 
mto this amazing grewth, had spread 
out of the barrel, absorbed the whole of 
| the fluid, lifted up the cask, and choked 
ithe cellas with iis astonishing growth. 


ten to forty miles down, Amalyses-of the ! 


dower layer, which. passes through a 
substance with fhe densiry of fine -stcd. 
The vlastic quafity of the material 
increases at a sti lower depth, until 
‘there ds a sudden change, the sarth 
doses ts ngidiry, and -most of the earth- 
,| Waves are thrown .back into the earth's 
|-crust, «unable *0 communicate them- 
selves beyond. 3 

What does this prove? Tt proves 
that at a distance of two-ffiths of the 
‘earthis radius the world 1s « mass oi 
| fluid. No wonder we have blazing 
‘| volcanoes, vents ‘for the raging, ‘hery 


oe 


cout boihng. 
) Tris not a‘solid globe that we mhabit : 


a 


: “ Please don't forget, sirs, to make the world 
a happy place for wus to live in.”* 


A HOLIDAY FOR FISHES 


: . H ihghte 
How They Grew in the War [Jshted, oor 


Everybody knows that fewer meh j 
phave been caught round -the European | 
coasts during the war, and as a result , 
the fish are said to have multiplied 
cnormously. It is estimated that mn a 
year or two at least double the pre-war 
] quantity can be harvested. 
The Government is now considering 
the creation of a department whose sole, 
business it will be to look after the fish 
in the sca and the methods of getting 
them out. Unhke the land crops, 
nothing has to be done to produce the 
fish: they are there for the mere har- 
vesting, but to get the full value of such | 
Ja bountiful food supply it is necessary | 
that there should be a proper system 
and organisation. 

One great need is the developmen: 
and enlargement of the harbours used 
by the fishing fleets, which were never 
built for boats of the present size; and 
great improvements are needed on the | 
railways if the vast fish supplies are fo 
be available for the irterier of the 
country. 


i 
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' 

| amnistice.” The ciicct of 
| 

“tarned the truth. 

{ 


: bundles oi leaflets. 
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GERMANY’S 
DRAMATIC HOUR 


HOW A NATION’S EYES 
WERE OPENED 


Tragic Scene Among the 
Country’s Leaders 
TRUTH FALLS FROM THE SKY 


There will be no more terribic page 
in history, when it is written, than that 


resistance and ‘density of ‘the medium }heart-df the carth:; sprimg: vdrich burst | Which tells of the hour whea Germany 


learned athe troth. It was net untii six 


wecks before the Aramisuice thet the 


which give constant results, There is || it is'a moNen mass wreh a crust as rigid | leaders of the nation were allowed to 
of movement for just under || as sted], but with the core of # a mass of | know the truth, and what happenc:l 
the sub-surface of the earth; there is‘a ‘|‘flvid ‘matver hotter than any furnace | then 1s told in a vivid picture by a 
second, nearly twice as fast, for the | that pours out steel in Shefficid. . ; 


PETER PUCK CALLS ON THE CONFERENCE 


correspondent of the Daily Chronicie. 
All the parry leaders were summoned 


4 ’ 
by the Government after the defection 
: of Austria, and this is what happencod. 


Into a room taden with this utmo- 
sphere of suspense there came one of 
the State Secretaries, who, afer an 


embarrassed pause, exclaimed, ™ It 
is terrible!” 


Although nonc knew 
exactly what fhe words imphed, one 
of the party leaders said, “ But it had 
‘to come, and could only be a que*tren 
of time.” é 
“What do vou.mean?” asked the 
secretary. “ Why,” was the reply, “ the 
defection of Austria.” 

“Tf it were only that!” said tbe 
sccretary, and, sighing, eft the room. 
‘Six Terrified Men 

Just afterwards the Six now tervincd 
men were summoned into his private 
room by von Payer, the Vice-Chan- 

cellor. ey scated themselves around, 

the table, and then the Vice-Chancellor, 

with an expression of deathly serious- 

ness, and in sombre, almost solemni- 

sounding tones, said: “ Gentlemen, I 
an extremely painfal com- 
munication to make to you. The 
Army Command last evening informed 
the Government by telephone that it 
has come to the Conviction that the 
war can no longer be won, and that we 
numst_ as Speedity as possible—in fact, 
withont the Jeast delay—ask tor an 
these words 
was crashing. ; 

That is how the Icaders of Germany 
} Here is the story ci 
‘how at dawned upon the peopic. 


The Paper Balloons 
' Our Royal Air Force took miler of 
‘caflets and dropped them over tie line, 
‘but as the Germans ‘hot all men canght 
i doing that tf they happened to make eo 
‘false landing, we sent our lcaficts wp in 
ema balloons—paper balloons cight fect 
Ingh ard 20 feet wide, filled wnh little 
The bundles were 


attached by long threads to a fuse of 


i 


i prepared cotton wick, which, on being 


d, burned evenly at the rate or 
After burning an 
inch the slow Bre would consume the 
of spamphiet-, 


thread of a bundie 
liberating them and = sending them 
fluttering down over a wide area. The 

the fuse 


balloon still travelling on, 
would burn another inch and releae 
another bundle, and so on. ° 

Inch by inch as the fuse burned 
bundles were dropped, scattermg fr 
behind the German lines into the towns 
and cities, there to spread the truth, that 
filled the people with dismay. They told 
the truth about the war and about the 
actual condition of Germany, and they 
promised safety and a hot meal to 
any German who surrendered ta the 
British troops. Men came in in swarm, 
carrying the pamphlets as legal dowe- 
ments, and demanding the hot me. 
which they pledged us to.give! It goes 
without saying that they reccived die 
payinent, in hot seup and sold foad, 


Use not today what tomorrow vou may 
wami; neither feave that to hazard which 
foresight may prov:de for. or can preveni. 


, cautiously, with his feet dangling in 


. great silk parachute, looking like an 
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“JUMPING FROM THE | CATS AND DOGS | SECRET OF A RIVER] SHADOW OF DOOM 
SKY Remarkable Things that | How It. Was Turned The OVER GERMANY 


HOW A MAN SLIPPED Actually Happened nee Way A NATION’S NERVES 


‘ We have all heard of th nderful 
OFF AN AEROPLANE |STORIES OF PEACE & WAR o rau BREAKING DOWN 


port of Richborough, constructed during 
Falling at 60 Miles an Hour | Cats and dogs do not always live in the war on the coast of Kent. From here| A nyalling Retribution for the 
friendship side by side. Here is the Empire of War 

A NEW. WAY OUT OF AIRSHIPS 


complete trains were run on to_ huge 
ferry-boats and taken across to France 
newest true cat and dog story. without the trouble of unloading and ; : 
, irshi The jolly little kitten of one of our} loading again. As we look back through history and 
F Brow vail Paseengets lave the airships | -eaders popped out of the garden gate read of the fall of empires we come upon 
es the future ? Clearly it will be a waste the other morning, and there stood a terrible pictures of feastings and danc- 
of time and power for these great ships ings in the very shadow of approaching 
to come down to earth and start again, 


The site of the new port was 
swampy marsh, and an enormous 
bulldog! There is not a better-tempered 
dog in the world than this breed, but doom. It is as though whole courts 
and the most probable means of exit yet and cities said, Let us eat and drink 
devised is by parachute. 


amount of clever engineering work was 
necessary before it could be made useful. 
this unexpected meeting somchow led 
to tragedy. Startled by the sudden and be merry, for tomorrow we arc 
That does not mean, of course, that destroyed. 
passengers will leave an airship holding 


One of the greatest feats was the 
appearance of the kitten, the dog bridled 
And looking through the ‘‘ Times" 
on to a parachute by hand, as daring 


diversion of the river Stour into a new 
and bristled; and the kitten, horrified 
at his Sehr in her, pay ae Septal reed the other day one found such a-picture 
i iin oe eet eat ae : as that, a frightful and pitiful scene. 
o chair {n-one of the rocmns of the ship, |, T# was all the work of a moment; but It tells of a night in Berlin, when people 
and gently descend without realising before anyone could interfere, the dog shrank in terror from rebel bombs by 
that they have left the vessel. Here | flew at the kitten, opened his jaws, and, night and Government guns by day, 
is the story of a young man who stepped with one snap, bit off her head | how they huddled up in cellars for three 
quietly off an aeroplane as it flew. And yet a multitude of cats and dogs days, with milk and bread both running 
‘The pilot started his engine. The| lived side by side on the edge of the out everywhere, and then the picture 
aero tite rushed ahead over the ground, battlefields. It has only just been made goes on like this : . 
and climbed up to 1000 feet. Then it| known that we sent to the front hun- Charlottenburg Opera House was 
worked round the country and turned | dteds of thousands of cats, not only as crammed to its last place, theatres 
towards the aerodrome, and our young rat-killers, but as the most sensitive of were open, and Berlin’s numerous 
friend knew it was time for him to gét| 4S-detectors, and by some means they gambling hells were frequented by 
busy. Clambering out of the snug seat | Kept on good terms with our war dogs. people of almost all ages and profes- 
of the aeroplane, he stepped on to a sions and both sexes. 
board which had been nailed on top of 


One method of the cats undoubtedly 
was to claim the pense of the men ; Tetior aka — 
: no cat ever appealed for protection in 
at he cael Gese co ehe vain to a chivalrous British soldier. In Cero neue I Werched one 
‘ Once, after desperate battles, Lieu- scene which gives some clue to this 
he Grenadier Guards mixture of reckless orgies and blindfold 
Getting Ready to Jump tenant Lloyd of the ¢ : ' 
was cut off from his regiment, and destruction. Beyond a harmless look- 
Here he was exposed to the full] crept, dying, as he thought, into a shed. ing bar-room was an inner dancing 
a pos 3 2) 9 y oD 8 . ° 
blast of the air through which the place well filled with men and women 
aeroplane was rushing, but, aoa and lads hardly out of their teens. 
tight to the stays, he made his way 
te the rear of the wing and sat down 


Minster * 


The Kent Kiver Stour, whica was secretly 
diverted during the war 


channel, and this tremendous task was 
carried out in record time, with complete 
secrecy, and without the use of any 
artificial lights which might have at- 
tracted aeroplanes or Zeppelins. 

The trains were run straight on to the 
ferry-boats, but one difficulty that had 
to be encountered was the fact that at 
high tide the water was seven feet 
higher than the rail level, and at low 
water seven feet lower. There was thus 
a difference of 14 fect in the levels of 
the trains, and to meet this an adjust- 
able bridge was designed to connect the 
ralway with the ferry boats. This 
bridge rose and fell with the tide, so 
that the trains could run straight on to 
the boats at all times. 


In the middle of a dance the orches- 
tra suddenly ceased playing; the 
couples stood still; there was silence 
for an instant; then somewhere not 
far away the crash of an errant shell 
or an insurgent bomb. A woman 
screamed and fainted, a lad, little more 
than a boy, dropped his glass of 
champagne, and in a minute or two the 
room was empty. 

Much of the senseless debauchery is 
the result of a complete breakdown 
of the nervous system. The tension 
everywhere in these days is greater even 
than during the war, because over the 
country hangs the shadow of somc 
nameless impending horror, from which 
many believe no power can save her. 


NOTHING LIKE THIS IN 
HISTORY 


One of the astonishing results of the 
war is the amazing growth of Japan's 
trade. There has never been anything 
like it in the history of commerce. 

In (917 her foreign trade had nearly 
doubled, having risen to over 
£260,000,000, and in the first eight 
months of 1918 it was {£230,000,000. 
This, it must be remembered, is genuine 
commerce, and not the supply of war 
material. Many industries for which 
Japan was dependent on forcign coun- 
tries have now been started in Japan, 
and there is no doubt that she is one ot 
the most formidable trade rivals that 
Britain and America will have to face. 


ARMIES IN BEING 


. How many men are still mobilised ? 
The armies in being are still immense, as 
these figures show. They are for Icb- 
ruary last : 

Britain. .4,660,000 Germany.. 820,000 
France ..3,800,000 Bulgaria ,. 129,000 
Italy ..2,500,000 Austria ., 106,000 
America 2,400,000 Turkey .. 70,000 

This gives a total of 14,485,000. 


THE ADMIRAL’S BAGGAGE 


Admural Simsis goinghome. Heis the 
jolly commander of the American naval 
forces in Europe. He has had a gooil 
time in this country, but when he 
arrived his vessel struck a mine, and 
he landed from an Isle of Man steamer. 
There was not a cab anywhere, and his 
luggage was sent to his hotel by tram. 


8 , and the cold air blowing round 

e tops of his boots. 

They were now in sight of the aero- 
drome; and the pilot, throttling down 
his engine, began to glide down to the 
agreed height of 400 feet. 


Sitting on the edge of the wing of a 
descending aeroplane, with the back 
to the line of travel, is not pleasant, as 
it feels like diving to earth; but the 
sensation soon passed as the biplane 
striightened out and flew on a level 
keel. All the time our young friend 
sat dangling his legs over the edge of 
the wing and looking up at the pilot. 
Then the pilot nodded, and it was time. 

Down below, the ground seemed hard 
and unattractive to the man who was 
to jump; it was anything but easy to 
push of from the solid plane, swaying 
as it was. But he had gone up to come 
down, and the time had come. He shut 
his eyes and pushed himself off the plane. 


A Giant Hand from the Skies 


For a second he could feel nothing at 
all. He could not even feel that he was 
falling. Then there was a terrific pull 
at the harness, which made him feel as 
if a giant’s hand were dragging him 
up into the skies. Actually, it was the 
parachute opening and checking his fall. 

He had been falling at sixty miles an 
hour; this pull up checked him to a 
steady drop. 

He opened his eyes. Above him, at 
the end of the straining rope, was the 


THE PARASITE THAT 

GUARDS THE SUGAR-CANE 

There is a parasite for almost every- 
thing, and we may be thankful that the 
bollworm is no exception to the common 
rule. The bollworm is an insect which 
attacks sugar-cane and the cotton-plant, 
and multiplies with great rapidity. 

Sugar and cot- - = = 
ton — plantations 
would be ruined 
by this pest but 
for a counter- 
check, and, hap- 
pily for us, the 
bollworm has a 
parasite. Justas 
ichneumon flies 
lay eggs in catcr- 
pillars and green- 
fly, so this para- 
site lays its eggs 
inthe bollworm. From the egg emerges 
a gtub which devours the bollworm, 
and so enables the plants to complete 
their growth and furnish sugar for our 
teacups or cloth for our backs. 


KING CHARLES AND 

- KING COAL ~~ 
‘They were talking at the Coal Com- 
mission about the abolition of -royalties 
on coal, when a witness happened to 
quote a case in which coal could not be 
got at because it would have meant the 
removal of a house where Charles I. had 
lived. The owner of the house would 
not consent to its removal; but if the 
State had owned the mine, said the 
witness, it would not have cared very 
much about Charles [. Most of us will 
agree. A lump of coal is worth much 
more than Charles the First. 


There a cat presently found him and 
lay down beside him, coiling herself 
lightly about his neck. From time to 
time she went away in search of food, 
among throngs of the wild, maddened 
dogs whose homes had been shattered 
into rubble; but she would always 
return safely, wrap herself afresh about 
the officer's neck, and by the warmth 
of her body keep his faint heart pulsing. 

Lieutenant Lloyd was posted as dead, 
but after three days and nights chance 
brought some British soldiers to that 
chilly shed. There lay the barely living 
man, with his faithful protector still 
beside him, still keeping the flickering 
pulse beating. 


THOUSANDS OF YEARS AGO 

We are very proud of our “ right little, 
tight little island,” but, as Mrs. Mary 
E. Fairbanks has been pointing out in a 
lecture, Britain was not always an 
island. Tens of thousands of years ago 
there was no English Channel, and there 
were no Straits of Dover. London was 
a great marsh, England was part of 
the Continent of Europe, and the Thames 
was a tributary of the Rhine. 

The Thames asa tributary of the Rhine 
does not present a cheerful picture ; and 
when we remember that in those days 
there were hyenas and bears and mam- 
moths prowling around, we must be glad 
that we were not born in prehistoric times. 


The weevil that .ays the 
egg from which the boll- 
worm comes 


enormous inverted bowl. Below was 
the ground, across which he could see 
little figures of people running. 

Alter the first violent shock it was all 

uite pleasant, and it occurred to him 
that if he had had a cigarette he would 
have lighted it. He was floating down- 
wards, always downwafds, perfectly 
gently and comfortably. The last few 
feet seemed to be travelled very. swiftly, 
and then our young friend sat down 
quite softly on the grass. The parachute 
sailed down after him, and, acting as a 
sail, started to drag him along the 
ground. Pulling at a little release- 
catch, he quickly got rid of the harness 
and left the parachute to be rescued by 
a dozen willing hands, : 
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‘THE KALEIDOSCOPE | 


NATURE WEEK BY WEEK 
The Nightingale is Here | 


Searecly Jess exciting than listening | 
for the first cuckoo by day is the antici- | 
pation of hearing ‘the first nightingale 
by night. -We should keep our cars 
open now, for the voice of this sweet | 
songster has frequently been heard in | 
the first week in April. 

But, as with the cuckoo, we must be 
cautious, for even naturalists have been | 


An ‘Ol Naxsery Rhyme. 


the garden at midnight to listen with 
delight to a nightingale which, on in- 
vestigation, proved to be only a song- 
thrush imitating ihe jug-jug note the 
nightingale often makes. 

_ -\nother song that we may hear now 
is that of the titlark, or meadow-pipit. 
In appearance the bird is very much 
like the skylark, though rather smaller; 
and another point of resemblance is 
that it makes its nest among the dry 
grass on the ground in some spot shel- 
tcred by herbage, as the lark docs. 


Proud Little Goldfinch 


The’ bright, pleasant notes of the =, Oe 
goldfinch are worth listening for; and| | 27 == =] — —]-= : P = 
you must try to catch a sight of hii as | eee ja i le = ipo s= oa =f 
he sceks to attract a wife by spreading | = ea a be 
out his wings to display his yellow | = 8 pL + - . 
plumage, and by expanding his tail. - - = 
it is very amusing to watch him thus ig 
i full, Ary swaying and swaggering | * = 
rom side to side. as 4) erly we may be pretty sure] JC] ON 

The nuthatch, a slaty-grey bird | ‘cy @ ie pe =a aoe 

; J bi : : 


d is hfe getting 


mds ef ereatures 


au 


twittering in early April; and its note, 


} 
e I | 
“ twee-twee,” has been likened ‘to the) ‘ coming abroad. The large, hayry | 
sound of a thrown pebble skimmering |2"™ble-bee may be scen buzzing round | 
across the surface of a frozen pond. | 1° oorway ol inderground burrow. | 
The bird is very jerky in it nents | 22d the red ant crawls over the ground | 
as it creeps about from trec-irunk to | SPyimg out the land, for it ts one of the | 
tree-trunk, lave-making species, and will soon be | 
Listen for the peculiar crow of 41 ngaged in a raid. If in your search for | 
cock phezsant as he tries to attract a| UC comers you sce a shining black | 
mate. The sound is very welcome, for | ote about an inch long, with | the 
| Ss antenna a reddis 


it generally presages a spell of br 
warm weather. 
Young Birds at Home 


The rook has hatched out ber brood, || 


want a peep at the fluffy 
breasts, be very careful to 20 on ti 
and do not disturb the family. S 
to purchase by long patience a sight of 
the mother returning with srucil worms 
and feeding her young. Any old pot or 
kettle thrown down in a quict spot i 
likely to contain a robin's nest. | 
The great, or stone, plover is an inter- | 
esting bird worth watchins for now. | 
It frequents the open downs in 
southern: and eastern counties, al 
caimot be mistaken for any other plover 
tor it is very like a bustard—a lar; 
sandy bird, with long legs and a v: i | the commen He 
yellow eye. If you can caich it un- on ihe dry h ilside wher 
awares, make a sudden noise; and in aj; | Sat enck. * Dancct! 
moment it will drop flat on ihe ground | yoy it will dart 
and lie perfectly still, with its neck ovt-|? ay. Gy 
stretched, as though it were dead. It is | Se a Spee 
an excellent example of natural camou- | 24 PF ecutir Roatan 
flage, for in this position it is aimost | oe SON ny ay 
impossible to sec the bird when in it: fiers Pte ce pil 
natural surroundings. [oe unig epcek Aon ae 
}may this week look out for longwort, 
Return of the Wanderers heartsease, and wild tulip, Cc. R. 
oe robin-like redstart should — ———— 
x2 with us during the next fow days, i) ) apew AIR 7a 
it has not already arrived. You NEXT WEEK'S BIRTHDAY = 
able to identify it by its whitc-: d| and What Happened on Them 
forehead and its red, quivering tall) ooao. anri6. Albert Diirer, the t 
The chaffinch and wren are both build- | 9.03) pe eat Oe ace 
ing their nests; and if you lool: inside | Pi) inspire students, died rr lake 
the twig-and-stick nest of the stock-dove, eWay St Francs Xavier, the noble- 
in some rabbit-warren, or among the | joayted man who carried Christianity to India, 
xnarled roots of some old iree, you will | japan, and China, was born in 1506. 
see that she has laid two crcainy eggs. Tuesday. King Albert was born in 1875. 
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Alicia Adelaide Needham 


_It is curious, seeing that many migrant 
birds are returning to us to spend the 
summer, that we should now be saying 
vood-bye to the fieldfare, It docs not 
like the cold, but it loves the North, 
and so, just when the cold winds are 
ceasing, it flies away. in flocks for 
Norway and other countries. If we sec 
a num 
missel-thrush, but with a bluish tinge 
in the upper plumage, going in a north- 


Wednesday. General Lee, by surrendering 
to-the Federal Army, in 1865, brought the 
American Civil War to a close. 

Thursday. Hugo Grotius, the great Dutch 
lawyer, whose work on the law of war is still 
a book of high authority, was born in 1583. 

Friday. By demanding the surrender of 
Fort Sumter from the Federals, in 1861, the 


r of birds about the size of the Confederates brought about the Civil War. 


Saturday. Crusaders began the siege of 
Constantinople in| 1204. 


La Femme 
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ho 
fu are | 
egg 19,6 | 

a rept Bah or | 


lr he ay 


| Le Soalier | Lao Rue | La Plome 


Le verre est plein d’eau 
La femme a perdu son chapeau 
La maison a de grandes fenetres 
Le soulier est d’une pointure trop petite 
Le chien courut dans la rue 

La plume a une pointe d’or 

LE CHEVAL D’ ALEXANDRE 
A . ] | ( } + + { 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


w { la ( ] me it 
pe aces E Ke i 1 lax c, 
membering to roll , di 
ent ction, 1 se or making 
new lawns. 
HOW TO FIND YOUR WAY 


Point the hour hand of vour watch exactly 
to thesun at noon, and the figure 12 is due 
south, 6is north, 3 is 5 east 


js west, and 9 is €a 
Every noon the sun is due south. 

Before noon iurii tlie liour hiaiid to the sun, 
follow your watch face round to 12, the way 
the hand will zo, and south is exactly half 
way to 12, outward from your watch. 

After Noon do exactly the same, but halve 
the distance Lack to noon instead of forward. 


HOW TO HELP THIS PAPER 
The success of the Children’s News- 
paper depends upon you. Please intro- 
duce it to a friend, and give your agent 
a regular order. 


| answered. 
| visit me with the plague, though my 


id ead. 


Five-Minute Stozy 


|” THE POOR WATERMARK 


By the Author of Robinson Crusoe 


— Dawe Dejoe. was walkive i tie 
| Thames diz the time of the Great Iagse, 


| aad this is the story of @ man de inc?. 


I saw a poor man walking on the bank, 


| Why,” said I,“ are you bere all alone ?”’ 


“I am a poor, desolate man,” he 
“It has pleased God not to 


famity has it, and one of my children is 
Here are very few families where 
half of them are not dead already, and 


| the rest sick. 


| “How do you mean, then,” said J, 


_| The poor woman 


There,” he said, pointing 
to one house, " they are all dead, and 


' the house stands open ; nobody dares go 


into it.” A poor thief ventured to steal 
somethigg, but he paid dearly for his 
theft, for he was carricd to the church- 
yard, too, last night.” 
“ that you are not visited with plague ?”’ 
" There is my house,” he said, point- 
ing to a low wooden cottage, ‘‘ and there 
‘my poor wife and two children live, if 
they may be Said to live, for my wife and 


_ one of the children have the plague, and 


| do not go near them.” 
| Ashe said this the tears ran down his 
face, and down mince too, I assure you. 

“ But,” said I, “ why do you not 59 
near them? How can fou abanden 
your own flesh and blood ? ” 

"Oh, sir,’ he answered, ‘‘ the Lord 
forbid! I do not abandon them, fer 
| work for them as.much as-J am able, 
and, thank God, I can keep them frei 
want. I am.a watcerman, and there 15 
‘mv boat, which has to serve me for 
'a house. I work in it during the day, 
and at night I sleep in it. What I 
| manage to earn during the day I lay 
down upon that broad stone some way 
from my house, and then I halloo and 
call to them till I make them hear, and 
‘they come and fetch it.” 
| "Bat how do vou get money as a 

waterman 2’ Lasked hiny. ‘' Does any- 
_ body go by water these times 7” 

"Yes, sir,” he said, ™ there 73 work 
‘sor me. Do you sce those ships at 
‘anchor? All those ships have familics 
/on board, who have locked themsclvss 

p, and live close shut in. I wait on 
‘them, fetch anything they need, carry 


. letters, and do‘all they require, so that 
le | they 


necd not come ‘on shore at all. 
Then I go to lonely farmhouses on the 
Kentish side, where 1 am known, and 
“buy fowls and eggs and butter. These 
| 1 bring to the ships when thev need them. 
|] seldom come on shore, and I am only 
here now to call my wife and hear how 
my'little family is, and gixe them a little 
money which I received last night. 
\Ly wife, poor woman, is very weak, but 
‘1 hope she may recover. _ The child, I 
fear, wil die, but it is the Lord’s will!’ 
At length we heard the poor women 
callmg ‘her husband, He ran to the 
boat and brought up a sack with the 
provisions he had for her. These he 
took*to the large stone which he had 
showed me, and on this he laid every- 
thmg, and then retired. His wife cam» 
with a little boy to fetch them away, and 
the man called to her and added: 
‘God has sent them all, give thanks to 
Him.” : 
was too weak to 
‘carry everything at once, though tlic 
weight was not great. I asked the man 
if he had also given his wife the moncy. 
“Yes,” he answered; “you shail 
| hear that she has it.” 


"| “Rachel,” he called, “ did you take 


J 
| dae money ?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Well,” he replied, “theLord keep you.” 

I could notrestrain my tears on hearing . 
this man’s story. gave hin) some 
shillings, and told him to go and lay them 
on the stone and call his wife. I have 
not words to express the poor man’s 
thankfulness, and I parted with no 
money all that year that Io thought 


I better bestowed. 
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ABOY’S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISLAND 


Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


tions of most of those giant animals 
which we: know only from the 
fossilised bones we dig up; and 
here is proof positive that man— 
highly civilised man—tlived cheek 
by jowl with all these marvellous 
beasts of earth's ez lier days.” 

“Tt is wonderful."’ said Martin, 
in a whisper, ‘‘ almost too wonder- 
ful.”’ 


What Has Happened Before 

Martin Vaile receives, on his wire- 
less instrument, mysterious calls for 
help from the Sargasso Sea. He 
decides to go tu the scene of the calls, 
but as he is about to set off he hears 
of his father’s death. All his father’s 
money will have to go to paying 
crediters who have been swindled 
by Mr. Willard, his father’s partner. 

Martin confides in his friend. Basil 
Loring, that he is going to find Wil- 
lard, but will first go to the scene of 
the mysterious wireless calls. 

He sails in his yacht, the Flying 
Fox, and hands to Capt. Anson a 
letter for Mr. Meldrum, Martin’s 
solicitor, to be delivered on the 
captain's return. Martin flies across 
the Sargasso Sea in his flying boat, 
the Bat, and arrives at the island 
from which the messages had come. 
Here he is met by the sender, an 
old man named Julius Distin, and 
admitted to his fortress. 

CHAPTER 7 
The Painted Hall 

Martin stared at his companion. 

‘Then you are not alone on the 
fsland,”” he said quickly. ‘’ There 
are natives?” 

Professor Distin smiled. 

“Tam quite alone except for my 
servant Scipio and yourscelf,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘ ‘The enemics I speak 
of come from that other island 
which you must have scen from your 
plane.” 

“The one to the west?” 

“Yes. It is called Lemuria; it 
fs much larger than this, and has a 
good many people upon it.” 

“Who are they?” inquired 
Martin eagerly. ‘‘ Caribs ? 

“Oh, no! A much older race. 
To the best of my belief they are 
the survivors of the ancient Atlan- 
teans, but they are not of pure 
blood. There is a Norse strain in 
them. I discovered this island from 
an old Norse chart.’” 

“A Norse chart?” 


“T shall show you even more 
wonderful things than this to- 
morrow.”’ replicd the Professor, in 
his quiet way. ‘‘ But we do not 
live among these monsters, I am 
glad to say. Follow me.” 

Passing through the vast pillared 
hall, he took Martin through a 
curtained doorway into another 
cave. This was a spacious rock 
chamber with great windows facing 
on the lake—windows which were 
set with panes of plate glass, through 
which the afternoon sun shone 
pleasantly. 

Martin was getting used to 
marvels. Yet the contrast between 
this room and the sculptured extra- 
vagance of the pillared hall was as 
startling as anything he had yet 
secn. For this might almost have 
been the sitting-room of an English 
house. White matting covered the 
floor, and the walls were hung with 
soft draperics. Here were big cane 
chairs, photographs, pictures, Eng- 
lish furniture and quantities of 
books. 

On the far side was a door leading 
into a second room furnished as a 
bedroom, and beyond were still 
more rooms. 

‘This was a rock gallery,” ex- 
plained Professor Distin.  ‘' We 
partitioned it off into rooms. 
Yours is the third; and when you are 
ready, come back to the sitting- 
room for supper.” 

Martin found sweet - smelling 
soap, warm water and = clean 
towels. It was like his bedroom 
at home, at Pengennis. When he 
came back a table was set, and a 
man of colour in neat drill was 


Martin, in astonishment. V {ast Deneig @: HOLaiet 


“Yes: : “Mr. Vaile,” said the Pro- 
Mess Dak Mee Vale Lm iecear: this: is Scipio Mack.-the 

not keep you standing here. We an pues 
have very much to talk over, you | ON€ survivor of those who came 
and I, and I am sure you are tired | With me to Lost Island.” 
and hungry. Come with me, and Scipio laid down his dishes. 
over supper I will tell you my story ara se ey oe Ma es you, 
and hear yours.” Marse Vaile,’ he said, showing 

He Jed the way up the broad | his white teeth in a cheery grin. 
stone stairs. As Martin followed | ‘‘ As I done told de marster, he 
he was struck by the magnificent | and me was getting plumb tired 
‘proportions of the great flight of |} of one anoder’s company. We're 
stone steps, and the splendid arch of } right pleased to welcome you, sah. 
the rock overhead. It was clear that ‘“ Thank you very much, Scipio,” 
the whole was the work man’s | replied Martin cordially. 
hands. As for its age, that was He liked the look of the man as 
incalculable. The steps were worn | much as the master, and for the 
smooth as glass by the passage of | first time since the terribly sudden 
thousands upon thousands of bare} death of his father began to feel 
feet. : : a little less lonely and unhappy. 

The staircase swung in a rand He soon found that the negro was 
curve, and, reaching the top, Martin |, Wonderful cook. Supper began 
suddenly found himself in a vast with excellent grilled fish. It was 
Pp illared hall, hewn, like the stairs, ompano, the Professor explained. 
in the living rock, and flooded with With it was served cassava, sweet 
ballin cleric Hehe a walls, potatoes and maize bread. Then 
the pillars, e roof itself, were | Cine a 
covered with an intricate mass of 
carvings representing birds, beasts 


repeated 


ints 


salad made of avocado | 


pears, the most delicious thing of 
the kind that Martin had ever 
tasted. Dessert was stewed guavas, 
custard apples, huge Bahia oranges 
and luscious mangosteens. They 
finished up with a cup of fragrant 
black coffee. 

The Professor watched Martin 
eat, and smiled at his good appetité. 

““Yes,”" he said, ‘‘ we grow all 
this fruit ourselves. You shall see 
our garden tomorrow. It is in a 
hollow on the mountain side. I 
can get oranges into full bearing in 
three years.” 

Martin stared. 

: “How on earth do you do that, 
sir?” 

“Electricity,” replied the Pro- 
fessor quietly. ‘' 1 have made a 
study of electro-culture. Indeed, 
we do everything by electricity, 
including our cooking.” 

““ Where do you get your power?” 

“Water—a glacier stream, fed 
by the snows above. It works my 
wireless also."” 

“Then you have turbines?” 
said Martin, as he sipped his coffee. 

“Oh, yes! We brought those 
with us.” 

“ But how "' began Martin, 
in fresh amazement. 

“Quite simple, my boy. We 
came here in a submarine. There 
were two of us. Dr. Olaf Krieger, 
a Danish man of science, and my- 
self were anxious to carry out 
certain experiments, and we wished 
to be quite undisturbed. Krieger 
it was who happened on the old 
Norse chart of which I have spoken. 
It seems clear that, in those days, 
the currents in the Atlantic were 
different, and that these islands 
were not so completely surrounded 
by weed as they are today. We 
resolved to come here. The ques- 
tion was how. Twenty years ago 
the submarine was still in its in- 
fancy; but I knew something of 
Mr. Holland's experiments, and we 
built a submersible craft of about 
five hundred tons, called the Saga, 
which proved to be very successful. 
We collected seven good men, and, 
diving under the weed, reached the 
island successfully.”’ 

He paused, and a look of sadness 
clouded his fine old face. 

“Of the original nine who sct 
sail nineteen years ago, Scipio and 
myself are the only survivors.” 


CHAPTER 8 
A Night Alarm 


Martin waited breathlessly. 
Professor went on: 

‘‘ Two of us, Norton and Philips, 
were ‘killed when the Lemurians 
first attacked us. Then Krieger, 
with three men, went back 
to Europe for fresh men and 
machinery. He returned in safety 
with a cargo of necessaries and two 
new men. ‘They were good fellows, 
and we lived here very happily to- 
gether, busy all day and every day, 
and keeping in touch with the 
outer world by means of our wire- 
less. It is true we were attacked 
more than once, but with modern 
devices we were able to keep even 
the fierce Lemurian$ at bay. All 
went well until, in 1914, the great 
war broke out. We heard the news 
with horror, for we foresaw the 
terrible nature of the struggle. 

“ Doctor Krieger, believing that 
Denmark would be brought in, and 
aware that his scientific knowledge 
would be of great value to his 
country, decided to return and offer 


The 


Professor Cute some armour made, which, if he touched a spring, 
‘And got inside and settled down, would walk like anything. 
Augustus and young Marmaduke were walking round one day. 

“' Let’s get inside,’’ said Marmaduke, “' and ride a little way.” 
The boys got in and touched the spring; the armour moved along, 
. But soon the mischief-makers found that something had gone 


Where is the spring that stops the thing?” in terror Marmy cried. 
gaidn’t stop the moving mail no. matter how they. tis 
vand-on the laddies dance, out of Englanil. 


's Newspaper _ 


his services. He sailed, leaving 
Scipio, myself, and a man named 
Caunter in charge. With our 
electric devices we were safe from 
the Lemurians, and he promised to 
send the Saga back at once. 

“ Alas, he never reached Den- 
mark! From that day to this I 
have never heard a word of him or 
of the Saga. There is no doubt 
that they struck a mine or got en- 
tangled in one of the great steel nets 
set to catch under-water craft.” 


The Professor sighed again 
heavily. ‘‘For a long time I 
waited, hoping against hope for 
news. When at last I realised that 
it was hopeless, I realised also that 
we were completely cut off unless 
I called outside help. This I 
hesitated to do, for I could not, of 
course, tell who would answer, and 
I was afraid of the Germans catch- 
ing my messages. Then came a 
new disaster. Caunter, fishing on 
the lake, was attacked by some 
monster of the depths; and, before 
we could help him, the boat was 
smashed and he was dragged down.” 


“What sort of beast?’ asked 
Martin breathlessly, 

“A manta—one of the great 
rays. The lake, I may tell you, is 
salt, and communicates with the 
sea by a narrow, winding passage, 
and strange creatures come in at 
times from the outer ocean. 


“And so,"’ continued the Pro- 
fessor, “I waited only until I 
knew the Germans were beaten, 
then I began to send out my 
messages, timing them so that only 
some experimentalist like yourself 
would be likely to catch them. 
And so you have come, and once 
more I beg to tell you how grateful 
Iam.” 

Martin grew red. 

“T don’t deserve your thanks, 
sir,”” he answered bluntly. “I came 
as much for my own sake as yours.” 


“It's this way,” he went on. 
‘‘ T have lost my father and every- 
thing else through the villainy of 
his partner, a man called Morton 
Willard. 1 want money to clear 
my father’s name.” 

- “Tell me,” said the Professor. 

Martin explained. He told the 
whole story of the Cleansand Bay 
swindle, and of how Morton Willard, 
himself the real culprit, had thrown 
the blame on Mr. Vaile, and after 
his death cleared out with the spoil 
of which he had robbed the un- 
fortunate scttlers. 


“So you see, sir,” ended Martin, 
“ my chief object in life is to make 
sufficient to pay off every claim 
against my dear father and clear 
his name. After that ’’—his face 
hardened as he spoke—‘ I propose 
to go after Willard.” 

Professor Distin nodded. 

“Your feelings do you credit, my 
boy, and, as far as in me lies, [ will 
help you. I am not a rich man, 
for I spent most of my capital on 
the Saga, and though there are 
valuable minerals on this island, 
there is no gold. Yet there is gold 
in plenty not far away. Lemuria 
is full of it.”’ 

Martin's cyes glowed. 

“ How do you know ? " he asked. 

“From the Lemurians who in- 
vaded us. Wait. I will show you.” 

He went across the room, and 
took down from the wall a heavy 
shield made of the hide of some un- 
known animal, and studded with 
great bosses of yellow metal. 


sir!” 
thing I don’t see is how we are going 
to catch them.” 


until 


sleepy. 
at last sent him off to bed. 


the advice. 
departed when a beggar, who had 


whether the boots b 
out of the village £9. agi: 
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‘There is at least a couple of 
pounds’ weight of gold on that 
alone,’’ he said. ‘‘ Their helmets, 
too, were covered with gold. It 
seems to be the only metal they 
have, except bronze. But they 
have pearls, too, for some of the 
men wore strings of them. The 
trouble will be, of course, to get 
hold of some of these valuables." 

Martin's face fell. 

“Thad forgotten. No, of course 
we can’t,”’ he said dolefully. 

“IT am not so sure of ‘that,” 
answered the Professor. ‘‘ lam as 


anxious as you to visit Lemuria, 


for there must be much there of 
immense interest. These Lemurians, 
remember, belong to a race long 


extinct on the rest of the planet. [ 
have of late made a plan for getting 
into communication with them. 


“* My idea is,”” continued the Pro- 


fessor, ‘“‘ to capture some of them, 
and to teach them by kindness. 
Once we master their language I 


believe we might make friends.” 
“That it is a splendid idea, 
cried Martin. ‘“ The one 


“Wait till they visit us again. 


They come here about once a year. 
My own belief is that the painted 
cave is a sacred place to them, a 
sort of shrine of pilgrimage, and 


that they attack us simply because 
we keep them out of it.” 

The two sat chatting together 
past ten o'clock. Martin 
could have talked all night. He 
was too intensely interested to feel 
It was the Professor who 


The bed had a spring mattress 
and snowy sheets. Martin had 
hardly laid his head on the pillow 
before he was sound asleep. The 
next thing he knew someone was 
shaking him by the shoulder, and, 
opening his eyes drowsily, he saw 
the black face of Scipio bending 
over him. The man had a lighted 
candle in his hand. 

“Yo' get up quick, Marse Vaile,”” 
he said, in a low voice. “ Dar’s 
trouble brewing.” ; 

“ What's the matter?’ inquired 
Martin sleepily. 

_ “Dem _fellers from de oder 
island. Dat's what de trouble is.” 

“An attack, you mean ?”’ 

of Dat's so, boss. I reckon dey 
seen yo’ airyplane, an’ dey come ta 


find out what sort o' hoodoo yo’ 


come to make. Dar dey are.” 
Martin sat up, broad awake now. 
Through the breathless hush of 


the warm, dark night there came — 
a strange low chanting, accom- 


panied by the steady splash of oars, 
TO BE CONTINUED 


THE NEW BOOTS 


A French soldier who was serving 
with his regiment in Algeria wrote 
home to his old father asking that 
a new pair of boots might be sent to 
him immediately, as his present 
pair was quite worn out. 

The father went to the village 
shoemaker’s and bought a pair of 
strong boots, and then asked a 
friend how te send them. 

“Oh,” said he, ‘‘ you had better 
telegraph them! All you have to 
do is to take them ont into the 


opencountry and hang them on the 


telegraph wire, and the first message 
that comes along will carry them te 
Algeria.” 

The old man decided to follow 
But hardly had he 


noticed the performance with some 


astonishment, went quictly. to the 
spot and, taking down the new 
boots, hung up his old an 

ones in their place... 


d ragged 


The father, feeling curious as to 
had. : 


. * Bless my. 
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nest on the roof of his house. 


“Is there anything m the nest 


t ?’* asked the missionary 


~ Yes,” replied. the Indian bro- 
ther, proud of his Engtish, ‘‘ the 


sparrow has kittens.” 
@ > @ ® 
The Zoo that Never Was 


« 


The Lionard 
Ilow patiently and still 
He sits on ‘his retreat !' 
IIc's waiting there until 
The plums are ripe to cat! 
@ .°) 8 
Fairy Bells 


, Procure a number of little pieces 
of glass, some 4 in. by 1 in., some | 


6 8° Here We Do Whate’er’ We 
DI MERRYMAN 


“Che native minister ‘was _icling 
the missionary in charge of his dis- 
trict that a sparrow had built a, 


| one, and comes from ‘the same word 


j 
| and those clever post-office people 


| delivered the letter quite safely.” 


| 


3 in. by 4 in., some about 12 in. or | 


2 in. square, and 
some of a tri- 
angular shape. 

Arrange them 
as shown on 
Strings, all the 
strings being sus- . 4 
Pended from a 
square or circu- 
lar piece of wood. 
The strings 
should be fairly 
Close, so that a 
gentle breeze will 
Cause the pieces 
of glass to tinkle 
against cach 
other, 

To fix the 
strings to the 
Klass, first sepa- 
rate the strands 
and glue these 
on, dividing the 
Strands so that 
some come on 
both sides of the 
Gass. As addi- 
tional security glue small Picces of 
coloured paper over the strands. 

As the different sizes of glass 
record a different note, the eflect is 
most melodious when the fairy 
bells are bung where they will 
catch the wind. 

: @ e@ e 
There was a gay captain of March 
Who walked quite shff as a larch ; 

And his friends all agreed 

Here was no donbt indeed 
Tiut the captain must live upon 

starch. 
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PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 
How is a Broken Cable Fished Up? 


@ e e 
You Don’t Say So! 
“T can't go straight,” said the 
corkscrew. 
“I'm a bit of a borc,” said the 


gimlet. : 
“Vm a sharp fellow,” said the 


knife. ; 
‘I come to the point,” said the 
pin. : 


| 


| 
Is Your Name Bertha? 


| stroking a turtle. 


The Children’s Newspat-r 


—_—_— 


‘Please 


Jacko’s Surprise for His Sister 


“I smooth mattcrs down,” said 
the plane. i 

“Life's all ups and downs,” 
said the lift. 

“T'm all write,” said the pencil. 

“Tm otten sat on,” said-the ehair. 

“ Im guing on strike,” -said the | 
clock. 

‘*So am J," said the match. 

“Vilive in* stirring times,” said 
the spoon. 

ic) @ e 


your sister. It would be nice to give lar a little surprise.” 

“Yes,” said Jacko, grinning wickedly; ° d'd like to do that.” 

As soon as he got outside he opened the busket and peeped in. 
It was a big basket, full of good things. ' 

“Cakes and .apples and yam-yum-yum. Tech!” said Jacko; 
“if I can’t find a better surprise than that, 11 cat my hat.” 

He picked up the basket and walked ajong tll he heard someone 
trying. It was a piccaninny, black 2s coal, silting by the roadside 
all alone. ° 

“What are you laughing at >” asked Jack». 
pot ! cid es 

He opened the basket and took out the cake, and held it up. 

“ Me like you!’ said the piccaninny, his mouth full of plum cake. 

* Come on then!” said Jacko, his mouth fall of apple. ‘' Jump 
in this basket, and I'll give you a ride.” 

The piocaninny jumped in, Jacke swung the baskct en his back, 
and ran of, _ 

When they got to the honse where Sister Belinda worked, Jacko 
bumped the baskct on the step, and shut the hd. Then he rang 
the bell. 

“Poke your finger through this hole,” he whispercd to the 
piecaninny, “‘ and when I pinch you, hop out and squeal Ike mad!” 


iti .%2 
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Bertha is a very imteresting 
name. It means bright, or shining | “See what I've 
as Epiphany, and is thus inked up 
with the shining star that led the 
Wise Men to the Christ-child at 
Bethlehem. Jt was first Perchtan, 
then shortened into Perchta, next 
changed to Berchta, and finally 
into Bertha. ‘Che French is Berthe. 
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The Short Address 
i Look here, Tom!” said May, 
“here is a very curious address, 


Tom took up the envelope which 
was addressed as follows ; 
JAMES 
TON 
ENGLAND 
Can you make anything of this 
strange address? Tom couldn't; 
and when he gave it up, May, who 
had been told the secret, said it was: 
JAMES OVERTON, 
ANDOVER, 
ENGLAND, 
® e e 
Sydney Smith found a little girl 


“Why are 
he said. 
“Oh, to please the tartle!”’ 
“Why,” said he, “ you might as 
well stroke the dome of St. Paul's 
to please the Dean and Chapter!” 
8 e e 


Do You Live at Nottingham? 

Nottingham used to be Snotting- 
ham, meaning the field of caves, 
the town being undermined with 
caves in the soft sandstone. The 
Name survives in Sneinton, a part 
of Notiingham. 

e e@ e 
A Bottle and Coin Trick 

This little experiment has a 
scientific basis. All that is re-. 
guired is a large wooden match, an 
empty bottic, and a sixpence. 
Break the match in halves without 
aetually allowing the two pieces 
to come apart. Place the match on 
the mouth of the bottle with the 


you doing that?” 


water in her hand. 

Jacko bent down; the basket lid fiew up, and out sprang the 
black piccaninny, squealing like mad. ; 

“Ob! oht oh!” shricked Belinda, dropping the bucket in her 
fright. The water splashed all over the place, and right in the 
middle of the pool sat Belinda --plop ! 

Jacko burst out laughing. 

“A little surprise from Mother!’ he cried, 

™ You wicked boy 1” scrcamed Belinda, jumping up and running 
towards him. j 

But Jacko picked up the piccaninny, swung him on his back, and 
Scampered off down the road as fast as his Jegs would carry him. 


the coin laid across, as shown. ; More of Jacko next week 

then invite 

your fricnds to : 

get the sixpence I'm py as happy can R, A Match Trick 


With these twenty matches a 
‘word of ten letters can be made. 
You may alter the position of the 
matehcs, but may not bend or 
break any of them. Now show a 
good qualrty you po sess by quickly 


into the bottle 
without touching flim 
the coin, or ihe gi 
match, or the 
bottle. The table 
must not be 
shaken, nor may 
they blow onany fi 
of the articles. 
They willtry to 
attain the object for a jong time, 
and will probably have to give it up. 


Whea I nde on my big G-G, 

Right down to the briny C. 

¥ get back at half-past 3, 

Quite rcady to take my T. 

e e e 
The Short Word Steps 

Can you make a word-ladder ? 
Take any word of three letters, and 
thea make a further word of throc 
letters, starting with the last letter 
of the preceding word. Supposing 
you take the word cat, you 


All you have to do is to dip your a 
finger into water and then’ allow Proceed in this way : forming the “ee face aus 
one drop to fall on the spot where CAT ° : : 
the match is broken. This drop of TAR ° @ e 
water will cause the match to RAM ARSWERS 70 LAST WEEE’S PUZZLES 
expand, and very shortly the coin MAD The Bookworm Puzzie 
drops through into the bottle. DOT . 4 Vol d Vol. 2 of 
e °. Jand so on until your ladder is as} Tf you stan a Ang) VO 2 0 
Hidden Poets long as your arm. The same word | any books side by. side, the first 
. must not be used twice. page cf Vol. 1 is hext to the last 
How many names of poets can e e e page of Vol. 2; therefore, the book- 
worn would travel only through 


you find hidden im these verses ? 


A schoolmaster who was rather the covers—in the case of the 


The sun is darting rays of gold severe in his manner of speaking, | 0° : . 
Upon the moor, en ting spot, suddenly asked : < Who" signed Children’s Eacyclopeer) about a 
Whose purple heights, by Ronald Carta?” quarter of ap inch. 
loved, Under the fierce aspect of’ the ad ? . 
Up open to his shepherd cot. master one of the boys broke down The Mysterious 


and bturted out; ‘ P-lease, s-ir, 


And sundry denizens of air : - Neri 
ing, aye, each to his nest : it wasn't me! The _ accom- 

Per persis eenth ae f The schoolmaster told the story panying diagram 
All haste to reach the mansions | t? 8 Party @ few days later, when a |! : shows how the 
blest. Answer next week | btu old colonel laughed heartily. should be 
“Ha, ha! 1 shouldn't be sur- ae tted together 

: . to make a com- 


prised if the young rasca] badn't . ; 
done it, after all!” +. 7% plete circie. 


ORDER YOUR PAPER 
FOR NEXT WEEK NOW 


** Jacko!” called his Mo’uer, “I want you to take a basket tof 
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The Deliverer- 

At the time when a terriMe 
war was being waged at the 
other end of Eurape a woman 
Bat in one of our beautiful 
English how-es, picturing the 
agony and suficring of her poor 
countrymen and longing to co 
out and help them. 

Her friends were horrified at 
the idea; but she had her we~, 
and this gentle lady, used from 
her birth to all the refincments 
and luxuries of life, went out, 
with a handful of nurses, to the 
scene of the great battleficld, 
and began her wonderful work. 

But nothing she could picture 
at home was half as terrible as 
the state of things she found 
when she got there. The con- 
ditions were appalling—poor 
creatures, exhausted by pain 
and suffering, Iving side by side 
in a wretched building, un- 
attended, cold, half fed, clothed: 
in Althy rags, with few to help 
and none to care. She burne) 
with pity ind indignation, and 
longed to get to work. 

But before she could do ans 
thing at aH she had to make the 
place clean, for the dirt was 
indescribable. So this dainiv 
woman, who had come Straight 
from a London drawing-roum, 
went down on her knees, and 
scrubbed the place from end 
to end. When the building wis 
fit for the poor wounded me, 
she began to plan some sort of 
system of relief. Fur she was 
not only an efficient nurse: vde 
was a great organiser. And, in 
spite of bitter opposition, she 
succeeded in working miracles. 

All the doctors were agaist 
her; there was not a single 
official in the place who did not 
openly resent her interference, 
‘and oppose every reform she in- 
troduced. Bat she fought them 
all, and conquered. She ordered 
proper supplies, and Saw thet 
they came. She clothed the 
men, she fed them, and, above 
all, she insisted upon that scruypn- 
Icus cleanliness which means -9 
much in tames of sickness, 

And then, when the 
werk was done, and the lights 
were low, she would steal ito 
the wards, her little lamp in 
her hand, and ftit from bed to 
bed like an angel of mercy, 
cheering the men, and speaking 
words of conifort to the sufferer. 
They called out blessings on 
her head as she passed; and 
there wasn't a man among thcm 
who would not have died for her. 

When her work was over the 
British Government wanted to 
send out a 
battleship to 
bring her home 
in triumph. 

But she re- 
fused it all. 
Under an as- 
sumed name & 
she crept quiet- 
ly home, satisticd with the reward 
she had-found in the hearts of 
the men who loved her. Her: 


is her portrart. Who was she ? 
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ELBURZ WAKES UP 


A MOUNTAIN BLOWING 
~ ITS HEAD OFF ° 
Explosion After the Sleep of 
Centuries — 


~ BOILING SPRINGS OF ICELAND 


There is such terrific heat in the frosty 
Caucasus today that not even the 
loftiest mountain can hold it. Mount 
Elburz is blowing his head off. 

A volcano he was, and a volcano he is 
again, after a‘lapse of years beyond all 
counting. » He stands 18,525 feet high, 
king of the Caucasus ridge, 2700 {cet 
higher than Mont Blanc; and since he 


last burst ‘out into eruption Ice Ages. 


have comé and gone. He¢e is ‘still the 
parent of great glaciers. Vast sloping 
icefields stretch to a distance of 11,000 
fect down his rugged sides. Men had 
thought the fierce heart within him was 
for ever stilled, but deep down in his 
recesses slumbered the ancient fires. 


- Sound of a Thousand Guns 
~ Mountain battles were fought in _the 
Caucasus in the early years of the war; 
but it is not war that .has stirred old 
Fiburz to a display of his ancient might. 
When he roars it is more than the sound 
of a thousand guns. Cannon can chip 
boulders ; but Elburz can split a moun- 
tain chain and open a chasm across 
scores of miles of country, burn rocks 
into lava, and lava into steam and gas, 
and scatter his ashes like hoarfrost, so 
far and so high that winds catch and 

carry them halfway round the world. 
The ‘world teems with what we call 
extinct volcanoes. In an age betore 
life had dawned upon the planet, when 


the raging heat of the earth was thinly |- 
surfaced over, 


mountain ranges were 
thrown up from below like molehills, 
and fire and fury flowed from them all. 
They were everywhere. 


Terrors of Antarctica 

Great Britain had many volcanoes : 
smug little worn- -down hills, looking like 
hillocks raised by playi ing children, have 
a startling past.” The great King 
Arthur's” Seat, in Edinburgh, is an 
extinct volcano, and will be forgiven 
should it burst out again as Elburz 
did. Vesuvius was once as “ extinct” 
as King Arthur’s Seat, but is active now. 

Active volcanoes add a weird horror 
to the terrors of Antarctica ; and Mount 
Hecla, in Iceland,’ is an abiding fiery 
wonder amid the ice and snow. Its 


foundations within areson fire, and its |- 


outpourings of lava have lately! added a 
new. promontory to the Iceland coast. 
Hecla sends boiling springs of water into 
the air, 30 and’4o miles from its base. 
He not merely boils his springs ; he over- 
boils them, for the jets of water which 
rise from the Great Geyser are ‘nearly 50 
degrees above water Loiled in a kettle. 
This stupendous energy is apparently 
wasted; but volcanoes are our safety 
valves, vents through which escape the 
amazing forces of the earth’s central fire. 


. and 


Ev me Friday ba 


Where Is It Going To End? 


Of the marvels of these days there is no ending. After the 
wireless telephone across the Atlantic, we are promised the auto- 
matic telephone for London, with no operators to put us through. 


And out on the Atlantic is a little ship which has on board 
a wonder, box that climbs into the clouds, discovers the state of the 
air for the Atlantic flying men, and brings down a written chart. 


So the things that man makes obey his will; but even that is not 
the end, for we are told of an aeroplane that can be sent on a 


voyage alone, with secret orders that it will carry out. 
terrible power that science is bringing into the world. 
machines to do whatever they are told to do. 


That is the 
Men make 
Where will it end ? 


CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN, NOW PREPARING FOR A NORTH POLE EXPEDITION 


THE EDITOR'S ‘APOLOGY TO THE PUBLIC 


‘The Editor apologises to the immense 
number of readers with whose letters 
suggestions he has so far Dern 
unable to deal. 

The demand for the Children’s News- 
paper, and the labour of satisfying it, 
have been incessant until now; and it has 
been impossible to give personal attention 


to the overwhelming mass of correspon- 
de nce that has reached the office. 

The Editor hopes to reply in due 
course to as many letters as_ possible, 
and in the meantime he trusts to the 
good will of his thousands of correspon- 
dents not fo overlook the fact that even 
editors are only human. 


‘his assistance, was a sort of “ 
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TALES OF | OPEN BOATS 


A NEW “EXCELSIOR” 


The Hard Grey Weather that 
Makes Our Englishmen 


Tis the hard, grey weather 
Breeds hardy Englishmen. 

So we sing in our English pride, but 
we know that it breeds men as hardy 
across the rough North Sea. 

One hardy man had been harbouring 
here in England until the storms of war 
in his native Belgium abated. Then 
he set out to cross the perilous way ina 
little open boat; a midget mast and a 
midget sail, and a mattress on the floor 
of the boat. He had a compass, 
small oil lamp to light him through the 
night ; a little bread and a keg ¢g of wate 
and that, with his splendid courage, wa: 
his sole 


anda 


equipment. 


Blown Hither and Thither 

Tlis little craft was like a swimming 
man—blown hither and thither b 
gales, drifted by current and tic 
For four days and nights he was swunz 
About the channel; with giant steamer 
threatening to run him down; with 
sudden squalls sweeping away his 
lamp and his compass, until, at the end 
of the fourth day, his boat was seen by 
fishermen off Deal, staggering in the 
seaway between a mine and the Good- 
win Sands. But his answer to the 
fishermen, as they urged their boats to 
Excelsior 
and away into the night lhe went ur 
daunted, with the valour of old Ulysses : 

Yor my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the bath 
Of all the western stars until I die. 

We have heard no more of him sin 
then; but another tale comes of a sh 
in this same pitiless Sea, the Norwegiat 
steamer Castor IL.) carrying coal fron 
Knglish mines to Norway. 


Death at the Prow 


into the turbulence of tly 
North Sea she went, and 
went to her doom. Another Norwegian 
vessel, crossing by the same track to 
England, found a little open boat . 
which, with death at the prow, had be- 
come a drifting coffin. The Castor 
had touched a mine, and lay in frag- 
ments at the bottom of the North Sea 
seven of her crew missing, the eighth, 
escaped from the ship, lying frozen dead 
in this drifting boat. “The cold spray 
OVS aw inding sheet about him, and le 
lay there enshrouded in a mail of ice, 


Years ago, on the \ orkshire coast, 
little ship came sailing up to Reda, 
and stranded herself on the sands. 
piteous sight she made. There, lashicd 
to the masts, with men’s coats: wrapped 
around them, were women; on ‘the 
decks, without coats, lay the men, ‘all 
rigid and mute, and ‘frozen dead, + The 
little ship which, without a living soul 
aboard, Biduent them to their native 
land was named ThesHappy Home / 
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Great Hunter and Great Gentleman 
FRED SELOUS AND HIS LIONS 


The Life of One of the Noblest 
Men. War Ever Took Away : 


HE PUT 450,000 SQUARE MILES ON THE MAP OF THE EMPIRE 


A New Book Being Read Now 
Life of Frederick Courtenay Selous, 
Captain 25th Royal Fusilicrs. By 
Millais Longmans. 21s. net. 
Every reader of the Airtcan tales of 
Sir Rider Haggard dehghts in the 
doings of tis mudest hero Allan 
eae It is understood that 
that fine portrait of a hunting adven- 
turer was suggested by the life of Fred 
Scluus, the great lion and elephant 
huater, and one of the must noble- 
minded and lovable of the men who 
have made the name of England 
honvured among the tribes of Africa. 
Selous tel) in German East Africa 
two years ago, shot through the head 
by a German bullet when he was 
scouting tn front of his men during an 
advance through dense bush. Now 
his life has been written by his old 
fmend and fellow spurtsman, a son of 
the great artist, Sir John Millais. It is 
written witb a heart aglow. 


“Like Livingstone ” 
When Fred Seluus was at Rugby 
school, be was asked what he would 
slike to be “ Like Livingstone,” he 
said and his whule boyhvod was a 
pete fora hfe in Atnean wilds. 
dis spare time was spent in natural 
history rambles, aestmp, collecting 
inserts, waned by shvoting not far 
removed tum poaching. So clever 
wis he in collecting, that some of his 
Svinpathetic masters gave him more 
than usua) freedom fur his jaunts, 
thongh they often took him many 
miles trom school. 4 

He lett Rugby when he was seven- 
teen, loving bt schuol and detennined 
never to do anvthing anworthy of it. 
Inaved wherever he went he spread 
the fame of the schuol as one that 
tramed its boys tu be modest, fearless, 
trothtul, and honourable. After 
further education in France and 
Geumany, be went, alone, before he 
War twenty, to South Africa to fulfil 
the dream of his life and hunt big game. 


His 92 Elephants 

Sometimes alune, and sometimes 
with a cumpanton, he was at first 
chiefly engaged in elephant hunting. 
In 1873, during a four months’ expedi- 
tion frum Buluwayo, the headquarters 
of the Matabele chief, Lubengula, 
Selous and tify comrade shot 92 
elephants, und brought back over 
5vuv pounds of Ivory. 

At that ume large districts of South- 
Easter Africa swarmed with game— 
eluptiants, bons, buftalues, chinocer- 
Ose> eebras, giraffes, and many kinds 
of antelopes. As the herds of elephants 
were driven away, Selous followed 
them mto more remote regions, 
amoung tribes who had little knowledge 
of white men, and where there was 
always the danger of being killed for 
the sake of the guns, ammunition, and 
stores the native porters had with 
them In thiy way Selous came to 
know wartike tnbes who did not under- 
stand the fas-away power behind the 
white man, but everywhere, when 
time was allowed fos his character 
tu be anderstoud, he was respected, 
and his black followers were hathtul 
to him. 


D.S.O., 
J. G. 


Only once was he attacked danger- 
ously, and that was when he was in a 
previously unvisited part, with 25 
black followers. Suddenly, on a pitch- 
dark night, a voltey was fired into the 
hut where he was- resting, and a 
shower of assegais followed., Twelve 
of his men were killed ‘and six 
wounded; but Selous safely reached 
the grass surrounding the clearance. 
He was alone, with his empty rifle 
and four cartridges in his belt, a knite 
and a few matches, surrounded by 
stealthy enemics, and 300 miles from 
his wagons. 

Taking the Southern Cross as his 
guidc, he set out on his lonely journey. 
The first time he approached a native 
hut his rifle was stolen, and he only 
escaped being shot by dashing swiftly 
into the long grass. Yet he reached 
his wagons safely, and on the way 
found and brought in ten of his black 
boys who had escaped the massacre. 

As a lion-killer he had great fame, 
though really he killed comparatively 
few—only 31—for he only shot them 


for some special purpose. But his 
encounters with lions were very 


dangerous, and he maintained that 
the lion is the most formidable of all 
beasts when he tums on his foe. 
Other expericnced hunters say that 
the angry elephant is more to be 
feared, and others say the charging 
buffalo, whose thick, hormed skull is 
almost bullet-proof. 


“The Man We Owe Rhodesia to” 

By the year 1890 the question of 
how far white men should possess 
South-Eastern Africa. was becoming 
urgent. The warlike Matabele nation 
barred the way north. Bevond them 
was Mashonaland, suitable for coloni- 
sation, but often cruelly raided by the 
Matabele. The British South Atnca 
Company decided to send a body of 
pioneers to scttle in Mashonaland and 
prepare it for occupation by white 
people; and by the advice of Selous, 
and under his leadership, a road was 
cut from the north of the Transvaal 
to the eastward of Matabeleland, 


Mashonaland being finally occupied. | 


-Now both Mashonaland and Mata- 
beleland are included in the extensive 
Bntish colony of Rhodesia, but the 
great Cecil Rhodes himself acknow- 
ledged that Sclous was“ the man abuve 
all others to whom we owe Rhudesia,” 
with its 450,000 square miles. . 


Hero all the Time 

Selous hunted m many lands for 
love of sport’and wandcring, and to 
ybtain fine specimens. for natural 
history museums. He wrote a num- 
ber of books of adventure and scientific 
observation, and lectured on- tis 
travels. When the Great War broke 
out, though he was considerably over 
6v, be voluntecred for military service 
in South Afnca. He became éaptiun 
and gained the D.SQ., and he was 
fighting ul his death in January, 
1917. Now he lics out in an Aincan 
forest, “ where the bush cuckvu 
heralds the dawn, and the lion rears 
his reguiem to the night.” 

Fred Selous was not tall, but was 
Straight and very strong, and when 


Jowed close upon one of the saddest of 


A BLOW THAT | 
HORRIFIED EUROPE 


How a Man Waited to Commit 
E a Great Crime 


VIOLENCE, THE MADMAN’S MARK 


The outbreak of the war in 1914 fal-. 


assassinations. “ M. Jaurés, a French 
Socialist journalist known throughout 
Europe, was shot dead -in a French 
café. His murderer, Raoul Villain, is 
now being tricd for the crime, and his 
examination is-showing that, like nearly 
all men: who use violence against great 
men with whom they disagree, his mind 
is unbalanced and unable to see things 
as they appear to people with ordinary 
good sense. . 

The prisoner Villain was excited 
about the war, and thought Jaurés was 
a traitor, so that by killing him he would 
be helping his country, for people would 
then be more of one mind. So he waited 
for his victim outside the office of a 
newspaper. When M. Jaurés came out 
and stumbled against him, the assassin’s 
hand trembled and his heart failed. 
The next night, however, he found 
Jaurés seated in a café. 


“Thinking of France ” 

Asked by the President of the Court 
to describe what happened, he gasped 
out: ‘I tried to get away. Then I 
recollected the articles in Humanité. 
! drew aside the curtain and fired, for- 
getting he had a wife and children.” 

The President: “‘ You assassinated 
the orator who adorned the French 
tribune, the eminent philosopher and 
idealist cnamoured ot justice. And 
when all men deplored him, paying 
homage to his integrity and = dis- 
interestedness, you proclaimed your- 
self happy at having suppressed hmm.” 

Villain stammered : ‘‘ ] thought it was 
my duty. I was thinking of France.” 

“ Have you anything more to say ?”’ 

Villain reflected a moment, hesitated, 
then replied: ‘I am deeply religious, 
yet I must say that at the moment my 
conscience made no objections.” 

And that was all. Not a word of 
pity for his victim or sorrow for the 
crime, Was it lack of sensibility, or 
did he fail to grasp the horror of his act ? 

Dr. Claude, giving evidence about 
Villain’s mental state, summed it up 
thus: * This young man 1s in every 
Tespect unfinished and incomplete.” 

Nearly always it is the same When 
crimes which cause the world to shudder 
are committed, the explanation is that 
the men who do these deeds are in- 
complete in mind, sclf-deluded. Violence 
is the hall-mark of the insane. 


he was close on 65 he marched always 
afoot with is men, carrying his 
equipment as they carried theirs. 
His eyes were a clear, intense blue. 
Everyone took to him = at once. 
Though modest in the extreme, he was 
a fine talker, and loved a camp-fire 
yarn. Many were the stories he told 
his company at might durmg the 
tedious campaign in German East 
Africa, and they adored him. 

His love of truth was known from 
end to end of South Afnca; and 
among hunters it was a ‘suying that 
“ Tf Fred Selous says it is, then it is.” 
An officer serving with him when he 
fell wrote, ““ He was my hero as a boy 
in books, and he remains so‘now. He 
was the casiest of all men to cheat, yet 
no one ever dared tu do it.” Anything 
mean shrivelled up in his presence. 
Of all the men I have met no one has 
left me with the impression of being 
a more perfect English gentleman.” 

And now his life has been sritten, 
just as it ought to be written, by his 
dearest friend, a man after his own 
heart, .“‘ Johnny ” Millais. = J. D. 
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MYSTERY OF TH 
GREEN RAY 
DID LORD KELVIN SEE IT? 


New Witness to the Glory 
of the Setting Sun 


SUPPOSED OPTICAL 
ILLUSION PROVED TRUE 


If it is ever your fortune to cross 
the Equator with a party of scientific 
men, it is certain that on some of those 
evenings in the tropics, when the sun 
drops like a red-hot plate below the 
straight line of a sea horizon without a 
cloud, you will find yourself on the 
bridge-deck watching for the green ray. 

As the last fragment of the red sun 
dips below the line of the sea, there will 
appear—so it is asserted—the green ray. 
In other words, the last ray of light 
from the sun will be not red, but green. 


A Trick of the Eye 


This is a phenomenon which many 
scientific observers, whose good faith is 
not to be doubted, have asserted that 
they have seen; and the “ green ray” 
makes its appearance from time to time 
in our scientific papers. Lord Kelvin, 
in one of the last letters he wrote, men- 
tioned that he had seen the green ray 
as the sun dipped below the horizon,. 
while he viewed the sunset from an 
Alpine height. 
spent five weeks at sea with a scientilic 
“xpedition, never saw it anywhere. 

Though many people look for the 
green ray, there are not many who see 
it, and not a few scientists have pro- 
nounced it an optical Mlusion, due to the 
fact that the retina of the eye, having 
been exposed to a red light, reproduces 
the complementary colour of green 
immediately afterwards. - Anyone who 
looks at the sun a few seconds and then 
closes his eyes will understand what Is 
meant by that explanation, 


A New Fact 


But this explanation, though plansible, 
is not the correct one. It now appears 
that there really is a green ray, and: it 
can be seen, and is seen, but the condi- 
tions of atmosphere in which it can be 
seen are very rare; it fasts a very sbort 
time , and perhaps not all eyes can grasp 
it quickly enough It is actually an 
effect of diffraction of light. 

The sun’s rays, passing through a 
belt of denser atmosphere close to the 
surface of the sea, are bent, just as they 
are bent in passing through a triangu- 
larly shaped prism, and what the ob- 
server sees is the green belt in the middle 
of the sun’s spectrum, or rainbow band. 
For the first time for years a picce of 
positive evidence is now produced. 


A Captain’s Surprise 


The reason why the green ray is s0- 


hard to see is that the sun’s disc dips 
so rapidly below the horizon—-nearly a 
yard w a. second But, suppose one 
could fix the sun’s ray and make tt pass 
a long way, just skimming the surtace of 
the sea above the horizon? These con- 
ditions were actually realised by Captain 
Coutinho, of Lisbon Observatory, while 
receiving observations from a heliograph 
placed on a promontory, 31 miles away, 
so that the ray of sunlight just skimmed 
the surface of the sea while coming to 
his station, on a sand-dune about hity 
feet above sea-level. . 

The captain chanced to go a few fect 
down his sand-dune to find where the 
sun’s ray would apparently disappear 
below the horizon, and to his surprise 
and delight he found a point whcre the 
yellow ray turned into a pale emerald 
green, the disputed green ray. 

And there it was, not disappeanng iu 
a second, but fixed, and beyond all 
contradiction. ES. G. 
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TO MATES 


4. Do Something 


Qur job, then, is to become some good. 
For this two main things are needed, 
ideals and practice—to see visions and 
to do deeds. Not the one only, nor the 
other only ; but both. , 

I am going to write you a letter about 
ideals, and what that much misused 
word means, What I want you to learn 
now and here is that the way to become 
—the enly way—is todo. Itis the whole 
secret of the training establishment 
that I am commanding; and it is the 
secret of its being the best of its kind 
that I know of, judging by results. 


Habit and Character 

Take any quality, any acknowledged 
quality of success—perseverance, let 
us sav. Now, some of us are more 

nersevering by nature than_ others. 

ut there is no earthly way of making 
perseverance a solid part of our char- 
acter, and one of our personal powers, 
except by practice; by continually being 
persevering in everything we do. 

It is the only way. It applies to 
all the qualities that we would like to 
have. Only doing creates habit, and 
only habit creates character. It was 
Macaulay who said : ‘‘ Sow an act, reap 
a habit ; sow a habit, reap a character. 
It is the only way. 

Merely to talk about perseverance, 
to admire it, to praise it, to admit its 
great value, is no good. To listen to 
its praise, to read its high merits, Is 
no good, ,At any rate, it 1s no good 
without our own work. Doing does it. 
By doing, we become. _ 

It is the same with all other qualities, 
even honesty, gentleness, generosity—— 
even with Christianity, which is actually 
a whole sheaf of qualities. 

We are told we must become like 
little children. How are we to do that 
unless we act like them-—unless we see 
with their insight, think with their sim- 
plicity, aud act with their honesty ? 


Practice 

ou learn to make good off-drives 
at cricket by talking or by being talked 
to? No; you practise. You spend 
hours at the nets, working at doing the 
stroke. Well, then, greater things are 
the same. Wishing, by itself, is no good. 
J. H. Hobbs may have wished to make 
centuries in Test matches, but he did a 
lot besides wishing before he ever even 
played in a Test match, 

What you are is what you make your- 
self by doing. It cuts both ways. Ii 
you practise bad strokes or careless 
wavs at the nets, you will find them 
yours in the match when you do not } 
want them. The resolution of the 
match-day is no safeguard against the 
habits built into you at the practice- 
nets. I've made lots of duck’s-eggs 
that way. So will you. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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THREE LITTLE BALDHEADS 


Queer Story from Manchester 


When the great war-time explosion 
occurred in the harbour of ‘Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, one of the marvellous 
escapes was that of a baby whose 
parents were killed. A piece of glass 
tell on its bed, and cut off a lock of hair, 
yet did not so much as scratch the baby 

Something as strange is now recorded | 
of three Manchester children’ who were 
in bed when their home was struck by 
lightning. Each child was lying, as it; 
should lie, on the right side. A fort} 
night after the storm all three became | 
bald on the left side of the head. The 
right side, protected by the pillow, was 
unhurt. Half bald, half hairy, the 
three little heads looked grimly comical, ! 
but happily it was only the external hair 
that was damaged, and not the roots. 
The three little baldheads are renewing H 
their trissses. { 
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FRY’S LETTERS | DISCOVERING THE NEW AIR WORLD wont aaa 


The Children's Newspaper 


The Marvellous Instrument that Runs up ! 
to the Clouds to Find Out the Weather NEW WITNESS COMES 


Remarkable Tales from Shell- 
Fish and Monkeys 


WALKING FROM CONTINENT 
TO CONTINENT 


Strange witnesses there are to the 
marvellous past of the earth. The 
brachiopod, the sluggish, two-shelied 
little sea creature akin to the worm 
family, now proves to the world what 
we all knew—that once upon a time 
Australia, New Zealand, and South 
America were linked together by land. 
When the shape of the world became 
roughly known, men declared that there 
must be some huge land mass in the 
South to balance the land iass in the 
North; and Captain Cook, going to 
seck it, explored Australasia in vain, 
then went round the world far south, 
to prove that the imaginary continent 
was not to be found. It had existed, 
we now know, but the land he sought 
was under his keel; the waves had 
swallowed it, It is the brachiopod that 
now proves its former cxistence. 


The Great Land Chain 


Scientific reports from Sir Douglas 
Mawson’s expedition to the Antarcti- 
tell us the truth long since suspected. 
At one time Australia and South Afric: 
were connected by submarine ridgc:. 
and chains of islands ; connectigns 
existed between Australia, New Zealand 
and Antarctica ; and at another time 
New Zealand and South America 
were united. New Zealand had a 
temperature much higher than now 
while Antarctica was washed by warm 
seas. The coal found by Captain Scott 
proves that the icy mainland must once 
have had a_ sub-tropical vegetation 
But what have the brachiopods to do 
with all this stirring of knowledge ? 

Dr. Allan Thomson, of the Mawson 
expedition, has traced them from shore 
to shore, not continuously, but with 
ignificant gaps, They were found ofi 
i; the coasts of the countries named : 
| after which there was a wide stretch at 
ocean in which they did not occur. 


| 2000 Types Extinct 
oe hen, as Antarctica was neared, un 
;again came the brachiopods, These 
| mollusc-like creatures in the adult fonn 
| are sntensely sluggish; their Sluggishness 
jas prevented them from improving 
and 2000 species have become extinct. 
Now, the young of the brachiopods 
are free, active swimmers, for a little 
while and.a little way. Lacking mouths 
in the larval Stage, they cannot take 
nourishment, and are incapable of pro- 
longed effort ; they drown in continuous 
deep water. Clearly they could not 
have travelled between these continents 
fand so the conclusion is that the 
molluscs found off the coasts of South 
America, South Africa, Australasia 
| and Antartica are thé shore-ends of the 
| old chain of life. The connecting links 
have snapped ; the missing brachiopods 
jhave sunk out of existence with the 
| drowned lands. 


| The Monkey on the Rock 


; It is a wonderful Story, this revela- 
| tion of the earth’s past history by the 
jaid of. a dumb, degenerate shell-fish, 
} but it has a parallel,. Gibraltar is the 
only place in Europe with native 
; monkeys.’ There they are on the Rock - - 
Barbary apes, aS we wrongly call them 
(see back page}, proving that Europ: 
and Africa were once one land. 

These apes are the wild, free descen- 
dants of monkeys which crossed on 
foot over the isthmus which @nce 
existed where the Strait of Gibraltar 
now léts the fleets go by. _What talles a 


Five Men Leaving an Airship—A romarkable photograph showing how the parachute 
unfolds itself. Photog:aphs reproduced from “ Flying " 


John Hays Hammond, the American inventor, and the ship he sends out by wireless 
without a soul on board. it is possibly his system that is now being applied to the 
aeroplanes which go up without human control, as explained on page 1 


Box Kite for Air Sounding 


The diagram shows how an Atlantic storm rolls towards England in aspiral. Above is 


the ede of kite that need 4p up eee, seer to sound the air. On the right ptm 
marvellous meteorograph which goes up to the clouds and brings down a written chart aE ’ > 
showing the state of the air. Seo page 4 monkey anda aYat sab PAB 
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~ FLIGHT 
A Threepenny Atlantic 
Air Post ? 


FILM LETTERS FOR THE 
FLYING MAIL 


_ By Our Aerial Correspondent 


The main difficulty in the acrial post 
between Great Britain and Canada and 
America has been overcome by the 
famous military cnginecr, Sir Percy 
Girouard, We has found a method of 
reducing letters to one-fiftieth of their 
weight, so that, when sent by aircraft, 
they can be carried at no more than 
double the ordinary rate of postage. 

All tetters must be written on a 
standard-sized notepaper; and at the 
post office they will be photographed on 
to a film the size of a stamp. Only the 
film will be carried across the ocean ; and 
at the other end the film will. be passed 
through an enlarging process, and the 
letters will be reproduced again on stand- 
ard-sized notepaper and delivered. When 
filmed a ton of letters weighs Iess than 
45 pounds, and will be sent across the 
Atlantic for delivery in about four days. 

Large businesses will be able to save 
time by domg their own filming and 
reproduction, with a machine costing 
f60. The system has been submitted 
to the Postmaster-General; and Sir 
Percy Gironard is now in the United 
States, hoping to make arrangements 
well in time for the running of the 
Government aerial mail. 


Sounding the Air Ocean 


Aviators require soundings as well as 
sailors. The most important part of 
the aerial staff work on the batile front 
consisted in sounding the air ¢ 
and the officers who directed this work 
have now sent the old, slow Canadian 
steamer Montcalm across the Atilanti 
to study the air along the great fyi 
routes. Lieutenant Guy Harris is in} 
charge of the operations. 

Tle has 35,000 fect of wire cabl 


very dav: 


working on winches, by means of which | 
he sends up box kites, with little pilot 
kites attached to help in lifting them. 

In the main box kite is fixed an 


automatic recording instrument, called 
the meteorograph, that writes down the 
temperature, moistness, and strength 
of wind. ‘The meteorograph is really a 
weather-writer. A clock drives a roll of 
paper round a drum, and the four pen 
of the self-acting measuring devices 
When the} 
Montcalm has done her work of kite | 
soundings the airship service over the | 
Atlantic will be less of an experiment | 
and more of a business, 


| 
Secret of Big Aircraft 


But for the war the Germans would 
have won the race across the Atlantic, 
A Zeppelin airship, in November 1917, 
made, easily and safely, a round trip 
from Bulgaria to the Sudan, travelling 
almost as great a distance as from 
Irela.d to Newfoundland and back. 
As a result of their experience, they 
are reported to be buildmg a monster 
vessel nearly a third of a mile in length, 

An attempt in explaining this enor- 
mous increase in the size of big aircraft 
is made by General Seely, who told 
Parliament that “ by doubling the size 
af your vessel, you requirc only half 
the horse power to do the same work.” 
This statement is disputed; but there 
is no doubt that the day of giant air- 
craft has come. 

The problem is similar to that of the 
new 35 knot British battle-cruiser. A 
vessel spends a considerable part of its 
engine power m overcoming the resis- 
tance of air or water, and bata ok 
remaining er itself. n 
both size Oey oriving power are doubled, 
the: ggantes size does not double - the 
ree ee. 46° overcome if the vessel 
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little to the resistance to be overcome, 
while increasing buoyancy and speed. 
The limit in the size of airships and 
fying machines will be the strength of 
the material of their framework. Only 
when an air vessel becomes so long that 
a sudden side gust may cause it’ to 
bend and break will the limit be reached. 
Our Admiralty has now ordered two 
airships 800 fect long, with six engines 
of 1800 horse power. The new shi 
will each have a lifting power of 
tons, half of which will be available for 
passengers and cargo.’ Meanwhile R 80, 
a Vickers’ airship of a new kind that 
can ride the sea, is expected next month. 


Egypt to India Flying Service 


The surveying work now being 
practically complete between Cairo and 
Bombay, the first regular flying mail in 
the British Empire will shortly be open 
to public service. A fee of two or three 
shilhngs will be charged on letters for 
India and Mesopotamia, with probably 
smaller charges for towns in Palestine 
and Syria on the great air route. For 
rapid delivery to India, we must mark 
our Ictters ‘‘ Express—<Air Service.” 


BEWARE OF THE ZIG-ZAG 
STRIPE 


The Snake You Should Know 


Sir Ernest Shackleton is risking his 
life with our troops out in arctic 


Russia; his daughter Cicely has 
nearly lost hers at home. While she 


was out walking near Brighton, she 
saw a snake which seemed to be entan- 
gled in a bush, and she “ helped the 
poor thing down.” And .then, as in 
scsop’s fable, the reptile bit its rescuer. 
Happily, Cicely Shackleton is a Girl 
Guide, as she should be, and she knew 
what to do. She at once sucked the 
wound, and saved 


nination ; and 
> Tenderfoot 


should be 


| ; Sees] her life , 
| Girl Gu before 
j ‘ they qualify, have to 
i pe - ede Pas tat 
] - 


fact about 


Beware of this Stripe J}"T10us to all. But it 

iS easily recoenisable 
Althongh the ground colour may 
from olive to dark or yellowish brown 
there is always a dark zig-zag stripx 
down the centre of its back. That strip 
is a danger signal: avoid it! 


var\ 


Newspaper Notes and Queries 


What is a Minimum Wage? A wage 
fixed in each district for the workers in 
any trade or occupation, below which no 
one must work, It should be large} 
enough to support a family im comfort. 


What is an Irredent? An “ unre- 


deemed areg, 


are not allowed to join their motherland. 
The word has been adopted by Mr. 
Lloyd George from the term “ Italia 
Irredenta,” or 
formerly used for the districts peopled 
by Italians, but belonging to Austria. 


Who is the Lord Chamberlain? An 
officer of the Royal household who con- 
trols Court ceremonies. He is always a 
member of the existing Government. 


What is a Jury? A body of men, 
usually twelve, sworn to give a verdict 
according to the evidence in a trial, 
under the guidance of a judge. 

What is the Meaning of Subpoena? 
A subpoena is a legal writ ordering any- 
onc to appear before a court and gi 
evidence, or- else be liable to.a fine. . 


word means in Latin ‘ under a penalty.”’ 


We have 

poisonous snak } 

Britain, and that is/ 

of the genus which bit 

Cicely Shackleton. It | 

is the viper, or adder, 
ee igh and is deadly tosomce | 
= H people, highly In 


a part of a country where | 
most of the people are of the same race 
as those of a neighbouring country, but 


“Italy unredeemed,” 


.The mass of the people were too i 
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plating the prolubition of the drink 
traffic in West Africa. 

\ Government Department has been 
} keeping 13 clerks working on 40 letters 
a day Ihe clerks have not uck 
for shorter hours. 

The Board of \cri ulture 1 issing | 
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WHAT IS THE TROUBLE ABOUT DANZIG ? 


BY OUR INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENT IN EUROPE 


A very difficult matter to settle, aydishonourable as to ask for it. The 
matter which the Peace Conference has | Poles were not wise enough to see that , 
not, I am afraid, settled for long, is the | the outsiders were lending it for theif - 


(aeaes 44 ES ols 
dese fol A oS 


remaking of Pelaad. : and ° 
Prussia each coveted parts of Poland, 


and it suited them very well that the 
Poles should fight among themselves. 
They could look forward to taking what 
they coveted without any strong oppo- 
sition, which they could not have done 
if Poland had been united, and if it had 
been prepared to defend itself. 

At that time, with greedy, covetous 
monarchs all round, countries wére 
obliged to keep up armies large enough 
to keep their territories safe from theft. 
The Polish nobles neglected this. They 
kept up no army, and when it was 
urgently necessary to form one, a con- 
gress of magnates refused to vote the 
money, although they were all very 
rich men, Therefore, in 1772, when the 
I:mpérors of Russia and Austria, and 
the King of Prussia (Frederick “the 
Great,”’ as flatterers called him) decided 
that the time had come for each to 
steal those parts of Poland which he 
coveted, no resistance could be made, 
so each took what he wanted. 


Under Three Despots 

Twenty-one years later there was a 
second Partition of Poland, and in 1796 
came a third, for the more the greedy 
monarchs took the more they wanted. 

Thus Poland was no more a country 
independent and self-governing, Vast 
areas inhabited by Peles were now in- 
cluded in Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
and so these areas remained until the 
war, That which was under the ‘Tsar's 


This is one of the legacies of the bad 
days when peoples were foolish enough 
to be ruled by monarchs who looked 
on countries as their private property, 
and on’ peoples as “ ient domestic 
dogs”’ who were useful because they 
could be set upon anyintruder. But we 
must be fair. We must not blame only 
the monarchs of the eighteenth century 
for the troubles of Poland—and_ for 
our trouble in being obliged to try to set 
Poland on its feet again. We must 
blame also the Poles themselves. 


The Quarrels of the Nobles 


Poland was, for hundreds of years, an 
independent country with a government 
of its own. Unfortunately, the govern- 
ment was generally a very bad one. 
Orant 
to make their wishes felt. All they 
wanted was peace and quiet, to be able 
to cultivate their farms and live on 
the produce of the land. That has been 
the wish of the mass of people every- 
where and at all times of the world's 
history. All the power was in the hands 
of a ruling class of nobles, possessors of 
immense estates, who lived in their 
castles like little princes, with thousands 
of men in their service merely for show. 

These nobles quarrelled incessantly 
with each other. When a king died he 
was nof succeeded by his son, as in most 
countries. The nobles elected another 
king. Every noble thought he ought 
to be king, so they were always plotting 
against one another, and asking outsiders 
1oT heip 

Outsider let elp read 
Polish nobk vho were so foolis] 


News From Everywhere | 


Gathered by 


million 


rallons f petrol now stored 1 this 


to issue a Silver Cross 


Canada proposes 
[ and mothers of 


of Sacrifice to widows 
men killed in the war. 
The 


British Government is contem 


hundred rats 


hundreds 


rat-nuins. In .one case 
left their holes and died ind 
more must have died inside, 

A cabman and a porter have just 
retired. One-used to carry Charles 
Dickens's bag, and the other drove 
Napoleon the Third at Chislehurst. 

The Ministry of Munitions made or 
bought 258 millionshells during the war, 
one quarter of them being made by firms 
that had never made a shell before. 

A fire has been caused at Wells, in 
Somerset, through an _ old-fashioned 
‘* bull’s-eye ”’ window concentrating the 
sun's rays on the window blind. 

The Malaya Government in one year 
paid rewards for killing 468 crocodiles, 
99 snakes, 68 tigers, 23 leopards, and 4 
panthers. Forty people were killed by 
wild animals. ; 

What the Turks failed to do for 
Palestine in five centuries, somebody 
says, the Bri as de 

five months. A great Palestine film 
wil shértly be on tour. ; 


British Government has doné 


own purposes. Russia, -\ustria, 


government was harshly treated. So 
) were the Prussian Poles in Posen. The 
Prussian rulers did all they could to 


nise them, but they had little 
1ece ‘Austria's Poles in Galicia had 
» complain of than the others, 
vy, ike their kinsmen in Russian 
Poland and in Posen, still looked for- 

| io a time when they should be a 

ted and an independent People once 
Now the Allies have decided to 

them up again as a nation. 

One difficulty in the way of this is 
ertain parts of the old Poland 
} have been for a long time inhabited by 
. great many people who are not Poles. 
In the Port of Danzig, for instance, 
which is claimed by Poland because she- 
requires an outlet to the sea, there are.a 
large number of Germans. 

\lso there are parts of ihe Ukraine, 
which used to be a most fertile and 
perous region of Russia, and which 
has now set up as an independent 
tale, that once belonged to Poland. 
the Ukrainians refuse to give up these 
the Poles, and have been 
ighting for them. So it is a very 
task to fix boundaries which 
| will not cause wars between Peoples. 


The Poles to Decide 
| ‘To satisfy Geely is quite inpos- 
sible. The one hope lies in an appeal 
| to the Peoples themselves to be reason- 
able, and not to let their leaders make 
trouble. Many of these leaders think 
more about their own advantage than 
about the interests of their countrymen, 
and they will, if they cannot peaceably 
get their own way, urge their country- 
men to take up arms and secure what 
they want by war. Then, if the Peoples 
listened to them, there would be a whole 
series of fresh wars, and the hope of 
Lasting Peace which irradiates the 
world now would fade away. 

There is really nothing for the 
Peoples to fight about. So long as thev 
are promised a government which will 
interfere with them as little as possible 
they will be content. If only the great 
men of the world, the poets and writers, 
and preachers and teachers, as well as 
the statesmen, would combine to tell the 
Germans and. Poles and Ukrainians 
just how the matesr stands, there could 
fers sevdeniet fair'to all. =. F, 
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pearing at the North Pole, breaking the endless night 
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ASIA, 


Mco:e are dying ‘of 7 
influenza in Ontario 


NAN PACIFIC 


sue oa for So Bf: USS, transport in mid- 

earner ota eae ° Atlantic lost its pro- 

through Winnie B in : { RQ CUBA peller, and sent out ¢g 
one i | = &> --  wire'ess calls for help INDIA 0 


The tornado season in the United 


States is beginning ; they are most 
frequent from April to July 
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” O'd land path from Australia to 4 


South America proved by the 
brachiopod, the quaint little shell- ‘ A 
fish shown here. See page three - ‘ : Half the population a 
4 ’ : of Labrador - Where They Are Harvesting : 
; 4 perished this winter They are harvesting wheat in Asia Minor, cocoa NEW 
st e from ‘discase in Venezuela, sugar in Spain, and linseed in India ZEALAND 


SHOWING TIME EVERYWHERE AT THIS MOMENT, WITH THE HARVESTS AND NATURAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF VARIOUS AREAS. See below ani 
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The Shadows Still Over Europe 
The clouds of war pass slowly from the world ; and no man knows when’ ’77 bes Q, 
. the noise and tumult will die. Central Europe seethes with discontent, L ore” te ee ; 
: hunger spreads, and the Bolsheviks come on and on. The Peace Con- os : ~ 38 . p : : 
’ ference is taking stern measures to prevent the breaking of the Armistice. yy) (io: ste cteetyet : 
Germany :¢ fe, . 
The only German army in the field is now in Courland . te. : Russia ¢ 
helping, with the Letts, to hold back the advance of the : : Russia has 12 Bolshevik armies 
Russian Bolsheviks westward along the Balt'c. Germany Kt . “ trying to enlarge the area ruled by 
: Lenin and Trotsky. In the north, 


around Archangel, they are held back 
by 13,000 British. On the wei hy 
hold Riga and are face to face with 
Esthonuans, Letts, and Germans, They 


is waiting anxiously for peace and to receive food and raw 
materials for manufactures, which she will pay for with 


gold. Her ships are released to fetch food 
Poland - 
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’ Poland is now chiefly interested in gaining an outlet to the Pa vuewiecey 

I sea at Dantzig, whish Germany wishes to deny. The Allies S eacoEs have eat some advance in Galicia. 
will insist that she shall have a “ corridor ” to the Baltic ; but sak oo ‘ike ; n rie they are approaching the 

fl the width of it is in dispute, and also the security Poland must ptain aoa ra nae lester, “ee they: are met by: 
ESSER ccanoala eee eres pmirie Ne reget hoy 
Brance ; - Farther to the east the Don Cossacks 
ere holding them back. On the 


Siberian front the line of the Ural 
RUSSIA Mountains 1s maintained by Siberian 


F ; 
' France is anxious to see such terms of. 
peace arranged as will free her in the 
future from all fear of German aggres-: 


_ sion as well as compensate her for the 0 ce forces friendly to the Allies 
_ losses caused by the wanton destruction, a BALTIC = 
deliberately practised by the Germans 9 . Rumania 
Italy ‘ The ice is disappearing 7 with Her en hee awkward position, 
Itely is now quiet, but still puts for- . 4 inthe Cattegat and in = ungary threatening war on the 
"° west to save Transylvania, where the 


Population is partly Rumanian and 
partly Hungarian; while on the east 
the Russian Bolsheviks ere advan-. 


ward her claim to the eastern side of 
the Adriat.c, where the towns on the 
coast have large Italian populaticns, 


though infand the Southern Slavs and BRITISH ISLES S 
§ Serbians require access to the coast to Loner : : ag ing through Ukraima 
trcde with the outside world ts’ GERMANY ¢, ry a - 
H one ee eres The Peace Conference so 0, tte oo 
ungary : res proposes to make Ga- 


A new revolution has broken out in Hungary 
on the lines of Russian Bolshevism, and war 
is threatened against Rumania—a_ state of 
things said to be quietly fostered by Germany to 
hamper the Allies; but the real state of affairs 
remains obscure 
Spain : 
Spain is in a state of grave unrest, which 
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St British ships are still 
in the Caspian Sea, on 
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may at any time become worse. Barcelona : % 
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The Republic of Ukrainia has been almost 
entirely over-run by Bolsheviks whg, where- 
ever they go, establish a “reign of terror” 
more cruel than the old tyranny of the Tsarz 


we! mn 
» Mt. Elburz, the highest: 
» -Mountain in the Caucasus, 
' ‘isin violent eruption =. >, 
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Thank You, World 
The Children’s Newspaper is 


8 


as modest as an infant four weeks |, 


old should be, but it makes its 
grateful bow to that mighty 
multitude that has made the 
world so bright for it. 


The world looks very bright 
when you are four weeks old. 
Perhaps you do not remember it 
so young? But the Children’s 
Newspaper will never forget its 
very first days. 

They were days of great ex- 
pectation, with something of 
anxiety lest the great heart of 
of childhood should not want it 
after all. It was lbke the birth- 
day of the Children’s Encyclo- 
pedia once again. What did the 
children of the world really want? 

Did they want to know the mar- 
vellous. story of the earth thev 
hve on? Did they-care at all 
about this great adventure 
sixteen hundred million people ? 
Did boys or girls really care 
about the mystery of a wireless 
telegram, or the honour of the 
Flag, or the horrible things that 
these creepy-crawly microbes do? 
Or were these children satisfied 
with all the old, old tales that 
tiny tots. were supposed to love 
in other days ? 

The Children’s Encyclopedia 
settled all that. It showed that 
in this world of change the minds 
- of boys and girls are never satis- 
fied unti) they understand. 


We shal} help them to under- 
stand. That 1s what we are here 
for. The Children’s Newspaper 
will build up such a manhood and 
such a womanhood in this coun- 
try as shall make it like the very 
gate of heaven. 


We -shall love the Flag so 
much that we shall see that it 
never flhes overaslum. We shall 
love law and order so-much that 
we shall see that law has no 
taint of injustice. We shall love 
health and strength so much 
that we shal] see that the poor 
do not sel] them for bread. We 
shall love knowledge so much 
that ignorance shall not dare to 
hold up its head. ‘ 


_ Ah! these great days coming, 
coming for you—boys and girls 
er the Flag! We -are 


and all 


YO) 
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| to think of all those blundering 
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Let Us Whistle 

HE signs of the great labour storm 
that seemed about to break are 
happily abating as we go to press. It is 
hoped that masters and men, democrats 
and aristocrats, middle classes, upper 
classes, and whatever other classes there 
be, will follow the example of the 
children and go quietly about their 
ways. Let the whole nation now be 
like that splendid boy who did his duty 
on the burning deck not long ago. Shot 
and shell were bursting round him, and 
he stood there whistling. It was hardly 
scemly, thought an officer, and he 
rebuked the minstrel. ‘‘ But I dursn’t 
stop, sir,’’ the boy cried, ‘‘’cos if I stops 
whistling I gets scared.” So, if we cannot 
sing, let us whistle; and if we cannot 
whistle, let us bide our time in patience. 
& 
A Great Sensation 


AMERICA has her moods, but we do } 


not believe the story of a grown- 
up paper. It tells us that Mr. Wilson 
reached America with the League of 
Nations in his pocket, and that all the 
women of Boston were deeply impressed 
by—NMrs. Wilson’s new hat from Paris ! 

& 
Proverb of the Day 


Every Cock Likes Its Own Rubbish Heap 


The Kaser is anxious to remain in Holland 


fs) 
The End of the War 
NE of the most famous men in the 
world, sitting in a room with his 
triends, said, two years ago: “ It is my 


‘profound conviction that nobody in this 


foom will see the end of this war.’’ We 
say the war is over, and at least the 
killing is énded, but who will see the 
end of it all? Its tragic hand 1s laid, 


alas! on millions of men and women and 


children’s lives. The whole material 
world is in a state of flux; the whole 
family of mankind is weary with the 
stram. And now the terrible truth is 
known that millions on millions of 
people are starving for food. Men died 
like heroes on the battlefields ; at home, 
for want of bread, their children die like 
flies. The sins of nations find them out, 
and all the world must pay the price. 
We remember those great words of Mr. 
Wilson, spoken to America : 

The great tides of the world do not give notice 
that they are going to rise and run; they rise 
in their majesty and overwhelming might, and 
those who stand in the way are overwhelmed. 

No wonder the world is sick at heart 
states- 


Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


‘Little Willie Receiving a Lecture on the Future 


The Terror of the- Sky 

\ E are all getting used to the aero- 

plane'now ; and the day will come 
when we shall hardly look up as the 
man-bird passes overhead. But we are 
told that when a British pilot flew from 
Cairo to Karachi, and from Karachi 
on to Calcutta, not one. man in all 
these hundreds of miles would come 
out of his native hut and look the aero- 


ia. 


of the German Empire. 


From the Datly Marror 


plane straight in the face. Not yet has 
the simple mind of the native come to 
understand this strange thing in the 
sky. Too terrifying for words it is, 
as to a Yorkshire farmer, but a year 
or two ago, it was too wonderful for 
words. He stood and saw it rise above 
the fields; he watched it glide along ; 
he stood dumbfounded. “Not a word 
could he utter, and then, at last, the 
tears streamed down his face, to think 
of the wonder of it all. 
Waiting for Columbus 
HE flymg men may reach America 
in fewer hours than Columbus 
took days; but one wonders if America 
will ever greet a flying man with so 
quaint a welcome as that she gave 
Columbus. What do you think was 
the first thing Columbus saw of America 
—the first sign of the lite of that mighty 
continent ? Ile saw, floating out to hin, 
first of all, a piece of wood with human 
carving on it, the work of some crafts- 
man who little dreamed that it would 
bring the first assurance to Europe 
that America was peopled. And then 


Columbus saw a hawthorn branch with 
berries on it, and after that there came 


The first American to greet a European 


floating on toward his ship, among the 
flotsam and jetsam washed up from the 


coast, a bird sitting on her nest. She was 


the first American to greet a European. - 


A Child's Prayer tor Peace 
Remember, O Lord, those who uphold Thy 


laws, oe 


who work Thy will in this and 


. 2 
. e ve _ 
Was Little Willie Wis 
. 1 ak 
Than His Father? — 
Big and Little Willie have passed 
of the life of Europe. Hoy strange it 
to think of the day when Europe was 
half afraid’ of them ! -* oie 
Two very interesting letters have non 
b@en published, written when the Kaw 
saw his throne receding from him, 
And yet one wonders if Little Willie 
was not wiser than his father then, 
is the father’s letter to his son: — 
Dear Boy, After the Court C) c= 
lain had informed me that he could a0 
longer guarantee. my safety at Mai 
Headquarters, and that the troops also 
were no longer trustworthy, I hav 
solved, after a severe mental 
to leave the army, which has collaps 
and to go to Holland. - 
I advise you to stick to your pos 
until the ‘conclusion of the armis 
I hope to see you again in bh 
times. Your faithful and. 
afflicted father, Wilhelm. | ae 
The Crown Prince begged hard to t 
allowed to remain at his post, and tot 
his brave troops home, but i 
wanted him. He wrote to Hindenburg to — 
deny. that he was a promoter of war, and 
to declare that he had long pleaded for 
a wise peace by mnderstanding, és- 
pecially at that favourable opportunity 
when Germany occupied strong positions, 
As regards politics in Germany, he ~ 
believed in the liberal development of 
the constitution, and had written to 
so to Prince Max. ‘ Nevertheless,” 
said, ‘when the weight of even 
hurled my father from his throne, f was 
simply passed over as heir to the throne”* 
So that, while the father decided to : 
run away, the Prince did bis best #0 
stay; and the letters show him in a 
better light than his father. Still, the’ 
world can do very well without them both, 


struggle, 
‘ 


#) elalel 


a a 
D 

TIP-CAT  °% | 

The Army Remount Department has J 
found the mule more sensible than the — 

horse. It is a bit of an ass, of course, _ 
but it never indulges ie 

horse-play. . 
® ® 


Should girls be var- 
nished? It would cer- 
tainly give them pohsh, 

® ® : 


The Government has 
requested the Society 
of Analysts to - assist 
it by defining: What 
is asausage ? There is 
a mystery about the 
thing, and vegetarians 
frequently mistake it 


PETER PUCK for a banana. 
WANTS TO KNOW © © . 
i the Channel F of 
Tunne? can get The popularit of 
out without bee-keeping JS Sal to 
going under be on the increase. 
af belli scems — 
anxious to start things humming. ee 
® ® ® mae 


The Kaiser is occupying himself at | 
his Dutch home in chopping down trees. 
He has been writing his memoirs, and — 
hopes that, after a little practice, he 
wil) be qualified to illustrate them witl 
woodcuts. an 


® ® ® 

: ht to be on the Air 
the Clerk of the Weather. | 
We ® a) ; 


April 12, 1919 


THE NEW PEACE | brought out their plan—aid they have all 
agveed.- It is a great peace-making plan 
OF BRITAIN that eught to have been in force for 

e 


many years past without needing a great 
LABOUR’S ANSWER TO war and a national upheaval to prove 
THE BOLSHEVIKS 


the need for it and the wisdom of it. 
Maximum Week and Minimum 
Masters-and Men Join Hands 
for Better Days’ - 


Wage 
PARLIAMENT OF SIXTY AGREES 


The chief things it suggests for the 
By Our Political Correspondent 


Government to carry out are that by 
law 48 hours shall be the longest working 
week, unless niasters and men agree that 
under special circumstances more work 
may be temporarily necessary ; that in 
every trade everywhere a minimum 
wage shall be fixed, no one paying less, 
though they may pay that 
masters and men shall each acknowledge 


Since the war ended there has been 
much unrest about work and wages | 
throughout the country. Millions are | 
wondering how they will be able to tun 
back from war and war-work to tlic 
work wanted in peace-time, and their) jn open friendliness the unions they have 
minds are disturbed by fears for their | formed among thomsclves; and that a 
future well-being. ' Council like that which has drawn up 

Also, they remember that before the 
war they tried for many years, throug). | 
their trade unions, to arrange with thei 
employers reasonable hours for working, 
and wages that would allow them to | 
bring up their families comfortably, and 
often they were put off, their views not 
listened to, or as little was granted to) 
them as was possible, so that they re- 
mained discontented, and thought of 
their employers as hard and grudging, | 
if not as actual cnemies. 

The Makers of Things 

Further, the war showed clearly that 
the welfare of everyone in a country— 
men, women, and children of every 
elass —depends to a great extent on the 
men who do its hard work: the mincrs, 
farm labourers, skilled engineers, and 
factory workers who actually produce the 
food, clothing, and goods we must have. 
While there are millions who might cease 
to five without others being worse off, | 
for they produce nothing, if afew million 
essential workers were to cease to live, 
we should all come near to starvation. 

So that the importance of the workers | 
has been proved. 

Once more the war has shown that | 
when a nation braces itself and puts 
forth its strength, it can do wonderful 
things with amazing swiftness. The 
change from: peace-work to war-work in 
our factories was very wonderful. No- 
body could have believed it possible 
before the war ; but it was done. : 

And so men have gained new hopes of 
what may be done in peace by a na tion's 
united strength. Can we wonder, then, : 
that between fears of the future and hopes | 
of the future there is unrest anddoubt,with 
high hope among those who have faith, 
and. perhaps some danger that in our 
ansiety and eagerness we nlay qua rrel ? 


Great Peace Plans 


more ; 


are said to be working at full speed. 


But is there any need to quarrel ? | 4 ))/. plan shall be formed to remain and 
The wisest men among the employcrs promote friendly consultation between 
who find the money—the Capital—to J prasters and men, removing causes tor 
start work, and among the men who do the quarrelling, and giving advice on ques- 


tions of industry to the Government. 
workmen at last take thei 
ounsel with their 


laborious work, believe that men of this 
country, whoever they may be, have 
sound sense enough to agree together if 
they meet each other in a fair spirit ; 
and, thinking so, the Prime Minister a 


So the 
proper places equal in ¢ 
f this gveat and just plan is 


employers. J 
nd succecds, it will be a 


wisely receive di 
to our country, and 


few weeks ago called together S00] joy less blessing 
employers and workmen to think out a} yj)) be Great Britain's answer to the 
friendly scheme for arranging the nation’s | (o3),) <jsogges of thie Lolsheviks Jeb: 
future work, and avoiding the quarrels : 
and strikes which hurt everybody. RISE OF AN MP 
From these Son sixty were chosen asa lhe Member of Parliament for 
committee to draw up a plan for the} jeetieriae. My. Waterson, has tried to 
future, 30 being employers, with Sir} pass a Bill for preventing unemploy- 
One of the ereatest fears a work- 


ment. 
ing man has, he says, is of being out of 


work, and he knew something about it 
becanse he had a wife and family to 
keep; and before the war he had never 
had more. than “248. a week to keep 
them on : 


Allan Smith as their chairman; ane 
30 men employed in as many trades, 
with Mr. Arthur Henderson as_ their 
chairman. Over the 60 Sir Thomas 
Munro was: the chief chairman, to see 
fur play. 9 Very qnickly they have’ 


The Chiktren’s Ni eu 


‘spaper oe 


WHO LIS LENIN? 
Lenin, or, to give him bis right : 
Vladimir Ulianoff, by force of mind 
the leader of the Russian Belshevists, 
is a Russian born. 

He is the son of a Russian official 
of good fantily, but all his life has been 
an agitator for revolution, and he ts now 
19 years old. When he was 3c, he 
left his country to carry on his war 
against Capital with greater safety. 
Already he had been turned out of the 
university where he was a student, 
and had spent three years in exile. 

Short, thick set, and common-phce- 
looking, Lenin would not be taken, at 
fist sight, as a leader of men ; 
has what Russia so plainly lacks, a 
clear mind that knows exactly what 
end it is seeking to gain; and he 1s 
prepared to reach that end at any cost. 

The object he has set before himself, 
for all the world, as well as for Russia, 
is the abolition of the private owner- 


name, 


AIL LZ 
SS bbs 


Our grown-up papers have been greatly concerned by the siow progress of the Peac2 


Conference, and the Conference is said to be hustling up. 
The Big Four, Mr. Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau, President Wilson, and Signor Orlando, 


ship of money, except such as may Ix 
needed for current expenses. All 
business, and the capital needed for 


carrying It on, should be in the hands of | 


the State—that is his central idea 
borrowed from the German Ixarl Marx. 


Lenin has not used his position to 
enrich himself. He is faithtul to his 
own beliefs. On this honesty part of 
his power is bnilt, but more on his 
clearness of mind and his ruthless 
determination to sweep awey all that 
impedes his life's purpose. ~ 


SWIMMING BY KINEMA 

Teaching swimming strokes by mov- 
ing pictures is a suggestion put before 
the Board of Education. Expert swim: 
mers are photographed in action by 
kinema operators, and, after studying 
the strokes, the pupils imitate them 
until the teacher is satisfied. ~Then the 
motions are practised in the water, and 


good resulis have already been obtained fof our cayf, But_actuall over the 
by this film way of learning to SWINE) | ited py" hic Sys) rein. 


but he | 


7 


oe 


SECRET INVENTION 


A Rival to Electricity’ 
NEW USE OF LIQUID WAVES 


At West Drayton, in Middlesex, there 
are works in which remarkable things 
are being done with the utmost secrecy, 
funder the protection of the Govern 
ment. A British Rumanian, Mr. George 
Constantinesco, is developing there a 
marvellous invention with which he 
| helped to win the war in the air, 
airmen 


His gear has given our 
| victory. It consists of a mechanism 
jenabling a machine-gun to fire 2,000 


bullets a minute through the revolving 
propellers of a flying machine. In itsell 
| this is now of no great importance. Jt 
is the system, known as the Soni 
system, employed in the gear which i 
being kept a secret and developed mn 


all kinds of directions for peaceful 
work, 

Men of science deseribe the Soni 
system of transmission as an alterna 


j tive to electricity, and almost as won 

derful in effect. Mr. Constantinesco is 
| reported to use liquid waves to carry 
| energy in a pipe, instead of the electri 
| waves that transmit power in an electric 

conductor. It has been long known 
; that sound-waves could be propagated 
| by liquid, but the Rumanian invento: 
|}appears to have made these sound 

waves transmit energy. When these in 
} ventions are perfected, it is possible a 
| new branch of science may be revealed 


jA SACK FROM A FOREST 
| And a Forest From a Sack 
| RUBBER ROADS FOR LONDON 


; A hittle roadway Which leads out 
{St. Pancras Station beneath ¢ 
j hotel, and in order to deaden the noise 
{ot the traffic the road is paved wit] 
rubber, It has been so paved for years 
| and is still good and enduring. 

| Now the Borough of Southwark j- to 
; pave a quarter of a mile of road wit) 
rubber, to see how it bears the vreat 
strain of general traffic. If the scheme 
| proves a success, we may one day 
| make our roads trom trees and vines 
|; rowing mm the gloomy forests of tropical 
| America and Africa, or from the planta 
tions of the romantic Fast ; 
There is an astonishing story at tly 
| back of the industry in eastern mibber 
| Rubbe r is not the natural product ‘ol 
j; Ceylon and the other areas in which it 
| Now flourishes ; it was taken there as ten 
was taken to India from China, as animals 
; Were taken to Australasia. Mr. H. A 
; Wickham went ont to Brazil for “th 
Indian Government, and from a forest 
there secretly collected the finest robb , 
he could tind 


Seeds by Stealth 


passes 


seeds 


| 

ne by ove the seeds were got to 
}sether, at great risk, for Brazil was - 
jie Nous guardian of her rubber supplie- 
{ hey were collected’ and carried to a 
: 
jseaport, and there Mr. Wickham 
jel irtered a steamer to take hin hom« 
j Hie ran great risk of detection and 


; arrest, but he escaped with his seeds 


rand got them safely to England he 


| Wired to Kew that he was arrivine. and 


| men were kept there all night to meet 
jbim. He drove there with his sack of 
j; seeds in a hansom cab. The seeds wer 
| planted, they germinated, and were 
sent, as little plants, out to the East. 
| rhe inerease from that cargo has been 
} 


|incredible. It has furnished the Middle 
}]iast with its rubber forests: it has 
} created riches undreamed of; it has 
liven the East a new industry and 


created a new commerce at home. 

The seeds arrived at Kew in a hansom 
l cab with iron-tyred wheels, but the 
trubber that has come from them now 
} covers the wheels of the cars that have 
| driven the ‘hansom cab from our streets. 
| That sackfuloof seeds has grown into 
mighty forests, and now we are to ta 
the trees, net only to cover the whee 
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Flla Wheeler Wilcox’s 
LETTERS TO GIRLS 
.2. Order in the Home 


As the ambitious sculptor, tireless, lifts 
Chisel and hammer to the block at hand, 
Before my half-formed character I stand 
And ply the shining tools of mental gifts. 
I'll cut away a huge unsightly side 
Of selfishness, and smoothe to curves of grace 
Thz angles of ill-temper. 

And no trace 
Shall my sure hammer leave of silly pride. 
Chip after chip must fall from vain desires, 
Aad the sharp corners of my discontent 
Be rounded into symmetry, and. lent 
Great harmony by faith that never tires. 
Unfinished still, | must toil on and on, 
Till the pale critic, Death, shall say : Tis done. 


There is great pleasure in creation 


in shaping-or fashioning anything into | 


tue form we desire it to assume. 

The girl who loves to embroider or 
sew feels this pleasure in making dainty 
garments, and the girl who loves flowers 
fecls it in making a garden. But how | 
muuch more wonderful it is to build a 
well-rounded and symmetrical character ! 


Temper 


The Children’s Newspaper” 
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"A TRAP FOR A BAT | RED TRIANGLE INN | NEWS OF OTHER 


Struggle in a Spider’s Web 
A LITTLE TRAGEDY OF JAMAICA 


It is well known that the large, hairy, 
bird-catching spiders of warm countries, 
often called by the general name 
Mygale, are able to kill small birds with 
their poisonous bite. One of the large 
South American forms has a body three 


jand a half inches long, and looks for- 


midable enough. There iS a_ large, 
handsome form in Jamaica which we 
have discovered several times securely 
hidden inside a bunch of bananas 
imported into Britain. 

It was news to us, however, to read 
not long ago in Mr. E. J. Banfield’s 
fascinating book, ‘‘ Tropic Days,” of a |} 
spider catching and_ killing a_ bat. | 
Writing of an island off the coast of 
North Queensland, he says: ‘ At dawn 
a bat flew into a spider's web spun 
during the night, the extremities of the 
wings being so entangled that struggling 
was impossible.”’ The spider pounced 
on it, and within a minute the venom 
had done its work. The bat was dead. 

Mr. Banfield says the spider is dark 
grey, bloated, and sluggish; it lurks in 
dark places or among dead leaves in the 
fork of a tree. It makes a strong web 


“Twas born with a quick temper !’ 
I tard a woman say, “ and I am always 
getting into trouble through it; but, of 
course, we are got responsible for the 
faults we are born with. We cannot 
change our natures any more than our 
features.” But the truth that we 
can change both! A pug nose can be |} 
straightened and re-shaped by persistent 
iianipulation ; and the drooping corners 
«ef a discontented mouth can be made 
to lift into optimism by frequent smiles. 

““My husband is a crank on order,” 
another said, ‘‘ but I was born with no 
tendency to order, so things always get 
terribly mixed where I am, and this dis- 
tresses him. Of course, I cannot help 
it.” Yet order can be cultivated. It 
ix God’s first law of the universe, and | 
of vast importance in every domain of 
lite. It is one of the great virtues for 
cvery girl to develop. It means a saving | 
et time, energy, nerves, and temper, and 
leads to economy, comfort,-and beauty. | 


When to Begin 


I heard a woman who went out to 
work by the day, telling with pride of 
the habit her three-year-old child had 
acquired at the day nursery where 
le was left during her hours of labour. 

““When I put him to bed at night,’’ 
the said, ‘“ he is that neat he will not lie 
down until he has folded his clothes 
nicely over a chair, and set his shoes and 
stockings all ready for putting on in 
the morning.’”” That is the age to-begin 


1S 


learning order, but we can begin at any 
uge and achieve much by persistent 
effort. The putting of things into their 
jroper place when not in use is often 
ulresome, but not so tiresome as a hurly- 
burly home. 


A Beautiful Environment 


Somehow disorder seemis bordering 
closely on. wickedness, Every girl 
sould feel it incumbent on herself to 
make her environment as _ beautiful 
as possible, and to do this she must 
learn to love order. A woman may be 
so occupied with important duties that 
she cannot keep every detail of a home 
in order, but if she develops a love and 
respect for order she will teach others 
10 keep it for her. 


So, in the building of the house 
leautiful—a lovely  womanhood—re- 
member how important a plank this love 
uf order is, and set yourself valiantly to 
the task of fitting it into this mansion 
ot yours that was not made with hands, 


MONSIEUR ET MADAME 


Among the people of France over 16 
vears old there were 740,000 more 
women than men before the war. To-day 
there are 1,600,000 more women than 
men. 


which will span the coconut avenue. 
‘From one aspect its rotund body 
invites a good-humoured smile, for the 
marking exactly simulates the features 
of a tabby cat, well fed, sleepy, and in 
placid mood.’’ But it must be a bold 
creature to tackle a struggling bat, and 
its venom must be virulent to finish off 
the victim so quickly. 


A STOAT AT PLAY 
‘ith a Blackbird Looking On 


Drawing attention to the fact that 
stoats sometimes perform extravagant 
antics in approaching their prey, the 
famous naturalist, Sir Herbert. Maxwell 
tells an interesting story in ‘ Nature,” 
the weekly science journal, 

One spring morning, when blackbirds 
should be at their busiest, he saw one of 
these birds standing on an open lawn, 
withastoat racing round it at high speed, 
now rolling itself into a ball, then racing 
again, then leaping two feet high and 
turning an aerial somersault, then again 
racing in circles. How lIeng this per- 
formance had gone on Sir Herbert does 
not know, but he watched it for seven 
minutes, Then the bird suddenly flew 
away, and the stoat_retired at its normal 
gait into the bushes. 

Why did the blackbird stay there, so 
near to a deadly enemy which might have 
sprung at it at any moment and killed 
it? Sir Herbert Maxwell believes that 


the bird was not “ fascinated,’”’ as we 
say, but merely amused and puzzled ; 


A Stoat Entertaining a Blackbird—a perform- 
ance which lasted seven minutes 


and that when it had recovered trom 
its astonishment it simply went its way. 

Then why did the stoat not make a 
plunge and captufe the bird? Sir 
Herbert believes that it was enjoying a 
‘piece of pure sport, as stoats sometimes 
will. When not hungry they dash about 
among young rabbits, making mock 
attacks upon them without hurt to the 
little ones. 


Great Movement for Boys 
CLUBS OF THEIR OWN 


the Armistice, the 
had made up their 
minds what their first after-the-war 
work should: be. ‘They decided that 
their huts should be turned into clubs, 
where games, lectures, and entertain- 
ments should be held, and that a large 
number of thése clubs should be for 
boys only. 


before 
leaders 


Long 
Y.M.C.A. 


One of the first clubs of this kind was 
opened at Woolwich in 1916, for boys 
engaged in the munition factories. It 
was open for two shifts, for night and 
day boys, and had two sections, one for 


boys over 14 and ajunior section. The 
subscription was 3d. a week. 

The success of this club was so re- 
}imarkable that since then ten more 
clubs on the same lines have been 


started in the London area, and there 
are now 40 clubs in different parts 
of the country, with a membership of 
10,000 working boys. 

The picture on the back page shows 
one of these clubs, which opened with 
150 members, and is not particularly 


WHAT ARE THE MARKINGS ON THE 
MOON? See Next Column 


anxious to get more until the first batch 
have had time to get to know each other. 
The entrance fee 6d., and the sub- 
scription 2d. a week. It is run on 
what we may call the prefect system 
A number of prefects are chosen by 
the boys, and these form a small 
committee of management. 


is 


The club‘is open from 6.30 to 9.30 
every evening, and on Sundays there is 
a boys’ rally, a tea, a ramble into the 
country, ar a ’cycle run. The pro- 
gramme cach week naturally varies, but 
generally includes in motor 
mechanics, classes in drawing and paint 
ing, gym and drill, and boxing and 
billiards. I-very fortnight there is a 
prefects’ tea, when the committee of 15 
boys discusses plans. Once a month 
there is a general members’ meeting. 
Every ‘club has its own canteen. 


courses 


Boys who are keen on a scheme of 


this kind must remember that the 
Y.M.C.A. man is there to help and 
advise when he is wanted, and to 


organise classes and lectures; but the 
whole point of the thing is to get the 
boys to elect the right sort of prefects, 


and manage the club themselves, 

Talk of wmns! Here is the Red 
Triangle Inn, a boys’ house without the 
dirt and disease that tap-rooms breed. 


HOW MANY ANIMALS ARE THERE? 


It would be interesting to have an 
anima! census of Europe. They have 
just been counted up in Belgium, and 
the following figures show- the number 
of agricultural animals before and after 
the war: 


1O14. ~ 1919. 
Horses 317,000 169,000 
Cattle . +» 1,877,000 .. 898,000 
Pigs ......6. 1,494,000 318,000 


The missing animals, says the Belgian 


' Government, were taken by the Germans. 


WORLDS 
Scenes on Full Moon 


WHAT THE MAN IN THE 
MOON REALLY IS 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


The glory of the sky just now will be 
the full moon. Many fanciful images 
have its markings been likened to, such 
as the Man in the Moon and the Old 
Woman with a Bundle of Sticks, but 
in reality they are much more wonderful. 

When the first telescopes were turned 
on to the moon observers saw what 
looked like another world, with moun- 
tains, valleys, and plains, and with 
large areas which they thought were 
seas ; and to all these they gave most 
fanciful names. But it was discovered 
afterwards that there was no vater on 
the surface of the moon; and then it 
was found out that these large grey 
sunken plains were the bottoms ot 
ancient seas and oceans, 


A Sea Bigger than England 


We shall be able to identify them on 
any clear evening now; but they will 
appear best in the early evening before 
the twilight has gone, for then the 
moon is not so intensely bright. 

Starting from the right hand side of 
the moon, we see an oval grey place. 
standing apart by itself; it is marked 
A in the drawing. This is the Crisian 
Sea. It is actually 350 miles long by 
nearly 300 miles wide; so that if 
[:ngland and Wales were up there they 
would almost cover it. We can thus See - 
how farge England would appear at a 
distance of a quarter of a million miles. 

To the left of the Crisian Sea is an 
ancient isthmus edged with many ° 


| craters, and on the left of this lies the 


smooth bed of the Sea of Tranquillity, 
marked T in the picture. It docs. 
indeed appear tranquil as seen through 
the telescope, for even the ridges, that 
were probably once the Dogger Banks of 
thts Lunar Sea ages ago, are smoothed - 
over as if by ‘the action of water. 


Craters Everywhere 


To the south this sea divides into two 
sections, the division being quite obvious 
to our eyes, They appear on the right 
of the moon, and are not unlike a fore- 
finger and thumb. The finger, much 
swollen towards the tip, represents the’ 
Sea of Fertility (F), while to the left 
the thumb represents the Sea of Nectar 
(N) This so-called sca appears quite 
dark, and is connected to the Sea of 
Tranquillity by a channel about 100 
niles wide, just perceptible.to the eye. 

To the south and left of this lie a 
group of rugged highlands, deep ravines, 
with piles of rock and craters—craters 
everywhere, aS far aS eyes can see. 

Looking northwards, along the shores 
of the ancient Sea of Tranquillity to the 
Sea of Serenity (S), this appears to us 
as a large, oval, dark area; to the 


| south-west of it is a much smaller sea 


(V). This is the Seaof Vapours. 


The Lunar Apennines 


The Mare Imbrium, or Sea of Showers 
(I), lies to the left of the Sea of Serenity, 
but is separated from it by a long, 
bright streak, really a range of moun- 
tains, which we may call the I.unar 
Apennines, about 460 miles long, with 
some of its peaks nearly 20,000 feet 
igh To the south of the Sea of 
Showers will be seen a large, ill-defined 
area (O); it is the Ocean of Storms, 
the only ocean accredited to the moon, 
though many millions of years have 
probably elapsed since there was ever a 
storm on it. To the south this ocean 
appears divided into two large bays, 
the most southerly bay, the fainter one, 
is called the Sea of Humours (H), while 
the large grey patch on the right, near 
the centre of the moon, is the Sea of 
Clouds (Z). 

This is the darkest area on the moon, 
and is very distinct. It is about the size 
of the North Sea. G, FM. 
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The Harmless Grass Snake 


On any bright day now as you are 
strolling down a lane, you may sec the 
dull olive-green grass snake—or, as it is 
often called on account of the yellow 
ring behind its head, a ring snake— 
sunning itself on the bank; but the 
moment it realises your presence, it 
will dart into the undergrowth. If you 
catch a grass snake thus resting, do not 
take a stick and kill it, as many silly 
peopledo. It is harmless; and its only 
defence against foes is a rather evil- 
smelling fluid, which it emits if touched. 


Life in Ponds and Ditches 


In ponds and ditches the frogs’ 
spawn which we saw a week or so ago 
is now hatching out into tiny tadpoles ; 
and we may collect them in old jam- 
jars and gallipots. 

Among the birds the blackbird and 
song-thrush are very busy, for each has 
a young and fluffy family, as has also 
the hedge sparrow, whose song, though 
quicker and feebler, is often mistaken 
for the robin's. The hedge sparrow ts 
really a warbler. It is an inoffensive 
little bird, and minds its own business, 
yet its nest is frequently chosen by the 
cuckoo in which to deposit her egg. 

The sociable, long-tailed tit has suc- 
“eessfully hatched out her brood from 
the white eggs speckled with rusty red. 
If you pecp, you will sec from six toten 
of the prettiest little fluffy creatures in 
all birdland. They will soon be per- 
forming graceful acrobatic feats as 
they hunt after insects. 


The Sweet Singers 


Of newly arrived migrants the black- 
cap and willow warbler may both be 
heard. At first the blackcap loves to 
hide in the thickets where it practises Its 
notes ; but in a week or so it will give 
forth a full-throated song like a well- 
played piccolo, and second only to that 
of the nightingale. 

The willow warbler, which has no 
particular preference for the willow, but 
is seen in all trees, is a bright, active 
little bird, and gives forth a song some- 
thing like that of the chaffinch. 

In rivers the gudgeon, one of the 
most valuable of the British fishes, is 
now spawning ; and the patient angler by 
the waterside will soon reap his reward. 

Black slugs are 
beginning to get more 
common in the gar- 
den. They are car- 
nivorous. After 
dark they have been 
caught stealing the 
meat scraps put out 
for the cat. 

The small and 
Jarge cabbage-white - 


butterflies are begin- g 
ning to get on tna 


“ 


wing, and you should -—— 
look carefully for Collecting Tadpoles 
in a Jam-jar 


queen wasps -— and 
kill them. Every 
one slain now means thousands fewer 


wasps in the summer. Look, too, for 
the unicorn humble-bee fly, so named 
because it is hairy like the humble bee, 
and has a long tongue slightly sugges- 
tive of the unicorn’s horn. This fly 
cannot be mistaken for any other, for 
its habits are most interesting. It appears 


its proboscis into primroses and other 
flowers while hovering on the wing, and 
then disappears as suddenly as it came. 

The maple and white poplar are 
coming into leaf, while the hornbeam 


is beginning to blossom. Wild flowers |. 


are becoming more common; and we 
may look for the blossoms of the straw- 
besry-leafed cinquefoil, the dog-violet, 
the fritillary, or snake’s-head, with its 
tuhip-like chequered flowers of pink and 
red, the chervif, or wild beaked parstey—- 
not to be confused with the rough 
chervil, which does not flower till fune—— 
the lady’s smock, or cuckoo-flower, and 
the wood anemone. Almost daily there 
is a fresh flower for our nosegay. CR. 
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I Shot an Arrow Into the 


Andante con teneverst. 


I shot an ar-row In - to the air; 
Ibreath’da song in - to the air; 


who has sight so keen 


LONGFELLOW’S SONG FOR CHILDREN 


—- _—_—" ‘ m 
swift -ly, so swift-!y it flex, the sight Could not fol-low it in 


and strong That it can fol - low the flight 


° Words by H. W. Longfellow 
Ajit Music by Alicia Adelaide Needham 


It fell to earth, I know not where, For so 
It fell to earth I know not where, For 


its flight. 
of song. 
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Long, tong af-terward, in an oak, 
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a friend! 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 
LES DEUX BOUTS ~ 


Il y avait une fois un méchant ct 
cruel juge nommé Jeffreys qui faisait 
seulement semblant de juger les gens ; 
mais il Jes condamnait en masse. Un 
jour que Jeffreys se tronvait dans une 
petite ville dans l’ouest de l’Angleterre, 
en condnisit devant lui un prisonnicr 
qui protestait tout Ie temps son inno- 
cence du crime dont on l’accusait, et il 
ne fiéchissait point. quand le juge 
Vinterrogait brusquement. 

Enfin, pointant sacanneau prisonnier, 


“JLy aun vagabond au bout de ma 
canne.” 

‘A quel bout ? ” répondit tranquille- 
ment le prisonnicr. : 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Plant out cauliflowers and sow again. 
Also sow broccoli in variety, carrot, and 
a little beet. Herbs for flavouring may 
be sown now. Sow peas for succession, 
and’ make successional sowings of 
lettuce, radish, and mustard and cress. 
Sow stock, asters, and hardy annuals. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


The universe moves to order 


like a clock. It has never 
failed. Sunrise and _— sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
g at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fail. : 
Here is next week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
APA London, from Sunday, April 13. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


SUNDAY TUESDAY FRIDAY 
Sunrise .. 643a.m. 69 am. 62 am. 
Sunset oe 7.50pm. 7.53 p.m. 7.58 p.m. 
Moonrise... 6.20p.m. 8.31 p.m. £1.35 p.m. 
Moonset., 5.34am. 69 am. 7.51 am. | 
High Tide 2.9 p.m. 3.16 p.m. 4.46 p.m. 


Moonset: Black figures indicate next moming 


= O00 


Sunday Tuesday Fnday 
Other Worlds. In early evening Venus is 
in the West, Jupiter to the West of South, 
and Saturn is very high up to the South-East. 


g 
‘KINEMA STORIES 
New Films Coming On 


THE BEST PICTURES TO 
LOOK FOR 


By Our Kinematograph Correspondent 

Only the very best pictures will be nofed 
hire. The Children's Newspaper urges its 
readers not to patronise picture houses « here 
vulvar plays are exhibited. 

UNCLE REMUS 

Sly Brer Fox, cute Brer Rabbit, and 
other old animal friends of Uncle Remus 
make a novel reappearance in the clever 
animated cartoons which have been 
drawn by Anson Dyer for the Phillip» 
Film Fables, a series of pictures to which 
other well-known artists have also con- 
tributed. In one of these cartoons we 
see: Brer Rabbit going out to find milk 
for his children. He meets an old cow 
whose mouth is watering for some his- 
cious apples in a tree beyond her reach. 
“ Butt the trunk and shake them down," 
suggests the cunning rabbit. Mrs. Cow 
does so—with such vigour that her horn~ 
stick in the wood, which was just what 
her wily adviser intended, For, with 
the greedy old cow thus safely im- 
prisoned, he was able to take as much 
milk as he liked’ for his bairrs. 


THE SHOWMAN’S DAUGHTER 

Elephants, lions, and all manner of 
wonderful performing animals figure in 
the fme Famous-Lasky story, ‘The 
Biggest Show on Earth,” which is, 
indeed, almost as good as a visit to tie 
circus. Roxie, the showman’s daughter, 
has to give up lion-taming in order to 
be educated at a school for youny 
ladies. She finds it difficult to get on 
with the other girls until, thanks to her 
knowledge of animals, she is able to seve 
one of them from a mad dog. In re- 
cognition of her bravery, the girl she 
has rescued asks her home for. the 
holidays. 

_Nobody knows of Roxie's comner- 
tion with the circus world, and when 
one day she goes with her aristocratic 
friends to see her father’s show, which 
Is visiting the town, thcy are horrified 
to see her jump into the ring and 
take the place of a lion-tamer who he- 
refused to enter the wild beasts’ cav 
How Roxie eventually finds happiness is 
delightfully shown ‘in this story of 


school and circus lite. 


JOHNNY TADPOLE 


_ One of the latest issues of the always 
Interesting Pathé Weekly Pictoria! 
contains, among other things, a fas- 
cinating coloured study of the frog 
from birth to old age. Mother Frog 
lays the eggs which Father Frog carrics 
about on his back—like the street 
balloon sellers we used to see. -in bundles 
of fifty, until he finds a nice warm. 
watery place in the sun in which to 
deposit them. In due course the youns 
tadpoles emerge from the eggs and show 
that they are born with a full knowledec 
ot how to use their vigorous tails for 
swimming. To watch these vivid en- 
largements on the sereen of the wonderful 
under-water life is almost as good as 
beng a fish. 
A BOAT-RACE STORY 


On the day of the Harvard boat-race, 
Gerald Thorn, the best man in the crew, 
is lured away by Colton, a gambler 
who is anxious that the university 
shall lose the dav. At the last moment, 
however, Thorn’s place is taken bv Tom 
Brown, thanks to whom Harvard wins 
the victory. Tom is engaged to 
Evelyn, but through a series of misunder- 
standings she is deceived into believing 
that he is in love with Thorn’s sister, 
Marion. 

Eventually, however, it is disclosed that 
Marion has teen married for some time 
to Evelyn’s own brother, whom Tom 
has been generously helping throughout. 
Exciting boat-race scenes and realistic 
glimpses of American university life 
are leading features of this interesting 
play, which—is entitled ‘) Brown of 
Harvard.” LY. 


What Has Happened Before 

Martin Vaile receives mysterious 
cally tor help from the Sargasso Sea 
on he wireless instrument. About this 
tint: his father dies, greatly in debt, 
owing to the villainy of his partner, 
My Wdilard. Martin tells his friend, 
Basil Loring, that he is going to find 
Wilhad. but will first go to the scene 
ef the mysterious messages. 


{{2 flies across the Sargasso Sea in 
lus theing-boat, the Bat, and is wel- 
comed at Lost Island by the sender of 
the messages, Professor Distin, and 
ies negro servant, Scipio Mack, sole 
survivors of a party of nine who, 
nineteen vear's previously, had reached 
the island by submurine, diving be- 
nzath the weeds of the Sargasso Sea. 


Their submarine, the Saga, disap- 
peared in 1914, when on the way to 
Denmark with Doctor Krieger, the 
priend at the Professor. 


trofessor Distin tells Martin. that 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
istund, Lemuria, which is supposed to 
te rich in gold, are in the habit of 
periodically visiting Lost Island, 
pessibly on a pilgrimage to the 
Painted Cuve. Atsuch times they are 
vers hostile, having previously killed 
same ot the professor's comrades. 

Martin is awakened from. sleep 
during his first night on the Island, 
and is told by Scipio Mack that the 
femurians gre attacking. Together 
they listen, and hear a low chanting 
and che splash of oars. 

CHAPTER 9 

+ The Golden Giants 
there ain’t no need to break 
tour neck a-hurrying, = Marse 
Matin,” suggested Scipio mildly. 

{hem folk ain't a-going to git 
“Srough the water gate, not in any 
sorta’ quick time.” 


' 


“ There is no other way of getting 
in that L know of, Mr. Vaile,’ said 
rretussor Distin, who had just come 
inte rhe room, 


* Please don’t call me Mr. Vaile,” 
reoke im Martin quickly. 

Very well, Martin.” answered 
the old) gentleman, with a smile. 
“Now, if you are dressed, cone 
aqtaome. LT will warrant you a 
siaht such as few men have scen, 
something that will take you back 
1 thousand years and more.” 


He led the way into the big living- 
room. Here all was dark, and 
Martin stumbled against a chair. 

“No lights.” explained the Pro- 
“It would not do. Al- 
sous these windows are sixty 
feet abave the lake, I] would not 
give much for my glass if even a 
wear of light were seen behind it.” 
“ What—they haven't guns?” 


“tfardly. They do not know 
vat powder is. But they have 
situs and long bows. The slings 
ure no doubt, the old Atlantean 
weavous, and the bows they must 
have got from the Norsemen, 


Now follow me,” he added. 
Keep close, and do not on any 
. ount move away from me.” 


‘ But don’t we want weapons?" 
wsked Martin. in surprise. 


“| have a pistol in my pocket, 
in case of emergency,” replied the 
other, “ But the last thing I wish 
ia do is to kill, or even injure, any 
Gt these people. We never have dene 
«unless absolutely driven to it.” 


" But vou hada fight once. You 
tei oie you Tost men.” 


Morton and Philips,” answered 
t+ Professor sadly. ‘The Le- 
‘iumans got into the Painted 
tivl through a passage of which 
se did not know the existence. 
‘No had to kill seven of them in all. 


tut here is a weapon, if you 
ant one.” continued the Pro- 
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A BOY'S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISLAND 
Told by T. C, 


Bridges, the popular story-writer 


fessor, and he took down from the 
wall a great bronze battle-axe of 
which the handle was banded with 
gold. ‘ We took that from one of 
the dead men.” 


Martin took it, and followed his 
guide out into the Painted Hall. 
Flashing his little light upon the 
bare rock floor, the Professor picked 
his way among the pillars to the 
head of the great stairway, but on 
reaching this he switched off the 
torch again, and took Martin by 
the hand. : 


““Not a sound,”’ he whispered. 
“ Not a sound now, if you value 
your life.” 

With the warning he led Martin 
down the broad, smooth steps. 
From below came a confused splash- 
ing and the booming sound of deep 
voices. A smoky giare of light was 
reflected upwards from the tunnel. 
down the Professor 
drew Martin into a deep niche 
in the rock wall. There was the 
snap ofa switch, and all of a sudden 
the whole scene leapt out under the 
glare of the powerful electrics. At 
the same moment a shower of arrows 
came whizzing through the air, 

Martin drew a long breath. The 
Protessor had promised that he 
should see a strange sight, but this 
~-this was beyond anything he 
could have dreamed of. For there, 
in the black rock tunnel, just out- 
side the steel bars of the water gate, 
lay a craft that brought back 
memory with a flash to the picture- 
books of his childhood. With its 
high-beaked prow and raised stern, 
the shields lining its bulwarks, and 
the long oars protruding from port- 
holes in the sides, it was a Norse 
long-ship, one of those wonderful 
open craft in which the Vikings 
of old crossed the whole width of 
the stormy Atlantic from Denmark 
to Greenland and Vinland. 


If the craft was wonderful, her 
crew were more wonderful still. 
There were about thirty of them. 
Not one was Iess than six feet 
high or forty inches round the 
chest. Most had skins of a pale 
golden brown, but two or three were 
quite fair under their coat of sun 
tan, and had long, yellow hair. 
Their splendid appearance was 
made more splendid by their 
dress—a sort of close-fitting tunic 
reaching to the knees, and made of 
a white fabric blended with gold 
thread. They were helmets orna- 
mented with gold, and their shiclds, 
too, were studded with great golden 
bosses. 


Sandals were on their feet, bound 
with leather thongs which criss- 
crossed their sinewy legs; and for 
weapons they had not only bows, 
but short swords and battle-axes, 
the blades of which were of bronze, 
heavy and sharp as tempered steel. 


‘Fine specimens, eh, Martin ? ”’ 
said the Professor in Martin’s ear. 


‘"Splendid,’’ whispered Martin. 
“ But surely the gate will never 
hold against them.” : 

“ They know too much to touch 
it,” answered the Professor drily. 
“ T shouldn't like to say how many 
volts it is charged with.” 


“ Then what are they doing there 
at all? "’ demanded Martin. 


“ That is what I am here to find 
out,” replied the Professor. . ‘They 
know as well as [ that the gate 
forms an impassable barrier.’’ 


There was a pause, but behind a 
barricade of shields in the bow of 
the ship something was happening. 
Martin waited in breathless sus- 
pense. All of a sudden two splendid 
figures, stripped stark naked, dived 
like otters into the dark water. 

“ They're going to dive under the 
gate,” Martin said in a whisper. 


Half-way 
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CHAPTER 10 
A Bloodless Victory 


Nearly a minute passed while 
Martin watched breathlessly the 
space of water lying between the 
great gate and the wharf where 
lay the launch. It was clear that 
the invaders were going down to 
a great depth so as to avoid the 
electric barrier. 


The dark water broke, and the 
two heads appeared side by side. 
The white glare of the electrics 
showed up every feature plainly; 
and Martin saw no look of fear in 
the eves of cither of them. Treading 
water a minute, they looked all 
round, then both swam towards the 
launch and caught hold of the stern. 


“They'll wreck her!" breathed 


Martin in alarm. 

“Tdon't think so, Besides ay 
And Martin saw a smile on the wise 
old face beside him. = 


The two giants pulled themselves 
aboard the launch. They stepped 
gingerly, glancing around in evident 
discomfort. A boat with no oars 
or sails was something they could 
not possibly comprehend. 


The launch rocked a httle under 
the weight of the two Lemurians, 
who must each have weighed at 
least fifteen stone, and every ounce 
of it solid bone and muscle. 

Still the Professor did not move. 
Well hidden in the deep recess, he 
watched the curious scene beneath. 

One of the Lemurians stooped 


and ventured to lift the hatch 
over the engine. As he did so, the 
Professor raised his hand = and 


pulled over a switch. The result 
was almost as startling to Martin 
as to the Lemurians. A blast of 
trumpets sent the echoes crashing 
up and down the tunnel, and out 
into the rocky fiord beyond. The 
sound came from somewhere inside 
the launch. It was followed by a 
veice, a thundering voice which 
roared out something in a language 
which Martin could not under- 
stand, but which sounded like a 
very vigorous command. 


If Martin did not understand it, 
the Lemurians did. ar, at any rate, 
they seeincd to. They leaped over- 
board and disappeared into the 
depths of the channel. A’ few 
moments later they bobbed up on 
the far side of the water-pate, and 
were hauled aboard the long-ship. 
‘The ship instantly cast off. Oars 
were shoved out, the water boiled 
under the thrash of the long, heavy 
blades, and the beautifully designed 
craft went swecping away towards 
the open Jake, pursued by demoni- 
acal shouts and trumpet blasts 
from the empty Jaunch, 


It was not until the long-ship 
was out of sight that Martin at 
last turned a wondcring face to 
the Professor. 


The latter smiled indulgently. 


“Quite simple,’ he said. “A 
gramophone with a megaphone 
attachment. As for the order, those 
were the only few words of the 
Lemurian Janguage which we knew. 
They mean something hke ‘ Run 
for your fives.” I had arranged 
it so as to be able to switch it on 
from here, and I may add that if 
it had not worked, I had a few more 
surprises up my sleeve.” 

Martin burst out laughing. 

“Topping !”’ — he 
“The poor beggars ! 


exclaimed, 
They must 


have thonght that the most awful 
magic they had ever run across. 
I'll bet they’ll never come back.” 


“ Don't be too sure about that.” 


, replied the Professor gravely." Re- 


member, Martin, these men are 
not savages. They have enormous 
phick, and although their super- 
stitious fears have got the better 
of them for the moment, I will 
warrant they will try again.” 


He stopped short, raising his 
hand for silence. 

" What's that 2?” he said sharply. 
- Before Martin could reply there 
came a loud and desperate shout 
from abeve. “ Help, Marse Dis- 
tin! Elelp, boss!" 

“It's Scipio.” muttered — the 
Professor; and was off up) the 
great staircase with a speed sur- 
prising for a man of his ycars. 


CHAPTER It 
‘In the Hands of the Enemy 


As Martin raced up the glass- 
smooth steps he heard a heavy 
thud and a ringing clatter of metal. 
He passed the Professor, and 
ran at full speed between the tall, 
sculptured columns in the direction 
of the sound. The Professor hav- 
ing switched on all the electrics, 
the great hall was as light as day. 

“Dis way. Marse Vaile !"" came 
a shout from Scipio; and, as he 
rounded a great columned_ pillar, 
Martin saw in front of him the 
negro battling desperately with one 
of the golden giants. Scipio, who 
was a burly man still in the prime 
of life, was armed with a tre- 
mendous club. That he had used it 
well was proved by the fact that 
one of the enemy lay flat upon the 
rock floor of the hall. The second, 
however, was pressing him hard, 
driving at him with his short but 
deadly-looking sword. 


How the Lemurians had got 
there, or what had happened, there 
was no time to inquire. All that 
Martin saw was that Scipio could 
not last another moment. Swinging 
his battleaxe high in the air, he 
dashed recklessly into the fray. 
The great Lemurian, busy with 
Scipio, did not see the boy coming. 
When he turned, to see him, it was 
too late, for Martin had him at his 
mercy. Yet even in that moment 
Martin did not forget what the 
Professor had said about not killing 
the Lemurians, and it was the blunt 
back of his axe which smote the 
tall foeman on the top of his head. 
and sent him rattling tn his armour 
to the floor. 


“ Quick. boss!" panted Scipio. 
“ Dere’s more a-coming. See dat 
hole under de pillar? Dat’s where 
dey’s coming up. Yo’ help me te 
shut de door" 


Martin saw in a flash. At the 
base of the great carven columns 
gaped a dark opening which had 
been covered with a slab of stone. 
This was now leaning against the 
pillar. Together the and Scipio 
flung themselves upon the slab. It 
was desperately heavy, and took 
all their strength to move it. 

Martin had hardly got hold of it 
before he felt his left leg grasped 
by a huge hand. He yelled to 
Scipio, and kicked cut desperately. 
It was useless. He was plucked 
away aS a lion might seize a dog, 
and the next instant was dragged 
down into the depths of the put. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


NEXT WEEK'S BIRTHDAYS & WHAT HAPPENED ON THEM 


Sunday, April 13. Thomas 
Jefferson, who lived through 
the days when the American 
nation was. in the making, and 
became the third President of the 
United States, was born in 1743. 

Monday. George Frederick 
Handel, composer of ‘ The 
Messiah "and other glorious 
musical works, died in 1750. 

Tuesday.- President Lineoln 
died in 18065, from the ettects.of 
a wound inflicted ina theatre the 
previous evening by an assassin. 

Wednesday. Sir Hans Sloane, 
physician and naturalist. whose 


a ge 


books and manuscripts formed 
the beginning of the British 
Museum, was born in 1660, 

Thursday. Martin Luther 
appeared, in 1521, before the 
Diet, or Parliament, of Worms, 
to answer for his bold attacks 
on the scandais of the Koman 
Catholic Church. 

Friday. Anearthquake, which 
practically destroved San Fran- 
cisco, occurred in 1906, 

Saturday. Lord Byron, the 
poet, died in 1824, at Missolonghi, 
where he was trying to help the 
Greeks to regain freedom. 


ne ng i a gs ee ee 
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Five- Minute Story 


THE WIZARD 


The old alchemist sat over a 
wooden bench littered from end 
to end with bottles and tubes 
and queer-looking instruments. 

It was long past midnight; 
and the light was flickering 
down, and soon would be out. 
Yoo weary to renew it, the old 
man Jaid aside his work, and 
flung himself into an armchair 
which was half hidden in. the 
window recess. ° 

The night were on, till at last 
the silence was broken by the 
sound of stealthy footsteps. The 
door opened, and a man came 
mm. He was a big, burly fellow, 
but he moved with caution and 
looked round tearfully. 

He had need of caution, for 
it was a risky thing to do—te 
break into the wizard’s den. 
They were the bad old days of 
superstition and ignorance; and 
the tales of the uncanny powers 
of the old alchemist filled the 
people's simple ntinds with awe. 

But the wizard was wealthy, 
they said, and a miser. Ina 
corner of the room stood a great 
wooden chest. The man's eyes 
fell upon it, and with one bound 
he was down on his knees betore 
it, and while one hand held a 
light the other plunged eagerly 
into the box. 

But a sudden movement by 
the window brought him quickly 
to his fect again. A sharp click, 
and the room was tlooded with 
light. 

He had thought the old man 
far away, but the sight of the 
little wizened figure in the skull 
cap blanched his face and set 
hint shaking as if he saw a ghost. 

In terror he sought the dear; 
but the way was barred. 

“VT have neither gold nor 
silver to tose,’ said the old 
man. “ All the wealth [ have 
is in my head. But my secrets 
are my own, and no ian shall 
rob me ot them.” . 

In vain the unhappy) man 
pleaded that he had learned 
nothing-—had, indeed, seen no- 
thing. The old man shook his 
head. No one came unbidden 
to his sacred laboratory and 
lett it alive. 

The wretched creature cring- 
ing before him shivered. Did 
he mean, then, to kill hin 2 To 
attempt to escape never entered 
his head, for who could say 
what dreadful punishment re- 
sistance mght not call dawn 
upon his unlucky head 2? Beiter 
to submit and die like a Cliristian 
than invoke the powers of evil. 

The wizard crossed over to 
the bench, poured out a_ few 
drops of liquid, and held it out. 

“ Drink!’ he said sternly. 
“You have nothing to fear; ut 
ix an casy death.” 

The great, .clumsy fellow, 
moving as if under a spell, took 
the glass and drank. And the 
next moment, with his hand 
clutching his heart, he fell 
heavily to the floor. 

Once again the door opened, 
and a woman came running in. 
Her eyes filled with horror at 
the scene, and sought her hus- 
band’s. 

“No,” said the old = man, 
“he is not dead, but he thinks 
he is. I gave him a drink, and 
told him it would kill him. He 
believed it. and 
vesult? The silly fellow came 
to rob me, but he owes me 
nothing, and I am in his debt. 
for he has proved a theory J 
have been preaching all my life 
—we are what we believe we 
are . . . Open the window, 
and let him come round.” MLL, 


you see the. 
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s_* _Its_a Sad Heart That _Never_Rejoices ___ 
The Boy Upstairs 


DIF MERRYMAN Taking Father for a Run, 


+ . Wee, rake 
The Comedian: “ My parents “Fetch the bath-chair, Jacko,” said his Morhet. and take 
tried hard to keep me from be- your Father for a little run.” Voor Father had the gout and 


coming an actor.” , 
The’ Villain: “I congratulate couldn t walk. . 

them on thetr success.” Right-o! ” said Jacko. 

@ © ° “A is day,” ee Fat we 

along. ‘ Take me up on the common, my lad, : 

Take re raat es of paper, hot the sun is.” ; one aay. ole father went . 

20 inches by 12 inches, cut them in It was so hot that he shut his eyes and was soor fast asleep ! was astonished to fine Bu 

halves, and join with paste the ends, “ Hump!" thought Jacko. “ This is dull!” marehing round the room, blow- 

He looked round, and just behind a bush there was a donkey | ing a trumpet and banging @ 

He was only five, but 


There was onee a man whi 
was determined that his butle 
son should be a great scholir. 

But the child showed no love 


And off they went. ia ; 
her Jacko cheerily, as they went | for books; and, hearing a tre- 
Dear! dear! how ; mendous noise in the nursery 


You then announce that if he 
will favour you with the result of 
his little calculation, you will have 
pleasure in telling him his age and 
also the name of his birth month. 
Add 115 to the total, and the 
first two figures will give you the 
number of the month, and the last 
two will give you his age. Suppose, 
for example, the person’s age is 
17, and November the month in 
which he was born. 
He writes down the number of 


thus making a long strip. Whendry | the month. rt, then multiplies this 
by two, making 22. He next adds | |. iq 
five, making 27. This h iti- | Hed up. : ‘ wie . : 
aking 27. This he multi “ Now we'll have some fun. | he was making music, he said. 


“* Whoa, Neddy !” cried Jacko. : 

He untied the donkey, harnessed him to the bath-chair, and He made no mote music that 
sprang up on his back. day, for his father burned the 

“Gee up!” he cried, toy instruments and packed bim 

The donkey started off. . 
nunute he came to a full stop. 

“Go on, old stick-in-the-mud !"" said Jacko. 

The donkey ducked his head, and went offatatrot. The jolting 
woke Father Jacko up. . 

“Not so fast, my boy,” he said, without opening his eves; | after his father was wakened 
«don't tire yourself.” up in the night by mysteriovs 

Jacko grinned, and gave the donkcy a friendly dig in the ribs, sounds of music. They came 


plies bv fifty, making 1350; he then 
adds his age, 17, making 1367, and, 
finally, subtracts 365, leaving 1002. 

This is the total given you, and 
to it you add 115, giving a result 
of 117. You are now able to 
announce that the person was born 
in November, and that his age is 17. 

Whenever three figures appear 
m the answer, only the first figure 
refers to the month. (Suppose 
the number given you should be 
minus 6, and you add t15, making 
1o9, the month would be January 


But the chair was heavy, and after aj off to school. 

He was a good clild, and he 
did his best, but nothing they 
could do to him could kill his 
love for music; and not long 


A S and the age 9. : . 
roll it round a e ° ® Neddy kicked up his heels and dashed off. from the attic; and when he 
broom-handle ts ee Oe nedechog ce Father Jacko started up in a fright. . | mounted the stairs and pushed! 
our-and-twenty black-beetles, a ; pas open the door, there was the 


boy sitting in his little nightstier 
at an old clavichord, his band. 
on the keys, his thoughts ft. 
away. A sympathetic aunt ha:t 
smuggled the instrument ito 
the attic; and there the chil 
would sit, night after areht 
while the family was asleep, 
picking out the notes and maki 
his music. : 

He had never had a lesson, ane 
he begged that he might begin - 
but his father shook his head, anil 
Jo bade him sternly to keep to his 
books. 

When he was still in Lis teens 
his tather died; and the boy bet 
no time in taking up the carci 
he had set his heart upon. He 


or acircular 
ruler, and when 
it is alt wound 
np paste down 
the end and 
remove the 
ruler, thus 
making ay 
paper cyhuder. f 
With — scissors 
cut almost | 
through at each | 


end, as in_the 
eketch, and then cut along the top 


right through the centre of the rol), 
following the dotted line. Now 
gontly pull out the two ends A and 
13. and you will have a fine paper 
tidder over a yard tong. 

) e @ 
The Zoo that Never Was 


bat, 

With thirty-nine frogs, 

And a couple of dogs, 
Are as good as a hole in a hat. 

1) e © 
Rhyming Puzzle 

Can you tell me a word that 
rhymes with strong ? 

Does it resemble a bell-rope ? 

No, for it’s not : 

Would it do for an entertain- 
ment ? 

No, for it's nota 

Is it a sound of warning? 

No, it is not a —- 

Has it aught to do with a hay- 
tork ? 

No, it 1s not a —— 

Is it mine, can I keep it for ever? 

No, for it dovsn’t --~— 

Is it a lot of people ? 

No, it 1s not a 

Would it do ta tic up a dog with ? 

No, it is not a —- - 

Is it my guessing that’s hopeless ? 


ne yw oF i Saas oe LZ z 
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“Stop! stop!” he cried. 

But the wicked imp only whacked the harder. 

“Mother told me to take you for a run,” he said, with a grin, [°° 8° 

The donkey kicked up his heels again, tried to turn a somersault, es oe an orchestra as a humble 
olinist, and before he w+ 


Yes, that is it, for it’s —-— - i 
dusacy vert week | and dashed off at a gallop. ‘ ! 

: twenty he hi se 9 

© ) > Jacko hung on tight, and whacked and yelled. ‘The donkey { conductor. een Ponte Met 

The Three Squares tore along like a mad thing, the chair rocked, and the dust flew. And then he began to compe: 
music of his own. He ae 


Father shneked to them to stop; and Jacko screamed with 
laughter. Operas, a form of art that was very 
Suddenly a dog ran across the road. The donkey swerved to | Popular at the time on the Cor? 
get out of 1ts way, and—CRASH! Over went the chair! And sense and, mecting with som. 
: ; Father Jacko! TI puters eceeeeae > : success, he left his own county 
over went Farher Jacko! The donkey shivered, and stood still; | and came over > 1) 
“Je so : vee pe e@ over to England. 

and Jacko scrambled off his back. The Envlis ’ 
wy, ; ; 1s ; fat. : . nelish people listened! 
You young villain a shouted Father Jacko, jumping up to | politely to his music, but it wa: 
his feet and rushing at him. He had quite forgotten his bad toe || t®O mew and forcign to Aig 
But Jacko flew like the wind, dodged behind some bushes, and | Y€©Y Much to them; and m bis 


Take 12 matches and with them 
make three synares as shown, 


The Jetligerm 


Some people don’t bke bectles, 
Or spiders, wisps, or worms, 
But let me state the things I hate 

Are horrid jelligerms ! 
e co) @ 
Do You Live at Colchester? 
Cotchester means the camp of 
King Cole. This King Cole was the 
Old) King Cole of the nursery 
rhyme. 
® © © 


Familiar Objects and their Parts 


SS — 
One match ts to be taken away, 
the position of two is to be altered, 
and the puzzle 1s to leave one only. 

There is a little catch in this 
trick. Solunen next wel: 
12) 2 1) 

A preacher once told his fiends 
to take his sermons to bed with 
them. “ I recommended them once 
to a friend.” he said, “ and before 
the first page be was fast asleep.” 

® ® C) 
Is Your Name Archibald? 

Archibald ts froin the German, 
and means extremely bold, other- 
wise boly prince In France Archi- 
bald 1s Archambault, in Italy 
Archiboldo, and ta Germany 
Archimbald. 


caed anxlety to please his audiences, 
asreal Fucks werk weak he overworked and tell iH Ue 

was so ill that it looked’as ut his 

— —_——- career must end before it bad 
The Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke | 2ijd/y begun, Bat while ho tay 
Jones & Co., the dairymen, made butter by the ton ful inspiration ces ie 
(You’d find their churns were ten feet long should you measure one). Taking some of the finest 
Marmaduke and tus friend Gus imagined it rare fun : passages irom the Bible, he sei 
To touch the springs, start the churns, and then, of course, to run, } Tent tomusic tine, soul-stirrmny 
ie Sines eh ue ae The granccur of the 
: sic and the beauty of the 
churns went rouud, they turned words thrilled the English peoph- 
to race away. Jand moved them as no music 
ise. die sprines: had: -eaagnt ever moved them before. They 
flocked to hear it, and the fame 


x. Face © e 2 
s. Eye , ar their clothes and they were 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S PROBLEMS 2 Gra 
ear Hidden Posts forced to stay. aries Se eet as ade: 
There were the names of cight | Right in the churn the boys were «Je Oratorio still lives today 
as onc’ of the noblest forms of 
music: it will live through all 


3 Handle 


pulled, and in the milk and 


cream. 
Round and round and round they 


poets bidden m the verses, and. 
they were. Gray, Moore, Byron, 
Pope, Dryden, Gay, Keats, and 
Hemans. 


the ages-- the 
expression of 
(> the mind and 


“ : ‘ 6 6 e went; uSeless 1t was to screant. : : 
aiiiwa ns ‘ The Match Trick _| Thus Marmaduke and his fnend Or one che 
Born INI rT } AT IVE Gus for batf an hour were greatest musi- 

churned, cians the world 


Request anyone tn the room to 
write down the aumbcr of the 
month in which he was born. 
Next ask him to multiply this by 2, 
add 5, and again multiply by. 50. 
Yhen add his present age and 
subtract 365. 


And by that ume, as you'll have has ever 

gnessed, to butter they were turned. known. Here 
And when the toreman came along-—he havihg héard tlie aotse— hd oe 
“ These pats arc extra large,” he said, “ and shaped like tittle boys.” | sas wey Rime 


This is the word made from the 
tweniy matches, 


‘ORDER YOUR PAPE? 
‘FOR NEXT WEEK NOW 


The Children’s Newspaver grows out of My Magazine, the monthly Postage of the Children’s Newspaper Is ig. aaron 


i . Bd. A yea’ Dos' subsori 
postal subscription is 8s. y ee tet pt 


the whole worl€ joves My Magazine f ‘ 5 
ep leete the greatest book for ehilaren in the wortd.® paren Lege So wienee bid ie uth 
e th, B x ; elsew 5 |. 
ts; Arthur Mee, Fleetway Seng Farringdon Bt., Londen BOce scriptions must go through the agents given below, 
———————— 
BEARS, MONKEY HERO’S LONELY GRAVE 


The mascot of the Tanks—Stunter, the clever spaniel Great hunter and 
e great gentleman The lonely grave of F. C. Selous. where the bush cuckoo 
that can balance himself on the bars of a motor bicycle F. C. Selous, D.S.O, Sce page 2 heralds the dawn and the lion roars to the night 


hs 


~ 


(ee ee 


A Russian bear arguing things out Miss Cicely Shackleton, who gave a snake a little help, and her Proud members of the frish Guards 
with a British soldier in ussia brother Edward  Sce story on page @ The wolf-hound mascot 


The monkey on the Rock of Gibraltar flying hospital—The Red Cross aeroplane which What a cotton-field is like—Cotton fs te 
See story on paged brought a surgical staff to the scene of an accident be grown in Scotland and Ireland 
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A FLYING 1 


MAN’S WALK 
HERO OF THE WIRE- ‘ ee ae ~ 
LESS ROOM nae Big Feat ¢ ine Little Peoples 


GREAT DRAMA PLAYED 
_ OUT ON THE OCEAN 


Patriotism of Duncan Smith 


The wireless operator’s room at sea is 
the home of heroism. It feels out across 
the sea for danger, finds it, and braves 
it. In that room the coward is alto- 
gether out of place. 

But every operator would not have 
the sharpness and boldness needed for 
making his work dangerous in order to 
serve his country. That is what Duncan 
Smith did on the Steamship Edna, out 
from San Francisco to carry coals to the 
German cruiser Leipzig in the early days 
of the war. 

Smith knew that the coal was meant 
for the Germans, and, as a loyal English- 

“man, he determined to prevent its 
delivery, though a German wireless 
operator had been put aboard to watch 
him and help him. The German did not 
understand the Marconi system, and so 
Smith threw the mechanism out of gear. 

“Fox three. nights and two days the 
German operator tried in vain to call up 
the Leipzig. Then at last the ship ap- 
peared in sight. Smith hastily put the 
mechanism right, so that when a skilful 
electrician came aboard from the war 
vessel the alteration was not discovered. 
But when the vessels drew apart he 
again threw the apparatus out of gear. 

It was a bold stand to make for his 
country on a-hostile ship, where punish- 
ment might be sudden and secret. 


a ee 

FROZEN ON THE ALPS 

Conqueror Conquered at Last 
SAD END OF A PILOT’ 


One of the first great feats of Italian 
airmen was to fly over the Alps, and 
loudly they rejoiced when they had 
crossed sately its wide array of ice- 
crowned ridges. Now the mountains 
have taken their toll of the brave, as 
they were sure to do sooner or later. 

Captain Palli, one of the most noted 
of Italian airmen, who -had won. his 
fame in 140 raids over the enemies’ lines, 
has been conquered at last, in time of 
peace, by the deadly Alpine chill. He 
was flying across the range as he had 
often flown before when engine trouble 
compelled him to descend on a glacier 
9000 feet above sea-level. 

Then came a brave attempt to make 
his way on foot down the winter-clad 
heights to the inhabited valley. Evi- 
dently, from the tracks that have been 
traced, he struggled through the snow, 
foodless and chilled for a whole day, 
falling and rising and Struggling on again 
till at last he lay down and slept to death 
within 200 yards of the highest house in 
the valley. as 

Great are the rewards of bravery when 
it thrills every heart, but at times it pays 
a heavy price, and all the world will give 
the tribute of a sigh as it learns the 
close of Captain Palli’s heroic story. 
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POLISH DELEGATES EXPLA INING-OUTSINE THE PEAGE CONFERENCE WHY THEIR 
TOWNS SHOULD NOT BE SWALLOWED UP IN THE NEW REPUBLIC OF BOHEMIA 


oF 


?—ITALY AND THE SOUTHERN 
ADRIATIC PORT 


ALL RULE THESE CHILDREN OF FIUME 
SLAVS ARE BOTH CLAIMING THE 


WHO SH 


THE EYES IN THE NIGHT—SIBERIAN FOREST TALE 


“An extraordinary story has been told 
in court of -a woman who, returning 
home at night,. saw the.eyes of two 
intruding men shining in her dark house. 
As one of-the men, if not both, had his 
face blackened; perhaps’ the strange 
experience _is explained. . 

But. there-is-a grimmer story than 
this to -be- told. Miss. Marsden - was.a 
noble woman- who-devoted her life to 
ministering. to the. lepers in -Siberia. 
Her self-imposed. duties took her- far 
from her own home, and at all hours. 
One night, ‘as ‘she was returning from 


a long journey, she saw lights gleaming; 
the lighted windows of wayside houses, 
‘she thought. . Being weary,-she suggested 
to. the driver that they should: halt.for 
the. .night-at one. of the.’ houses. 
“ Madam,” said he, “ those are not distant 
houses:; they are’ the eyes of wolves'!’”’ » 

The lens of the eye collects such light- 
fays as are to’ be gathered: in‘ what we 
call ‘darkness ;- and’ anyone who- has 
seen .the eyes of.a cat, green and lumin- 


Miss Marsden beheld in: the gloom of:the 


Siberian ‘forest, 


LI! 


ous in the dark, can imagine the, sight | 


HILDRENS NEWSPAPER 
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Every Friday 


IN THE CLOUDS 


_DEATHLESS DEEDS OF 
DYING MEN 


THE MAN WHO SAVED 
BEATTY’S FLAGSHIP 


How the Magazine 
Door was Shut 


SUFFERING FRIEND OF DOCTORS 


Never will the full Story be told. The 
deathless deeds of the men who saved 
the world leap to light one by one, 
Here are three tales of men who served 
their country and died like conquérors. 

One of them was a friend of Admiral 
Beatty—Commander Gibbs, who died 
in the Iris at Zeebrugge. Just before he 
left on that great night he sent a note 
to the admiral to say that he was going 
on a most hazardous expedition, and 
that he was the happiest man on earth. 
He went, he did his work—and died. | 

Another man was a Canadian, a dying 
soldier. He was one of the first men 
killed by gas; and when our scientists 
went out to France to. find the secrets 
of the poison gas, this dying man was 


their best friend. His legs were blown off,’ 


but he told his Story calmly like a hero, 
and then he said: “ Qut off my tunic 
buttons and take my bayonet, and you 
will see how the gas is made.” They took 
his bayonet, and the effect of the gas on 
the steel led them to the discovery of 
the first means used to protect our men. 


How Poison Gas Was Conquered 

It succeeded well-—so that after 24 
trials they conquered, and out of 3 5,000 
men drenched with gas, only two died, 

There .was another hero whose name 
we happily know. Nobody knows how 
great a part he may have played in the 
war, for the thing he did in a critical 
hour. may have had consequences 
greater than we know. It was. at 
Jutland, when the pick of our ships were 
going down. Queen Mary, the wonder 
ship of the Navy, sank immediately. 
The Indefatigable followed her, and the 
Invincible sank in her path. Then 
twelve shells hit the Lion, the flagship 
of Admiral Beatty. . 

They put a gun-house out of action, 
and fire, leaping down the ammunition 
hoists, killed all the men in the maga- 
zine and .all the shell-room parties, 
With flames raging among the ammuni- 
tion, a few seconds would have sent the 
Lion and her dauntless admiral to the 
bottom of the sea. 


Man Who Forgot Himself 


But close by the magazine an Officer 
lay dying. He was ajor Harvey of 
the Royal Marines. The dying man 
grasped the situation. He saw that in 
a minute the flagship would be doomed, 


All the strength of his mind and 
all the strength of his poor body came 
to him’ in that great moment. He 


forgot his agony. He raised himself, 
and gave the order to shut the doors of 
the magazine and flood it. It was done; 
and the Lion brought Admiral Beatty 
home again and endured till victory. 
The gallant major lost his life and won 
the V.C., and»he won immoftal fame by 
his goldeR dey YO | C 
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Fastest Country in the Air 


FLYING POSTMEN, POLICE, AND FARMERS 
Will the Little Airship Win the Race 


for the Mastery 


of the Clouds? 


HUGE FLYING BOATS AT SEA & LITTLE AEROPLANES IN STREETS 


No remarkable progress in | flying 
speed was made during the war. The 
flight of the French aviator, Gilbert, 
from Paris to Damgarten, on November 
31, 1913, was the best of its kind; he 
did" 125 miles an hour for 593 miles, 
using an engine of weak power compared 
with the motors invented during the 
war. An additional speed of 10 or 20 
miles an hour was afterwards slowly 
obtained, mainly with French or Italian 
engines. : 

Now, at lasi, British designers and 
motor-makers have lifted their country 
to the proud position of being by far 
the fastest country in the air. The 
Paris to London flight, over a distance 
of 250 miles, is now being done in 80 
minutes. No special machine is em- 
ployed in running from England to 
France at a speed of over three miles 
 munute. The work is performed by 
one of the De Havilland machines. 

WILL THE LITTLE AIRGHIP WIN ? 


Now that our authorities seem to 
have seitled on the policy of building 
hugo rigid airships, a champion of little 
‘Hoating aircraft comes forward to show 
t .c advantages of smaller ships of the 
ar. As he took over the design and 
production of large and small airships 
in our country at the outbreak of war, 
and did_more than anybody else to 
develop British airships, his views must 
he placed against General Seely’s. .. 

Ne states that six non-rigid airships 
can be built for the same price as one 
rigit vessel of cquivalent power, and 
thae'' for “many commercial purposes | 
there is much to be gained: by using a 
number of small ships instead of one 
large vessel, Small ships can rise and 
work on many days when a monster 
would be weather-bound, and_ also, 
having a lighter structure, the -non- 
rigid ship has more lifting power. 

According to this authority, Colonel 
Cave-Browne-Cave, the cheapest. way 
of arvane cargoes through the air is 
to build airship tugs for towing a 
number of air barges. Large weights of 
material can be conveyed in this way. 

, STREET AIR CARS 


- Captain D’Annunzio, the son of the 
flying poet of Italy, is introducing into 
the United States a new terror to life. 
He has a machine with a wing spread 
of less than 20 feet, and a cheap engine 
that can carry a man at 50 miles an hour 
tor over two hours. The machine can 
land in the narrow space of an ordinary 
street. As it is selling at the low 
price of £240, it is being bought largely 
by the Americans; but we may doubt 
whether the street air car will be wel- 
comed by the public, or allowed by the 
authorities. 
THE FLYING BOAT - 


The huge flying boat invented by 
Colonel Porte, in his secret works fear 
Felixstowe, seems the most promising 
of the heavy machines for service in 
regular traffic across seas and oceans 
and along wide waterways. 

Colonel Porte was working on a 
machine for crossing the Atlantic .in 
1914, but stopped and devoted himself 
to the task of defeating enemy sub- 
marines by means of his powerful flying 
boat. Entering the naval air service, 
he worked in absolute secrecy; but it 
was not till 1917 that the Porte boats 
tracked nearly 70 submarines and 
clestroyed 44. . 

But, with all its fine war services, 
the flying boat remains specially fitted 
for the work for which it was first 
designed—the crossing of the Atlantic. 
It can work in weather too bad for 
ordinary §¥ing machines and airships, 


and can descend and move like a boa‘ 
over the ‘waves, ‘“‘taxying”’ at high 
speed like a flying machine on .grounc. 

‘Thanks to its strength in bad weather" 
and its special devices against accidents 
the flying boat is likely to be used in both. 
North Sea and Atlantic travel; and tc 
come largely into service in the Medi- 
terranean. The Royal Air Force may 
use it for the Anglo-American aeriai 
mail service. 


THE FLYING FARMER 


Mr. Pierpont Morgan, the famous 
banker, has a great cattle ranch in 
Montana where there are few roads. 
and the manager cannot oversee all th: 
work. He has been provided with a 
flying-machine to enable him to skim 
about the great farm. 


FLIGHT TO AUSTRALIA 


‘The big Handley Page “ Carthusian ”’ 
has at last completed her journey from 
Ipswich to Lahore, with Captain Halley 
as pilot. There was some trouble with 
the engines owing to the extreme heat 
and to the sand rising from the desert 
between Karachi and Delhi; but the 
final stages in this historic flight of 
7000 miles were marked by nothing 
unusual, except wild. popular excite- 
ment in the Punjab, where great 
crowds flocked to sce the wonder-bird. 
From Delhi to Umballa took two hours, 
and Umballa to Lahore two and a half. 

Meanwhile, an accident has befallen 
Brigadier-General Borton and Captain 
Ross Smith,.who are surveying the: 
aerial line from Calcutta to iangoon, | 
which will be extended to Sing 
ad then. carried over the East Indies! 


INSECT ATTACK ON |AN EGG 


_ ST. PAUL’S 
A Difficult Campaign 


The war which has been going on for 
vears in ‘Westminster Hall,is now being 
carried to St. Paul’s. 

At Westminster men are battling 
‘vith the insects for the preservation of 
-he fine timber roof. Each beam of the 
“oof is being taken out and treated by 
spraying with poison. It is then restored 
‘0 its position in the roof. The principal 
lifficulty in preserving the roof trom the 
iurther depredations of the insects was 
lue to the fact that no poison could be 
ased which would discolour the wood- 
work, and nothing like arsenic could be 
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IN A GRAIN 
_ OF WHEAT 


EXTRAORDINARY STORY 
OF THE WEEVIL 


Attack on Millions of Tons of 
Human Food 


SMALL RIVALS OF MAN © 


One of the great enemies of the world 
is the weevil, a small bectle one-sixth of 
an inch long, with a curved beak. This 
tiny creature attacks wheat, and lays an 
egg in every grain of wheat it bores. 

How dangerous it is to the world is 


itilised as it would have poisoned the | well shown by Professor Maxwell Lefroy, 


«atmosphere. 

The same problem has now to be 
faced at St. Paul's Cathedral, where the 
-imberwork has also been found to be 
badly attacked, but fortunately here 
che difficulty is less, as the woodwork 
iffected is out of sight, and it does not 
matter what poison is used. 


SALMON IMPERIL SHIPS 
We read the other day of a wonderful 
alut of salmon in a Californian canal ; 
iow Sir George Foster, Canadian 


‘ 


| 


Minister of Commerce, has been speak- ! 


ing of the salmon of Fraser River, and 
‘us story brings to mind the miraculous 
lraught of fishes in the Bible. 

Salmon in Fraser River, he says, are 
sO numerous and tightly wedged in the 
‘vater at certain seasons, that the river 
steamers often have their paddles 
choked by them, and throw ‘them on 
leck in such great numbers as actually 
to endanger the vessel. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON'S SIN 


| 


| 


of the Imperial College of Science in 
London, who went 
out to Australia 
last year to inves. 
tigate the condh- 
tion of: the wheat 
crop stored out 
there. Owing to 
lack of shipping 
an immense 
quantity of wheat. 
weighing millions 
of tons, was piled 
up in Australia, 
and it lay so long 
that it was found 
The Corn Weevil. to be seriously 
damaged. 

Two hundred million bushels were 
ready for shipment, stacked in sacks on 
a flooring of-old railway sleepers with a 
corrugated iron roof overhead. 


The Weevil Stands on its Head 
First the mice got at the wheat and 
destroyed some of the sacks; then the 
roof collapsed, allowing the rain to enter ; 


The rat-killing campaign is in full} and when the ground was covered with 
wing on Sundavs in many parts of the} loose, damp grain the wheat weevil 


country. 


himSelf was faultless. 


Sir Isaac Newton would have | began to multiply and played havoc 
apore, 4 en horrified at the idea. Not-that-he.' with this immense store of human food. 
; A notebook pi Tt was to. inspect this wheat ett 


to ‘North-western’ Austraha. “Off Chit- | corfessions which - he wrote down. was; Professor Lefroy went dat, and fortu- 
é liscovered_a few vears ago, and in it} nately he was able to devise a machine 
ne asked Divine pardon tor “ making; which separated the weevils from the 


tagong, a fire broke out on the surveying 
boat, causing an explosion, in’ whieh |- 
six men were injured, and all the notes 
and plans of the surveying expedition 
were destroyed. The officers are doing 
the work over again. 


THE FLYING POSTMEN 


The French have started an aerial 
post, between Paris and Bordeaux, two 
machines covering the 330 miles. The 
Farman firm is running a_ weekly 

assenger service between Paris and 

russels, and in the aerial department 
ot the Peace Conference arrangements 
are being made for flying connections 
between Alsace-Lorraine and Bohemia | 
and Poland. : ; 

As at present mapped out, Strassburg 
and Prague will be linked, with midway 
landing places in Germany, and there 
will be an extension to Warsaw. Italy 
may also be united to Bohemia by an 
aerial line through Padua and Vienna 
to Prague. - 

There does not seem any likelihood 
of a regular postal service being at 
present established in the British Isles. 
England is unfortunate for fying 
weather, and for an average of five 
months in the year fog, mist, and thiek 
rain, with high winds, make flying 
uncertain and unsafe. It is our great 
Imperial lines, running. through regions 
of cloudless sky, that will probably 
serve most to develop our commercial 
air. forces. ‘ ; 

SEASIDE FLIGHTS 

Atrarigements are being mdde ‘for 
passenger' flights from Folkestone this 
summer. Machines will carry four pas- 
sengers to other coast towns; and to 
Boulogne. Pleasure excursions in the 
air will be an attraction at Cleethorpes, 
and probably at Blackpool and ‘other 
holiday fesorts. , ae 

Aircraft companies ‘are seeking for 
the licence of the Air Ministry and the 
consent of enterprising. town councils, 
and air police forces are,-being formed 
in Great Britain and America, 


fin’ an oven, at a temperature of 


1 mouse-trap on Thy day.’ Stranger 
still, Sir Isaac, who revolutionised 
knowledge by study started by the 
fall of an apple, pleads for forgiveness 
for ‘eating an apple at Thy house.” 


NEW ATTACK ON THE NORTH POLE 
Captain Roald Amundsen, the first 
man to reach the South Pole, is busy 
on his campaign for following Com- 
modore Peary to the North Pole. The 
Norwegian Parliament has voted him 
£1125 to buy stores of food, and his 
friend Knud Rasmussen is leaving for 
Greenland this month, to begin laying 
down the depots of stores. 
‘In the last letter received from 
Amundsen he asks that after he has 
crossed the North Pole and reached 
land at Cape Columbia, in Grant's 
Land, he may find there awaiting him 
stone buildings containing food, sur- 
rounded by protective barbed wire to 
keep back animals, and outside them 
‘small stone men” pointing north. 


THE BAKER’S SUNDAY 
Why: bread gets stale has been: ex- 
plained by a Dutch scientist named 
KKatz. He has found that bread can be 
kept fresh .tor two days if placed in a 


special oven kept at a certain heat, aad 


that the ‘staleness of. bread is not due, 
aS we liave always thought, to: its 


‘becoming dry. Thus a baker could-keep 
loaves: baked on. Saturday morning per- 


fectly fresh till Monday by keeping them 
“an | 140 
degrees—abbut’ twice what is called 
“ moderate heat.”” Bread at the tempera- 
turé‘of liquid air kept quite fresh. Does 
this mean a free Sunday for the balser ?' 


THE EDITOR'S LETTERS 
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wheat grains. Although the eggs could 
not be extracted from the grain the 
professor was able to assure the Austra- 
lian Government that the eggs would not 
do much harm, as they were killed by 
heating the grain to a high temperature. 

So far science has found no satis- 
factory way of dealing with this destruc- 
tive creature. Hitherto the only method 
of utterly destroying it has been to 
subject it to great heat, but this, unfor- 
tunately, spoiled the wheat. Elec- 
tricity has been tried, but while a current 
of 40,000 volts made the weevils stand 
either on their heads or on their tails, 
even 60,000 volts could not kill them ; 
they always came up Smiling aftetwards. 


More Dangerous than Germany 


The more man increases and improves 
his food supplies, the more do the insect 
pests that destroy them increase in 
numbers and spread the area of. their 
evil work. To fight them down is one 
of the greatest tasks confronting science 
in the future. Beier 

We may not have thought it very 
necessary that Scrious wartare should 
be waged against insect pests in our 
gardens and orchards, but such crea- 


tures as these are far more dangerous 
than the Germans, for they threaten not’ 


merely man’s liberty but his very 
existence. They are, in fact, the only 
creatures which now seriously contest 
with man the dominion ofthe earth. 
The larger animals have been killed or 
reduced to almost harmless numbers, 
the mosquito has been beaten, the fly 
is losing the war; but everywhere the 
small insect pests that attack our food 
plants are an increasing menace. 


SWEETER NOTTINGHAM 
Nottingham is to be a.sweeter city. 


New editions of Arthur Mce’s Letters ; It has abolished the insanitary sanitary 
to Boys and Letters to. Girls have just | system which has long disgraced the 
been published by Hodder & Stoughton. | town, and is pulling down 4ooo slum 


Each volume is 2s, net. 


y 


houses. We congratulate the city. 
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C. B. FRY’S LETTERS 
TO MATES 


5. Doing What Must be Done 


My dear Mates, An important point 
is this. All of us, if we are to be any 
good, must do things we do not like. 

Now, half the battle of, life is won, 
nay more, if once we learn how to do 
well things we do not like. This is my 
medicine. And I wish I had taken 
regular doses of it myself all my life. 
My word, what? .. . but there! 

My medicine is a certain cure, the 
only cure I know. It is just this. If 
you do not like doing a thing, simply 
make a fine art of doing it to perfection. 
Then you are home, because you forget 
your dislike of the thing in the pleasure 
no man is ever without when he is being 
a real artist. 

Now, washing up dirty plates, cleaning 
buckets, mending clothes, scrubbing 
decks, keeping one’s temper, holding 
one’s tongue, and all similar troublesome 
things, can be made pleasant to do if 
only one makes an art, a fine art, of 

them. Be an artist, and you beat the 
bogey. Even trying does the trick, for 
the dulness and unpleasantness evapo- 
rate in the brightness and warmth of 
trying to succeed. This is a tremendous 
tip; stick it on your cue. You will 
make big breaks—of bothers. 


Danger of Having No Ideals 


Now, I have been praising practice to 
you. A word of warning. 


Lots of people pride themselves on 
being practical. They scoff at theory 
and at ideals, and so on. Give then 
good practical common sense. 


_ Well, they say that the road to ruin 
is paved with good intentions: but I 
Say these are rough, projecting stones 
that one can grip, and so stop our swift |. 
glissade. And I say, too, that’ what 
lubricates, oils, ‘ slipperifies,"” and 
renders dangerous the downward slope 
is—just what? Just practical common 
sense, 


_Of course, I do not mean the right 
kind of common sense: I mean the 
common kind of practical common 
sense—the kind that sees no use in ideals. 


Why, good gracious me, even a fool 

can see that all good doing is based on 
good thinking. You cannot have good 
practice without good theory ; and you 
cannot have good practice without 
ideals. Great deeds without great 
thoughts never were and never will be. 
__ Of course, again, it is no good having 
ideals if you do not try to put them 
into practice. That is the companion 
folly to believing that tremendous 
practicalness without ideals will win 
anything and everything; it will win 
nothing worth having from Life. 


Dream Great Dreams 


No bridge was ever yet built which 
did not ‘exist first as a thought in the 
mind of the engineer. No beautiful 
bridge was ever built or thought out 
except in the soul of an engineer who 
could dream dreams. 


My mate, my son, my daughter, you 
must dream fine dreams, you must 
think great thoughts, you must do big 
things, if you are to be much use; 
neither one nor the other of these things, 
but all, ; 

And, look you, the place for all this is 
not in the sunset-clouds, not over the 
blue hills far away; but just here. 
There is only one place to play this 
game—just where you are now. «That 
is the only pitch for the match; there | 
is no other. It is the humble things of 
daily life that will make you or mar you. 
That is the task, there is the battlefield, 
there is the victory, leading where you | 
like—to success, fame, and honour. 

You may not move far on the path. | puese asTOUNDING SCENES, SHOWING THE GROWING CONFIDENCE OF THE | 


But you will move in no other carriage ; | FLyina MEN IN THE NEW WORLD OF AIR, WERE PHOTOGRAPHED FROM OTHER | 
so jump straight in. CBF. Y AEROPLANES IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA | 


AMAZING FEATS OF THE PILOTS~ 
Remarkable Scenes of Daring Witnessed 
from Aeroplanes Up: in the Clouds 


A pilot changes aeroplanes in mid-air. Suspending himself head downwards from a rod, 
he hung while another aeroplane came up beneath him, as seen below 


The pilot seen above is here on the top wing of the aeroplane that came up to receive him. 
This amazing feat was performed by Lieut. Locklear in Texas, at a height of 500 feet 


The observer seen walking round the ‘plane in the photograph below, Lieut. Ballough, ia 
“ere rising from his seat and changing places with the pilot 


2 eR al 


Walking round the ’plane when nearly half a mile high 


‘Jata height of 4000 feet. 


NEWS FROM THE SKY 
Strange Ghosts of the Air 


ODD SIGHTS FROM A 
HANDLEY PAGE 


By Our Correspondent in the Clouds 


Whenever there is a gathering of air- 
men and yarns are being spun, the 
talk is sure to turn to the mystery 
‘planes. As old salts tell weird tales of 
ghostly ships that, captainless and crew- 
less, sail in never-ending circles the hori- 
zons of the world, so the airmen tell of 
strange aeroplanes looming suddenly out 
of the clouds fora brief moment, only to 
vanish silently again into trackless space. 

» Nearly every pilot of long standing 
has had, such encounters, especially 
those who have flown in Eastern skies. 

One day, when cruising above the 
clouds some ten thousand feet from 

‘earth, I looked down at the cloud bank 
beneath me. The sun was gilding my 
machine; and doubtless it made a 
brave show in the morning sun, but what 
I saw below made me gasp for wonder. 


The Aeroplane in a Sea of Colour 
In a circle of rainbows I saw the dim 
outline of a machine moving slowly 
through the sea of colour in which there 
was an endless ebb and flow of varying 
tones and tints. I would that I had 
been able to stop and enjoy the spectacle, 
for never in my flying have I encoun- 
tered a sight more glorious. ; 
What happens in such a case is, of 
course, quite obvious. The cloud had 
acted as a looking-glass, reflecting my 
machine, and the colours were produced 
by the sun shining on the moisture. 
But what of this other strange sight ? 
I had been flying through a light mist, 


jand had lost my way. Qn emerging id 
)) hastened to take my, bearings so’ that’ T 


could land and find where I was. I was 
Looking <lown 
in search of a likely place:to land, I saw, 
to my delight, two or three aeroplanes 
at rest beneath me. Evidently I had 
had the luck to drop on to.an aerodrome, 
where I could ascertain my position. and 
do a little overhauling to my engine ; 
and I descended, turning my eyes for a 
moment or two to my indicators. - 
When I looked again for the ‘planes 
below, they had completely vanished, and 
only the bare earth met my astonished 
eyes ! Still, down I went, but on landiny 
safely I found no trace either of the 
machines or of an aerodrome; and | 
ascended and found my way home, 


Machines that Come and Go 
This story may sound incredible, but 
I have heard of many pilots who can 
tell such stories from their own experi- 
ence. I have never heard the explana- 
tion; but my recollection of the experi- 
ence is vivid, and will never fade. Of 
the mystery of stationary aeroplanes 
one could pérhaps offer an explanation, 
for it is natural that, when flying 3000 


‘| feet above another plane, in the same 


direction and at the same speed, the 
machine below should seem to be sta- 
tionary and resting on the ground; but 
for the actual disappearance of machines 
I can think of no explanation. 

When flying, an airman often sees 
another machine pass justin front, but 
should he remove his eyes fromait only 
for a second, it will often disappear from 
his vision; and search the 'sky as he 
will, no.trace of it can he find. I have 
many times known this happen, and it 
is the best demonstration I know of the 
necessity of carrying an observer. 

Some day, no doubt, science will give 
us ex tions of these mysteries. 
less spaces—airmen and seamen and 
prairie men—are used to mysteries ; but 
in the end they find that science has its 
explanation for_them all. R. G. 


— . _ , | 
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Why They Fall and What 
They Do 


NATURE GIVES US WHAT 
WE NEED 


By Our Weather Correspondent 


Rain is one of our best friends. Ther 
is not a single person or animal or plant 
in the world that could live without 
water. If there were no more rain all 
our water would quickly run into the sea. 
and our taps-and pumps would soon be 
dry. It would be difficult to fetch all th« 
water we need from the sea and put i 
in the places where we want it, and, in. 
any case, there is so much salt in sea- 
water that we could not drink it, anc 
most plants would die if watered with it, 

Now, Nature has a wonderful way oi 
carrying water wherever it is wanted. 
and not only of ep it, but at thi 
same time of making it fresh and sweei 
and clean. For all the rain which fall: 
out of the sky has been lifted up ther: 
first from the sea and lakes by the power 
of the sun, while all the salt and dirt 
in it have been left behind. 

This is not all. 
all the refuse and waste matter, like 
dead plants, would mostly remain on 
the ground, and the air we breath: 
would get full of dust, so that we shoulc 
soon be poisoned with it. Rain washes 
the air and the ground clean and carries 
the dust and dirt into the earth, wherc 
it makes the soil rich and gives the plants 
the food they like best. 


Spring Showers 

In March and April rain is specially use 
ful, for then the plants are beginning to 
wake up, hungry after their long winter 
sleep. Plants want something  clse 
besides the food the spring rains wil ; 
bring to them; they want also warm | 
sunshine to help them to grow. So 


hese very clever at finding out just | 


retts Jit? skort showers, aid>. dirvetly 
the rain stops out Comes the sun, shifiing” 
brightly till another shower begins, Au 
through the early spring we get these 
gentle rains and peeps of sunshine, 
Though the spring rains come often, 
the quantity of water which falls is not |! 
usually large, so that March is nearly 
the driest month of the year. The soy 
is moist after the winter when there ; 
was so little sunshine. To help to dry! 
the ground, if it is too wet, Nature sends | 
sometimes in spring cold, biting east! 
and north winds, bringing the icy air | 
from the Arctic seas. As the ground | 
gets dry the east winds gradually leave 
off. Winds which blow from the south 
cr west are usually damp, and they come 
ohiefly in the autumn and winter. 
Perhaps you thought rain came by 
chance ; but nothing comes by chance, 
and in all these things Nature has thought | 
out wonderful ways of giving us what is 
really good for us. CS 
: ee 


fe Newspaper Notes and Queries 
a - What are Quarter Sessions ? Quarterly 
meetings of magistrates in a county and 
in some boroughs, to try, without a jury, 
more serious cases of crime than can be 
tried in police courts or petty sessions. 
What Is a Spartacist ? A member of 
the extreme faction of German Socialists, 
similar to the Russian Bolsheviks. They 
take their name from Spartacus, who, 
, -in the century before Christ, led a 
rebellion of runaway slavesin Italy, and 
fought ,as a gladiator in the Coliseum. 
What Is the Ukraine? Four inland 
vinces of Russia in the basin of the 
i Dnijeper—Podalia, Kiev, Poltava, 
Wynitedly forming a dis- 
tle Russia, and speaking 
wp dialect. It has now} 
kraine Republic. 
ppnagh ? Some- 
ut Is costly and 
gant. Formerly 


pe used ; 
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If there were no rain! 


44a pecded, usually sends the BPLHE | 
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Setting Radium Free for 
Humanity 


A wonderful substitute for radium, 
; which can be used for many purposes 
i for which radium is used, has been dis- 
covered. 
It is called mesothorium, and has 
been known for some years, though not 
;as a radium-substitute. It is much 
-heaper than radium, and for such pur- 
poses as making watch figures luminous 
;'t serves the purpose of radium almost 
2qually well. It is of no use for healing 
urposes, but its great value is that 
it will release for medical use a great 
lea] of the existing radium now used for 
minor purposes. 

For luminous purposes the life of 
mesothorium is only five or six years, 
1S against thousands of years for 
cadium; but even so it is helpful to 
have a substance which remains lumin- 
ous for so long, and the release of more 
radium for its more precious purposes is 
a benefit to suffering humanity. 


THE CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 
It has been sugested by Major 
David Davies, M.P., that Constantinople 
should be made the capital of the Leagie 
of Nations. Tight cities, he says. have 
claims to be the world’s capital : 
1. Constantinople. 5. Geneva. 


2. Jerusalem. o. The Hague. 
3. Rome, s. Versaiiles. 
4. Brussels. 8. Strassburg. 


Major Davies thinks Constantinople 
by far the best world-city fot the League, 
chiefly on these grounds : 

1. It is the meetine-place of Fast and 
Weet, 

2. Iv has a vreat history and pic- 
fares 

3. It is free trom the atmosphere of 
mtrigue and $eeret -di 

(a) 

4. m 
any case. 

5. It can easily be put in a position 
of strong defence. 

6. Its access to the sea is invaluabk 


‘for the League. 


It would be a great blessing to the 


‘world if this great city, with all the! 
; wonder of the Past that it contains, | escaped, 
could be made the capital of the Future. : 


with all the hope it holds. 


CLEMENCEAU, “ THE TIGER OF FRANCE”? 


“The Tiger” ie the Frenoh peoptie’s name 
for their great fighting Prime Minister 


ALIVE 25,000,000 YEARS AGO — 


A fish with a muuth that openéd six 
feet wide, equipped with such-powerful 
jaws and teeth that it could bite up 
the heavily armour-plated fish known 
as ganoids, has been reconstructed from 
an immense fossil jawbone discovered 
in Ohio. 

This huge monster of the sea must 


y-was regarded | have been about four times. the length |. 

but it} of a motor-’bus,-and could swim with @ 

= 1 gteat speed. It lived 25,000,000 years ago. Saas 
> fg ‘ ‘Co Set — : wi 
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APRIL RAINS. |A LIGHT THAT. LASTS| What is the Trouble in Egypt? 


WHY BRITAIN IS RULING PHARAOH'S LAND. 


BY OUR INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENT IN EUROPE ‘ 


Egypt is a country in which we all 
take an interest, because we feel we 
know something about it. It is very 
hard to be interested in Jugo-Slavia or 
the Dodecanese. We cannot think of any- 
thing that catls up a picture of them in 
our minds, and it is only by seeing with 
what Shakespeare called ‘‘ the mind's 
eye’’ that we obtain a clear idea of 
anything. 

But when we hear the name “ Egypt,” 
pictures at once come into our minds 
of the land where Moses and the 
Children of Israel were kept in captivity 
by the Pharaohs who ruled them s9 badly. 

It. is because this bad and cruel 
government continued until half a 
century ago that Britain is helping .to 
rule Egypt now. When, in the six- 
teenth century, the country ceased to 
be independent, it was taken by the 
Sultans of Turkey. They could never 
really manage it, so they agreed to its 
| being ruled by a Khedive, who paid 
tribute money to the Sultans, as 
an acknowledgment that he _ only 
reigned by their permission. All the 
Khedives ill-treated the people, and 
squeczed heavy taxes out of them, 
leaving them scarcely enough of their 
| Crops to keep them alive. 

‘At last there came a Khedive named 
Ismail, who went further than any 
other in extravagance and extortion. 


i 
| WHO IS TROTSKY? 


As Lenin is the scheming mind 
behind the Russian Bolshevist move- 


ment, Trotsky is the vigorous arm that 
| defends and extends it a force. He 


ey of —thedid. SEVEN vers, younger ,{han his. col: | 


gi tines 
wot ghorwt: 
TThe World 1s Not his wii: ~ Hé was born 
in Russia, a pure Jew—Levi David 
: Bronstein, 
i. Like Lenin, he was expelled from 
‘school, and later was exiled to Siberia. 
‘His first. term of transportation was 
| folir years, his second for life; but he 
and gained his living in 
foreign lands by journalism, A good 
German and French scholar, he also 
épeaks some English. 

At the beginning of the war Trotsky 

was much more moderate in his views 
than Lenin, but accommodated himself 
to the section of Sccialists that seemed 
to be winning; and when civil war 
broke out Lenin used his fiery and 
reckless spirit by making him the 
Minister for War. Holding that office 
he built up the Red Army, which is 
‘rving to force all Russians to accept 
, Bolshevism by sheer terror. 
»While this wild-eyed, bristly-bearded 
Jews is dreaded for his fierceness, as 
much as Lenin is dreaded for his cold 
‘determination, he is not as much 
‘respected, for his private life is said to 
‘be tainted with vice. 


_. MOTHER OF THE 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 
Snakes at’ Westminster 


The Children’s Newspaper is the child 
of My Magazine, the monthly thatall the 


world loves, 


Lf you would like to know all about 
the Jolty Old Nature Man who kept frogs 
and hzards, and snakes and chameleons, 
and ferrets and jackdaws, and monkeys 
and‘ magpies, in the Deanery of West- 
minster Abb y; and all about the mar- 
veéllous machine that prints the Chudren’s 


up their lives to save their friends—you 


Sa 
i 
eee 


“« 
Ge tn 


salt which 


} Newspaper; and whether animals give 


; ad all these things in My Magazine 
: now on the bookstalls side by 
the Children’s Newspaper. ..: 3 why 


He robbed the Egyptians of every. 
farthing he could force them to pay.’ , 
They had to give him so much for the. 
crops they raised, so much for every 
horse, cow, donkey, camel, sheep, or: 
goat they sessed, so much for the. 
was necessary to their. 
health, and so much for the charcoal 
that they used to cook their meals.; 


They could not afford to make wheateh: 


bread, or even maize-bread. They mixed 
barley-meal with water, and ate it cold ;» 
they ate vegetables and  greenstuff 
raw: and, of course, they suffered: 
because ay were not properly 
nourished. The misery of the people 
was heartrending. 


ng 
Yet even the large amounts raised. 


by taxes did not provide Ismail with. 


enough money to meet his monstrous! 
expenses. So he borrowed from’ 
Engish and French moneylenders . ntil 
it was clear that he could not possibly 
pay interest on his debts. Then France 
and England decided that they must, 
control the country, to save those who; 
had lent Ismail money from losing it.’ 


From Poverty to Plenty 
For a time the French and English. 
controlled it together; then the French 
retired, and Britain was left to manage 
Egypt’s affairs alone. Honest, capable 
management changed the face of the 
land, brought prosperity to the Egyp- 
tians, reduced the taxes to reasonable 
amounts, gave the people for the first 
time in their history impartial justice. ! 
made life and property secure. The, 
chief need of the peasants was water 
for their land, and this the British occu-' 
pation gave them. Enormous dams 
were built high up the Nile, and the 
water was carried off in channels to 
irrigate the country and peau rich. 

tops. Néver haye thy people of F 

eons well off Ri hab a todayy 
the rule of British offrcials. aaa 


Teaching Egypt to Rule Itself 

Yet there has never been any in- 
tention, on our part to make Egypt 
a permanent part of the British Empire, 
as India’ is. We assured the world 
nearly 40 years ago that we had no 
idea of staying in the country for all 
time, but were there merely to set up a 
stable government. Much later it was 
laid down that ‘ our task was not to 
rule the Egyptians, but as far as pos- 
sible to teach them to rule them- 
selves.” Lately, a certain number ot 
Egyptians have been asking: ‘' Have 
you not taught us long enough? We 
consider we are now able to rule our- 
selves.” These Egyptians base their 
claims upon the principle for which 
the Allies declared themselves to 
be fighting—the principle that every 
nationality should choose for itsel{ its 
form .of government. : 


A Divided Nation 


The reply to them is that, if the 
entire Peyppan nation wished the; 
British ofticials to leave the coaintry,: 
their wish would have to be granted,, 
but that those who demand independ-t 
ence do not represent the nation. The. 
peasants are easily excited; and when 
orators address them in heated language. 
they are sometimes persuaded to com-; 
mit crimes of violence. But, it is- 
argued, they admit that they prefer, 
British justice to the decisions of 
native courts, and they know that. the; 
British have increased their comfort and 

ssessions, have given their children‘ 

tter education, have kept down taxes... 
Therefore, they do not want us to go.* 


Those are the two sides of: thet 
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ts that she has 26,000 soldiers 
sare 4000 miles in Siverla. The 
Canadian forces are being withdrawn 


@. 
ow 
ae - ASIA’ 
mage a CANADA SIBERIA 
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oe . Thibetans, com. 


manded by an Eng- 


lishman, are said to 


Moose are dying of 
influenza in Ontario 


on JAPAN PACIFIC 


Owing to a strike Johan- : 
nesbure, the largest town in 
QB South Africa, has been without 


The drift ice from the 
The tornado season in s WEST Newfoundland Banks 
the United States is be. 2 is still spreading south- 
ginning; they are most 


wards. Summer rains 


frequent from April to begin in Jamaica 3 light and without trams 
July ATLANTIC ris 
. Lancashire haart are : pine xis 
trying t ndia t . : P unrest in 
aoe binak cotton a SOUTH Egypt is subsiding 
There is confusion throughout Canada through \ AMERICA 


Spain is again trying to 


the Parliament ordering ordinary summer time sabes Lie und crdee 


to be kept while the large towns and railways 


are adopting Daylight Saving time in Moroceo 
_ Where They are Harvesting 
_ They are harvesting wheat in North India, : ” Great manufacturing developments are taking place in 
cocoa in the West Indies, and sugar in Egypt India, and the four ports shown in this map are busy 
4 shipping products to the West and Farther East. 


SHOWING TIME EVERYWHERE, WITH HARVESTS AND NATURAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF VARIOUS. AREAS 


- .... ... The State of Europe 
t-vcry where it is increasing!y felt that the foundations of the Peace, 
if Peace is to be enduring, must rest upon the good will and co-oper- 
ation of the peoples of afl lands; and the Peace Conference in Paris 
- has embodied in its scheme a policy of international understanding 
on Labour problems, which it is hoped will bring back confidence among 
the workers of all nations and restore quiet government in Europe, 
; Germany 
Strikes have been prevalent in many parts of Germany, and have hindered, in some 


MURMANSK 


places, the distribution of food from Ergland. After objecting to the re of “% 
Polish troops from France thrcugh Germany to Poland, by se of Danzige the % - 
rmans have given way. Grave disorder continues throughout the country, and a é Poland xy 
new revolution to overthrow the Government is threatened % The blockade has ceased in the South. i 
France ‘ %, - eastern Baltic, and Poland and Esthonia 
The French have demanded that the Saar coalfield, which has a German : ARCHANGEL are declared free to trade. Ten thousand i 
population, shall be held by them as compensation for the destruction of the $ a: Poles who have been helping France are 
French coalfields by the Germans ; and it now seems likely that France will SWEDEN FINLAND = “a expected to join their countrymen : 
govern the district under the League of Nations, without owning it . Greece . 
Russia ° } The Greeks are expecting a considerable ex- 
Division has arisen in Russia between % tension of territory and influence in Eastern - f 
Lenin, who is the-head of Government, 2’ Mediterranean as a result of the Peace 
and Trotsky, who controls the Bolshevik NQRWAY ¢ Rumania : f 
army, Lenin apparently wishing to treat bs : TROTSKY | is believed that the Allies have been i 


quietly moving up help for the Rumanians, 

who are surrounded by jealous neighbours 
Sweden ! 

The government of the Swedish capital, 

Stockholm, has passed into the hands of 

the Socialists, who have captured the 

Town Council at the elections ° 


with the surrounding nations and Trotsky 

to fight them. - Serious demonstrations 0 

have been taking place against the over- es 

mastering dominance of Lenin. Large 9 

Bolshevik -forces are closing in on the 

English in the north . 

oo Great Britain , 

The British now have 264,000 men ¢ 
” garrisoning Rhineland, and 10,000 in 


friendlyNtaly. The British fleet is scat- BRITISH. ISLES 
; tering over all the seas. LONDON 
Italy - 
The Italians have ceased to blockade the : 


Eastern shore of the Adriatic Sea. Owing to 
interrupted railway services they have been 
obliged to go back to war-bread. The Aus- 
‘>+ trian feet surrendered to Italy at Venice on 
the seventieth anniversary of the capture of 
Venice from the Austrians 
z Spain 

: Spain is still in a state of great unrest 
. through strikes, and a feeling of uncer- 
-_ tainty prevails. Catalonia is very uneasy 
Hungary 
The Bolshevik revolution in Hungary is 
taking a mild form, and foreigners are 

not molested 


‘MEMEL 
“eee, The ice iv disappearing 48 
’ in Memel and Stock-(% 

holm harbours 


British ships are. still 
in the Caspian Sea, on 
whose shores Bolshe- 
viks are fighting 


Mt. Elburz, the highest § 
mountain in the Caucasus, | : 
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All Is Well 


The daffodil is nodding its 
head. and the violet is peeping 
shyly out. The bluebells will 
soon be here. 

“ And is the Great War over?” 
the bluebells and the daffodils | 
will seem to say. Year after 
vear they came to the sound of 

‘the guns. The daffodil nodded in 
the garden, the bluebell nodded 
in the wood; but never, some- 
how, did they seem quite them- 
selves in those four years. Per- 
haps they found nobody looking, 
and did notcare. A deserted place 
our countryside has been; and 
this paradise of azure and gold, of 
red and white, of purple and em- 
erald green, has somehow seemed 
to lose its glow and magic touch. 

It has been a sorrowful place. 
this world of ours; and the life 
of our country lanes has come 
and gone, and found no multitude 
of happy people looking on. It 
must have been a sad and lonely 
time for Nature’s messengers. 

They bided their time through 
winter’s long dark nights. The 
bat hanging from the beam in 
the barn, the frog huddled under 
his moss, the snail in the crevice 
of the wall, the bulb down in the 
snow, the hedgehog fast asleep 
in its hole: they bided their 
time. And then the sun came 
out, the gentle breezes blew, the 
showers tell, and out they came, 
these messengers of Spring, to 
sreet a happy world. And al! 
these years there has been no 
happy world. 

Perhaps they have felt it, too. 
Wiser and wiser, the older we 
grow and the more we know, 
seems that old saying that a grain 
of wheat in the earth dreams dull 
every day, and is dimly aware of 
what is going to come. Deep in 
her heart Old Earth is crammed 
with dreams, and every vear her 


dreams come true. 

They come true in the Spring. 
The grub lies in its coat of mail, 
sleeping and dreaming, but in the 
Spring its dream comes true, and 
it creeps about the earth a shin- 
ing beetle, or leaps into the sun a 
gorgeous butterfly. Not once has 
Nature missed her way. She set 
out ages since—millions of years 
she has been on her journey ; and 
every year her plans have been 
fulfilled. She goes her way and 
keeps her time. Day follows 
might, tides rise and fall, and 
every winter changes into spring ; 
they’ follow the time-table laid 
down in the beginning of the world. 

And now the bluebells are 
coming again, Spring is leaping 
into life, and the heart of the 
world is thrilled with hope. Let 
us take a walk in the garden ; Ict 
us saunter through the woods ; 


the tree-top down thes 
gxature is stirring <i 
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All the King’s Horses 

fee is an odd little picture of the 

sale of the Kaiser's horses. They 
were sold by auction at Potsdam, where 
the stables housed Goo noble steeds 
for the use of one ignoble man. 
Two of the Kaiser’s sons were quietly 
standing in the crowd as the horses were 
sold. That is a curious scene, and it 
brings to mind the story of an outdoor 
pageant im the days of Queen Anne. 
The queen was there, the centre of that 
great scene; and somebody looking on, 
interested to know what a simple man 
thought of it, turned to a countryman 
beside him and asked it he had seen a 
sight bke that before. ' Never,’’ said 
the countryman—'' never since I sat 
inher chair."’ It was Richard Cromwell, 
Oliver's son, who was living in lodgings 
on ten slullings a week. 


oa 
A Handy Man 
Ab the world wants him—the man 
* who can do things. One of them 
has been suing a master for his wages; 
and we are glad he got thei, for he seems 
to have been a very handy man. Onthe 
first day he did a little stoking; on the 


; second slay a servant took a day off, and 


he looked after the silver and plate: 
on the third day the scullery maid was 
off, and he did her work; on the fourth 
day he did the cooling, and, though 
he could cook potatoes in eight differcnt 
ways, the chef told him to cook them 
in another. Then he was dismissed. It 
secms a shame. We wish some Govern- 
ment department would take him up. 
20 
Robert Bruce 
ury will be very angry up in Scot- 
land with Dr. Arthur Keith. 
He knows more abont man than any 
other man alive, and he says that Robert 
Bruce, who did so well at Bannockburn, 
was—a Yorkshireman. We are glad 
it was a Yorkshireman, after all, who 
gave us such a thrashing. There is no 
county lke Yorkshire for men and 
acres and puddings and wives. 


& 
Proverb of the Day 


Advice to those about to make trouble: 
Barefooted men mu;t not go among thorns 


& 
Johnny Tadpole 
A™ you a tadpole? That is one 
“ of the things you may become 
if you go on reading this paper; at 


least, that is what one of the King’s: 


judges would say. Even judges say 
stupid things sometimes; and Mr. Jus- 
tice Eve, whom everybody likes, and 
who knows a tremendous number of 
things that you and I will never know, 

x, day by 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


2 @  Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


ape knows not, is ay 


Penuers. 
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Koski Will Stay | 
HUNDRED thousand Belgian refu- 
gees want to stay with us, and so 
docs Koski. Koskihas been at an inquest. 
Coroner: I suppose you are going 
back to your own country ? 
Koski: To Palestine? It is too far. 
Coroner : No, I mean to Poland. 
Koski: No, not me. Iam too old. 


He is too old and they are too far;. 
England is good enough for him. So 
it is for us. 
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From God, Who is their hame 
Mother World prepares for future generations 


Heaven or London? 

Ww hope heaven is better than 

London, but we are satisfied 
with London for a while. So was the 
fittle bey in oyhe wes ou ched 
the other day if he would like to go to 
heaven. But he has evidently no inten- 
tion of quitting life, for his answer was: 
“Heaven? No, sir, Lb don't) know 
London yet.” [t is not the first time 
that something like that has been said. 
Passing this office the other day, almost 
running, was young Dr. Clitford of 82, 
He had just time to shake hands with 
the Editor and run on; and the Editor 
could not help thinking how, before he 
was born, a doctor had given John Ciif- 
ford two years to live unless he went to 
Australia. ‘1 won't go,” he said: 
“it is London or heaven.’ That was 
a good lifetime ago; and it is London 
still for Dr. Cliitord, who is 
enough and wise enough to wait like a 
boy every Friday for the Children’s 
Newspaper. 
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Another Apology 

WE shall always be apologising to 

' somebody. Somewhere in 
Number One it is said that this old 
Earth is flying through space at 19 
miles a second; and one of our readers 
sends a big parcel of newspaper cuttings 
which prove beyond a doubt, he says, 
that the Earth does not-move at all. 
Weil, well! We have often thought it 
was standing still. Strange that all the 
wise men and all the great books and all 
the big telescopes should be wrong, and 
that one man and a bundle of cuttings 
should be right. We shall keep these 
cuttings to read whgn the world has 
moved a few more thoviiahd million miles. 
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LITTLE KIDS 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Written for the readers of 
the Children’s Newspaper 


“ Little kids’ you call us 
As we are at play. 

You were little children 
Just the other day. 


But tomorrow nears us: 
Soon we, too, shall stand 
Men and women rulers 
Of the sea and land. 


“Little kids ’’ at playtime, 
But at home or school 

Think about our future: 
Make us fit to rule. 


Guide us wisely onward: 
Teach us what is true; 
Though we are but kiddies, 
We are watching sou ! 


Give us good examples : 
_ While we are at play 
Often we are aping 
What you do and say. 
be 


TIP-CAT 


At the Peace Table in Paris there are 
German waiters. 
@ ® ® ; 
Owing to political difficulties the Chile 
Cabinet has resigned. Usually a Cabinet 
only resigns when things are getting too 
warm for it. 
© ® @ 
The suburban rival of the Channel’ 
Tunnel— Holloway. 
® ® ® 
The lady who suggests that a magistrate 
should serve three months’ hard labour 
as part of his training does not 
explain how a judge should be trained 
before he sentences anyone to capital 
punishment; but she would prob bly. 
agrec that all “ haugmg judges "’ owehi. 
to be suspended, 
® ® ® 
Kicking shinc-the Polish 
people. 4 
® cc] @ 


Sir Woodman Burbidge, of Harrods, 
is the first man 
to fly to Belgium on 
2 commercial business. 
’ Riches still have wings, 
but instead of worry- 
ing about that now we 
fly after them. 


up 2 
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Poets are born ; some 
are borne with. 7 

® ® e 

In consequence of 2 
coal strike, the Not- 
tingham Corporation 
closed the public baths. 
This should force a 
Settlement, for if they 
don’t keep them open 
the strike won’t wash. 

® ® @ 

Complaints are already being made 
because the Tunnel will provide no_ 
accommodation for railway sleepers 
except under the Channel’s bed. : 

—_————eee 

O: to be in England 

Now that Apmil’s there, 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brush- 

wood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, ° 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard ~ 

bough 

In England—now |! 


JS 
PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
If a cat lives all its 
nine lives at once 


Robert Browning” 


A Child's Prayer for All Lands 


Watch over Thy people in every tand, O 


rd. 
In the hour when their hearts are breaking, 
when their hope is almost done, quicken the 


senses of Thy people that they may know 
that Thou art dod. pei 


Amid the noise and tumult let there be 
: hat brings comfort 
ess, and 
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DOGGER BANK MEN 


SLEEPERS IN THE NORTH 
‘SEA BED 


Island of Life the Waters 
Have Swallowed Up 


By Our Natural Historian 
In olden days men _ lived on 
Dogger Bank, worshipped false gods, 
and preyed on little flatfish. Today we 
catch little flatfish and take them out 
to Dogger Bank to grow and, flourish in 
the life,.of the waters flowing over 
what was once the teeming home of men. 
The ancient men of Dogger Bank are 
sleeping in the waters ; but over Dogger 
Bank our. modern airmen are flying. 
The Dogger Bank is a great sand- 
bank in the North Sea, 170 miles long 
by 60 miles wide; and the sea flows over 
it from 5a to about roo feet deep. 
Its waters are a nursery of marine life, 
swaying and swirling for ever over old 
cemeteries of the dead. Fish-eggs hatch 
in unthinkable millions over Dogger 
Bank; every tiny form of life known 
to temperate seas is there, an inex- 
haustible banquet for little fishes. 


Life Where the Waters Flow 
_ We use the phrase “' for ever,” but it 
13 an unsafe word, for this site we now 
use as a little fishes’ nursery and 
country seat was only Gooo or 7000 
years ago dry land. : 

When Crete and the Mediterranean 
countries flourished with their rich and 
varied culture, of which the civilisation 
of Greece was the daughter and that of 
Rome the .grandchild, Dogger Bank 
was peopled by men and women w.th 
rude and primitive ways of life. The 
land towered above the sea. 


The North Sea, as Arthur Keith |. 


has been reminding us, was then but a 
bay, with its southern shore stretchine 
from Jutland to Yorkshire, and men 
fished trom the shore of ancient Dogger 
Bank. But the land sank, and the 
water broke through, and now 100 miles 
of sea_separate the coast of Yorkshire 
trom Dogger Bank ; and in these waters 
surging over dead men’s graves, our | 
Seamen fugit a viclorious battle agaitsi | 
a German uvet. 


The Fisherman’s Green Fields 

Some day divers will descend and 
work in the sands of Dogger Bank, 
and will bring up relics of the old 
homes, weapons, and implements of 
those pagan’ men and women who 
worshipped idols. In the meantime 
Dogger Bank is a nursery for our fisher- 
men. They take the tiny creatures of 
the sea from our impoverished, over- 
crowded coasts, and carry them alive 
to these green fluid pastures. These 
finny staryelings eat of the food that 
knows no end; they wax fat and well 
favoured; and in due season the men 
who took them out return and bring 
them back again—great plaice, plump 
soles, giant turbot, and al) the other 
flatfish tribe full-grown, 

It is strange and romanti, this 
packed, abounding life, swimming over 
the old habitations of men. But old 
Londons, fifteen feet deep, underlie our 
modern London, and beneath the oldest 
London rest the bones of those who 


‘lived before the first London was: the 


citizens of our ancient English capital 
Stamp over the heads of elephant, 
mammoth, tiger, hyena, reindeer, and 
bear. We have no crocodiles today, 
but. they were here in London before a 
man had seep the Thames or fished on 
Dogger Bank. E. A. B. 


REMARKABLE EFFECT OF SUMMER 
TIME bs 


It is not a great spectacle to see 
thousands of people looking on while a 
handful of people play a game, but it is 
good, at any rate, for people to spend 
their evenings out of doors; and one of 
the remarkable effects of summer time 
was sven the other day when over twenty 
thousand people watched an evening 
football match in London, 
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TALE OF A SEAL-SKIN 


Astounding Story of 
Grandfather’s London 


THE MASTIFFS ON GUARD 


Here is a horrible page from a mag- 
nificent book, the great history of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, which that 
devoted servant of the hospital, Dr. 
Norman Moore, has written. ‘ Bart's ”’ 
dates back to a London of eight -cen- 
turies ago; but the incident which we 
select from this book is from the London of 
our grandfather’s time, which continued 
into days that Dr. Moore remembers. 

When he was house physician at 
“Bart’s”’ they had many patients who 
were working furriers. One day Dr. 
Moore accompanied a brother doctor to 
a place at which a numberof these poor: 
people laboured, and saw a picture 
which the brain of Tolstoy or Hugo 
might have created, but which certainly 
does not seem to belong to London. 

The two doctors entered a room on 


JACK CORNWELL’S 
HOME 


Has the Fund Forgotten Its 
Hero? 


PLIGHT OF A BRAVE BOY'S 
MOTHER 


After the battle of Jutland the count 
rang with the praises of little Jac 
Cornwell, who showed such splendid 
coolness and bravery that the admiral 
mentioned him in his despatch, “ in 
justice to his memory and as an ac- 

nowledgment of the high example set 
by him.” For Jack had become a 
memory only+-he died after the battle. 

Everyone felt that his heroism should 
be proudly preserved for all time, like 
that of the French lad Casabianca; 
and millions of school children sub- 
scribed to erecta memorial. Two funds 
were raised—one of about £35,000 by 
the Navy League, and one, at East 

| Ham, of about £10,000. The boy’s 
| father, though over 60, was serving in 
[the Royal Defence Force; his mother, 


PEACE. PEACE-WHERE IS PEACE? 


a 


Tortured at lunch by a brazen Jazz band, the worried citizen seeks peace and quietness at home. 
He fights for a seat in a bus, but has to walk through the fierce spring gale. : 
Home at last, he turns to his fireside tor warmth and comfort —to find an empty grate. 


one side of a small yard. Before they 
could move, two great mastifis, which 
were walking in the room, had to be 
chained up. Then they crossed the court- 
yard to a long, shed-like building filled 
with large tubs; and in cach tub was a 
man, stark naked, trampling on seal- 
skins in a thick fluid. They were soften- 
ing the skins, so that they could be made 
up into coats and muffs and hats for 
ladies. 

But why naked men for the process ? 
Simply because seal-skin is valuable, 
and the employers did not trust the 
employees. Fearing that they might 
secrete pieces of fur in their clothes, they 
made men strip and walk naked across 
the yard to their tubs. 

As soon as the men were safely in the 
tubs, two fierce mastiffs were unchained 
and turned loose in the room where the 
clothes had been left. No naked man 
dared to return for his clothes until be 
had been authorised to do so and the 
dogs had been removed. 

Hlow many naked wretches, we 
wonder, have shivered in thuse sheds 
for seal-skin coats still being worn ? 


though oniy moderately well off as a 
working man’s wile, wanted nothing for 
herself, but was proud of the fame of 
her boy and of the monument to be 
raised tohim. {£500 was set aside by the 
Navy League from its fund; and the 
interest, ten shillings a week, has been 
paid to her—an arrangement with which 
she was contented, 

Now a very painful impression has 
been created by the discovery that Jack 
Cornwell's father has died while serving 
his country ; and the widow, who hasa 
home to keep together for herself, 
another son, and a daughter of 13, has 
been working 12 hours a day, seven 
days a week, for a wage of 25s.; and, in 
the meantime, nothing that can be seen 
has been done with the £45,000. 

[t is a sad story of the dull, mechan- 
ical way in which funds are managed 
and human hearts are disregarded 
Such careless delay does not in the least 
reflect the real feelings of men and 
women; and no doubt, now that the tale 
is told, Mrs. Cornwell will be made 


uite comfurtable out of the fortune 


t kindness has subscribed, © 


News From Everywhere 
Gathered by 


There are only eight hundred Germans 
left in China. 4 

The War Office has opened a publicity 
department. 

A law has been passed in France for- 
bidding night work in bakeries. ‘ 

(On an average every person in London 
rides in the tramcars 85 times a year. 

On the Tyneside the undertakers are 
refusing to work for funerals on Sunday. 

The investments in war-saving cer- 
tificates now reach a total of 306 million 
pounds. 

It is expected that the Channel 
Tunnel can bored at the rate of 50 
feet a day. 

Great Britain has advanced Australia 
£50,000 to help to test the oil fields of 
New Guinea. 

There are 500,000 people in New 
York City who cannot 1ead, write, of 
speak English. ‘ 

An authority on Jerusalem says that 
Arab boys pfefer to speak bnglish 
raiher than Arabic, ’ 

America is exporting coal to Switzer- 
land by way of the Rhine, and is under- 
selling Great Britain. 

tt is estimated that the number of 
dogs in this country has decreased by 
a million during the war. . 

The Ontario Government is helping 
rural communities to build social halls 
by paying a quarter of the cost. — 

Last year Shrewsbury public library 
lent 60,000 books; 20 years ago the 
nun lent was only 25,000. — 

" He is 30, looks 20, and talks like a 
boy of ten,”’ said an Austrian statesman, 
speaking of the ex-Emperor Karl. 

A foolish man who made his appeat- 
ance in the Law Courts had been spend- 
ing {10,000 a year on butterflics. ; 

‘Canada is preparing to export steel 
rails, which she claims she can make 
at the rate of 75,000 tons per month. 

An Italian Senator, Count Giuseppe 
Greppi, has reached his hundredth 
birthday, and is still strong and active. 

A resolution in favour of votes for 
women has been passed in the South 
African House of Assembly by 44 votes 


against 42, 


A cat has killed 1033 rats in her 
hunting career in an engineering works 
at Lincoln, but was killed when en- 
countering rat number 1034. 

Of the Belgians who fled to this 
country to escape the German invaders, 
100,000 have been so successful and 
happy here that they wish to stay. 


The farmers of Lancashire are pro- 
testing against daylight saving ; and in 
Canada the farmers have dropped it. The 
farmers say moroing damp stops work, 

Light railways are to be .developed 
in the United Kingdom to feed the 
main lines. At present we have only 
two miles for every hundred miles of 
main lines, 

The kind treatment of their horses hy 
the British Army has left the horses in 
such good condition that they have been 
sold for very high prices, and altogether 
have realised {£8,500,000. 

Mr. Muirhead Bone is a at artist, 
and he has a great heart. He has made 
£2000 by selling his war drawings, an 
has given it to the Imperial War 
Museum for buying the work of other 
artists. 

The War Office hopes to send a photo- 
graph of every grave in France to all 
next-of-kin applying for it. Applications 

ur in at 2000 a day, and the number 
of photographs seut out is now ap- 
proaching 20,000. 

It is now knuwn that in 1914, a month 
after war was declared, Bulgaria made a 
secret treaty with Austria, promising 
her help, through she did not throw oft 
the mask/and join in.the.war-uatil more 
than |a year later. 
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See ee. 


FHE SALUTING 
TORTOISE 


Odd Ways of Reptiles of 
the Desert 


LIZARDS THAT SWIM IN 
THE SAND 


It is always interesting to see how 
living creatures are suited to the places 
‘they naturally live in; and a Californian 
naturalist, Mr. C. I. Camp, has been 
studying the ways of the reptiles of the 
Colorado Desert. 

There is very little shelter, so we are 
not surprised to find that almost all the 
lizards and snakes are very swift and 
agile. The gridiron-tail lizard races 
over the sand at 15 miles an hour. A 
few that are not given to moving quickly 
are restricted to places whither they find 

‘ready retreats. Such is the chuckwalla, 
a clumsy vegetarian lizard, which gets 
head foremost into a crevice among the 
rocks and inflates itself, lashing vigor- 
ously with its heavy stub-tail. To get 
it out the Indians puncture its side with 
a sharp wire, so as to deflate it. 


The Only Poisonous Lizard 

Desert reptiles which neither move 
quickly nor get into recesses are secure 
in other ways. Thus the rattlesnake has 
its deadly poison, and the ““gila monster,” 
a large lizard with an armour of scales 
like close-set beadwork, is also poisonous, 
being unique among lizards in this. 

The sand of the desert is often very 
loose ; and some reptiles—the burrowing 
snake sonora, the gridiron-tailed lizard, 
the ocellated sand lizard, and the desert 
“ horned toad ’’—actually swim into the 
sand by strong lateral movements of 
their heads. 


Most of the desert reptiles have very 
keen eyesight and great alertness. Many, 
like the rattlesnake, are coloured like 
their surroundings, and are difficult to 
detect ; others can-change their colour to 
suit their surroundings, and have thus an 
even finer garment of invisibility. Not a 
few of the desert lizards are able to part 
with their tails very readily when they 
are seized. Most of them, if not all, are 
able to do without water.. ., 


Trek Across Country 

It is interesting to notice the variety 
of adaptations in which these crawling 
creatures are suited to their desert home. 
Mr. Camp brings this out very clearly, 
and also discloses some of the “little 
ways ”’ of animals, which have a fascina- 
tion of their.own. The desert tortoises 
spend a great part of theirlivesin burrows, 
but at times they trek across country at 
four or five miles a day. When one meets 
another—unless both are males—in the 


course of its plodding along, each nods | P? 


its head rapidly up and down, as if in 
salutation, and sometimes noses are 
touched as they pass. But if they are 
both males, there is almost certain to be 
a fight, which often ends in one being 
“turned turtle.” 


AN EAST-END BOY’S CLIMB 


From Basket-maker’s Shop 
to Professor’s Chair 


All who delight in true success will 
give a cheer in their hearts for Professor 
‘Thomas Okey, of Cambridge University. 

An East-End boy, educated at 
elementary and_ night schools, and 
apprenticed to basket-making, which 
became his trade, Mr. Okey spent his 
leisure time in studying the Italian 
language, Italian literature, and Italy, 
until he begame one of the first author- 
ities on each of these subjects—a writer 
of books on Italy, a translator of 
Italian classics, and an examiner in the 
Italian tongue. Now he has crowned 
his fine career by being elected to the 
new professorship of Italian in the 

jent university of Cambridge. 

0 the least valuable point of the pro- 
fessor’s success is that it shows thegwa 
to young ambition, no matter where it 
may have had its birth. 
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A SNOWSTORM IN |TALE OF A MOUSE'S| SEARCH FOR A 


COLOUR 
Remarkable Story of Dust ° 


One of the most fascinating essays 
written by Darwin’s friend and co- 
discoverer, the late Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, was on that irritating trifle, 
dust. He should have lived to read a 
scientific report on a recent dust-storm 
in America. 

The first evidence of the movement 
of it was discovered in the extraordinary 
colour of snow which fell in Iowa, 
Vermont, Wisconsin, and Michigan. The 
snow covered over a hundred thousand 
Square miles, probably much more, and 
it was all of unwonted hue. Such snow 
in olden times would have filled the 
pious Pilgrim Fathers with terrible 
forebodings; but scientists who have 
investigated this snowstorm have found 
that the colouring matter was nothing 
but a reddish-yellow dust. 

How, then, had the dust got into the 
snow ? It had been carried up by the 
wind from the sterile lands of desert 
America a thousand miles away, and 
lifted, perhaps a hundred million tons 
of it, through the air in a north-easterly 
direction. There it met conditions in 
which snow was formed, and parachuted 
down to earth to colour an area at least 
twice the size of England. 


A BOMBSHELL FOR THE 
GREEN ROOM | 


‘Poison in the Wallpaper 


A Danish professor, Dr. Anderschon, 
has thrown a little bombshell into grean- 
papered rooms. There is arsenic in our 
wallpapers, he says, and this arsenic 
becomes absorbed in the human system, 
creating irritability, restlessness, anxiey, 
and a fear of death in those under its 
influence. - ee 

This is very sweeping, and we should 
require detailed Svidenee before allowing 
ourselves to become alarmed ; but it is 
common knowledge that our wallpapers 
do contain arsenic in their colouring 
matter, and if the arsenic is volatile and 
enters our organs, then wallpaper manu- 
facturers owe a duty to the public. 

The horrible, face-destroying disease 
known as phossy jaw, associated with 
match-making, has been banished ; the 
horrors of lead poisoning have been 
eliminated from the pottery trade ; 


now wallpaper manufacturers must give | 


heed to the warning of Dr. Anderschon. 


THE MAN IN THE ICE HOUSE 

People who want to run away should 
not hide in an ice-house. 
lice were hunting for took refuge 
in- a refrigerator-house used for meat 
storage, and had to stay there so long 
that he was almost frozen and could 
‘hardly move. Then the police caught him. 


A MOTOR WITHOUT GEAR-WHEELS 

The motor-tractor is rapidly becoming 
‘one of the most important machines 
in the world. The disadvantage in all 
motor-driven appliances is the gear- 
wheels, asa clumsy driver in changing 
gears to alter speed is apt to damage 
the mechanism. There is great wear 
and tear on all the gear-wheels neces- 
sarily used. Now a remarkably ingen- 
ious piece of mechanism has been in- 
vented by which even a heavy motor 
vehicle can be made without gear- 
wheels, and a new tractor built on these 
lines will shortly be tried. 


GREAT GUNS 
The United States Gun Department 
is planning to make guns 25 yards iong,. 
with a range of 35 miles. Such guns 
could shoot across the Straits of Dover 
without the least trouble. 


KINEMA PROVES THE TRUTH. 
How truth has come out through the 
Kinema after 100 centuries is told in the’ 
new nomber of My Magazine for May, 
now on the bookstalls side by side with 
the Children’s Newspaper. 


Awhen it first. 


A man the | 


TAIL 


A Marvellous Thing Just : 
Discovered - Next Week’s News of 


LOSING A LIMB TO SAVE A LIFE Other Worlds 
Many animals are able to surrender JUPITER AND HIS ADOPTED 


a pe critical bineatens: and ery CHILDREN 
save their lives. starfish gives off an 
arm that is seized; a cab aie off a By Our Astronomical Correspondent 
claw that is gripped or badly injured;) The absence of the moon from the 
a lizard gives off its tail to the enemy|sky during the next two weeks should 
that has caught it, and hurries off not} provide us with a splendid opportunity 
much the worse, for it can grow a new | of getting a glimpse of something most 
makeshift for a tail at its leisure. of us have never seen—another moon 
.There is in many cases a. particular|in the sky. Jupiter will enable us to 
plane across which the surrender of the | find this moon, for it is one of his own ; 
Ganymede by name. 7 ‘ 
But first of all let us find Jupiter. 
We remember how easy it was to find 
Jupiter a fortnight ago, because our 
moon appeared to come close to him, 
whereas now he appears to be but one 
among many bright stars. Still, with 
the exception of Venus, he is much the: 
brightest. If you face south he will be 
iy high up towards overhead ; og the 
eo eft of him, still nearer to overhead, are 
The Mouse that Breaks its Tail two twin stars of about equal brightness. 


part can be most readily effected.| Moons Seen with the Naked Eye 
Thus in the crabs there is a breaking- These: ave. Castet. and Pollux. ‘and 


plane near the base of the leg, and 

there is sometimes a neat arrangement ee Be 2) sols tases ae 

ior par daae oe ee Seutee: Sey called Gemini oe the erwin These 

in many lizards there is a weak line up| 115 stars will hel . : 
p you to be sure you 


the middle of each of a number of ; , : 
F : + |are looking at Jupiter, who is about 
vertebrae—backbone pieces—in the tail, 15 degrees, or 30 ns, to the right of 


and extending out to the surface. them, towards the south-west. 


Across.ihis plane of weakness it is easy : b 
for breakage to occur, and this prepara-| Now, Ganymede is nearly 700,000 


tion for a common risk in the lizard’s| Miles away from him, and it is his only 

everyday life is very interesting. moon which can ever be seen with un- 

‘i aided vision. It is very faint, but if 

The Automatic Break the air is very clear, it may be seen like 

This self-mutilation is not what can be|a little star quite close to Jupiter, and 
called deliberate. What degree of aware- | just to the right of him. : 

ness there may have been in the device| Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 


MOON 


but nowadays the surrender takes place | right-hand side of him, but Tuesday? 
automatically, just as we draw our] will be the best evening, if clear, be- 
finger back from something hot which|cause Ganymede will then appear 
we have accidentally touched. We do| farthest away from Jupiter, whose 
not will to draw back our finger; the| brightness and glare make it difficult 
arrangement for doing this is born in us| to see. his moon. A good plan is to 
| and is independent of our will. |stand where the side of a house or 
| A new case of life-saving curtailment|a chimney just hides Jupiter. 

| has just been reported from California. | Little Moons all in a Row 


}It has to do with what are called } 


|" pocket-mice.”” When one of these| By the aid of opera-glasses you will 
little rodents is picked up by _ its) easily see this moon, and probably 
\tail it gives its body a very curious | nother as well—that is, Callisto, which 
gyrating twist, and the tail often/| will be almost twice as far from Jupiter 
breaks across, allowing the animal to | as Ganymede, being nearly a third of our 
|escape. In one kind of pocket-mouse|™oon’s diameter away from him, on 
|the breakage invariably occurs across | the same side, and almost ina line. 

}one or Other of the tail vertebrae; in| It is not, however, quite so large or 
another species -the skin breaks and|so bright, and, although farther from tlie 


| Slips off, leaving in one’s hand just the | glare of Jupiter, the possibility of seeing 


|empty sheath that covered the tail. it without optical aid is very small, 

| But, unlike the lizard, the pocket- From Saturday’ until next: Wednes- 
| mouse cannot grow anything new to take | day Callisto will be on the right-hand 
the place of what it has lost. All that| side of Jupiter, so that observers with 


it does after breaking its tail is to finish | opera-glasses will have a good chance. 
| off the stump by growing a tuft of hair. Tuesday evening is all round the 
Overhesr een best, and anyone with a-small telescope 
may sega very beautiful sight, because 
all four of: Jupiter’s most important 
moons will be almost in a row on-one 
| side of him. Io, the nearest, is about 
260,000 miles from Jupiter, about as 
far as our moon is from us; then comes 
Europa; both these beyond the powers 
of opera-glasses. Ganymede is next, 
and finally comes Callisto, the outer- 
most, over a million miles from Jupiter. 


How Did the Moons Come? | 


These four moons are generally known 
to astronomers by the Roman numerals 
L, L1., III., and IV., Ganymede being I1]., 
and Callisto 1V. Jupiter has also five 

When the staiiish suricnders one cf; Other little moons, less than a hundred 
its five arms—‘ a limb for a life '"—we| miles across. These are rarely seen, 
can only say that it has learned without | and then only in the largest telescopes. 
thought that it: is’ better that one| They do not appear to be moons that 
member should perish than that the |'tame into existence with Jupiter un- 
whole life should be lost. But when we|thinkable ages ago, but are probably 
come to animals high up in the scale|adopted moons that were caught by 
like these pocket-mice, we may perhaps | Jupiter as they were flying through 
be more generous, for their movements | Space, and drawn to him by his great 
suggest that they are in some degree | power of gravitation. In any case, 
aware of what they are doing. they will neverleavehimnow. G.F.M, 


|f ; 
x Castor." 


* Pollux 


| JUPITER © 
Where the Four 
Moons of Jupiter 
willbe on April22. 


The Position of Jupiter 


v 


gan is difficult to say.;} day this.moon of Jupiter will be on the. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE | 
NATURE WEEK BY WEEK 
The Squirrel Looking For a Nest 


One of the most. fascinating creatures 
to look out for now is the common 
squirrel, whose impudence and quaint 
antics.remind us of the monkey. He is 
usually seen skipping from branch to 
branch, with his bushy tail spread out 
behind ; but when he sits eating, the tail 
rests on-his back. He is not quite so 
simple and innocent as he looks, for 
squirrels sometimes rob birds’ nests of 
their eggs. The little animals are now 
looking for a suitable place in which to 
build a nest. They will probably choose 
the fork ofa tree; and the nest will be a 
really dainty arrangement of moss, 
leaves, and grass. 

The young ot the common gardgn snail 
ind now be seen in the garden and 
hedgerows. The shell is duller and much 
less. beautiful than that of the banded 
snail. Itis very prolific, and laysas many 
as. 100 eggs; and when we see the 
havoc it causes among our tender plants 


blos-som 


we shall not be surprised to know that it —— z 


has 135 rows of 105 teeth each,: or 
14,175 altogether. 


Flies That Can Eat Like Lions 


eee fee 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SONG FOR CHILDREN 
Merrily, Merrily 


Words by Shakespeare 
M usic by Dr Arne : 
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See 


Mer: ri - ly, mer-ri-ly, shall f live 


et fe Se 
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that hangs on the bough, Mer-ri - ly, 
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cresc. 


Early specimens of the green-veined 
butterfly may be looked for on the edge e 
of the wood and in lanes. It is easily 
distinguished by its size from the small 
cabbage white, being smaller, and by | 


== 


now, 


= 
shall J 


mer -ri- ly live 


the underside of the hind wings, which are 
pale yellow with dusky greenish veins, 
while those of the small white are yellow | 
dusted with black. : | 
The black, hairy caterpillar of the 
drinker moth, embroidered with white 


-~}-2- a= 5-3 - ete per eee es ar 
@= ee es ee 
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Un - der the blos-som that hangson the 
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and tufted with gold, should be seen but 
not touched, for its irritating hairs often 
set up a nasty rash on tender fingers. 


wing; and is interesting from the fact 
that it docs not lay eggs, but deposits its 
ae alive by the thousand on meat 
and carcases. ay Mee an astonishing 
rate ‘does it do this that Linnaus once 
said that three of these flies could cat up 
an ox as fast as a lion could. | <| - 


The flesh fly is now getting on the | 
4 


| 
Sf colla voce 
—_— 2. See 


New Homes of the Birds 


Among the birds the missel thrush | Sr es ———}--4 
and the moorhen have now probably —— ---— -—_ Sl ee ea 
hatched their young; the little hedge <= => 


sparrows should be fledged: and the | 
kestrel, linnet, and peewit, or lapwing 
will have laid their eggs. ‘lhe jackdaw., 
has made her nest in a tree or a hole in 
a Tuin or cliff, and laid her eggs, four to 
$Ix, In number. They are pale bluish green, 
spotted with dark olive, brown, or grey. 
_ Several fresh migrants should be 
listened for now. First and foremost is 


| deeply pitted like a bee’s comb, and its 
white stem. 

The black poplar, dogwood, and 
beech are now leating, and the birch is 
coming into blossom; while the mouse- 
eared chickweed, common buttercup, 
| wood crowfoot, water crowfoot, henbit 
| nettle, and jack-by-the-hedge, or sauce- 
alone, are in bloom. The wild hyacinth, 
or bluebell, not to be confused with thc 
| bluebell of Scotland, which is the wilc 

harebell, is getting more abundant in 
the woods, Gok: 


NATURAL 


FACTS OF THE DAY 


The, universe moves to order 
like a clock. It has never failed: 
Sunrise and sunset, moonrise 
and moonset, high tide at 
London Bridge, ever they come 
and ever they go, while nations 
W rise and fall. 

i Here is next week's time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, April 20. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and. Sea 


The squirrel sometimes robs birds’ nests 
of their eggs | 


the swallow, whose song is a twittering 


warble, which at an alarm changes into a : SUNDAY TVrsDay FRIDAY 
whit-tit-tit. Then there is the tree pipit, Sunrise 5.59 dm. 5.54 am. 
which frequents parks, shrubberies, auiset $1 p.m. S35 p.m. 
thickets, and the outskirts of woods. | Memeat “ = - 8 ce 

t l ‘ w “ oO sea : | A¥a¢ sel Poy _— U. 59 
The lesser whitethroat, a restless bird, | High Tide) 5.46pm. 7.2 pm 


‘eac 


with drab plumage, has a song that is a | : 

sharp whistle rapidly: repeated ; and | This 

this, together with that of the wryneck, Week's 

should soon greet us. The wryneck lays 

its eggs in a hole ina tree trunk, pres Mennay'  Wadnesday. “RRGES 
It is worth while now to search the | ther Worlds. Early in the evening Venti 


woods and hedgebanks for that tasty | isin the West, higher up; Jupiter is to thc 
fungus, the common morel, which is | West of South, but getting more to the West 
delicious fried: with bacon. It is easily | Saturn is very high up to the South late in 
dentified by its conical brown cap, ! he evening. 
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ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


L’dne aime beaucoup les caro.tes 

L’homme chantait une chanson 

Le cheval était dans l’écurie 

Elle m’a donré un morceau de g&ateau 

Le gargon se lave les mains 

La souris mange le fromage. 

LA MONTRE D'UN SOLDAT . 

Frédéric le Grand demanda un jour 
Uheure 2 un de ses soldats. Malheureuse- 
ment (homme avait perdu sca montre, 
mais. il 
bout de laquelle pendait une balle, 
qu'il consulta comme pour voir l’heure. 

“Ma montre n’indique qu'une scule 
heure,” répondit le soldat, “ celle od je 
mourrai pour mon reict pour ma patric.” 


NEXT WEEK LN THE GARDEN | 


Complete the planting of potatoes and 
iow parsley, turnip, cucumber, and 
‘egetable marrow. Plant out any 
onions that were sown early under glass. 
Prick out in. nursery beds Brussels 
‘prouts, broccoli, and cauliflower.’* Keep 
-he hoe going freely, among the growing 
crops.- Thin out hardy annuals when 
large enough to‘handle, - Edge all walks. 
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portait toujours la chaine au | 
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| THE KINEMA 
New Films Coming On 


THE BEST PICTURES TO 
LOOK FOR 


By Our Kinematograph Correspondent 


Only the very best pictures will be noted 
here. The Children’s Newspaper urges its 
readers not to patronise picture houses where 
vulgar plays are exhibited. 


TALE OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Jeanne Beaufort, the last of a noble 
Virginian family, volunteers, during 
the American Civil War, to act as @ 
|spy for the Confederates. Seized by a 
band of masked Northern conspirators, 
she is offered the alternatives of death 
| or marriage on the spot to one of their 
|number. She chooses m Triage; and, 
the ceremony having been performed, 
she is set free without any clue to the 
identity of her husband, save a curious 
tattoo mark which she has noficed. 

Sent on a dangerous mission to Wash 
ington, she penetrates the epee lines, 
and gets into contact with the 
Northern leaders and President Lincoln 
himself. How she solves the mystery 
of her “ marriage’’ and ultimately 
| finds a real husband is shown in the 
dramatic Paralta play ‘‘ Madam Who, 
which introduces many thrilling battle 
scenes, and presents a vivid picture of 
the historic days of the Civil War, 


THE MERRY TRAMPS 


The two merry tramps who steal the 
count’s clothes and impersonate him at 
| Mrs. Moneybag’s party do not succeed 
in living up to their aristocratic attire, 
| and are forced to fly. How they escape 
along the roof's edge of a lofty building 

at the peril of their lives is told with 

}the help of clever trick effects im the 

} amusing film ‘' Counts and No Counts.” 
BABY AMONG THE APES 

Lord and Lady Greystoke are 
marooned on the wildest part of the 
West, Adrican coast. .Soon afterwards 


} 


‘they: perish; and the, baby son--they 


{leave bebind is found and adopted. by 

the apes. Living among the lofty tree- 
| tops of the forest, and helped by his 
| monkey-friends to avoid the perils of 
the jungle, Tarzan grows up strong and 
| self-reliant. Watching a tribe of savages, 
he learns how to make himself a rough 
garment, whilst the discovery of a 
knife in his dead parents’ hut teaches 
him the superior power of men ove! 
animals. Then a wandering mariner 
instructs him in the art of speech. 

The thri ling adventures of this English 
boy alone in the jungle are represented! 
in the wonderful picture ‘' Tarzan 
of the Apes.’’ Tarzan’s hand-to-hanc 
struggle with a fierce forest lion is 
one of the most remarkable incidents 
| ever pictured. 

MISERIES OF THE STAGE 
In the British-made version of Mrs. 
novel ‘A * 


). F. Walton's. well-known 
| Peep Behind the Scenes,’ the hard- 
ships and unhappiness of old-time 


theatrical life are effectively portrayed. 
While Lucy marries a clergyman, and 
setiles down to a peaceful country life, 
her high-spirited sister Norah foolishly 
runs. away from home and marries a 
travelling actor. Norah’s illusions as 
to the ‘romance’ of the stage are 
speedily shattered, and she dies of want 
in a caravan, leaving a little daughter, 
Rosalie. Rosalie's brutal father .is 
killed in an accident shortly afterwards ; 
| and the lonely child sets out to discover 
| her mother’s sister Lucy. After many 
trials the poor little orphan reaches 
her aunt, by whom she is welcomed 
|and cared for. 


LIONS ON THE TRAIN 

Imagine two live and savage lions 
suddenly let loose in the middle of the 
night among the passengers on an express 
train! This is what happens in the 
wild and wonderful comic film, ‘‘ Roaring 
Lions in the Midnight Express,” the 
uproarious humour of which is matched 
only by the excitement ot its wr He ad 


haf mata cea Was realism. LS 
~ *Digitized by oogle —_ 
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‘What Has Happened Before 


Martin Vaile receives mysterious. 
calls for help from the Sargasso Sea 
on his wireless instrument. About this 


of the mysterious messages. 


He crosses the Sargasso Sea in 
his flying-boat, and is welcomed at 
Lost Island by the sender of the 
messages, Professor Distin, and his 
negro servant, Scipio Mack, sole sur- 
vivors of a party of nine who, nine- 
teen years previously, had reached the 


island by submarine. 


Their submarine, the Saga, disap- 
peared in 1914, when on the way to 


Denmark with Doctor Krieger, the 
lriend of the Professor. 


The inhabitants of Lemuria, the 


neighbouring island, which is sup- 
posed’to be rich in gold, are believed 
to be descendants of the old Vikings. 
They attack the Professor in his 
stronghold, but are frightened away 
by an electrically controlled arrange- 
ent of his. However, they have.a 
secret entrance to the Painted Hall, 
and some of the Lemurians gain 
admittance this way. 

Martin and Scipio discover the hole 
through which they come, and are 
about to place a heavy slab of stone 
over it when Martin’ feels his leg 
grasped by a huge hand, and he is 
dragged down into the depths of the pit. 


CHAPTER 12 
In the Hands of the Enemy 


Tor a moment Martin had a 
hornble sensation of falling, drop- 
ping into unknown depths. Then 
he was caught—caught as easily 
as a child might catch a kitten—in 
a pair of giant arms. He heard a 
hoarse cry of triumph, and looking 
up saw, red in the smoky glare of 
torches, a face more terrible than 
any he had ever pictured in his 
wildest dreams. 

It was the face of a giant with a 
Nose resembling an eagle’s beak, 
und fierce eyes gleaming like pale 
stecl. The golden beard was turn- 
ing grey, and the hair was long and 
grey under the heavy helmet. But 
it was the meuth that was the 
worst feature of all. Wide, with 
thin lips, it showed teeth like those 
of a wilt animal, and by some 
curious malformation of the upper 
jaw the eye-teeth on each side 
projected outside the lower lip, 
like the tusks of a walrus. 

The owner of the face was nearly 
seven feet high, and had a chest 
hke the gnarled trunk of an old 
oak. : 

For a moment he held Martin in. 
both hands, glaring at him with a 
look of such malice and savagery 
in those evil grey eyes as made the 
boy cold to the bone. Then, with 
a deep laugh, the monster swung 
him lightly over his shoulder and 
went striding away down a long, 
sloping tunnel. 

Martin had little time to think. 
His captor went on at a tremen- 
dous pace, and he, hanging like a 
sack over the giant’s shoulders, 
was bumped and swung till his 
head swam. A few moments only, 
and they came out on to a narrow 
ledge of rock just above the level 
of the lake. 

Lying tied to the ledge was a 
boat, a sort of shallop, broad and 
solid, but with low sides, Into this 
the big man stepped, dumping 
Martin down in the bottom as 
unceremoniously as a sack of coals. 
‘the next thing that he knew was 
that the boat was bumping along- 
side the longship in the open lake. 

The tusked giant stooped, grasped 
him, and, as he swung him up into 
view of the crew. of the longship, 


ABOY’S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISL 
Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 
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AND 


shout of “ Haro! 


between the two benches on which 
A fresh roar of 


sat the rowers. 
triumph broke from every throat. 
Then a stern command from Odan, 


the mouth of the sea loch. 
Left to himself for the moment, 
Martin tried to pull himself  to- 


to be done. 
could not see any way out. True, 
the Lemurians had not tied him, 


could seize a chance to spring 
overboard, they would have him 
again at once. 
ship was by now a long way from 
shore, and he had no notion whether 
he could reach it. 

The more he considered matters, 
the more hopeless seemed his pcsi- 
tion. He knew, of course, that 
the Professor and Scipio would do 
all in their power to rescue him, but 
he could not see how one frail old 
man and a negro could do very 
much. They had ‘nothing but the 
little launch, which would . crack 
like an egg-shell under-the driving 
weight of the heavy Lemurian ship. 

Even if Professor Distin were to 
resort to fire-arms it would be next 
to impossible to pick off enough of 
these many rowers, protected as 
they were by their thick shields, to 
cripple the longship. 

His heart sank, and with every 
stroke of the oars he came nearer 
to despair. 


CHAPTER 13 
Poison Gas 


After a while Martin tried cau- 
tiously to raise himself so as to see 
where they were going. His move- 
ment was noticed, and a rough hand 
seized him, shook him, and flung 
him down again. His blood boiled, 
but, knowing the utter uselessness 
of resistance, he lay still. 

The sound of the oars changed. 
The beat was echoed back from 
cliffs, and ‘Martin knew that the 
ship must be fast approaching the 
narrow channel leading’ to the sca. 
At the same time he noticed some- 
thing elsc. A _ slight mist was 
dimming the stars overhead. It 
thickened so rapidly that even the 
mast-head of the longship was 
scarcely visible. He heard an 
angry growl from Odan, the oar 
beats slackened, and the longship 
moved more slowly. 

Martin was amazed. Fog on a 
night like this, and on a warm, 
almost tropical sea, was a very 
strange phenomenon. Every mo- 
ment it grew more dense, and now 
Martin realised that this was no 
ordinary mist. It was smoke! 
He could smell it. 

His thoughts flew at once to the 
volcano. Was this smoke beating 
down from its lofty crest’? or was 
some fresh eruption beginning ? 
He knew that the great cone was 
far from extinct; and the Professor 
had spoken of earthquakes from 
time to time. 

The smoke became so thick that 
Martin could hardly see a yard 
before him. It reeked of sulphur. 
His eyes were streaming, the foul 
stuff was in his lungs, and he-was 
choking for breath. 

Suddenly the. gloom was lit by 
a dull glare of light which seemed 
to be dead ahead. A moment 
later came a heavy thudding ex- 
plosion, the water boiled, and the 
longship pitched heavily on a 
series of great, swelling waves. Now 
Martin was sure that he was right. 
A volcanic eruption had begun. 


the crew burst into a long-drawn 
Haro, Odan!”’ 

Next moment he was pitched 
into the longship, and found him- 
time his father dies, greatly in debt | self lying on the bottom boards 
owing to the villainy of his partner, 
Mr. Willard. Martin tells his friend, 
Basil Loring, that he is going to find 
Willard, but will first go to the scene ‘ 
who was evidently the captain of 
the Lemurians, and the strangely 
shaped craft sped away towards 


gether, and think what was best 
For the life of him he 


but that did not help. Even if he 


In any case, the 


Another bump! 
sudden the men around Martin 
tried to scramble to their feet, and 
he heard hoarse cries of terror. 
He himself made an effort to 
scramble up, and this time no one 
stopped him. Then, through the 
reek, appeared a face so hideous 
that Martin stopped, appalled. 
With its vast snout, from which 
hung down a curious tube, it was 
like nothing human. ; 

It made no sound; but a pair of 
hands stretched out towards Martin, 
and, to his utter amazement, they 
and the arms above them were 
black ! 

In a flash he understood. This 
was Scipio ! 

He could have shouted with sheer 
delight, but had no breath. He 
could only choke. But he knew 
now, and scrambled up. The 
hands grasped him firmly, and 
drew him to his feet. 


CHAPTER 14 
A New Peril 


Half-choked and poisoned as 
they were, the Leraurians had no 
intention of parting so easily with 
their prey. With a hoarse cry of 
rage the great Odan lunged for- 
ward, seized Martin's arm with his 
monstrous hand, and began to 
drag him away. Then, from behind 
Scipic, another hand shot forward. 
It did not touch Odan, but in an 
instant he gave a choking bellow of 
pain and rage, his hold on Martin 
relaxed, and he staggered back, 
fifnging both haxds up to his face. 

Before he could recover, Scipio 
had dragged Martin clear, and the 
two were over the gunwale of the 
longship and in the launch. Like 
a flash the light little craft spun 
round in her own length, and darted 
away in the opposite direction. 

The launch was in the cove har- 
bour and safe inside the water gate 
before Martin was well enough to 
speak. Even then the Professor 
would not let him talk, and Scipio 
had to help'him up the stairs and 
through the Painted Hall. 

Lying in a long chair in the rock- 
roofed living-room, the boy rested 
and drank a draught which the 
Professor prepared for him. 

“I thought it was the volcano 
starting up,’ was the first thing he 
said. 

“I don’t wonder,” replied the 
Professor, with his dry little smile. 
“Asa matter of fact, I was taking 
a leaf out of Admiral Roger Keye's 
book, and using a mixture of 
phosphorus and sulphur which 
produccd a dense artificial fog 
similar to what the motor launches 
spread in the attacks on Ostend 
and Zeebrugge.” 

“It was jolly smart of you,” said 
Martin heartily. 

“It was the only thing to do, 
Martin. Perhaps, after such a 
lesson, the Lemurians will leave us 
alone for a time.” 

“ They'll be fools if they don’t,” 
replied Martin, laughing. 


Then he started up. ‘‘ But I say, 
Professor, what about the 
prisoners ? ” 


The Professor got up quickly. 
He looked rather grave. “‘ Upon 
my word, Martin, I had completely 
forgotten them. 

* Scipio!’ he called. 

There was no answer. 


Then all of a 


and probably swum after the 
ourselves, and take lights, and go 


Once more in the gloomy tunnel 


“Ah, Scipio has remembered,” 
continued the Professor. ‘‘ No 
doubt he has gone to tie them ‘up. 
Let us go and see.” 

They hurried into the Painted 
Hall; but before they had gone many 
steps, Scipio himself was seen 
hurrying to meet them. 


“What about the prisoners, 
Scipio?’ asked the Professor 
quickly. 


“ Dat’s jest what I was coming 
to tell you about, sah. One of 
dem is dere whar Marse Martin laid 
him out wid dat battle-axe, and 
I’ve tied him jest to make sure. 
But de oder, de one I knocked 
down, he’s done gone. 1 can’t see 
him nowhar.”’ 

The Professor looked at Martin: 
Martin looked at the Professor. 
Both faces were grave. 

“This is a bad job, sir,” said 
Martin. ‘‘ Where can he Have 
got to?” . 

“ Dar-ain't no doubt about dat, 
boss. He’s gone down dat dar 
tunnel hole. Me and de Professor, 
we put de stone back, but he’s done 
lifted it again, for it’s a-lying dar 
on its side,”” ; 

“ Then he has taken to the lake 


longship,” said the Professor. ‘‘ But 
we must make sure. Let us arm 


down the tunnel.” 
A few minutes later Martin stood 


through which he had been carried 
as prisoner little more than an hour 
earlier. Scipio was with him; but 
the Professor had remained behind 
in the Painted Hall. 

The two went quickly out on to 
the ledge. by the water's edge, and 
Martin looked round in every direc- 
tion. There was not a sign of any 
living thing to be seen. 

Martin turned to Scipio. ‘‘ The 
man can’t have swum very far, 
Scipio,” he said. ‘‘ And, person- 
ally, I don’t believe he would have 
been fool enough to try to follow 
his friends that way. If he did 
swim out, he has probably landed 
again in some Kittle cleft near by.” | 

‘“] don’t know as he’s been 
swimming at all, Marse Martin,” 
responded the negro. 

“ How do you mean, Scipio ? ” 

“Why, sah, I mean he might 
hab climbed up dem dar rocks. 
Yo’ look whar I’m a-pointing.”’ 

Martin looked. Sure enough, 
there was a sort of cleft—what 
Alpine climbers call a ‘‘ chimney”’— 
up which the Lemurian might very 
well have forced his way. 

“ Yes,"’ said Martin slowly. ‘‘ It’s 
quite likely you're right, Scipio.” 

As he spoke he moved forward 
along a_ narrow ledge which led 
to the foot of this curious cleft. 


“IT wouldn’t go out.dar, Marse 
Martin,” came Scipio's voice from 
behind him. . 

“Why not?’’ asked Martin, 
turning. 

The movement saved his life, for 
at that very instant there was a 
loud rumbling sound overhead, and 
with a rattle of loose stones an 
enormous boulder, flung from some 
unscen height above, came whizzing 
down. It missed Martin by a mere 
matter of inches, and plunged into 
the inlet, flinging up a great foun- 
tain of foam ten feet into the air. 


TO BE CONTINUED . 


NEXT WEEK’S BIRTHDAYS & WHAT HAPPENED ON THEM 


Sunday, April 20. Admiral 
Blake, who made England mis- 
tress of the seas, destroyed the 
Spanish fleet in the bay of Santa 
Cruz, the capital of Teneriffe, in 
1657, but died on the home- 
ward voyage. 

Monday. Froebel, who in- 
vented the kindergarten system, 
making learning easy and delight- 
ful to children, was born in 1782. 

Tuesday. The Royal Society, 
a cradle of British science, was 
founded in 1662. 

Wednesday. William Shake- 
speare was born at Stratford-on- 


Avon on this date or the day 
before in 1564. 

Thursday. Edmund Cart- 
wright, inventor of the power 
loom, was born in 1743. Though 
a clergyman, he was a me- 
chanical genius. 

Friday. Oliver Cromwell, “in 
the world of action what Shake- 
speare was in the world of 
thought,”’ was born in 1599. 

Saturday. Charles Darwin 
was laid to rest in Westminster 
Abbey in 1882, close by the 
tomb of another immortal 
Englishman, Sir Isaac Newton. 


terrier who, like a true Briton, 
never knew when he was beaten, 


mystery. He turned up at the 
British Embassy at Constanti- 
nople one day, and in spite 
of persistent 
adopted the Ambassador, and 
made a home for himself for life, 


bassador disliked dogs—so he 


said. His secretary met him 
one morning coming out of his 


| for a row. 
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Five-Minute Story 


TOBY 


Toby was an insignificant little 


Where he came from was 2 


discouragement 


Nobody wanted him. The Am. 


room with the little intruder in 
his arms. 

“ He wanted to play with me,” 
he said, as he set him down in 
the corridor, ‘“‘ and I was obliged 
to pick him up and carry him 
out.” = 

The dog bore no ill will, for he 
turned up again at dinner shortly 
after, while distinguished com- 
pany was being entertained 
in great state. His enemy the 
Secretary spied him, and a 
perfect barricade of napkins 
shooed him out of the room. 

He retired with perfect dignity 
in no way abashed; and the 
next morning saw him at his 
master's bedroom door. He was 
not admitted; but when the 
Ambassador came out. and 
walked downstairs to his carriage, 
Toby pattered silently beside 
him, and hopped in after him. 

He allowed himself to be re- 
moved without a protest, and 
disappeared; and nothing more 
was seen of him till late in the 
afternoon. ‘They were in 
Turkey at the time, and the 
Ambassador, with much pomp 
and ceremony, was setting out 


There was a great deal of 
ceremony about everything the 
Ambassador did, and the 
occasion demanded a luxurious 
boat manned with ten rowers 
and a helmsman. ; 

The little party stepped in and 
sank down into gold embroidered 
cushions; and Toby sprang in 
after them—but only to be 
promptly grabbed and lifted out. 
He stood on the quay, and cried 
till they came back again. 

But the next day, profiting 
by experience, he managed things 
better. Waiting patiently till 
they had pushed off, he leapt 
with one bound to his master’s 
knees, scrambled up on to his 
shoulders, and licked his face. 

He was gently rebuked and 
lifted down, but from that 
moment the battle was won. 
And Toby knew it. 

From Constantinople the Suite 
went to Paris, and there the 
little rascal suddenly adopted 
the airs of an autocrat. He would 
bark at the hall-door till the tall, 
powdered footman opened to 
him ; and when his master went 
out for his morning drive on the 
Bois, Toby would accompany 
him. If he was not there at the 
moment they were ready to 
Start, the footman would hold 
the door open and wait till he 
appeared. 

The tall, dignified nobleman 
and the humble little terrier 
were seldom seen apart, and 
such was the fame of the dog 
that if you chanced to look up at 
a certain house in the most 
aristocratic part of Paris, and 
asked who lived there, you 
would be told, ‘‘ Toby and the 
British Ambassador.” 
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Fly. Awa 
DF MERRYMAN | ™isistesste tha 


That she was very glad 
To see him there, and then re- 
“ Do you ever do anything in the marked ; 
serebatc line?’ asked the man- What a bad Coffee had. 


ager of the music-hall performer. 

Bs Only at a.certain season of the | At leugth they wed, and made a 
year,’ was the reply. pair 
: (ne a By no means ill-assorted, 


“When 
“When there’s ice on the pave- | And happy ever after were, ° 
It’s Currantly reported. 


ments.’’ 
. m a 13) 


Is Your Name Amy? 

Amy is a Latin name, meaning 
beloved, and comes from amata, 
which means darling, or loved one. 
From the same root come the old- 
tashioned names Amanda, Amoret, 
and Amyos, common in England 
in the eighteenth century. 
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The Zoo that Never 


=> = 
uu 4 


The Wippanny whispers: ‘I wish 
My tongue would not swim like a 
sn; 
When it waggles its tail, 
I feel just like a whale, 
Or see with one foot in the 
dish.’ ; 


The Sandbull 


The spotted sandbull cannot swim; 
It’s really too absurd of him! 
But when the rising tide is high, 

I rather think he'll have to try ! 


D] 2 a 
Do You Live in Edinburgh ? 
Edinbareh means Edwin's burgh, 
or town. This town was founded 
by Edwin, the greatest of the early 
Christian kings. 
a SI a } 
‘Now, boys,”’ said Miss James, 
‘‘ when we subtract, we must have 
things in the same denomination. 
We can't take three apples from 
six peaches, or four hens from 
eight cats.” 
ittle Willie looked worried and 
held up his hand. 
“Please, teacher,’ he asked, 
“couldn't we take three apples 
from two trees?” | 


This 
Dovyou kage Ghat fa? ane pant: 
ic 3] Qa 
The Magnetised Pencil 
Speaking, as you can easily 
make occasion to do, of the mag- 
netism of the 


a ct ip 
Matchmaking 


pencil “. Take. an empty matchbox. and 


~ sa 
these in position, 

the outer case, and half close it. 
The matches will then be held in 
osition, as shown by the dotted 
ines in the accompanying sketch. 


own 
Placing yourout- 
spread fingers on 

43 the surface of a 
pencil lying on the table, you 
raise vour hand and the pencil 
is lifted with it, clinging to your 
finger-tips. 

Though this requires a little 
Practice, it can be done quite 
easily. If your fingers are well 
ae out on the pencil, anda 
sight pressure exerted with the 


. Now show your friends the match- 


first and fourth fingers, and an © whi F 
base ihe ee exerted with the omney. Bere? ow often It is 
Aes a Angers, you will be that one finds his matchbox empty 
fable vec Gareral age rom the | just when most requiring a match 
v. and then go on to say that there is 
in) fa] a reg pen aor to be up a tree in 
1S respect, because it is very easy 
Mr. Frog’s Day Out to promuce matches, whet vor 


know how. Close the box quickly, 

then at once open it again and 

show the matches lying in the box. 

A penny, or other coin, can be 

treated in the same way, but 

mains, of course, best match the 
se. 


OvYO 


mae c! + 

Showing Sydney Smith round a 
garden, a beautiful girl said to him : 

‘Oh, Mr. Smith, this pea will 
never come to perfection.” 

‘Allow me, then,” said he, 
taking her hand, “ to take perfec- 
tion to the pea.” 

& 9) Qa 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PROBLEMS 
Rhyming Passle 

The missing words were long, 
song, gong. prong, belong, throng, 
‘thong, and wrong. 

The Three Squares 

One match was taken away and 
the position of two was altered, 
leaving one, as shown. ‘ 


EET 


““ Pry something nice to eat, Mr. Frog,”’ 
_.. said the fleld-mice 


But the seeds stuck all over him, and 
oe ran away 


a oa a 
; The Grocer in Love 
A grocer loved a charming girl, 
As lovely as the day! 
He wondered if she’d marry him, 
And said, ‘‘ Let Soap she may.” 


And straightway to her house he 
‘ went, : é 

Her lovely face to sce, are 
Exclaiming, ‘‘ Ah, I know full well 

That Cheese the girl for me!” 


<== 


FUR NEXT WEEK NOW 


Care, Fly Away Far, Stay 


4 On the inside ton of the, outer: 
place four fing. rate fore : 
piace the tray’ in 


ee 
ORDER YOUR PAPER 


Away. Lon = 
| y Long... 
The Wonder Man 
Even when he was a boy he 
was a wonder. Witha pencil and 
a bit-of clay he had the: power 
of a magician to surprise you. 
He went to a school to learn 
to be a sculptor, and turned out 
finer work than the models he 
was given to copy. He beat the 
master, and, of course, he beat 
his felow-pupils. He laughed at 
the models they made after 
hours of patient toil, and he 
teased them so that one day a 
lad lost his temper, and gave 
his tormentor a blow on wie 
face that disfigured him for life. 
At fifteen he took a piece of 
marble, and out of it modelled 
a faun that people talk about 
with wonder to this day. 
He loved beauty, and 
whole life was spent in thihking 
out new schemes for making 
the beautiful city he lived in 
more beautiful still. He would 
build a great dome for this 
cathedral; he would carve @& 
bit of sculpture for that niche 
beside the pillar—nothing was 
too small, nothing too ambitious. 
He became the king of sculp- 
tors, and after a while the all- 
powerful Pope sent for him 
and set him to work on some 
echemes of his own. He hated 
to work to order, but in between 
the things he had to do he 
managed to find time for the 
things that really pleased him. 
One, a-.great Bible hero, 
stands out. far above his other 
" { work, the greatest,..pethaps, ot 
4 them all—yaless it js the bealuti- 
ful ceiling ef a certain chapel 


A Stormy Day 


said Big Sister Belinda—" in that 
What for? It isn’t 


‘What a guy you are!” 
old mackintosh and those old goloshes.: 
raining.’? : 

“It is going to,” said Jacko wickedly. 

“Oh, no!” cried Belinda. ‘‘ It must not 
to a party—such a grand one, Jacko! I've gota 
T shall look fine!” . 

“ Peacock!” said Jacko. 

“There isn't,” said Belinda. 
tease.’’ 

He was only teasing, as his sister said; but directly she had 
gone indoors, he grinned and ran off to the garden, 

‘He found the rose syringe, filled it, and squirted the water "P 


at her window. be F 
“Oh!” cried Belinda; “it’s beginning to rain! That horrid 


boy said it would!” 
Jacko dropped the syringe, and ran for the hose, and turned 
the tap on. Up shot the water, right on Belinda’s window. 
‘* My goodness me!" cried Belinda. “‘ It’s pouring catsand dogs 
Jacko fixed the hose on to the stand, ran into the kitchen, and 


of, 


do that. I’m going 
new frock, and 


“ There's going to- be a storm.” 
“You are only saying that to 


om 


his 


7 


gue. 


: 
see 


a Re saute 


snatched up the tea-tray. He took it out under Belinda’s window 
and banged it against his.knees in a way he kuew; and his sister 
AXIO hs ers eae Ure. ot weitiest : : See are yl 
“My goodness met. It’a-thimdering !”’ -- aan 
Then Jacko pulled ont a little mirror and flashed it against the | Uhich he covered with bandreds 
window pane, and the sun caught it, and Belinda screamed : of wonderful figures telling the 
“My goodness me! The lightning’s dreadful! I’m frightened | story of the Creation. 
to death! But I must go. I'll get drenched! Jacko! Jacko ! No one thought he could 
Lend me your mackintosh and your goloshes. And, oh, be quick, | paint; he hardly knew it him- 
or I'll be late for the party!” self. But the Pope wanted the 
Jacko grinned more than ever. He fetched the mackintosh | chapel decorated, and a jealous 
and goloshes, and Belinda put them on. She pinned up her grand | rival, hoping to bring about his 
frock and ran out of the house. But when she got into the road ; downfall, persuaded the Pope 
she stopped and looked up. The sky was blue, and the sun was | t0 give him the work. . 
shining, and the ground was dry as dry ! we. It was jast a trick, and no 
“T don’t belicve-—~” she began. And then she caught sight | n@ but the Pope was deceived. 
of the hose and the tray, and she looked up at the house. The W onder Man was furious, 
There was Jacko at the window, laughing fit to crack bimeelf | but his pride came to his rescue. 
in two. They had pious his oe a 
“You wicked little wretch 1” she exclaimed. bbe peer ee ne pdoeigetie 
But Jacko said : 


to help him, locked the doors, 
“You do look sweet, Belinda!” ‘mounted to the top of the huge 
More of Jacko next week 


rer y 


‘ccaftolding, and set to work. 
. ft was a gigantic task, and for 
days and months and years he 
lay on his back in the little 
silent chapel, from mor till 
night, till his tired body a¢hed. 


wee me 


The Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 


Good Farmer Weldon kept a bull which was not very tame; 
In fact, for fierceness Weldon’s bull had quite a local fame. ‘And then one day he flung 
Now, someone said to Marmaduke—Augustus, too, was near— open ‘the doors, and the people 
‘If some brave boy would ride that bull he'd nothing have to fear; | go.4eq in and stood in wonder 
If on this back #p oust he'd before the thing he had done. 
be:so-tamiy-aae-saild, He went from one success 
pand” pure iets jist like'e. cat to another. His wonderful mind 
and wouldn't hurt a child. was an inexhaustible storehouse 
Augustus and young Marmaduke 
(whose Christian name was 
Jack) — , 
Watched till the bull was lying 
down, then jumped upon his 
back. 
The bull sprang up and bellowed 
loud, and leapt a hundred feet ; 
And in the twinkling of an eve E 
each boy had lost his seat. Es —— = 
Wild with rage the bull rushed on and tossed them in, the aiy 
(I dread to think of their sad fate had not a tree been there). -, 
Augustus and young Marmaduke both landed on a bough, | 7. of 
And if you pass that way you'll find both boys there hanging now.’ 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT 


SURPRISE FOR 


THE AIRMAN 
XIPHIAS OF ESSEQUIBO 


Men in the Clouds Must Beware | 


of Him 
X ‘IN THE AIRMAN’S ALPHABET 


Wi is the Ww olf that Red Riding Hood saw ; 

X is the Xiphias with sharp-pointed jaw. 

’ What is a xiphias? To most of us 
he is what X stands for in the nursery 
alphabet, and also he is a sword-fish ; 

but he is now a very great surprise, for 
our flyi ing men must beware of him ! 

. The, governments of the world are 
agreeing upon air routes for the flying 
men, and one of the routes suggested 
for our own fliers is British Guiana. 
The authorities point out that the great 
river Essequibo will naturally be the 
route which men will be tempted to 
follow; therefore flyers are warned 
that if they meet with an accident and 
fall into it, they will be at the mercy of 
sword-fishes with which the river 
abounds. Was there ever anything more 
incongruous than that a man from the 
clouds should be in peril from a fish ? 


Torpedoing a Ship 

The position is much like that of the 
Nying-fish reversed. The Aying-fish is 
driven out of the water by the ravenous 
tunny ; it rises into the air on its finny 
wing-like pinions, skims and planes for 
hundreds of feet, and is then snapped 
up by a scabird lying in wait for it. 

But about Master Xiphias, one of the 
most awful savages ef the deep. He 
has this in common with the airman, 
that, when near the surface, he hoists 
his long dorsal fin into the air and uses 
it as an aerial propeller or sail. But he 
is a savage, from.12 to 15 feet long. 
with his upper jaw continued into a bony 
sword a yard long. He plunges this 
terrible weapon’ into a whale or a sea- 
bather, into a giant cod or a 500-pound 
tunny, or even into a ship. Perhaps 
he cannot help doing that any more than 
a rhinoceros can help tearing up thorn 
bushes and butting down acacia trees ; 
perhaps it is without any particular 
motive that the sword-fish attacks 
vessels and torpedoes them. 


Sword 22 inches Long 

As the xiphias attacks whales with 
such ardour, it is arguable that when he 
gocs full tilt at the hull of a ship he 
mistakes the vessel for a whale. At any 
rate, he attacks the ship. : _ 

One of these swords penetrated 13 
inches of solid timber before it snapped ; 
then. xiphias went -his way disarmed, 
leaving his weapon in the hull of the ship. 
e the’ British Museum is a sword driven 

2 inches into the side of aship. 


"So, as these, fearful fishes swarm in 
the Essequibo, ‘it is well that sky-climb- 
ing airmen who fecl disposed to descend 
in a seaplane should be warned. They 
will have to remember that, in the 
Airman’s Alphabet, [Essequibo, as well 
as NX, stands for Xiphias. E. A.B. 
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‘ON TOP OF THE WORLD 


The Great Knot of Paris WHY PEACE WAITS 


The world waits for Peace, and Peace waits. for the world. SO LONG 


The Peace Conference has to unravel the hardest knot ever tied . . 
in Europe. - The tragedy of this world, a wise man said, is not the NATIONS AND THEIR 
conflict between Right and W rong, but between Right and Right. POINTS OF VIEW 
It is the conflict between Right aa Right that delays Peace. . : 
France has suffered incredibly ; in money and men she is poor in-this hour of her redemption. Trying to Avoid the Seeds of 
Future Wars 
. By Our Political Correspondent 


She feels that she should have abundant-compensatlon from the nation that has wronged her. 
Italy, on coming into the war, was promised by the Allies certain ports for her security. 
Now the French and Italian: claims conflict with President, 

Wilson’s famous Conditions of Peace, and there is raised the whole 

difference between the English- speaking point of view and the 

Continental point of view. Between them rises a gulf, and it is 

this gulf the Peace Conference must bridge if it is to save the world. 
The chief points of the ‘difficulty are explained elsewhere on this page 


The world is anxious and impatient 
at the slowness of the Peace Conference, 
| but that is not.strange, for of the 12 
‘chief states present at the Conference 
each, except the American Republic. 
has its own special interests to care for, 
and the Republic is deeply concerne| 
with ideas, if not interests, of its own. 

The two great questions causing delay 
have been the claims of France cast 
of Lorraine, and of Italy on the Adriati 
Sea, ‘and the clash of these claims wit): 
President Wilson's idea that Peace must. 
leave no unjust gain which will be a 
growing grievance in the future until 1 
causes another war. 


The Mistake of the Last Peace 

Germ&ny* made that fatal mistake 1 
4when she tore the provinces of Alsac: 
and Lorraine from Trance in 1871. “Tins 
sense of that great wrong filled France 
with a passion to have it righted, and 
now she has won back her lost province» 
‘They had been a source of danger to th > 
peace of Europe for over 40 years, 
and the world has dreaded a repetition 
of the blunder. 

The French claim, however, that the 
wilful destruction by the Germans ol 
their Northern coalfield has made the 
cession to them of the German coalticld 
in the Saar valley an act of just repara- 
tion—at least, until Northern France 
is restored. But the Saar valley is as 
truly 6&German as Alsace and Lorraine 
were French; and the principle for 
which President Wilson has contended 
lis that there shall be no annexation ot 
unwilling populations. 


Trust the League of Nations 

As for Italy, she has been) promised 
by Britain and France possession o} 
ports on the astern side of the Adriatic 
Sea which she thinks necessary for her 
safety. Her own coast on the Wester: 
side has not one port in which Jicr tps 
can be safe, while the Eastam ‘side 
abounds with shelters for a possible 
enemy against whom she would be 
almost defenctless, But inland of thes: 
Eastern ports are Jugo- Slavia and 
Serbia, cach with a natural right to 
reach the sea, and their ‘peoples halve 
the coast itself with the Italians. 

These are the clashing interests so 
difficult to settle; and the problem is to 
settle them without sowing the seeds ot 


SOLDIER OF BRITAIN AT ARCHANGEL—EQUIPPED FOR THE REOTAC FRONT 


’ THE GREAT WAR AND THE HEN RUN bitterness which always lead, to war- 


There is .food -for a philosopher’s penny; good birds, for half a crown. | Tf all nations will trust the League af 
reflection in the poultry-run. Originally | The war changed everything. Poultry | Nation’ all will be well: but the pity is 
the only poultry were the wild fowl of | culture almost ceased. Tomes were | that no nation can quite trust Germany 
the jingle. Man domesticated them, | destroyed, food became short, animal} yet, and those who live next door to lit 
evolved new breeds, increased their | enemies were permitted to increase un- | are naturally more anxious than those 
numbers, and distributed them all over | checked, and the poultry population of | of us who have a channel or an oces2 
the workl. legs could be had at a half- | Europe decreased oy 180 millions ! rolling between. TD. 
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ets Ba The Children's Newspaper 
NEWS FROM THE ZOOS © 


Stories of Our Captive Wild Beast Friends 


CAMPAIGN MONKEYS OF 


BAGDAD AND SALONIKA 


" FROM OUR ZOOLOGICAL CORRESPONDENTS 


The Children's Newspaper has appointed 
correspondents at the chief Zoos of the United 
Kingdom, ain they will keep us informed of 
the activities of our animal friends in the 
gardens where they are happy captives. 


Births, Arrivals, and Deaths 
London Zoo 


Four coypu rats have just been born. 

Coypus are large aquatic rats that 
come from. South America, a fully- 
grown rat growing about two feet long, 
exclusive of its tail. 

They are experts in swimming, their 
hind legs being webbed, and serving as 
paddles. Beneath their long, coarse and 
brown hair is a layer of soft fur, which is 
greatly in demand in the fur trade, and 
used principally for lining coats and 
mantles. This fur is known as “‘nutria,”’ 
after the Spanish name for the otter. 
The coypu usually makes its home in a 
burrow in a river bank, this being about 
four feet long, and ending in a dwelling- 
room measuring two fect across. If the 
river bank is not steep enough to make 
a burrow in, the animal builds a nest 
in the shape of a platform among the 
reeds. Travelling showmen are very 
fond of exhibiting this animal as a 
monster sewer-rat, 
tured in the docks after having killed 
several dogs and attacked numerous 
people.” * 

OLD INHABITANT OF ENGLAND 
Two spotted hyenas have lately arrived 
The spotted hyena is known also as 

the laughing hyena on account of the 
curious laugh-like cry it utters when 
annoyed or excited. 

It is the largest and strongest of all 
the hyenas, an adult measuring as much 
as six feet from the tip of its nose to the 
end of its tail. Owing to the hind legs 
being very small in proportion to the 
fore legs, the animal progresses in a 
very ungainly and shuffling manner. As 
the usual food of the hyenas consists of 
carrion, the creatures prove very useful 


The Egyptian with his Basket of Geese 
From the Wall of a Tomb 


in disposing of refuse which, if left 
exposed to the sun, would soon turn bad. 
Unfortunately, however, they will also 
attack domestic animals, and cven 
sleeping human beings. 

The jaws and teeth of the hyenas are 
more powerful than those of any other 
carnivorous creature; and they can 
readily crunch up the shin-bone of an 


“which was cCap- | 


leopard cat dwells amid the forest 
regions and feeds on small mammals and 
birds. Although no larger than a 
domestic cat, it is fierce and untamable. 


A BRONZE AND GOLD COAT 
Three monauls have arrived. 


_ The monaul is also known as the 
impean pheasant. ‘The hen bird is | 
inconspicuously coloured with varying | 
shades of brown; but the plumage of the 
cock bird is more gorgeous than the 
peacock’s, the feathers gleaming in the 
sunlight with bronze, gold, and purple. 
SILVER PHEASANTS 

Seven silver pheasants have recently 
arrived. ° 

Although originally a native of 
China, the silver pheasant may now 
be regarded as a domestic bird, inasmuch 
as it has been bred in captivity for over 
a hundred years. Wild individuals do, 
of course, still exist in the original home, 
but these are far outnumbered by those | 
reared under artificial conditions. 

As with all pheasants, the cock bird is 
much more beautiful than the hen. His | 
face is red, a long, blue-black crest | 
decorates his head,- and his white 
plumage is wonderfully decorated with | 

| finely pencilled lines. Silver pheasants | 
become very tame, and are exceedingly 
quiet—a trait in their character that | 
renders them far more suitable for 
keeping in the neighbourhood of houses 
than our noisy cocks and hens. ‘The 
birds that have just arrived at the Zoo 
were bred in France by the Carrier 
Pigeon Service. W. S. B. 


Spring Wakes Up the Animals 


Belle Vue, Manchester 

The animals in the Manchester Zoo 
live in a park of 7o acres. The Zoo 
began in the reign of William IV., as a | 
little inn in a field, with other fields all | 
round it. Now the city is all round it. 

Spring brings new activity to the 
animals and birds. The bears, which, in 
their Northern homes, would have 
hibernated through the winter, have 
been coming out only to feed, while the 
Polar bears have turned a di grey 
through shirking a bath. Our climate, 
so mild in comparison with their own, 
gradually makes them “ soft,’ and 
they eventually avoid their winter bath 
like a timid boy, and remain gloomy 
and grey till they take to the water 
again in spring. . 

THE BAGDAD MONKEY 


At Belle Vue, one of the water- 
birds is a newcomer, an Egyptian goose, | 
which the Greeks called‘ by a name 
meaning " fox goose,”” not because it 
cats foxes, but bocause it is so cunning 
a bird. ‘Tomb pietyres show that this 
bird was common in the land of the 
Pharaohs 4000 years ago. 

Two monkeys, each with a history, 
are among the new arrivals at Belle Vue. 
The first monkey is a callithrix, named 
from a Greek word meaning “‘ beautiful 
hair.” It was caught near Suakim, on 
the Red Sea; it went througl» the 
Egyptian campaign with our soldiers, 
and travelled on to Salonika, where, 
after much fighting, it was taken by its 
airman-master to Italy. 

The second of the new monkeys is an 
Indian rhesus monkey, which  ac- 
companied the artillery from India to 
Mesopotamia, It was present at the 


New Things Just Patented 


By our Patent Office Explorer 
A BOAT WORKED BY THE WAVES 


One of the most ingenious ideas just 
peated in London is a boat worked 
y the waves. The boat is made in 
sections, connected together but flexible, 
and these give to the ups and downs of 
the waves. The motion operates a 


series of air-compressing or. hydraulic 
pumps on each section, as shown in the 
picture, and these generate electricity 
which drives the vessel. 


A NEW BED WARMER 


The newly invented 
bed warmer consists of 
a wire cage, 

eevee two electric lamps con- 
nected with the current by a flexible wire, 


PNEUMATIC KNEELING PAD 


This consists of a 
wooden box-frame con- 
taining a rubber bladder 
in a felt cover, which 
can be blown up with 
the bellows from a hole in the side. 


A PAIL THAT WILL EMPTY 
WITHOUT TILTING 


This pail has a cork plug 
in the bottom, worked by a 
handle at the top. Useful 
for milk and other liquids. 


A CUSHION FOOTWARMER 
Instead of the ugly - 
and hard iron footwarmer 
we have here a cushion § 
arrangement, fitted on top 
of the iron vessel that 
is filled frcm time to time with hot water. 


A MECHANICAL WINDOW CLEANER 
An apparatus for cleaning high 
‘4 windows without a 
‘consists of a pad fixed. by springs 
and hinges on a. long 
handle that 
or shortened at will. The pad 
gives to the window, the spring 
keeping it tight up to the glass. 


A WRITING PAD THAT REMAINS 

ON YOUR KNEE 

This has a strap 
that can be fast- 
ened round your leg 
when you are writ- 
ing inarailway Car- 
riage or motor-car. 


A MAGHINE TO FELL TREES 
This is a port- 
able apparatus 


mi'y 2 

We! 4 with a saw 
WATT working back- 
F S8& wards and for- 


sf ~~ wards, that will 
saw down a tree in a very short time. 
The only machines hitherto have been 
elaborate fixtures. This will wheel about 
from tree to tree. 
EASY CRUTCHES 

So many ex-soldiers now have to use 
crutches that numbers of 
inventors have set to work 
to improve these. One 
patent is for a top filled 
with pneumatic chambers 
to ease the pressure on 
the armpit. Another patent 
places a lump of cork in 
the foot of the crutch covered with a 
metal plate to give spring and resiliency, 


munity, or shi 


containing | 


ladder. It} 


telescopic | 
can be lengthened 


6. On Discipline 

My‘dear Mates, Nobody and no body 
is of any use without 
Nobody without discipline can himself 
do anything great. No body without 
discipline can be a body at all, in the. 
true sense of a unified society or com- 
or regiment ; much Iess 
can it do well. 

What is discipline > Many people 
think it consists in doing what one is 
told, whether one likes it or not, for fear 
of a punishment. But that is a very 
crude and inadequate idea. : 

My definition of discipline, which 1 
try to make my ship's company under- 
stand and live, is ‘‘ organised unselfish- 
ness.” What I mean by organised. 
I will tell you in a minute. You ail 
know what unselfishness means. 


Secret of the Army 
In a Navy or Army, or any fighting. 
|force, everybody from top to bottom 
knows beyond question that discipline 
is absolutely vital. All know that 
|indiscipline means disaster for each 
and all. Under stress of danger and 
difficulty, discipline is the one sheet 
anchor. Hence, in fighting forces no one 
questions the necessity. They all sce 
that if discipline cannot: be obtained by. 
good will, it must be obtained by fear. 

No Navy or Army has ever yet 
obtained good discipiine by good will 
alone, because the “ weaker brother ”’ 
is too frequent. But why was it that 
our new Armies in the war could be 
trained and put in the field and found 
|so gloriously efficient after only a few 
| months’ training ? 

Simply because enthusiasm, patriot- 
ism, and national danger, clear for all to 
see face to face, gave the commanders so 
|large a ready-made supply ef ‘‘ good- 
will discipline” that men who, in 
ordinary times, would have taken years 
to become battalions, got there in a few 
weeks. ‘That is the whole secret. 


Need of Discipline Everywhere 

Now, in peaceful socicties—schools, 
business firms, churches, and so on—the 
desperate need of discipline is not so 
apparent: indeed, it is scarcely seen. 
The penalty of indiscipline does not 
hit us in the eye. We acknowledge, 
perhaps, the necessity in theory, but 
we vaguely feel that the day of reckon- 
ing is afar off.. But this is a delusion. 

There is precisely the same need of 
discipline, for the sake of efficiency and 
good work, even though the penalty is 
not apparent. An undisciplined school 
is no good; an undisciplined business 
firm is no good; ,an_ undisciplined 
church cannot do its work. There is no 
doubt about this: it is true. ¢. 3B. F. 


CONTINUED NEXT WEEK 


|Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What does Reuter mean? The ap- 
pearance of this word, pronounced roiter, 
at the end of a newspaper telegram 
means that the news comes through the 
famous newsagency founded by Baron 
Reuter, which has correspondents all 
over the world. 

What is the Royal Academy? .\nu 
asseciation of artists—painters, sculp- 
tors, atchitects, and engravers—who 
hold every year at Burlington House, in 
London, an exhibition of works of art, 
and support a schvol of art. 


What is an Assize? A court held 


ox. In former days the spotted hyena capture of Bagdad, an as 1] nwa) ATHLETIC BOOTS FOR ALL | outside of London by the King’s judges. 
was an inhabitant of England. Phe fight { sc oh ra fee wed f iS A sole- plate, with | Who travel from county to county on 
CAT WITH 15 NAMES tame; it “‘salaams” at a word, and) A\ \\ spikes, that straps on to | “ight circuits, to try criminal and civi 
A Jcopard-cat has recently been added. | submits with good grace to being washed. SN a boot like a skate, and | C@S¢s: Formerly the assize brought the 

in LIS 7, 


‘This cat is found in South-East Asia. 
Its ccat is prettily decorated with spots 
and stripes, These markings, however, 
us well as the colour of the coat, vary 
so much in different individuals that 
the animal has received 15 different 
scientific names, various types having 
been mistaken for different beasts. The 


This is uncommon, for monkeys do not | 
like other people to put soap and water | 
on their faces. But when the keepers | 
go into the cages to clean up, what 
romps the monkeys have on their ‘own 
account with the soap and water and 
brushes! They delight in a splash if 
left alone, like boys in a river. G, J. 
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4 ) transforms walking boots 


x 


iy 


into athlete’s boots. 


A RESERVOIR FOR A NIB 
Alittle india-rubber 

reservoir which fastens =e=— 

onto anibenablesany “= 

pen to be transformed intoa fountain-pen. 


King’s justice to people who locally were 
under the rule of the lord of the district. 
What is the Vatican? The Vatican 
|is the palace in Rome where the Pope 
|lives; but the term often refers to the 


y | Pope’s Court, as he has never given up 
| his claim to be a temporal ruler over 
‘Rome and the adjvuining country. 
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i ARCTIC - 


. SPITZBERGENY 


Fur factories are being started in Siberia 
to produce yearly 60,000 coats, a million 
muffs, and 2} million pairs of gloves 
Gold- bearing reels have been discovered 

near the source of the River Angara 


:. SIBERIA} ASIA 
-? 
ad bd ss 
Moose are dying of « ~*~" " 7" "777" ONTARI : ; 
influenza in Ontario ae R z fi 
A renewal of civil war A. a q : : : . 
is expected in Mexico Ke sate lla z; 6 ana 
% “AE HA F - 
The Italians have landed ’ ERSIA = 3 JAPAN PACIFIC 
troops at Adalia, which The White Sea is i 3 , 
they hope to make a E almost free from ice EGYPT EAA 
rival of Smyrna as a Ay \ INDIA PHitinping The day is close at hand when 
port in Asia Minor a aes Bs 151 ani the Philippine Islands will be 
ATLA NTIC s AByY SSINIA — o granted independence by the 
The riots in Egypt, accompanied by cowardl; ) ns SIERRA LEONE - AFRICA’: > United States 
murders of unarmed British travellers, sub- ssequibs ; 
sided quickly when General Allenby arrived, SOUTH INDIAN OCEAN AE". oe 
but much damage had been done to the country ‘ : 3 * 
itself The raimy season |s - a ats 
ue AMERICA beginning in Sierra Serie? Bee fee = . 
Leone 7 - > nl asking or : a 5 a 
The new Ameer of Afghanistan wishes his ' “A Ff ite ti with » 
: Pr anglanc 
country to take Rey seenens the civilised Abyssinia” wishes ‘to ig AUSTRALIA | 


mie cocoa in the West Indies, and sugar 
in India 


oin the League of p 
; Nations Where They Are Harvesting! VICTORIA : 
They are harvesting wheat in Mexico, . Z 


NEW 
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ALL THE WORLD OVER THE WORKERS ARE RETURNING FROM THE FIELDS OF WAR, STIRRING WITH DEMANDS FOR A HAPPIER LIFE 


SHOWING TIME EVERYWHERE, WITH HARVESTS AND NATURAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF YER AREAS 
The Shadows Lighten a Little 


The war-cloud has lifted somewhat in Eastern Europe. The 
Lolsheviks are losing rather than gaining ground in Russia, what- 
ever may be the effect of their secret burrowings in the disturbed 
countries on their Western border; and the progress of peaceful 
understandings between the new nations that are re-making the 
mip of Central Europe appears to be a little more assured, 
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Russia 

The Bolshevik movement seems to be losing ground [rom a military point of view 
except in the South, where Odessa has been abandoned by the Allies, so that 
they may co-operate better with Rumania 


Rumania 
The position is easier in Rumania. The Hungarians are less likely to 
attack, and the Bolsheviks will find the river Dn ester an impassable barrier 


Hungary 
Hungary is acting through its Bolshevik 
government in close agreement with 
Russia 


NORWA* 


° 
. 
Poland . 
It now seems probable that Poland may 
obtain a clear way to the sea by Danzig 
being made a free port 


emecet® 


Bavaria 
Bavaria has turned Bolshevik in its 
capital, Munich, but the peasants are 
opposed to the ¢ hange 


. AUSTRIA 
TeMUNICHLS VIENNA @ 


Spain 
Spain is the first neutral country to as!: for 
admission to the League of Nations 


BUDA PEST 


. 
VENICE 
CROATIA 


Jugo-Slavia 
Jugo-Slavia, or Croatia, is in close 
alliance with Serbia, and is still hoping ; 


to get a commercial outlet to the yi 
Adriatic Sea. PORTUCAL - 
SPAIN 


BLACK SEA CASPIAN _SEA casian Republic 


is now quite [ree from 


the Russian Bolsheviks 
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ASIA MINOR 


Italy F 
Vesuvius is in a state of eruption, in 
sympathy with Elburz 


ADALIA 
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WOMEN OF . 
MURMAN COAST 


Medals for Bravery on the 
- Arctic Front 


FIGHTING THE RIVER ROBBERS 


‘Mic Murman coast, to the west of the 
White Sea, is the only part of northern 
Russia that is ice-free in winter. It is 
through this belt of coast, where the Gulf 
Stream, sweeping round the North Cape, 
takes off the winter chill, that we are 
able to reach and feed our little army at 
Archangel, holding back the Bolsheviks. 

Here we have enlisted about 4000 
native auxiliaries from the | district 
known as Karelia, and 1500 Finns from 


farther south; and well dave they 
served us, though recently the Finns are 
said to have become troublesome. They 
hold the railway line and communica- 
tions midway between the open Murman 
Sea and ice-bound Archangel, where 
most of our British troops in Russia are 
stationed. a 
The Warelian auniliaries, commanded 
by an officer of the Royal frish, include 
women helpers, who are playing their 
part in such a way that two of them 
have been awarded our Military Medal. 
They were poling a boat-load of pro- 
Visions up a stream—the commonest 
way of travel in that water-logged 
region—-when out from a side stream 
dashed three river robbers in a canoe, to 
seize the rations in the women’s boat. 
Undaunted, the brave and faithful 
women stood fitm, pole in hand, struck 
the robbers out of their canoe, an 
brought their boat-load safely through. 


FLYING MAN AND HIS 
PIGEON -. 


How It Saved His Life 


Ensign Finch, an airman of the; 
American navy, owes Jus ule to his 
carrier pigeon, 

Flying over the Atlantic, jis petrol | 
became exhausted before he could 
reach land, and Ins seaplane fel and 
Noated helplessly as night was approach- 
ing. His pigeon, his sole companion, 
was his only hope of signalling for help. 
He attached to the bird’s leg an alu- 
minium message cylinder with this 
appeal: ‘ Down, ten miles west of sub-- 
marine chaser, at 4.15 p.m. No gas.” 

Nearly seven hours later the bird flew 
through the open window of a bedroom 
in a seaside hotel at Atlantic City, and 
fell exhausted on the floor. A naval 
officer in the hotel realised at once the 
full meaning of the message—that out in 
the darkness of the night a fellow officer 
was floating, lost, and in imminent peril, 
and he swiftly roused his comrades along 
the shore, so that patrol boats with 
searchlights were sent out. 

At length, drifting and waiting, the 
young officer was found, not too much 
overcome to telephone orders to the 
hotel to feed with its favourite food the 
faithful bird that had saved his life. 


BRAVE FEAT ON A SHIP 


The King's Silver Medai for bravery 
has been given to Mr. Joha Nicol, chief 
engineer of the ss. Themistocles, of 
Aberdeen. <A fire broke out in one of 
the coal bunkers of the ship when there 
were 1000 invalid troops on board, 

Only one man at a time could creep 
into the bunker to play the hose on the 
flames, and no one could remain more 
than a féw minutes because of the 
escaping gas. Two men were overcome 
while in the bunker; and Mr. Nicol, 
though suffering severely from the gas, 
rescued them by creeping pagt 200 
tons of coal and dragging them out. 
The .coal, if disturbed, would have 
fallen and buricd them all. 

The Children’s Newspaper salutes 
IEneineer John Nicol. oF 


r 


| 
A Bird Attacks a Man 


A farmer at Goring, near Reading, 
has just had evidence of the magnificent 
courage of a wounded falcon. ‘the bird 


Gene down from the clouds to seize 


a pigeon he had shot, but itself received 
a disabling charge from the farmer’s gun. 
The marksman endeavoured to capture 
the falcon, but the bird, regarding attack 
as the safest form of defence, boldly 
assailed him, and three times sprang at 
his face. The farmer was driven off, 
but at last killed his antagonist, which 
proved to be a fine young female 
peregrine falcon, with a spread of four 
feet from tip to tip of the wings. 

Our birds of prey, almost exte#minated 
beiore the war, have increased in the 
keepers’ absence ; golden eagles have 
trebled in number, buzzards are rela- 
tively common, sparrow hawks are seen 
again, harriers are on the wing, and 
indeed the whole tribe of winged enemies 
of rats, mice, and sparrows, the farmer’s 
greatest foes, have slowly regained their 
place in the scheme of life. 

This wounded falcon exactly meets 
the unconsciously comical description of 
a certain creature by a French natural- 
ist: ‘ This animal is dangerous, for, 
when attacked, it defends itself 1” ; 


RAT COATS FOR LADIES 


» -\ veterinary inspector declares that 
too rat skins used for lining fur coats 
would be equal to the lining of a 
hundred-guinea coat. Rats now do 
£15,000,000 worth of damage in a year. 


FRIENDS MEET AGAIN 


Two friends went to the war from 
New York. Tach thought he saw the 
other killed. One wrote home that he 
was at the funeral of the other. And 
the other day they met ‘n New York! 


THE ONLY WAY ° 


The only real joy of life, said John 
Ruskin, is work. ‘The Prussian Minister 
of Finance agrees. Prussia is poor, he 
told the Prussian Parhament. ‘' We are 
bent and beaten,” he said, “ but not 
dishonoured. Our only path of re- 
demption lies in plain, honest work.” 


IS SILENCE CRUEL ? 


Speech is silvern and silence is golden, 
the copybooks have told us; now the 
Law Courts have been asked to decide 
whether silence is cruel. The question 
arose in the case of a taxi driver who 
would not speak to his wife. The 
magistrate decided that he could not 
legally call it cruelty. 


THANKS TO THE LITTLE FISHES 
Malaria being largely spread by 
mosquitoes, the mosquitoes are being 
kept down in certain parts of America 
by the use of enormous numbers of 
minnows. The minnows eat the larvae 
of the mosquitoes, and so prevent 
millions of them from being bred. 


ICELAND GROWS 


The full facts about the last volcanic 
eruption in Iceland’ are now known. 


A new promontory has been formed { 


four miles long by one mile wide. It 
is strewn with glacial fragments, some 
100 feet square ; and the whole of this 
new area of Iceland territory represents 
a weight of two hundred million tons, 


P.CTURES DRAWN FROM MEMORY 


The Royal Drawing Society, which 
has been holding its thirtieth annual 
exhibition at the Guildhall Art Gallery 
in J.ondon, aims at the encouragement 
of drawing from memory of things scen. 
The object must be closely observed, 
even by the youngest child, fixed in the 
mind, and then reproduced according 
to the memory of it that remains. In 
this way observation of artistic effect 
is encouraged, and ihe mere copying of 
detail is avoided, the picture being re- 
created out of the mind. ’We give 
elsewhere a number of interesting 
drawings from the exhibition. 


Lhe ; Children’s Newspaper 


Gathered by 


There are 3350 war-widows in Kent. 


Bavarian poachers have shot 70 game- 
keepers since the revolution. 

A million and a quarter frozen sheep 
are awaiting shipment from Australia. 


The Ford motor-works in America 
are arranging to employ 1,000 wounded 
soldiers. . 

The Russian Bolsheviks admit 
officially that they have executed 3300 
of their countrymen. 

Butterflies nine inches “wide from 
wing-tip to wing-tip have been collected 
in China. 

The British Government — printing 
works printed during the last two years 
548,000,000 forms for public use. 


Over 200,000 mustard-gas shells, made 
in America too late for the war, have 
been dropped into the Atlantic 500 yards 
deep. 

The representative managers of ].ondon 
schools have passed a resolution asking 
for the prohibition of the sale of alcohol 
to young people under 18. : 

We have now 700,000 war pensioners, 
of whom 1435 are blind, 10,000 deaf, 
24,000 without a limb, and 128,000 with 
an injured limb, 


Tt is suggested in Kensington that a 
register of landlords should be kept at 
the Town Hall showing to whom the 
Jand and houses belong. 


The great steamship Aquitania made 
nine trips to America during the war, 
and brought on an average more than 
6500 troops at cach trip. 

The French Government is minting 
go million nickel coins instead of copper, 
each pierced with. a hole to prevent 
it being mistaken for silver. 

As the Lord Mayor’s chaplain passed 
a group of Bradford children the other 
day he heard one say, ‘‘ There goes the 
Lord Mayor’s Charlie Chaplin ! ” 

Sea trips from Glasgow to St. lilda, 
the remotest of the -British Isles in the 


I Atlantic, will be resumed this summer— 


a sign that the mines have been cleared. 

Thirteen Canadian towns — have 
adopted by-laws in favour of building 
inexpensive houses with public money, 
the total outlay being a million pounds. 

As a result of newspaper publicity, 
Jack Cornwell's ‘mother’s pension has 
been more than doubled. Publicity 
ought not to have been needed in such a 
case as this. ; 

A horse which went through the whole 
of the war in France, and was sent back 
bearing the label ‘‘ Please give me a 
good home,” has been sold for 142 
guincas., 

The Thames Angling Preservation 
Society, restocking the river above 
Twickenham with fish, put in nearly 
200,000 last month, chiefly roach and 
perch. 

The Belgian Government is taxing 
the Drink Trade heavily, and proposes 
to stop the sale of liquor by the glass 
and to limit the quantity allowed to be 
stored on premises. 

The Swedish Red Cross is offering to 
receive for four months, as farmhouse 
guests, 600 children who have suffered 
in health through the war. The ex- 
penses of travel will be paid. 

Once of the difficulties of demobilising 
the army and clearing up the accounts 
of each soldier is that there are thou- 
sands of the same name—6,000 John 
Smiths and 2,o00 William Browns. 


A PLOUGHBOY’S OFFICE 
The death is announced of Mr. I. W. 
Woolworth, the ploughboy who founded 
the ‘‘ Five Cent Store ’’ in America. He 
began business in one room with a 


capital of £60, and when he dicd he 


employed 25,000 people, and had a 
yearly turnover of £15,000,000. His 
offices ia New York areshown on page 12. 
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THE FALCON TURNS |News From Everywhere| POWER F ROM THE 


SANDS 


NATURE COMES TO THE 
HELP OF MAN 


Opening Up New Oil Supplies 
GREAT WEALTH OF CANADA 


By our Scientific Expert 


One more example comes this week 
of the marvellous way in which Nature 
yields up her powsrs to man just when 
he seems to need them most. . 

Stored away in the carth are all the 
raw materials man needs as civilisation 
proceeds. Man has only to find them 
and use them. Take the great strain on 
our fuel resources today, > 

The needs of the world are so great 
that there lias never before been such 
a strain on industry, and therefore on 
fuel, which means power, : 

While stupendons efforts have been 
made to discover new sources of fuel, 
two vast sources have lain dormant--- 
the great shale oil-frelds of Norfolk and 
Devon, contaiming oi! equal in value to 
all the gold in South Atrica; and the 
wide tracts of bituminous sand in Canada. 


The Sands of Athabasca 


Shale oil contains sulphur, which, on 
burning, produces a corrosive acid that 
ruins engines or boilers, and so has 


defied the scientist and engimeer: 
bituminous sand has been neglected 


because it was hundreds of miles away 
fram any means of transport, 

The scientist, has now nearly solved 
the problem of extracting the sulphur 
from shale oil, and the engineer is fast 
building a new railroad) which will 
enable the ol from the sand to be 
delivered to industrial centres. These two 
tremendous problems are being solved at 
a time when the demand for oil becomes 
of paramount importance to us all. 

In the neighbourhood of the Atha- 
basca Lake, in the province of Alberta, 
Canada,. enormous quantities of black, 
viscous sand are to be found. Some- 
times they are near the surface of 
the ground, sometimes in. streaks a 
little below. ‘the sand is more sticky 


near the surface, because the light 
spirits it contains have evaporated. 
leaving only the heavier oils. As we go 


deeper down the sand appears inore 
wet, and contains all grades of oil. 


Waiting for a Railway 

Many reports have been published 
about the sands of Athabasca—-its 
properties have been known for some 
years ; but it exists jn a mountainous 
and. almost) unapproachable — district, 
where transport is slow and dithicult, 
and, despite the vast wealth that has 
lain there, nothing could be done to 
expioit it. But a new railway is being 
built through the province, and when 
transport is available the bituminous 
sands will come within reach of the chem- 
ist, and hundreds of millions of tons of oil- 
bearing material will await his treatment. 

How will the oils be extracted from the 
sand ? Thesand, on being heated ina still, 
will give off petrol, then paraffin, then 
a heavier otl suitable for engines, then 
lubricating oil, and afterwards vaseline, 
pitch, and coke. The crude oil can, it 
necessary, be run through pipe lines to 
some convenient place where the refinery 
is, and there split up into grades. 

The Drain on Oil Supplies 

In Canada, agricultural work is grow- 
ing at a rapid pace, and. nearly all 
modern agricultural machines will be 
driven by oil. Lhe expansion that is 
taking place everywhere would be a 
big drain on our present oil supplies; 
but these bituminous sands of Athabasca 
should provide all the oil wanted by ° 
Canada, and greatly relieve the position 
in the oil world. The efforts now being 
made to distil the shale in Norfolk and 
Devonshire will, it is to be hoped, help 
our own country im the same wav. T. 3B. 
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GUILDHALL 


Pictures Drawn by Children 


ADVENTURES NEXT 


News comes slowly from the Poles ; 
the hurly-burly of the modern world 
is of no account there. The slow- 
going, quaint-looking, but often sterl- 
ing little Eskimos who live within the 

Arctic Regions will see more of the 


outer world when the flying men 
take their engines Farthest North, 
but this ice-bound world to which 


Captain Amundsen is preparing to 
go is still for- most of the year a 
dark and desolate land. Now that 
the war is over a picce of North Pole 
news comes which is well worth 
telling, however late it is. 

| It is the story of the setting up of 
}a complete electric generating plant 
within a few hundred miles of the 
: North Pole. It was working there in 
ithe carly days of the war, away in 
Crocker Land, rr degrees from— the 
Pole. Tt is strange to read of this 
little group of men, with an author, 
aw scientist, a doctor, and a cook, 
building their little house round a 
tank, lighting up the darkness of the 
Aretic night so that distant Eskimos 
'must have stared in wonder, making 
the house so warm amid the ice that 
they had to throw ice in to cool it! 


The Eskimo’s Load 

All these things were happening 
:It degrees from the North Pole 
while the Germans were coming on in 
the: early days of the war; and the 
story is just told by Mr. J. L. Allen, 
-{; a member of the expedition, in one of 
Tithe electrical, papers —the General 
Electric Review. 

The expedition was shipped north- 
ward in a sealing ship, the Diana, and 
disembarked at Etah, in’ Greenland, 
pon the stony refuse of a retreating 
Solacier, where there were four or five 
Ieskimo houses. The tittle men helped 
the vovagers to carry their equipment 
ashore, and amazed them by their 
estreagth. One Teskime coolly walked 
up the beach with a load of nearly 
three-and-a half hundredweight shing 
Jou tis back, 

! The expedition built a house round 

the huge 300-gallon tank which was 
(a chief part of its equipment; the 
| housé was 34 feet square, the living- 
room in the middle, and bedrooms, 
photographic room, electrical room, 
and workshop ranged around. 


The Wrong Label 

When the complete plant had been 
installed, one of a 1000 cases of 
liquid fuel that had been taken out 
was broken open, the engine tank was 
filled, and an attempt was made to 
start her by turning a crank, as it is 
turned when a motor-car is started. 
The engineer began vigorously whirl- 
ing the crank, but nothing happened. 
He was followed by the geologist, the 
zoologist, the doctor, the cook, and, 
last of all, the strong Eskimos, but 
still nothing happened. It seemed 
as if all their elaborate preparations 
were of no avail. Everything seemed 
in order, yet the engine would not go. 

At last the engine was primed with 
ether from the doctor’s stores, and 
then she went merrily, but she 


Dog and Sheep. By Mary Forster -Knight 


Blackand White 6y Maraaret Stockdale, ag 


tmps. By Mary Forster-Knight, age 16 


‘PIOTURES FROM ROYAL DRAWING 
SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION AT LONDON 
GUILDHALL. See pane 4 


| The Children’s Newspaper . 
GIRL ARTISTS AT THE} Blaze of Light in Arctic Nigh 


How Two Little Puppies Stopped the 
Last Chance of Wireless Telegraphy 


CAPTIVATING STORY OF AN EXPEDITION IN CROCKER LAND 
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t |LIFE ON AN ENGLISH 
SCHOOL FARM 


Learning to Be Useful 


DOOR TO THE POLE 


stopped again the moment the ether 
was exhausted. In the end the tank 
was emptied and another case was 
poured in, and then it was discovered 
that the first case had been filled with 
kerosene, wrongly labelled! An odd 
little adventure to begin with ! 

The machinery now ran well, and 
the whole establishment was soon a 
blaze of light in the midst of the 
Arctic darkness, one big lamp burning 
at the front door serving as a beacon 
for the Eskimos who came to see the 
new wonder from many miles away. 


The Tank Problem 

The house was warmed by the spare 
heat that had been generated by the 
electrical machinery, but it had been | 
built, after the Arctic fashion, to keep 
in all the heat, and soon the whole 
place became so hot that every door 
and window that could be opened had 
to be flung wide, and chunks of icc 
thrown into the 300-gallon water 
tank around which the rooms had 
been built. Se the Arctic darkness 
and cold both lost their terrors, 

Outside the house, some distance 
away, a lighted shelter had been buili 
for the Weather Bureau instrument ; 
and this the [+kimo visitors found a 
very convenient place on which to pile 
their sledges, above the reach of thei: 
hungry dogs, who otherwise persisted 
in cating the sealskin lashings of their 
masters’ property. 

The expedition tried to establish 
wircless communication with the world | 
outside, but did not succeed. There 
was no clevation of sufficient height 
to serve for the crection of a receiver 
for messages that might be sent from 
afar, and the winds were too strong 
for kites to be flown. So a movement 
was made to a neighbouring island, 
the generating plant being transferred 
and set up there. The problem was |. 
how to remove the 300-gallon tank, 
around which the house had been built, | 
and finally it had to be cut into halves 
with a chisel before they could get it out 


The Last Kite 


But on the island, after all, the wire 
less could not be established. The 
kites could not be kept up high enoug): 
to act in a sustained way as receivers 
of the calls that might be vibrating 
through the polar atmosphere, and il! 
luck attended them. They were 
smashed by the winds, they collided | 
together in mutual destruction, and 
the very last kite of all came to the 
most ignominious end. Taken away 
into the icy-solitudes to forward the 
march of science, the final hope of the 
expedition, so far as wireless tele- 
graphy was concerned, was destroyed 
by two cheerful Eskimo puppies, who 
made a bed of it and left it a wreck ! 

Still the party did not wholly fail. 
They ‘spent two years in scientific 
observation, and all the while kept 
their generation of electricity going 
for domestic purposes; and the light 
they flashed into the wintry nights 
from mainland and island will long 
remain a talked-of memory among 
the Eskimos whose home is next door 
to the Pole. 
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Getting Ready for a Drive 


SCHOOL OHI LDREN AT WORK AT MISS 
IGABEL FRY'S WENDOVER SCHOOL 
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The Great House of a 
Great People 


td : | 
None of us will ever forget |“ 


these years in which this land of 
ours has seemed so well worth 
dying for, but what we have now 
to remember to do is to make our | 
land worth living in. ‘ 
It is the most beautiful land 
on earth. It is the birthplace of 
liberty and the cradle of peace. 
It is the treasure house of know- , 
ledge and the temple of thought. : 
Not once nor twice but many: 
times it has been the fortress and | 
the saviour of the world. | 
There are Jands with vaster 
spaces than these little islands ; 
there are lands with nobler Jand- | 
scapes, broader rivers, greater 
heights. But there is no land so 
homely as this, so comfortable, 
so friendly ; with all the dignity 
of a thousand years of greatness 
and all the closeness of a brother. ' 
There are no country lanes like 


& @B 


The Americans Win 
HERE is a friendly jealousy between 


the two great branchés of the} 


English-speaking race, but the Ameri- 
cans certainly win in their last story 
against us. The Englishman quoted, 
‘With great pride, the old saying that 
gurs isan Empire on which the sun never 
sets, and the American drawled out 
quietly, “‘ Well, 1 guess that is because 
God will not trust you after dark.’ We 
can forgive him for that. 


=. 
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How to Civilise the World 

1+ will never do to let the pessimist 
know the facts: what would his 
pessimism do then, poor thing ? But 
for those of us who know that man has 
come up out of the pit and is climbing 
to the heights here is a capital true story. 
It is told by a famous man who was 
travelling on the Congo. He came 
across an 
hard at work developing industry and 
agriculture and lifting his people to a 
high, wholescme, peaceful life. Yet this 


enlightened Congo Chief | 


ours, no green fields like ours ; no! chief had never known his mother, and 


heather so springing, no hedge- | according to the barbarous custom of } 


rows so gay, no gorse so golden, | his people he should have been buried: 


no roses so red. A dear little; 
land is ours. - | 

And yet in this great little | 
land there are millions of people ! 
crammed in houses that ought to : 
be burned. ‘They live in narrow 
streets where the sun never | 
shines, in dark and stifling rooms, : 
sometimes in garrets and some- | 
times in cellars, and the very air} 
they breathe is fouled. 

Hundreds of thousands of! 
houses are more like graves to, 
die in than homes to live in;j 


alive in his mother’s grave. A mis- 
sionary saved him from this fate, put 
him to school, and made him what he is. 
That is the way to civilise the world: 
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The Loafers 


M Ucu trouble is being caused through- 

out the country through the abuse 
of the Government’s plan for reheving 
unemployment after the war. About 
a million people are receiving a sub- 
stantial allowance from the State as 
long as they have nothing to do, and 


we have allowed them to stand immense numbers of people are refusing 


until they are tumbling down. 
In a great city like York, in 
the very shadow of the great 
cathedral there, a man was found | 
rapidly dying of consumption in| 
the kitchen where his wife and 
children live and take their; 
meals. It was the only place | 
there was for him to lie in. All; 
over this country people die for ; 
want of room to live ; for want; 
of sun and light and air and space. 

Now the war has made us} 


1 
' 


lhe idle. 


to work because it pavs them better to 
A taxpayer found a ycung 
man Icafing on a playing field and in- 
vited him to work. ‘ Well, you see, 
sir,’ said he, “the Government gives 
me 295. a week for doing nothing, aud if 
you give me 36s. | am working a week 
for 7s., and it’s ‘not good enough.” 
Another boy has been fined for gambling 
with this State allowance, and there is 
no doubt that the abuse of this grant 
has built up an army of loafers. Some- 
thing will have to be done. 


-and men would never fly. 


The Children’s Newspaper 


re 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE [gels 


Fleetway House, Farringdon Street,. London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


The Two Crossings 

OMEBODY has pointed out that 
Columbus first began to talk of 
crossing the Atlantic in the year in which 
printing was brought to England, and it 
is interesting to find flying men talking 
of crossing the Atlantic in the year in 


| Which printing gives the children their 


first newspaper. Nearly four and a 
half centuries bridge these two events. 
What will be happening at the end of 
four and a half centuries more > 


8 
Proverb of the Day 


Memorandum for the Peace Conference : 
All ts lost that is poured into a cracked bowl 


& 


The Pessimist 
HERE is still a pessimist. Ile is 
Tord Cheylesmore. He was pre- 
senting the Challenge Shield for which 
sixty thousand Empire boys have shot 
at Bisley. Jord Cheylesmore took the 
opportunity of saying to the boys that 
he did not kelieve wars would ever 
cease. We beg to differ. There was 
once a man who said that ships would 
never sail, and trains would never run, 
There was 
once an old lady who saw a giraffe at the 
Zoo and cried aloud, “ I don’t believe 
it!’’ There was once another old lady 
who watched George Stephenson trying 
to get his engine to go. Watching it 
standing there, she cried, “ It will never 
go”; watching it go, she cried, “Ut 
will never stop” ; and, watching it stop, 
she had no words left. We often think 
of her, and we present our old lady with 
much respect to Lord Cheylesmore. 
& 
I counsel thee, if thou hast a trusty friend, 


go to see him often, because a road which is 
seldom trod gets ehoked with brambles. 


ashamed of it all, and great i- 


things are going to happen. The: , ' 


beginning of shame is the begin- 


ning of pride, and we shall make | RK 


To the Little Lady in Kensington Gardens 


We hope she is happy; she must have looked like a dream of Sir Joshua 
eynolds in that burst of spring sunshine, with Peter Pan and the fountains. — I[t 


this land a land to be proud of} was T. B. of the Weekly Dispatch who noticed her, and wrote these pleasant lines. 


ret. 
wg for eight thousand million 
bricks. We are going to build 
them into houses, so that when 
we all grow up we may hold our) 
heads high as we walk about in) 
Shakespeare’s Jand, for these 
millions of people who now die 
slowly in their slums will have 
houses fit to live in, with little | 
gardens round them, and the 
wind blowing in at the windows, 
and hot and cold water running 
through, and the sun peeping in 
through the blind. 


A proud little land we shall) 


really be then—the great house 
of a great people, A.M. 


The Government is arrang- | 


] PASSED you in the Flower Walk, 
With your fur cap all awry ; 
You viewed me and my terrier 
With a not unfriendly cye. 


Vou waved a silver rattle; 
T almost raised my hat, 
But Nurse drew your attention 
To a black and woolly cat. 


You surveyed the sawdust creature 
With a disconcerting stare ; 

At me you slightly squinted 
Thro’ a lock of curly hair. 


Then suddenly you dimpled, 
You crowed aloud in glec ; 

For some mysterious reason 
You laughed, } think, at me 


And the music of your laughter 
With me for ever stays, 


“While a fragment of your sunshine 
Still brightens dreary days. 


= 
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Do Animals Grieve for 
Lost Friends? 


Tn his interesting book on the intelli- 
gence and emotions of animals, Professor 
Romanes detains us only for a few 
moments with cows and bulls, becausc, 
apparently, they were teo commonplace 
to study. But now comes a story from 
Essex which he would have rejoiced to 
know, the story of a herd that mourned. 

A cow died, and remained where it 
had lain down under a tree, until a cart 
could be obtained to take its body away. 

All that day, the herd, comprising an 
old bull, several cows, and some calves, 
roamed near the spot, approaching from 
time to time to smell and lick the side 
and face of the dead cow. When a cart 
arrived next morning, the herd slowly 
drew near and watched the procedure 
with hanging heads and “ an indescrib- 
able expression, which seemed halt- 
questioning and half-sympathetic, in 
their eyes.” 

While the body was being raised intu 
the cart, the bull and seven cows went 
up and licked the animal's face. When 
their dead friend was eventually carried 
away, they stood watching it to the far 
side of the meadow, through the gate, 
and until the cart vanished. Then they 
went to the spot where the cow had lain 
and anxiously smelied all round it. 

The cow shows her love for a calf by 
licking it;: this herd showed their love 
for their dead friend in the same way. 


TIP-CAT 

Standing in his own light: The man 
in the moon. 

° i) ® 

Tn its Dest days the Dual Monarchy 
called itself Austria-Hungary ; but since 
it had a severse it has become hungry 
Austria. 


a 2 3 

The height of. respectability: A top 
hat. : , 
: ® a @ 

What is the difference between a 
viper and a boy doing sums?) Onc 
is a small snake, and the other is a little | 
adder. 

D) 2 @ 

Canon Drummond denounces the Jazz 
as a dance “for low niggers.” Evi- 
dently he considers that everybody who 
learns it should Le on the black list. 

2 ) fc) : 

Vhe finishine torch: Tipping the 
waiter. 

>. ® 2 

Feonomists are horrified at the rate 

of our national expenditure, and insist 


that we must 
a retrench. But 

# that is what 
Ne Swe have been 
Sef doing for 
~.. years. Instead 
of digging ourselves 
into more holes, it is 
time we ditg ourselves 
ont. 

a° @ 2 

A club secretary tells 
us that “ almost all 
tennis clubs — suffered 
greatly during the war.” 
It is well known that 


PETER PUCK 


| WANTS TO KNOW Z 
| Why people don't during the war nobody 


live in caravans if could stand the racket. 
there are no houses © ° © 


Little Willie has been protesting that 
he was ignored when his father abdi- 


cated, ‘ £ was passed over,’ he says. 
The Allies, whe would like te have him, 
| complain that he was not passed over. 


A Child’s Prayer for Happiness 
Let Thy power be known, O Lord, threugh- 
lout the earth. 
| Let the wrath of nations be scattered and 
the: powers of evil breken; let the tumults 
of the world be turned to Thine own ends, 
that freedom and Jove, and justice and merey, 
and the happiness that comes with these may 


*" spread throughout alf tands. 
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PUZZLE OF THE 
ADRIATIC PORTS 


A Great Power and Her 
Little Neighbours 


ITALY & HER COAST DEFENCES 


By Our International Correspondent in Europe 


It has often happened that, after 
winning wars, Allied Governments have 
quarrelled among themselves, 

The latest example before the Great 
War was the dispute which arose in 
Yo13 between Serbia, Greece, and Bul- 
garia after these three nations had 
beaten Turkey in 1912. They could not 
agrce about dividing the land which 
they had taken from Turkey, and they 
actually fought among themselves. 


There has already been fighting be- 
tween those who were Allies in the war, 
but happily only here and there, and 
not on a large scale. Every effort has 
been made to keep the peace between 
Italians and the Southern Slavs im 
certain territories of Eastern Europe 
which are claimed by both. 


The Biggest Race in Europe 


The Southern Slavs are often called 
the Jugo-Slavs, Jugo being the Russian 
word meaning ‘ South ’’: it should be 
spelt Juvo, for that is how they pro- 
nounce it. These people are of the 
same race as Russians, Poles, Serbians, 
and, Bulgarians. This Slav race is the 
most numerous race in Europe. As 
many as 140,000,000 people belong to it. 


Where it came from, and why 
it is called ‘‘ Slav,” are mattcrs about 
which learned men stil) argue. 9 Our 
word “slave’’ is known to be con- 
nected with the Slavs, fer they were 
sent to many countries us captives by 
the Germans, who supplicd the slave 
markets of urope in the Dark Ages. 


Gradually some of them emerged 
from their unfortunate state of subjec- 
tion, founded powerful States, and 
created a noble art and literature. But 
there were still a large number who 
could not free themselves from the 
domination of other races. “The Turkish 
Empire contained a great many Slavs ; 
it is hard to say whether they were 
worse treated by the Turks or by the 
Austrians, who were continually fighting 
with Turkey. Sometimes they were 


under onc ; sometimes under the other. f- 


Broken Promises of Austria 


For a great mahy fears before it 
came to an end the Austrian Empire 
had included millions of them, and it was 
these who became known as the Southern 
Slavs. They had mostly been joined to 
the Empire not by conquest, but by 
treaties, which gave them certain rights 
of governing themselves, using their 
own language, and so on. But the 
rulers of Austria did not observe these 
treaties. They robbed the Slavs of their 
liberty, and therefore made them dis- 
contented and eager for an opportunity 
to break. away from the Austrian 
Empire and to found an independent 
State of their own. 
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away from Austria which happened 
during the war, was a bishop. His 
name was Strossmayer. 

He was a man of sturdy chara¢ter as 
well as wise discretion. He came of a 
peasant family, and, being a clever boy, 
was educated by his ents’ sacrifices 
and his own exertions for the priesthood. 


-|He never lost his peasant sturdiness. 


When the Emperor Francjs Joseph re- 
buked him for a fault of which he bad 
been falsely accused, he replied, although 
he was a guest at an Imperial reception : 
‘““ My conscience is clear, your majesty,” 
and walked out. 


A Secret Treaty Comes to Light 

False accusations were common 
against Southern Slav leaders. A num- 
ber of them were tried, found guilty of 
treason, and sent to prison. Not jong 
afterwards it was discovered that all 
the documents produced to prove their 
guilt were forged, and the Emperor 
was obliged to order that the prisoners 
should be set free, 

By such shameful means the Austrians 
tried to terrorize their subjects, but it 


| 


1 


| 


| 


“FLOODS THREATEN | “ WHERE AM 1?” 


THE MINES . 


Will the Rains Put Out 
Our Fires ? 


The coal-owners of South Stafford- 
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we ee ew ee 


FROM THE CLOUDS 


How a Lost Airman Will 
Find Himself 


shire are becoming very anxious about | WONDERFUL USE OF WIRELESS 


the flooding of the mines, partly owing 
to the rainy season. Should their fears 
come true, the coai shortage will be more 


IN THE AIR 
By our Aerial Correspondent 
Out of the wireless system devised 


acute, and the heavy rains, it may be};,, trapping U-boats and Zeppelins 


said, will be putting out our fires, 


ihey 
e 


year they have been raising 52 tons of 


have been developed means of piloting 


complain that during the past }aircraft by wireless. 


Submarines and Zeppelins used to 


water for every ton of coal, and that the | send wireless signals to their shore 


cost is more than they can afford. They 


suggest that it is possible that the whole up 


stations, and these signals were picked 
by two wireless stations on the 


coalfields may be flooded, and the best | Enpiish coast, built at a great distance 


seams made inaccessible. They would | from cach other. 


The known distance 


like the country to share the expense Of | hetween the two English stations then 


pumping out the water. 

This. is clearly a case for coping with 
the difficulty on a large scale in a com- 
prehensive way, such as would be far 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin lured the chtidren from the German town which broke its word 


and would not pay his bill. 
The Pied Piper of Petrograd is luring Russia and her children to destruction. 


only made then: more determined to Tree 
themselves, and in the war they did all 
they could to hasten Austria's defeat. 


The Allies were glad of the help of the 
Southern Slavs, and made a promise to 
them that they should have a State of 
their own after the war. It was not easy 
to get the Italian Government to agree 


| to this, for Italy had long kept a cOvetous 


eye on large parts of Europe which the 


‘Southern Slavs intended to take imto 


Now at the Peace Con- 


This opportunity came when Austria | their State. | k 
was in difficulty during the Great War. | ference the Italian delegates claim these 
If people are justly treated by govern- | territories, basing their claim upon a 


ments, as the South African Boers were | secret treaty made when Italy joined | 


by the British Government, they are; the Allies in 1915, and also upon the 
towers of strength in-time of treuble. | fact that numbers of Italians are among 
their inhabitants. What the rulers otf 


The world marvelled to sce the Boers, 
who had fought against us in 1400, fighting 
side by side with us in rq1y. No one 
was surprised when the Southern Slavs 
turned against Austria, because all the 
world knew how unjustly Austria had 
treated them. 


The leader of the Southern Slavs in 
the period which went before the Great, 
War, the man who did more than any 
other individual to prepare the break- ° 


Italy want is to have all the shores ct 
the Adriatic Sea, so that their navy 
may be supreme in those waters. 

The great mass of the Italian people 
would, no doubt, be glad to settle down 
peaceably with the Southern Slavs, 
but, as usual, the ambitions and anti- 
quated ideas of politicians have pro- 
duced complications—and the People, 
all of us as well as Italians and Southern 
Slavs, arc likely to suffer. HF. 


easicr if the Government owned the 
coal, and worked it for the advantage 
of the nation as a whole. 

Water, above or below ground, takes 
its own course without regard to pro- 
perty rights, and should be controlle 
with an equal freedom; but that is 
impossible where there ar: manv owners, 
some of whom are free from the dangers 
that come to others, 

For the Government to give help in 
money here and there is an unscientific 
way of dealing with a serious difficulty, 
and a broader and sounder method 1s 
needed. The appeal of the coal-owners 
is an admission of the failure ot private 
ownership in face of one ot the com- 
monest of mining drawbacks. 

NATIVE FRIENDS OF CIVILISATION 

The French gift vf governing less 
civilised peoples has just been shown 
in the part of Morocco under their pro- 
tection. A rebellion, which broke out 


‘in the Tafilet region during the war, has 


been suppressed entirely by loyal native 
troops. The whole campaign was planned 
and carried through by a native chief 
who realises the benefit of French rule. 


became the base line of a triangle, and 
the other two sides of the triangle 
were casily calculated, each operator 
measuring the varying distance from 
which the German signal was received. 


The operators at once communicated 
to cach other by a land telephone and 
together worked out their two sets of 
calculations, and drew the entire tri- 
angle, with the result that at the apex, 
where the two new lines crossed, the 
German submarine or airship was to be 
found. This was all done in a minute or 
two, and British flying boats, flying 
machines, and light warships were imme- 
diately directed to proceed at the highest 
speed to the apex of the wireless triangle. 


How the Plan will Work 


The great U-boat trap off Felixstowe, 
known as the ‘' Spider's Web,” wax 
worked in this way. By practically the 
same method one or more of the flying 
machines flying the Atlantic Ocean 
will be guided over the waters. At 
intervals the pilot will send out i 
wireless signal, This will be picked up 
by widely separated coast stations and 
by any battleship operators within 
wireless range. Then a new pointing 
instrument will swing in the direction 
from which the message is being re- 
ceived. Again the triangle between two 
receiving coast stations and the signal- 
ling machine will be plotted out. 


Within five minutes a message will 
be sent by wireless to the navigator in 
the machine, informing him exactly 
what was his position at the instant he 
sent his message. The pilot will mark 
this position on his map, and signal 
again, So a flying man, lost in the 
clouds, will find out from the earth the 
exact spot he occupies over the Atlantic. 


Rule of the Road in the Sky 


British aerial experts have now made 
complete rules of the air for their own 
country and for international approval 
at the Peace Conference. 


Acrodromes are divided into three 
zones, marked by white strips by day 
and ground-lights at night. Airmen 
must land in the left zone, and start 
from the right zone; the middle zonc 
will be a running ground in which landing 
machines will come to a standstill. 

When a red flag is flying on an 
aerodrome, pilots must descend in a 
circle to the right ; when a blue flag is 
flown they will circle to the left. After 
leaving the ground machines must fly 
straight for 500 yards to prevent col- 
lisions, and no tricks in the air will be 
allowed within a distance of 1000 yards 
or a height of ooo feet. When two 
airuaft approach, each must keep to 
the right. 

! There will be a standard test for pilots . 
ot all nations, and machines plying tor 
hire will have to pass a series of ex- 
aminations, beginning with drawings 
of the design, before the work is started. 

Vive letters on tne wings will enable 
the craft to be known trom afar. The 
first letter will be the national mark of 
the country ; the other four will denote 
the private ownership. Every grou 

| of letters will contain at least one vowel, 
‘to make a pronounceable word. E. \W, 
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A SCHOOL DEBATE 


Should the Coal-Mines 
Belong to the Country ? 


Resolution : 


the whole nation and not for profit. 


John Citizen : I move that this schocl 
agrees with the resolution, and | will 


give three reasons, 


First, the coal never ought to have 
The 
minerats which, with the land, are the 


becn owned by private persons. 


foundation of the country’s wealth, 
were not placed where they are by any 
human action, and should have been 
reserved “for the common good. It 
buried money is found it belongs to 
the State now, and cual is buried trea- 
sure. A bad beginning was made when 
it was treated as private property, and 
it has led to bad results. 

These bad results are my second point, 
which is that the private working of 
mines has been a failure. Coal is now 
worked by 1500 bodies of owners in a 
wasteful way. They compete with each 
other in buying what is needed to work 
the mines, and so send up the price of 
what they buy, and that raises the price 
of coal. The State could buy cheaper. 

Many of the poorer owners have not 
cnough money to work the mines pro- 
perly or make the conditions of working 
safe for the miners, who are therefore 
discontented. Each company working 
by itself cannot use its materials to the 
Lest advantage, many wagons remain- 
ing idle while returning empty, whereas 
it all belonged to the State they could 
be used wherever they were wanted. 

Lastly, out of 13 members lately 
sitting as a Coal Commission of owners, 
ininers, and manufacturers, ten agreed 
that private ownership has failed. 


Private Energy — 


William Freedom : I oppose the mo- 
tion. John Citizen has said private 
ownership never ought to have existed. 
But it is here, and we must deal with 
things as we find them. i 


We have no reason for supposing that 
without private ownership the mining 
industry would ever have been started. 
states do not begin new industries, 
though perhaps they may carry them 
on when the greater energy of private 
people has made them a success. 


It is the spirit of business adventure 
which has made our country the leading 
coal-producing country of the world, and 
has laid the foundation of our manu- 
iactures and trade. Private ownership 
gives freedom to invention and im- 
provement, and rewards those who can 
mitroduce successful changes, whereas 
State management leads to sameness, 
stagnation, and officialism. It is con- 
tent to go on at a low level. Vast sums 
have been invested by adventurous 
private owners who have deserved their 
rewards, and their efforts sheuld not 
be endangered by a change in outside 
public opinion in favour of other methods. 


Government and New Ideas 


George Fairplay : William Freedom 
has not tried to answer the charge of the 
widespread failure of private ownership. 
He has only praised the system where it 
happens to have some success. 


If the management of the coal-mines 
were under the Government, is it not 
likely that, with their greater ‘resources 
and wider survey of mining, they would 
discover new ideas more readily than 
any private companies, cach intent on 
its own view of business, and often more 
afraid of expense than anything else ? 

Besides, there are many impediments 
in the way of mining which private 
owners have never succeeded in remov- 
ing, but which the Government would 
not tolerate for a year. I know a 
colliery that is closed down because a 
landowner would not let the coals pass 
by a railway across his land without 
making a charge that would have made 
the mining unprofitable. : 


That the time has come 
when the coal-mines should belong to 
the State and be worked for the good of 
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Presently all the railways will be 
under Government, and electricity pro- 
duced at the mines; and can we imagine 
the Government allowing the coal for 
working those great new systems to re- 
main controlled by a few owners ? Would 
that not be putting the fate of our 
country into quite a few hands ? 


Cost of Officials 

Samuel Holdfast: But is it not a 
fact that wherever there is public 
ownership there is a great expense in 
officialism—high salaries, and many of 
them?) And would not these expenses 
eat away any profits that State manage- 
ment might make, if it did make any ? 
. John Citizen: First T woula answer 
Hloldfast, and say that the talk of 
high salaries for Government officials is 
only, clap-trap ignorance passed from 
one ‘talker to another without know- 
ledge. Where are the high salaries in 
the Post Office, considering the amount 
of work done ? 

Businesses and public companies pay 
higher salaries than Governments and 
municipalities pay. As for more officials, 
more are necded in mines to ensure 
safety to life, which is the first charge 
on mining. To William) Freedom's 
warning against taking property with- 
out- paying for it, T reply that no one 
wishes to do that. Mines will be bought 
at a fair price. The owners will not 
suffer, and the whole of the citizens 
will be benefited, and the lives of the 
miners made brighter. 


TINY WILD BEASTS 


Take Care of Your Nose 


By Our Own Doctor 
- Some people have strange tastes in 
pets, and they may be interested to hear 
that Mr. J. D. Hamlyn, the dealer in 
wild animals, has pretty little tiger cubs 
for sale at £200 cach, and baby Indian 
bears at £20 each. ; 

But people who like such dangerous 
pets can get them much more easily 
and cheaply than that, for they have 
menagerics in their throats and noses 
containing creatures quite as dangerous 
as any wild beasts—-germs or microbes. 

Our noses, indeed, are constructed with 
twists and twirls in such a way as to 
catch most of the microbes we inspire 
with the air; and in the course of a 
day quite an ordinary nose will catch 
hundreds of thousands of micro-organ- 
isms. Most of the prisoners are harm- 
less, but some are dangerous; and the 
majority of them are caught in the 
sticky secretion of the nose, and die 
like flies caught on poisonous fly-papers. 

Little Strep-to-coccus 

Some of them, again, irritate the nostrils 
and cause sneezing fits that sneeze 
numbers of them into the air. But in 
spite of the poisonous secretion and the 
sneezing, most noses contain a few. 
They are deadly germs, with awe- 
inspiring names such as “ streptococcus,” 
but they are like tamed or chained wild 
beasts; they do not thrive, and they 
do not breed, and they do little or no 
harm. Nevertheless, they are danger- 
ous, for they are treacherous, like tame 
lions and tigers; and if a man be ill, or 
hungry, or fatigued, or exposed to bad 
air, they suddenly become ferocious 
and bite the nose that feeds them. 


A Very Bad Microbe 

One of the best known of the bad 
microbes is the microbe of pneumonia. 
When the “'flu” has weakened a 
man, it joins its ally, the streptococcus, 
fattacks the lungs, and causes septic 
pneumonia. The germ of pneumonia 
rand the streptococcus together have 
‘killed more men in one year than were 
killed by the war in four. 
' It is wise, in times of influenza, to 
‘douche the nose and gargle the throat 
so as to assist the nose and throat to get 
rid of their wild beasts ; but it is wiser 
still to breathe pure air, and eat good 
food, and take plenty of exercise, so 
that we may be healthy enough to keep 
harmless any wild beasts that may 
reside in the nose and throat, or may 
suddenly invade them. The best tamer 
of the wild beasts of Disease is Health. 


LETTERS TO GIRLS 


It is a great pleasure to be able to give the 
girl readers of the Children’s Newspaper the 
counsel of a lady whose poems have travelled 
wherever women speak our English tongue. 


3. Let Us Be Sincere 


Without absolute sincerity and truth- 
fulness the home beautiful of lovely 
womanhood cannot be constructed, yet 
it is a saddening and curious thing that 
the really sincere, the really truthful, 
girl is seldom found. 


It is said men are more sincere than 
women, but, if so, it is surely man’s fault. 
Man has held woman in such bondage— 
the bondage of old traditions and_pre- 
judice—for so many centuries that she 
has been afraid to speak the truth about 
herself, or express her real convictions. 


All that is being changed, however, and 
agirl of today will find fewer obstacles 
in the path of honest expression. Being 
sincere and truthful does not mean that 
we need always speak whatever is in the 
mind, or that we should force our ideas 
on others. It means, rather, that when 
your opinion on a subject is asked, you 
should say exactly what you believe, un- 
less for some good reasun you wish to say, 
“T would rather not express myself.”’ 
Never withhold an honest conviction 
for fear of making yourself unpopular, 
and never wait to find out what your 
questioner belicves, before auswering. 


Do Not Pretend 


Never feel afraid to say you have not 
formed a conviction, or that you are 
ignorant on some subject which: others 
are talking about. The wisest people 
are ignorant on some topics, and can 
learn by asking questions. The spy or 
the detective may pretend to know more 
than he does in order to draw out inform- 
ation from his associates ; but we need 
not employ such methods in our daily 
lives. Yet every day we find people 
doing these things. 

Thave heard this habit called tact, but 
it is subterfuge. Tact is quite another 
thing, and very important for a woman 
to possess. Absolute sincerity and tact 
can go hand in hand. A tactful woman 
will guide conversation away from any 
subject which she feels would be dis- 
tasteful to those present ; and if it comes 
to the point where she must express her 
opinion on a difficult subject, she will 
do it so frankly and modestly that it 
will be more educational than offensive. 


The sincere girl must be careful not 
to be egotistical or aggressive, for those 
traits rob her opinions of value. And 
she must carly learn the great value of 
silence at times, yet must never commit 
the black sin of silence when she should 
speak ; as when, for instance, she should 
defend some worthy cause which is 
being maligned. 


Strength in Silence 


It is a trivial thing to be “ popular” 
with a circle of gossiping human beings ; 
but it is a glorious thing to be popular 
with the Invisible Witnesses, God’s 
guardian angels, ever watching over the 
earth and secking for true souls, upon 
whom they bestow new power and 
courage to mect life’s troubles, 


There are pessimists who will tell you 
that the whole world would soon’ be 
chaos if men and women were to speak 
the absolute truth for one week; but 
sincerity does not demand that we 
should speak aloud every thought in 
our minds. We all talk too much, and 
the human race would be bencfhited if we 
Jearned the deep beauty and mysterious 
strength which lies in frequent silences, 

Nothing is more dreadful than the 
babbling woman who “ thinks aloud,” 
uttering every frivolous passing thought. 
Such a woman cannot be sincere. 
Sincerity calls for seasons of silent 
meditation, and for the seed of thought 
to grow into clear conviction. When 
such convictions come to you, do not 
fear to utter them. E.W.W. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s) THE RED STAR 
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News from the Depths 
of Space 


A FIERY FURNACE FAR 
BEYOND THE SUN 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


For this week’s news of the heavens 
we will penetrate far into the depths of 
space. Venus is to be our guide. 

Look out to the west. On any bright 
starlight cyening, as soon as it is dark, 
and about ten degrees south of Venus—- 
or 20 moons away—will be seen a star 
brighter than any other star near Venus, 
glittering with a distinctly red light. 
‘This is Aldebaran, the star known to 
the ancients as the Bull's tye. 


Now, this twinkling, crimson star is 
not a world, like Venus or the Earth, 
but a sun like our own; it shines by its 
own light, and is a great fiery furnace, 
a glowing globe whose magnitude far 
excceds that of our Earth, or even that 
of our Sun. It would take 1,300,000 
Earths to make a furnace as large as our 
Sun, but 10,000,000 Earths would not 
make a fiery furnace to equal Aldebaran. 


How Far It Is Away 


Tf our sun were as far away as Alde- 
baran, it would only appear as a small 
and insignificant star beside it. And 
Aldebaran is receding from us at the 
rate of about 35 miles a second. 


Astronomers can calculate its distance, 
but so vast is it that it is almost im- 
possible to grasp it. I.et us try. 

Venus is about 110 million miles away 
at present—-17 million miles farther 
away than our Sun; and suppose we 
shorten distances so as to imagine our 
Sun to be anly one mile away instead 
of 93 million miles, even then the dis- 
tance of Aldebaran would be, by com- 
parison, 1,890,000 miles off. This means 
that Aldebaran is 1,8yo,o00 times as far 
off as our Sun. ; 


Or suppose we had a model of our Sun 
on the wall of a room, say only ten feet 
away from us, and we wanted to put 
Aldebaran in its proper relation. 


We should have to place the model of 
Aldebaran in a house in the United 
States---3580 miles away, actually 
farther than New York is from [ondon. 


30 Years to Reach Your Eye 

Or let us try another way of trying 
to span the ‘stupendous abyss that 
separates our tiny world from this great 
red furnace. Light traveis quicker than 
anything we know of, at 186,330 mucs 
in a second, and it will therefore fash 
round the Earth seven times in one 
second. From the Sun it takes ergit 
minutes, but from Aldebaran light woul | 
take 30 years to reach us, 

Think what that means. Thirty years 
ago a wave of light left Aldebaran and 
travelled on and on over the vast and 
infinite abyss of space, with incredible 
velocity, and nothing intervened to stop 
this wave of light until it alighted on 
your eye, and set up the sensation which 
the optic nerve conveys to your brain, 
so giving your mind a vision of the 
threshold of the Infinite. There are 
millions of stars farther off than this 
star, and where they all end— o- whether 
they do end—no man can tell. 


Where Iron is a Fiery Gas 


How wonderful it is to think that of 
the fiery elements composing Aldebaran 
many are familiar on the Larth! 

Hydrogen, forming such a large pro- 
portion of the water we drink, and 
sodium which we know as common Salt. 
and lime, iron, magnesium, and mercury, 
are all in a state of fiery vapour on this 
surface so far away. But some day, mil- 
lions of years hence, these elements of 
Aldebaran will be as cold as the same 
elements are on earth, and Aldebaran 
will be rolling on his way, a dark, dead 
sun, rolling for ages antl ages, through 
Time, perhaps, withoutend. G. F.M. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE 
NATURE WEEK BY WEEK 
New Life of the Countryside 


Coppice and hedgerow are now pgctting 
crowded and noisy, for not only are 
there the returned migrants in cver- 
increasing numbers, but many of these 
have already hatched out young 
families, and the robins, song thrushes, 
and rooks are probably fledged. The 
eggs of the ringdove, or wood pigeon, 
have been hatched, and the chaffinch’s 
nest also contains young birds. 

Many new birds are arriving from 
overseas; and if we keep our ears open 
we should hear the sedge warbler and 
wood warbler, the whitethroat, reed 
bunting, and whinchat. IMeep a sharp 
lockout, tvo, for the yellow wagtail. 
The male is a bird worth seeing, for his 
under-plumage is a bright yellow from 
chin to tail, and this makes him so con- 
spicuous that you can hardly miss him. 


The House Martin Arrives 


The pretty little house martin. too, 
should be seen. It arrives later than the 
swallow, for which it is often mistaken. 

There should be no doubt now about 


The Rock-a-By Lady 
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KINEMA STORIES. 


THE BEST PICTURES TO 
LOOK FOR 


By Our Kinematograph Correspondent 


Words by Eugene Field 
Music by Alicia Adelaide Needham 


mp , 
oo The Children’s Newspaper urges 1s 
-——F | readers not to patronise picture houses where 
FOr tot neal eS ings comes” | VlGar plays are exhibited. 
t+ ny and feet? They tl cane to you FIGHTING POLAR BEARS 


“Yo the men long missing in the 
Aretic Circle” is the dedication ot 
“4 Wild Goose Chase,” the story of a 
girl who organises a Polar expedition 
to seck her lost explorer-lover amid the 
glittering snow wastes of the North. 
Jhe relief ship is destroyed by a fire 
arising from a leaky yasoline tank. 
Stranded in the white desert of a frozen 
=> seas the relief party meet the missing 
—6—@) }man. They seem’ in peril of dying 
together of cold and starvation, but 
they gallantly struggle onwards, until 
at last they reach a small settlement of 
Esquimaux, from whom they gain food 
and shelter, A graphic picture of the 
desolate North is given in this thrilling 
adventure tale, which introduces am excit- 
ing fight with Polar bears and an impres- 
sive glimpse of the aurora borealis, 

BABY OF THE BEANSTALK 


the cuckoo’s note, for at the end of Apri 
it is heard in most parts of the country. 
It is early yet for the butterflies, but an 


occasional large tortoixeshell may be secn eo Swe Sle aa 
Mee Paes oe. Fe 


onany bright, sunny day ; and specimens 
of the smaller and less showy wood argus. 


Wo. ny and fleet; She 
Hush. a 


Liing-eth her pop-plet 
hy Street, With pop + pies that Vang tre: 


“Tf Jack found bags of gold at the 
top of Ars beanstalk, £ might grow one 
and do the same,” argues Baby Maric to 
herself But the beans she plants fail to 
reach the clouds ina single night as she 
expected they would, so she decides to 
try‘ amodern improvement beanstalk,” 
or, in otber words, a fire-eseape. Climb- 


toy Sweet, when spe 


to . . 
cel to her feet, C: 


ah 


or speckled white, as some people call it, 
are generally recorded at the end of April. 

Two very attractive moths may be seen 
now, the poplar hawk and the lime hawk. 
They fly only after dusk, and the: best 
vay to see them is to stand perfectly 
still near some honey-bearing flowers on 
a moonlight night and watch, for the 
poplar and lime hawk moths are pretty 
certain to come to the flowers. : 


A Beetle that Feigns Death 


Two interesting beetles should be 
looked for, the mimic beetle and the 
sipha. The mimic, a flat, squarish- 
bodied insect, is so named because ct its 
‘habit of feigning death on the slightest | 
alarm, and remaining perfectly still for 
an amazing length of time. Frogs and 
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- J jing the one attached to the flats an 
= ~" twhich she hves with her mother, she 
finds in a room at‘the top a“ giant” 
boxer, who invites her toa party. The 
next time she aseends the " stalk,” in 
company with httle Sambo, her nigger 
playmate, she meets with disaster. 
Thanks to the Giant, however, alt ends 
Phappily, as we are shown in a capital 
Patheé picture,” Milady of the Beanstalk.” 
A MEETING WITH SANTA CLAUS 
Unale Oliver, in the pretty. story 
: ff “My Little Boy,” is a Screoge-like old 


vedo o ies 


curmudgeon. He quarrels with his 


Even the childish pranks of Paul, their 
little son, annoy dam. On Christmas 
Kive he fallsasleep and dreams that while 


toads will only touch creatures that ire 


out with his gun in the woods a careless 


on the move, and + 
so, by its useful 
protective habit, 
the mimic beetle 
avoids being eaten. 
Its body case is 
so hard that ento- 
mologists often 
bend the point of 
a pin while trying 
to fix a specimen 
in their cabinet. 


| 
| 
| 
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‘NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


The uiliverse moves to order 
hike aclock. Tt has never falod. 
Sunrise and sunset, moonrise 
BA and moonset, hich tide at 

WH London Bridge, ever they come 


The other beetle, Sha sae aah CMTE 
the silpha, is black Co eo eee 
and oval, about ) Here is next week's time-table 
the size of a blue- of sun, Moon, and. sea, viven for 
bottle fly, and Watehing a Moth by London, from Sunday, April 27. 
feeds on carrion. Moonlight ie 
The best place to : lime-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 
catch it is at a gamckeeper’s larder, eta : aren 
where he nails up the moles and other ‘ Vhs yee dig 
creatures that he kills for preying on his | SU" +» S44am. F4oam. Fas um. 
game. A sharp tap with a stick on the Sunset ..0 8.13 p.m. So pm. 8.24 pm, 
woodwork, and beetles begin to tumble ; Moonrise... 4. 2am. 4.55 a.m. 7. Om. 
over one another as they come out of | Moonset... 4.54p.m. 7.43 pm. 11.32 p.m. 
the carcases and attempt to escape. {High Tide 1225p.m. 24 pm. 4.17 pom. 


‘The banded snail, the first specimen 
of which we saw about a month ago, vee 
has since paired, and the young offspring | Week’s 
are now seen in the groves and thickets Moon 


where the eggs were laid and hatched. 
The walnut, fig, wych elm, and ash 
are in leaf; and the quince, medlar, 
apple, beech, lilac, crab, sycamore, and 
maple are coming intuv blossom. The 
strawberry plants and the barberry 
should also, be flowering now; while 
among the ever-increasing number of 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 


Other Worlds. Early in the evening Venus 
is in the West, higher up; Juniter is to the 
West of South, but getting more West. Saturn 
is high up to the South late at night. 


LAST MONTH'S WEATHER 


hoe flowers 7 ort and lane and LONDON RAINFALL 

meadow are the beautiful gennander $ of s F j 4; 

speedwell, the bugle, the unmistakable ae oie ee ee oe. 5s 
Newcastle... ., 2°76 


cuckoo-pint or wild asum, that will later | Wet days... 21 
on become the lords-and-ladies so attrac-! Dry days .. 10 
tive to children, yet so poisonous, the | Warmest day.. 2nd Edinburgh... ,, 1°34 
dainty little woodruff, the caper spurge, | Coldest day .. 23rd } Dublin .. ,, 2:19 
the clover-like black medick, and the} In London and Cardiff the rainfall for the 
pretty dovesfoot cranesbill. C. R. * month was more than double the averaze. 


Cardiff .. 4, 5-97 


‘delay all transplanting not already done. 


shot kills Paul The awful sorrow ot 
ithe boy's heart-broken parents fills the 
fold man with the agony of remorse. 
| He realises all he has lost in the proffered 
vlove that he rejected. And then he is 
‘seddenly awakened bythe merry pealing 
fot the Christmas bells and the happy 
‘laughter et fttle Paul, who is not dead 
at au, but shouung with glee over the 
glorious presents which 
has brougd:f lain, 
| A JUNGLE BOY 

Unique scenes of wild) animal life, 
including remarkable pictures of a lion 
in the jungle, are a feature of the exciting 
African drama “ Man and. Beast,” in 
which a wondertul elephant, Charlie, 
acts as guide, philosopher, and friend to 
two families of settlers who have 
quarrelled with each other. Despite 
ee parents’ feud, Ned Townsend and 
| Joyce Rudd fall in love and marry, 
thanks to the help of Charlie. Some 
years later, Ned’s little son strays alone 
into the jungle, whither he has ‘been 
attracted by alarge monkey. When the 
human search-party aoe ee 
> x ' their efforts to locate the child, rlic 
NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN | discovers his trail and carries him 

Sow the main crop of beet, and con- {safely home again. 
tinue to sow peas for succession. Good | NIAGARA, BEETLES, AND TINY TOTS 
martrowlat sorts are the best to sow] The Niagara Falls are a mighty 
now, as they stand the ay weather | natural power factory which might be 
better than the dwarfs. ie ground | utilised to provide electricity for dozens 
should be well manured, and the rows | o¢ industrial purposes. .A proposal to 
not less than six feet apart. Draw | do this forms the subject of an article in 
earth to potatoes as they appear above} the Trans-Atlantic Screen Magazine, 
theground. Increase rhubarbif required | which also includes a series of insect 
by dividing the roots, leaving two or] studies, showing beetles, scarabs, crickets 
three crowns to each plant, and remove and other ‘nteresting little creatures. 
the flower-stems. Weed strawberry beds, | Another novel itemeis a picture of the 
and water plentifully in dry weather. Kiddies’ Musical Comedy Company, 

Evergreen shrubs should be planted } which consists entirely of children aged 
now, in showery weather. Tidy up| three years and upwards. These young 
herbaceous, borders, and finish without | performers give a very clever Show. 


ir nephew and his charming wife. 
{ 


Ta miuson est situce sur une colline, 
Ha fille aun nouveau chapeau. 

Te train arrive trop tard. 

Le livre est ploin dimages. 

Ta poupee a le bras casse. 
I}yvaplteurs arbres au jardin, 


Santa Claus , 


What Has Happened Before 

Martin Vaile receives mysterious 
calls for help from the Sargasso Sea 
oa his wireless instrument. About 
this time his father dies, greatly in 
debt owing to the villainy of his 
partner, Mr. Willard. Martin tells his 
triend. Basil Loring, that he is going 
to tind Willard, but will first go to the 
scene of the mysterious messages. 

He crosses the Sargasso Sea in his 
flving-boat, and is welcomed at Lost 
Islind by the sender of the messages, 
Professor Distin, and his negro ser- 
vit, Scipio Mack, sole survivors of 
a party of nine who, nineteen years 
previously, had reached the island by 
submarine, 

Their submarine, the Saya, disap- 
peured in 1914, when on the way to 
Denmark with Docter Krieger, the 
triend of the Professor. 

The inhabitants of Lemuria, the 
neighbouring island, unsuccessfully 
attack the Professor in his stronghola, 
hut some of the Lemurians gain ad- 
mittance to the Painted Hall by a 
secret entrance. 

Martin is taken prisoner, and is 
carried down a long, sloping tunnel 
to a lake, and is here transferred 
to the Lemurians’ boat. The Pro- 
fessor lets loose a cloud of poison gas, 
and in the confusion that ensues 
Martin is rescued by Scipio. 

On their return to the Painted Hall 
they find that one of two captured Le- 
murians is missing. Martin and Scipio 
vo through the tunnel to the lake in 

» ssarch of him. Martin is on a narrow 
ledge by the lake, and turns to speak 
to Scipio when, all of a sudden, an 
enormous boulder comes crashing 
down from some unseen height above. 


CHAPTER 15 
Hunter or Hunted ? 


Never in his life had Martin 
moved so quickly as in the next 
few seconds after the fall of the 
stone. He was back beside Scipio 
in three jumps, but, quick as he 
Was, a second rock was on its way 
down before he was actually in 
sufety. 

“Dat fellow sure want to kill 
us mighty bad, Marse Martin,” 
Scipio remarked. 

“ff you hadn't called to me 
when you did, he would have killed 
vine, Scipio,” replied Martin, “I 
only just turned in time.” 

“Well, he didn’t git you, sah, 
and TI reckon he won't now,” he 
added quictly. ‘ All de same, it 
ain't no fun to hab one o’ dese here 
wild men a fossicking round loose 
all ober dis old island ob ours.”’ 

“ You're right there, Scipio. It's 
no fun at all. And it’s not going 
to be fun for any of us until we've 
got him safely boxed. Strikes me 
we'd best go back and ask the 
Professor what we are to do.” 

The Professor was very much 
disturbed at the tidings which 
Martin brought him. 

“{ don’t know what we are to 
do,” he said, shaking his head. 
“he garden and orchard will be 

“at the Lemurian’s mercy. This 
island is full of hiding-places of 
which he can take every advantage.” 

“ Don't worry, sir,”” said Martin. 
“Tm sure we shall find some way 
of tackling him. The great thing 
is to make sure that he can’t get 
in here.” 

* Quite so. Scipio knows . all 
the entrances. Go round with him 
and see that all are closed. As for 
this trap-door in the Painted Hall, 
we can make it safe by rolling a 
rock upon it.” . 

“ Hadn't we better tic up this 
other Lemurian before I go?” 
suggested Martin, anxiously. 

he Professor smiled. 

“No need for that. The un- 
fortunate man is still insensible. 
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/ \ BOY'S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISLAND 


Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


You must have hit him pretty hard, 
Martin.” 

“Not tuo hard, T-hope, sir.” 

“Oh, no! His skull is fairly 
solid. and he will pull round. But 
he has concussion, and is not likely 
to be troublesome for some days 
to come. Now go and sce to the 
doors." 


‘Ten minutes later Martin was 
able -to report to the Professor 
that it was quite impossible for 
anyone to get in. 

“ Very good,”’ said the Professor. 
“ Now you and Scipio can help me 
to put this man to bed, and after 
that you had better get some sleep. 
I foresee a busy day tomorrow.” 


The Lemurian was young and 
not so huge as most of his fellows, 
yet even so it was as much as the 
three of them could do to carry 
him to a room, and put him to bed. 


This done, the Professor ordered 
Martin to bed again, and Martin 
was not sorry. He was sore all 
over from the handling he had had 
that night, and, once he got off to 
sleep again, never moved until he 
woke, with the sun blazing through 
the long window of his room, full 
in his eyes, and Scipio standing 
beside him, with a cup of delicious 
hot chocolate on a tray. 


“ Bath ready, sah,” announced 
the good fellow, ‘ Yo" come wid 
me. f show you whar he is.” 


The bath was in a rock chamber 
behind the bedrooms. A stream 
of water came pouring through the 
roof into a great rock basin. It 
was crystal clear and icy cold. 
Martin fairly revelled in it, and 
came out with a keen appetite. 

“And now, Martin,” said the 
Professor, when they had finished 
a hearty breakfast, “ the next thing 
is to devise some plan for capturing 
our enemy. But how it is to be 
done I confess I have not the 
faintest idea. If we start out afoot 
the chances are we shall find our- 
selves the hunted instead of the 


hunters.”’ : 
“T should jolly well think we 
should, sir,” Martin answered. 


“The chap is as strung as all three 
of us put together. He can move 
like a cat, jump like a goat, and 
swim like an otter. Into the 
bargain, I expect his senses are a 
lot keener than ours.” 

“T agree with every word you 
say, Martin,”’ said the Professor. 
“Yet 1 do not sce any alternative. 
Do you?” 

“Yes.” replied Martin, “I do. 
I've been thinking it over, and it 
seems to me that our best plan will 
be to hunt him from the air.” 

The other looked up quickly. 
“Your acroplane, you mean? I 
never thought of that. Undoubtedly 
you are right.” 

CHAPTER -16 
Against the Crags 

The great twin engines of the 
Bat roared, and the echoes thrown 
back from the rocky roof were 
deafening as the graceful machine 
taxied swiftly down the tunnel, 
through the fiord, and so into the 
open lake, 

Once outside, Martin opened the 
throttle to its widest, and, tearing 
across the smooth surface, pushed 
over the control, and found himself 
lifting lightly into the sunny air. 

Turning his head he caught a 
glimpse of the Professor and_ Scipio 
just shooting out from the fiord in 
the launch. In a_ moment it 
had dwindled to the size of a toy, 
and Martin was whecling upwards 
in steep circles. 

His idea was to cruisc about at 
a moderate height, and endeavour 
to get sight of the Lemurian. 


Very soon he was above the tall 
cliffs, and sailing over the lower 
slopes of the great peak in the foot 
of which were the caves. Above 
him the  snow-clad mountain 
towered against the blue, like a 
great cone of icing sugar. On the 
far side of the lake the twin moun- 
tain stood up steeper and darker, 
with its trail of volcanic smoke 
drifting lazily before the wind. 


Martin flew back over the range 
of caves, and presently caught 
sight of a long shallow valley down 
the centre of which a stream poured 
in little waterfalls. The ground on 
either side was terraced and vividly 
green. 


‘“Ah, that’s the garden,”’ he said 
to himself. ‘ Now, I wonder if the 
man is there ?”’ 


Twice he circled over it, drop- 
ping lower. But there was no 
moving thing to be seen, and, rising 
again, he began to search the 
whole mountain side, quartering 
to and fro just as a kestrel hawk 
hunts across a meadow for field- 
Mice or voles. 

Half an hour passed, and Martin 
had seen nothing moving except 
birds, rock rabbits, and once a 
great snake trailing its shimmering 
coils across the rock. He turned 
north, and began searching. that 
side of the peak. 

Here the slope was steeper and 
wilder. There was little in the 
way of shrubs, and the only green 
he saw was strips of grass lining 
the banks of the many little tor- 
rents which came tumbling from 
the heights. 


“ Hardly likely that he’s there,” 
he said to himself; and banking 
steeply, came round again. As he 
came round he suddenly caught a 
ghmpse of something moving far 
up against the steep mountain 
side. Mere dot as it was, he 
realised that it was something living 
and something larger than he had 
yet seen, 


Tnstantly he swung towards: it, 
and his heart gave a great throb. 


“It's he,”” he gasped---"' the man 
himself!) But what, in the name 
of all that's wonderful, is he doing 
up there?” 


CHAPTER 17 
The Horror of the Heights 


‘It was the Lemurian. Of that 
there was no doubt whatever. As 
the plane flashed towards him, 
Martin could clearly see the sun's 
rays reflected from the gold on his 
helmet and corselet, and very 
soon he saw something else. 

Every other moment the reflec- 
tion from the golden armour was 
cut eff by a great, dark shadow 
which passed to and fro. 

Martin was puzzled. 

“ Something attacking him,” he 
said in a low voice, ‘‘ But what 
can it be?) What creature, except 
a goat or a mountain sheep, could 
live on these heights ?”” 

‘The Bat devoured the distance 
at the rate of a mile and a half a 
minute, and it was only a matter of 
seconds before the puzzle was 
solved. It was no wild beast that 
was attacking the Lemurian, but 
a bird; a bird of such monstrous 
size that it made Martin blink with 
amazement. =. 


Standing on a ledge, with his 
back against the sheer rock, the 
zolden giant defended himself 
ravely with his short sword 
against the attacks of his enemy. 
But, big as he was, the bird fairly 
dwarfed him. Judging roughly, 
Martin thought that the creature 
must be at least twelve feet across 
the wings, and the swift fury of its 
swoops made him sce how fearless 
and formidable an enemy it was. 


Martin wondered what on earth 
he could do. Naturally, it was 
impossible to land. It seemed to 
him that the only thing to do was 
to fly past as closely as possible, 
and endeavour to draw off or 
frighten the huge bird of prey. 

He had not much time to con- 
sider. Travelling at such speed, he 
was on the scene of the battle 
in a few seconds. Just as he 
came swirling up he saw the bird 
make a fresh dash, and this time 
its attack appeared to succeed. 
The great Lemurian swayed, stag- 
vered, and, falling over sideways, 
lay motionless on the ledge. 

“Poor beggar!"’ = muttered 
Martin. In spite of the fact that 
the man had done his best to kill 
him on the previous evening 
Martin felt a pang of re@# sorrow. 


Next moment Martin's own 
hands were full, for the bird, swing- 
ing past the fallen man, had 
sighted the plane, and turned upon 
it with fury. 


“Takes me for another bird,” 
Martin said aloud. ‘ Well, he'll 
learn the difference.’” As he spoke, 
he drew his pistol from its holster. 


The eagle was coming for’ him 
straight as a bullet, and with a 
speed equal to his own, Martin 
realised that if the bird got mixed 
up in the plane, the results might 
be very serious indecd. Its weight 


cand bulk were so great. that it 


might easily break a blade of one of 
the tractors, in. which case the Bat 
would ‘be helpless as far as flying 
went. 


In order to avoid this danger. 
he banked sharply and swung out 
widely from the mountain side. 
Quick as he was. his cnemy was as 
quick, It actually struck the right 
hand upper plane, and = Martin 
saw with dismay that a long strip 
of the canvas had been torn away. 

“The brute!’ he cried, and 
flung the plane into a swift dive. 


For the moment he lost sight of 
the bird, but only for a moment. 
Then it was at him again. Pulling 
his control towards him, he shot 
up again. This brought him 
abreast of his adversary, and 
instantly he let fly with his pistol. 
The shooting seemed to drive the 
bird frantic with rage, and it came 
at him like a thunderbolt. 

By the smartest possible manceu- 
vring he just managed to avoid its 
onslaught; but the next moment he 
got a fresh shock, for here was the 
bird attacking him from the other— 
that is, the left-hand—side. As he 
swerved once more to avoid it, he 
saw, to his horror, that it -was not 
the same bird, but another, even 
larger than the first. 

“A pair of them!” he gasped. 
© This looks ugly !" 


TO BE CONTINUED: 


NEXT WEEK’S BIRTHDAYS & WHAT HAPPENED ON THEM 


Sunday, April 27. John Mil- 
ton, in 1667, sold the copy- 
right of “ Paradise Lost” for 
{5, with the condition of a 
further £5 for each 1300 copies 
sold. Altogether he received 
for his immortal work £10, 
equal to £35 now. 


Monday. Captain Cook dis- 
covered Botany Bay, New South 
Wales, in 1770. The bay was so 
named on account of the num- 
ber of plants that Cook was 
able to collect. 

Tuesday. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, who defeated Napoleon 
at Waterloo, was born on this 
day in 1760. 


Wednesday. Bayard, “ the 
knight without fear and without 
reproach,” died in battle with a 
prayer on his lips, in 1524. 


Thursday. England and Scot- 
land were made one kingdom 
in 1707. 


Friday. Leonardo da Vinci, 
who rivalled Michael Angelo as 
painter, sculptor, architect, and 
engineer, died in 1519. 


Saturday. Jamaica was dis- 
covered by Columbus in 1494. 
Its peace-loving natives were 
soon exterminated by — their 
Spanish conquerors, who im- 
ported negro slaves from Africa. 
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Five-Minute Story 


KEEPER OF THE FORT 


Among the = early French 
settlers in Canada the name of 
Madeleine de Verchéres stands 
out for conspicuous bravery and 
fortitude. 


While the seignior of the fort 
at Verchéres was absent on 
duty, his wife away in Montreal, 
and the place deserted except 
for a couple of soldiers, an old 
man, some women and children, 
the seignior’s two young sons, and 
his fourteen-year old daughter 
Madeleine, the Iroquois made a 
surprise attack. 

Taken unawares, the people 
at the fort were panic-stricken, 
and had it not been for Made- 
leine’s presence of mind. must 
have been overcome — and - 
massacred by the Indians. The 
soldiers hid themselves in the 
blockhouse, leaving Madeleine 
to send up the rousing cry: 
‘To arms! To arms!” and to 
barricade the gates against the 
invaders. , 

She dashed to the blockhouse 
where the ammunition was 
stored, and found the men there, 
cringing in abject terror, ong 
of them fumbling to light a 
match. 

“What are you doing with 
that 2?" she demanded. 3 

Let us blow ourselves up!” 
he replied. : 

“ Coward |" she flung at him. 
“ Get out of this place. We will 
fight to the death!" 

Tn the face of her courage 
they were ashamed, and, with 
the help of the two boys, began 
to fire from the loopholes on 
the astonished Troqueis, who 
had imagined the garrison quite 
unprotected. 

Madeleine 


at once assumed 
command; at her bidding the 
women and children — ceased 
screamingS the men obeyed her 
as if she had been a general.. 


Presently she saw a = canve 
coming up the river and recog- 
nised a settler named Fontaime, 
who was trying to bring his 
family to safety. 

“ Somebody must go to them,” 
she ‘said to the soldiers. “ The 
Iroquois will think it is a ruse 
to lure them under our fire, and 
will not venture near.” 

But the risk was too great 
for the soldiers, and they wanted 
to leave Fontaine to his fate. 

“Very well,” exclaimed the 
girl, drawing herself up, “J will 
go myself!” 

In full view of the enemy, 
she marched down to the land- 
ing-stage and brought — the 
Fontaine family back to the 
fort. The Iroquois, never dream- 
ing but that one so bold must 
have a backing of several men, 
did not attempt to stop her. 

All that night, and day and 
night for a whole week, in wind 
and snow and hail, Madeleine. 
with a battalion of six, kept 
constant watch from the bas- 
tions, cheering the others with 
hopeful words and brave smiles. 

At the end of the week relief 
came. 

One evening a ficutenant with 
forty men arrived under cover 
of the darkness, not being sure 
whether the fort had fallen. 

Madeleine went down to meet 
him, and, saluting, said : 

“Monsieur, I surrender my 
arms to you!” 

“Nay, madamoiselle," an- 
swered the lieutenant gallantly: 
“they are in good hands !” 
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> A 
DF MERRYMAN 
“Do you think, professor,” said. 
a musically ambitious youth, “ that 


I can ever do anything with my 
voice?” 


Now above each matoh-case 
place a number, as shown ia..the 
sketch, and the dittle is com- 
plete. The game can 
with marbles, either with or with- 
aut a cue. 


__ Well,” was the cautious reply, g 3 a 
“it may come in handy to hallof PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
with in case of fire.” QUESTIONS ; 


a i) ia} How are Ships Cealed at Sea? 


There was a schoolmaster, Tre- 


rius, 
Who followed a principle glorious; 
He made it'a rule, 
When entering his school, 
fo his urchins to bow 
(And well he knew how) : 
“ For there nay be some great man 
before us,’’ 
Said respectable old Master Tre- 
borius, 
Who followed a principle glerious. 
s a 3 
Hidden Wild Flowers 
In these 100 squares are 100 
letters, which form the names of 


rfc [ole le [nt [alr [o) 
Le |yfelwi i {Ri Alc lo | 
vis|t}ilriain {alt yo | 
/E|c {PIE JE /Al 


Sacks are drawn along an endiess 
cable fixed to the masts 
al ro] Q 
“Guard!” said a- gentleman 
leaning out of a carriage window, 
‘does this train clap at Stopham 
Junction ?” 
a a Qo 
Do You Live at Sheffield? 

Sheffield comes from the word 
field, formerly spelt feld, and mean- 
ing a forest clearing where trees 
have been felled. Shetfield therefore 
means the “' ticld in the clearing.” 

is a g 

A fellow said to a famous 
sprinter: ‘I'll race you and beat 
you if you'll Iet me choose the 
course and give me a yard's start.” 

“Ten pounds to one that ycu 
don’t,” said the sprinter con- 


The Children’s 


Merry Heart Maheth | 


‘ them ? 


14 wild flowers. All the letters are 
used, and when the names are made 
no letters are left over. There are 
exactly roo letters in the names of 
the 14 flowers. Can you find 
Answer nevt wreck 
= . 4 
Why is a person suffering from 
rheumatism like a window ? 
He is full of pains (panes). 


ca fe 2] 

“Tn speaking of this bill before 
Congress you mention a ‘ rider.’ 
What is a rider ?”’ 

‘A rider,” replied Senator Sor- 
ghum, “is usually like the pdst- 
script to a woman's letter-—-ap- 
parently an afterthought, but in 
reality the most important part of 
the communication.” 

J 5 “I 


The Zoo that Never Was 


' The Chag 
If, on a morning walk one day, 
A Chuy shceuld chance to mect 
you, 
Don't be afraid, cr run away, 


Or shrick he will not eat you! 
Q o 3 
Matchbox Bagatelle 
This is a splendid toy for the 
home, and avill provide amusement 
for all. 
Take nine large matchbox caces, 
and cut an opening in the front of 
each, about five-eighths of an inch 


wide and oné inch high. Gum them 
together side by side, and put 
them under slight pressure, a few 
Looks will answer, untildry. Now 
take a strip of stout cardboard 14} 
inches long and 5 inches high. Gum 
the backs of the match-cases to 
this, and behind glue a length of 
wood about three-quarters of an 
inch square, and the structure will 
stand firmly. 


tion, 


fidently. ‘' Name your course.” 


lenger. 
ic a 0) 
What is Wrong in this Picture ? 


The artist has drawn something that should 
not be there. Can you see what it is P 
Answer next week 
io} a} 9 
A Matter of Punctuation 
A Prussian — school-inspector 
asked the burgomaster, or mayor, 
of a small town to come on a 
tour of inspection of the schools 
in the district. The burgomaster 
was not anxious to go, and the in- 
spector heard him mutter to him- 
self: °° What is this donkey here 
for again?’ At the first school, 
the inspector said he would like to 
examine the children in punctua- 
“Oh, bother that!’ said the 
burgomastcr, anxious to get on to 
the next school. ‘‘ What do commas 
and such trifles matter?’ But 
the inspector insisted, and writing 
a sentence on the board, he asked 
| a boy to read it, which the lad did, 
-as follows: ‘‘ The burgomaster 
1says the inspector is a donkey.” 
fhen, putting commas after the 
words lLurgomaster and inspector, 
he asked another boy to read the 
sentence, thus: ‘ The burgomaster, 
says the inspector, is a donkey.” 


g 3] o 
’ Is Your Name Arthur? 
@ Arthur is a Celtic name meaning 
high, noble. Its Latin form is 
Arthurus. In France it is Artur or 
Artus; in Italy Arturo. 
ia) a g 
Answer to Last Week’s Puzzle 
The plant represented by the 
picture was the gooseberry. 


ORDER YOUR PAPER 
FOR NEXT WEEK NOW 


“Up a ladder,” said the chal- 


Newspaper 


a Cheerful Countenance * 
The Blue-Coat Boy 

There was once a Blue-coat 
boy who wanted to be a parson. 
But the fairies at his birth must 
have twisted his tongue, jor he 
could never speak without a 
stanmmer, and a stammerer in 
the pulpit would never do. 

So he gave up the idea, and 
spent all his odd moments 
among his precious books. He 
devoured every book fe came 
across; and although the family 
was too poor to buy him any, 
his father happened to be clerk 
to a barrister in the Temple, 
and in the rooms under his 
charge was a, very fine library to 
which the boy had access. 

They were a devoted little 
‘family, and they might have 
been very happy, but there was 
insanity in their blood, and 
through the sister—a_ gentle, 
delicate young girl—a terrible 
tragedy occurred. Quite un- 
conscious of what she was 
doing, she picked up a knife 
one day, and killed her mother. 
They took her away to a placc 
where she could do no further 
harm. Butaftera while her rea- 
son returned, and the boy begged 
that she might be entrusted 
to his caré. She came back 
home again, and to her brother's 
devotion she owed all the hap- 
piness she ever knew. 

Shortly after the father died, 
and the lad found himself not 
only the head of the family, but 
its main support. Through the 
influence of his father’s old 
master he obtained a post in a 
Government office, which lic 
kept all his life. 

It was not a very ‘happy life. 
He hated the monotony of 
the ~dull office routine, and he 
hated London. But he stuck 
to it all for the sake of the two 
helpless women who were de- 
pendent on him—for the post 
was a sure one, and his salary 
increased every year. 

And gradually his prospects 
bigutenea. He begail to ite ; 
and the things that his poor 
tongue refused to utter were 
told by his wonderful pen in 
words so delightful that they 
deserve to live as long as the 
English language. 

He had a wonderful mind 
and a_ delightful personality. 
and if he had not been handi- 
capped by domestic troubles he 
might have gone far. 


In his writings you see the 
man. His great, generous heart, 
his whimsical humour, his broad 
sympathies and his unfailing 
kindness, are all faithfully mire 
rored in the precious volumes of 
letters and essays that bear his 
name. 


*. Jacko Finds a Dog 

Big Brother Adolphus had a curious habit of sitting on a chair. 
He would pull a big armchair up in front of the fire, and sit with 
his feet on the ‘mantelpiece, his head thrown back, and his body 
resting on the very cdge of the seat. 

_ “Qne day he'll come such a cropper,” said Master Jacko to 
himself, ‘‘ and when he does I do hope I'll be there to see.” 

But nothing happened ; and Jacko, growing fired of waiting, ran 
out into the garden and made friends with a strange dog. 

He was a nice sort of dog; and they had quite a good time rushing 
round and falling over cach other till the dog found a bone. He was 
so interested in it that he refused to play any more. 

“Hit Come on!” called Jacko. 

But the dog took no notice. 

“Young beggar!" said Jacko; and he gave the bone a kick 
that sent it flying, : ” 

The dog darted after it; and when- Jacko tried a second time 


to get it away from him, he growled so unpleasantly that Jacko 
thought it safer to let him alone for a bit. 

As he watched him worrying his precious bone, an idea caine 
into his head. He darted off to the kitchen, found another bone 
with a bit of meat on it, and put it in his pocket. 

‘Presently he crept back into the room where his big brothe 
was reading the paper, leading the dog on a string. He put the 
bone under the armchair. The dog pounced on it and lay down 
with it between his paws; and Jacko tied him to the chair-leg and 
went out on tiptoe into the garden again, 

The window was open, and Jacko peeped in. The dog was 
picking his bone as good as gold. Big Brother Adolplius had dropped 
his paper and shut his eyes. 

Jacko grinned. He put bis hand through the window and 
dropped something on the floor. It was a mouse ! 

As it scuttled across the floor the dog pricked up its cars, dropped 
the bone, and darted after it. 

The dog jerked the string, the string jerked the chair, and the 
next moment—there was Big Brother Adolphus sprawling on 


the floor ! 
The string snapped and the dog ran off ; and by the time Adolphus 
had picked himself up again there was nobody to be seen. : 
How it all happened is a mystery to Adolphus to this day. 
More of Jacko next week 


The Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 
Augustus and young Marmaduke were walking at the Zoo. 
Augustus said to Marmaduke, *’ 1 know what we will do: 

To Polar bears we'll offer buns, 
just in a friendly way, 

And when they try to take them, 
we will snatch the buns away.” 

Through the bars their hands they 


put, and each hand held a bun. There was 
“Now,” shouted Marmy, ‘draw Hota ont 
: ic antabout this 

them back, and very quickly Pee ee 
at man, but he 
But they were just a little late; the had saareand 
bears had clutched their hands ; beautiful mind 
And bears are very, very strong, and a happy 
knack of writ-- 


as each boy understands. 
Their hands they couldn’t getaway, 
and vain were all their screams. 
(For many, many nights they see these big bears in their dreams.) 
Longer, longer stretched their arms ; they reached two yards or more. 
They had to bend them into three to get them {hrough the door 


aA 
ing about the ie Wf 
simple every-. =~ Li, 
day things of life that has never 
been rivalled. Here is his pic- 
ture. Who is he? 
The Wonder Mas Last Week was Michael Angelo 
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AEROPLANE LANDS. ON A MOVING SHIP. -TOP-HAT RACE. - 51-FLOOR BUI IG 
. ° IND 


Admiral Beatty, who has 
said farewell to his Fleet 
Pathe Gazette portrait 


Admiral Sims, head of American’ é 
War Fleet, now home again 
Pathe Gazette portrait 


An aeroplane landing on a warship going at full speed, 
One of the great air pictures at the R.A.F. Exhibition 


SO Lk PSR BES 


Monument given by Belgian Refugees 
as a_ thankoffering to London 


Paderewski, who has been to the Peace 
Conference as Prime Minister of Poland 


As the slum children are when the Queen calls 


A Ploughboy‘s Office—Great building 
whose owner has. just died 
See story on page 4. 


-driver on the film in 
einete Tom's Cabin"’ Play 


ray 
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THE GREAT PEACE 


THIRTY STATES & EIGHTY 
TREATIES 


World’s Greatest Piece of 
Practical Work 


By Our Political Correspondent 


Towards the close of the meetings of 
the Peace Conference much impatience 
was expressed by the newspapers at the 
supposed slowness of the statesmen 
doing the work. 


The members of the different Parlia- 
ments were angry, too, because they did 
not know what was being done before it 
was finished. Newspapers and politicians 
all began to find fault because the 
business in its half-done stages was not 
thrown on a screen, so to ha for all 
of us to talk about. 


Things Are Not What They Seem 


That would have been very mnteresting, 
no doubt, for ten whose bustiess is to 
write, and for those w vhose pleasure is to 
talk; but seeing. that 30 States were 
concerned, each with its own point of 
view, and that before the world settles 
down about 80 treaties between States 
may have to be signed, the men respon- 
sible for arranging the Great Peace may 
be pardoned for taking their time and 
wanting to finish the work before 
spreading it out betore the world. 

Business often looks quite easy to 
those who have ‘not to deal with it. 
They do not see the difficulties. They 
can plan perfect endings with a light 
heart. No blame for failure overshadows 
them... They can seem wise without even 
having their wisdom tested. They can 
bring all their dreams to a happyending. 

But the’ Peace Conference has been 
the greatest piece of practical business 
that statesmanship has ever known. It 
has been criss-crossed with difficulties 
from every side. The people unaffected 
by it have been but a gmail fragment of 
mankind; it may even be doubted 
whether a single human being will be 
beyond the range of its influence. 


. Our First Duty 


‘ 
‘This vast business of the nations, to 
be successful, must be concluded ‘by 
general agreement resting on a hope of 


_better things in the world’s future, and 


the first duty of us all—in spite of 
whatever regrets there are—is to feel 
how wonderful the’ triumph over diffi- 
culties has been, how great are the 
possibilities of mutual happiness now 
opening out between all nations, and 
how encouraging-it is that reason and 
good feeling have closed so many of the 
wounds of war. 

And one other duty les before us all 
—to pay due honour to the men who, 
amid detraction from onlookers, and 
often amid scorn, have laboured faith- 
fully to give the world a new hope. 


___ EDITED BY ITED BY ARTHUR MEE 


Every Friday 1}d. 


GREAT WAR GOING_GREAT PEACE COMES 


Holding the Fort in the Arctic | ALONG, LONG TRAIL 


+ General fronside, in Command of the British Troops in Russia 


SUNSET MYSTERY—HAVE YOU SEEN THE GREEN RAY? 


Much interest has been aroused by our story 
of the green ray from the sun as it “dips below 
the horizon at the Equator. Quite clearly it 
is not, as was once thought, an optical illusion. 
Here are letters from two of our readers who 
claim to have seen the ray. ~~ 

As one who has crossed the Equator 
many times I-can vouch for the appear- 
ance of fhe green ray, and -that’ its 
appearance is not always merely for a 
second, The period of duration prob- 
ably varies, but it is to my knowledge 
anything up to half a minute’ when seen 
from a fixed height ; it may be that the 
period varies at different latitudes. 

I first saw it on’ my way to South 
Africa during the Boer War from the 
deck of the Oriental. Between that 
period and ro17 [I looked for it again 
on many occasions, but was always dis- 
appointed and began to think’ I. had 
been deceived. 


I embarked at Valparaiso in Febru 
1918, and returned home on the Or es 
As we came up the west coast the Sub- 
ject of the green ray was brought up. 


few seconds. . 


The sunsets were gorgeous, and every- 
body made a point of watching them. 
On nearing the Equator I distinctly 


‘saw the green ray as the sun was dipping 


and drew attention to it. Nobody could 
deny it. I then spoke to the captain, 
who said he had seen it many’ times. 
The next evening, as the sun dipped, 
the green ray appeared again ‘and 
stayed quite half a minute. All agreed 
that it was the most-glorious sight they 
had eyer seen? = A, W. A. CuIvers. 


I am sure we have scen the green ray 
here in the Isle of Man. It was one 
evening in the.spring of ro1t as the sun 
was‘setting. Suddenly the out-buildings, 


which are all whitewashed, turned a 
beautiful pale green. I could not believe 
my eyes, and called my sister. We stood 


looking at it as if thunderstruck for a 
Then, 
was white as usual. I never saw it 
again, and ofteft wondered what caused 
it until I read about the green ray. 
M. KiNG, Broadway, Isle of Man. 


in a moment, all. 


TERRIBLE JOURNEY WITH 
A MADMAN 


Lashed to a Sledge for 
1100 Miles 


STORIES OF CANADA AND 
ANTARCTICA 


Even if there remains little of the 
earth's surface still to be explored, there 
are enormous spaces where transport is 
still of the most primitive kind, 

A story comes from Canada of a 
journey of one of the wonderful North- 
west Police, who has just been r1o0o0 
miles on foot, from Lake Trout in Mac- 
kenzie Land to the heart of Manitoba. 
A bishop of Mackenzie Land once 
boasted to the writer that he had the 
garden nearest the North Pole, and it 
was a little patch of mustard-and-cress 
grown in a frying-pan ;, but our police- 
man was out of doors, over the trackless 
snow, with only the wide and starry 
skies for covering. He had with him a 
sledge, a team of dogs, and a prisoner. 


Struggle for Life 


His captive was a poor demented 
Indian whom he had to deliver into 
safe keeping, and the unhappy native’s 
conduct during the journey was so des- 
perate that his guardian had to strap 
him to the sledge and haul him thus 
over weary hundreds of miles. They 
reached civilisation after a frighiful 
struggle for life, the men near to death, 
the food all gone, the dogs ready to 
drop of starvation, But the journey 
was accomplished. 

That is the sort of thing these men in 
the north-west do. They take food and 
letters by dog-teams over incredible 
journeys like these, which seem almost 
an impossibility to us at home. 

We do not know what we are capable 
of until we try. Think of the appalling 
journeys, often ending in death, made 
during the exploration of the waterless 
regions of Australia by men of hardy 
northern growth! Think of the amaz- 
ing adventures of Sir Douglas Mawson, 
a product of the sunny southern conti- 
nent, alone in Antarctica, where the 
average temperature is 32 degrees below 


“freezing point, where the wind rages at 


50 miles an hour and rises to 270 miles, 


A Man Alone 


Well, Sir Douglas Mawson set forth 
into the interior with two sledges and 
two compamons, and one of them, 
Lieutenant Ninnis, an old Dulwich Col- 
lege boy, was lost in an-instant down a 
concealed crevasse. With him went 
the sledge bearing nearly all the food. 
Xavier Mertz, the champion ski-runner 
of Switzerland, remained with Mawson. 


They were 2400 feet above sea-level, 
315 miles from the nearest base. They 
had little food and only six poor dogs, 
and dog after dog was killed and eaten. 
Then Mertz died, ‘Teavi ing Mawson alone ; 
and. the story of his lonely return, 
dragging his sledge, falling into cre- 
vasses and struggling out again, fighting 
death minute by minute till he reac hed 
the base, is a great epic of travel. E. A.B. 
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Seeing Into the Heart of Things 
MARVELLOUS MAN WHO KNOWS THE BIRDS 


How He Makes Us Feel the Joy 
With Which They Fill the Air 


MR. W. H. HUDSON AND THE SPLENDID BOOKS HE’ WRITES 


A Book Being Read Now 

Far Away and Long Ago; a History of My 
Early Life. By W. H. Hudson. Dent, 15s. 

Here and there, far apart, are a 
few men. who, in some way that we 
admire, seem different in mim from 
all the rest of us. : 

We express this difference by say- 
ing they are original; and if the 
difference from us shines very bril- 
liantly we say thev hive genius, and 
are the world’s choicest spirits. and 
we wish to hear more about then. 
This genius, whatever form it takes, 
is the gift of deep insight into the 
nature of things. 


One of these men of genius, happily 
living still, is Mr. W. H. Hudson, 
whose form of genius is the under- 
standing of lift outside of mankind, 
in birds, animals, trees. flowers, and 
grasses, but best of all in birds. 


A Rare Man for a Ramble 

Of all forms of life birds are the 
most perfect expression of freedom 
and joy. If children are healtliy and 
unrepresscl they are naturally 
joyous; they laugh, sing, run, skip, 
and tingle with happiness. But 
children grow more grave with age, 
while birds keep their abounding 
Joyousness, and make the world ring 
‘with it. Beautiful in form and move- 
ment, and often beautiful in colour 
and voice, they seem to have becn 
made to prevent us from ever for- 

tting the charms of loveliness and 
joy; and of all men, living or dead, 
Mr. Hudson is the man who can best 
help us to understand them. That is 
the form his genius takes. 


Except what can be gathered from 
his books, little is known about this 
man who writcs as naturally as a 
bird sings. No paragraphs are written 
about him in the newspapers; no 
“life” of him appears in the books 
of biography; but those of us who 
have read all he has written think of 
him as the man we would rather go 
with for a ramble than almost any man, 
although we have never seen him. 


Strolling About England 

We know from his books that as a 
boy he lived on the great grassy 
cattle-rearing plains of South America ; 
that he did not come to England 
until he was a man who had passed 
through many ‘adventures on the 
borderland of civilisation, the home of 
revolutions; that he wrote a book of 


his adventures, which may or may. 


not be partly fiction; that he wrote 
a fine study of the birds he knew as a 
boy; that he came to England and 
wrote the best of all short books on 
British birds; and that he has since, 
from time to time, strolled quietly about 
England, particularly the South, watch- 
ing birds, wild animals, flowers, and the 
ways of men, and putting his observa- 
tions into books which charm us by the 
depth of their understanding and the 
music of their’ words. 


Most of the books written about 
birds are as dead as the birds in a 
museum. They tell us how many 
inches a certain bird is in length; its 
colour when we sce it oftenest ; 
what its nest is made of, and where ; 
how many eggs it lays, ‘and their 


colour; whether it sings much or little ; 
and the times it comes and goes. 

“All these are facts it is well. to 
know, but they do not make the bird 
live before our eyes. They do not tell 
us Which of the hundred shades of 
bird character belong to it; whether 
it-is shy, bold, quiet, noisy, buoyant, 
grave, flashing, merry or quaint; of 
Its shape, movements, voice, and 
spirit. But Mr. Hudson can help us 
to see and hear every bird separately, 
and know its intimate ways as far as 
mankind can know such aerial beings. 


Orchestra of the Air 

Take the bird’s voice for an illus- 
tration. It may reach us from the 
hedgerow as a mere “ chink, chink !”’ 
or it may flood our cars with 
melody or with “ plaintive numbers ”’ 
such as have haunted the hearts of 
poets for thousands of years; but it 
is only a few of the notes of the great 
orchestra of the air that we can dis- 
tinguish with certainty. 

Mr. Hudson knows them all. H 
carries in his mind every twitter he 
has ever heard, as if he had written it 
down on the musical staff. He sips 
every sound with the relish of an ex- 
pert. He knows the full life-story of 
each bird. One of our poets has pic- 
tured them as ‘deep in their un- 
known day’s employ,” but Mr. Hudson 
can tell you the business of cach,-and 
its changes from anxious work to 
thrilling happiness. 

It is the same with the lives and 
characters of animals, and even the 
dimmer yet strong life of the vegetable 
world—he feels it in his heart's core, 
and can interpret. it in lovely prose 
conceived in the spirit of a poet. 


His Deep Love of Nature 

How came he to have this special 
gift—this genius? It was born with 
him, and nursed into strength by an 
open-air boyhood. In his newest 
book, ‘“‘ Far Away and Long Ago,” he 
traces his early life, and explains him- 
self by what he saw and felt through 
his first fifteen years. 

The book tells of a life on the 
pampas fifty years ago, unknown to 
most of us, but fascinating to all who 
love out-of-door romance, and espee- 
ially to anyone who admires what Mr. 
Hudson has written in his later years. 

We see clearly in this book how the 
man came to be what he is. This is 
how he tells of his delight in natural 
things in his childhood : 

I rejoiced in colours, scents, sounds, 
in taste and touch ; the blue of the sky, 
the verdure of earth, the sparkle of sun- 
light or water, the taste of milk, of fruit, 
of honey, the smell of dry or moist soil, 
of wind and rain, of herbs and flowers ; 
and there were certain sounds and 


t perfumes, and, above all, ccrtain colours 


in flowers and im the plumage and cggs of 
birds which intoxicated me with delight. 
There was the beginning of a keen- 
ness of the senses which is often present 
in boyhood, and is lost in later years, 
but which in Mr. Hudson’s whole life 
has been preserved and developed by 
practice tul, better perhaps than any- 
one else who has ever lived, he can 
see, and show us how to see, the 
wonderlight that irradiates _ every 
form of life. D. 
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FIRST KNOWN BIRD | C. B. FRY’S LETTERS 


News from the Early Days of 
the World 


DISCOVERY IN A MUSEUM 


There are in the British Natural 
History Museum fossil fragments of the 
earliest of birds, the archzopteryx, or 
“ancient wing.’’ ‘They had long been 
there,’ when Dr. B. Petronievics sug- 
gested further work on the remains. 

The work.was carried out; and two 
bones hithcrto unknown were revealed. 
One was a bone uniting the shoulder and 
the- breast-bone ; the other was from 
another part of the structure. Froma 
few bones like these science builds up a 
bird ; from the remnants of a bird science 
digs out unsuspected bones to reveal the 
mystery of the creature’s structure. 

‘There is a romance of wonder in this, 
for the archwopteryx, extinct ages since, 
was the first of known birds—primitive, 
hideous, ill-fashioned, yet a marvel of 
progress. An almost inconceivable tran- 
sition had come about. -A cold-blooded 
reptile changed into a hot-blooded bird. 

The archeopteryx was one of Nature's 
very first compromises /in her long 
plan of slow evolution. It had the 
teeth and the long tapering tail of a 
reptile, but from each of the many bones 
of the tall two feathers appeared, one on 
each side. The wings and tail were 
feathered, but parts of the body, it is 
supposed, were clad with a vesture 
which was half feathers and half mail. 

Only two known specimens exist of 
archzopteryx, one in London, the other 
in Berlin. To light upon the bones of 
such a creature from those far-away 
days is more startling than to dig a 
half-formed diamond from its matrix in 
the once molten earth. 


NEWS OF THE BLACK HOLE 
OF CALCUTTA 


‘Facts for the History Books 


We were aH (aught as children that 
the victims of the Black Hole of Calcutta 
died of sufiocation. During the hottest 
night of the hottest season of the year, 
146 people were caged up in an apart- 
ment only 20 feet square, In the 
morning 23 ghastly survivors remained 
to tell of the frightful experiences of 
that night. : 

“ Suffocated,” says unscientific his- 
tory, but Dr. Leonard Hill says that 
this is wrong; and he is opr foremost 
authority on atmospheré effects in 
telation to life, the man.~who helps the 
diver to maintain the breath of life in 
the profoundest depths to which he 
gocs. Not suffocation, but heat stroke, 
he says, caused death. 

‘The human system can support a close 
atmosphere Iqnger than we know. We 
do not die of asphyxiation in crowded 
places, though such air is injurious to 
us owing to tts low-cooling and evapor- 
ative powers and to its spreading in- 
fection from the carriers of diseases 
to healthy people. We may safely lead 
sedentary lives, says Dr. Hill, if we give 
an hour a day to exercise in the open. 


GREAT EXPLOSION OF TREACLE 

An eéxtraordinary disaster recently 
occurred in Boston, America, A circular 
tank containing two million gallons of 
molasses suddenly exploded, killing 
12 people, destroying buildings, and 
deluging the district with treacle. 

The cause. of the explosion’ is not 
known, but it is supposed that some 
alcohol, put into the tank to make the 
molasses flow easily, had become vapour- 
ised, and that an attendant must have 
lowered a lighted Iantern to see how full it 
was, and thus ignited the explosive spirit. 


NEVER LATE 
A. silver -watch and chain has been 
ryenito a J.ancashire schoolboy, Frank 
m-of Wpholland Moor, for attend- 
ing-day and Sunday school for cight 
ycat without being absent or late, 


TO MATES 


7. Organised Unselfishness 

We were talking about discipline. 
What I really’ mean by “ organised 
unselfishness ’’ is this. You can havea 
vague, general, unselfish disposition, 
and so far so good. But for discipline 
you want an unselfishness along definite 
lines of action, displayed practically in 
definite ways, all directed to a known 
and definite end an unselfishness 
which is the life blood of the particular 
actions of the band or body. and kee}s 
it continually alive for its social purpose. 

In the end it is really organised love- - 
the great law of social success; that 3, 
of the success of a body of men as ua 
body. No soldier who really loved his 
regiment cold be- undisciplined except 
by mistake. The two things cut one 
another out. You should try to thin): 
over this and understand it. 


In Navies and Armies 


But there is also self-discipline for 
the individual, and that consists really 
in doing justice to oneself by being 
obedient to one’s best self. It = is 
organised unselfishness of the self 
towards itself. It is well-directed love «: 
the best that is in one put into practice. 

Well, this is all very different from 
merely doing what one is told for fear 
of punishment, is it not? It is. 


In navies and armies since the dawn 
of history it has been found that the 
only way to obtain a true and sound 
state of discipline is by constant 
practice, by constantly, all day, yer 
in year out, requiring and exacting disci. 
plined conduct, disciplined doing. Why ? 
Because, as I have told you, we become 
only by doing, and in n@& other way. 


Secret of Success 


This is a fundamental law of ovr 
human nature. We cannot succeed 
in being anything without perpetuél 
practice, without perseveringly doing. 

Are navies and armies mistaken ? 
They are not. Endless experience his 
proved to them the truth, the only way. 


Shall we be wise to neglect their 
experience and think we know better - 
We shall not; we shall be, and we are, 
very foolish if we do. Cc. BY. 


PROFESSOR OF TERROR 
Explosions at a Lecture 
THE SUDDEN RELEASE OF FORCE 


Leeturing recently in J.onden to th- 


Society of Engineers, Professor Youny + 


kept his hearers in a state of nervous 
disorder while he explained that he was 
showing experiments which, if wrongly 
conducted, would, without any warning, 
blow them all skf-high. 

Lxplosives, he reminded them, were 
a form of concentrated energy, and what 
happened when they did explode de- 
pended on the swiftness or slowness with 
which the energy was let loose. Nitre- 
glycerine is the highest explosive known, 
but really a pint of nitro-glycerine docs 
not contain more than about one-fourth 
of the energy of a pint of petrol. 


But petrol releases its energy in tiny 
driblets, spark by spark, and so is strony 
but harmless, whereas nitro-glycerine 
discharges it all with a crash in a frac- 
tion of asecond, Similarly, a gas-engine 
emits enough cnergy tor one stroke of 
the engine’s piston; while a great gun 
lets off enough in.a moment to fling a 
huge shell many miles. 


In each case the release of force is the 
same in principle, the difference being 
made by the amount released in a frac- 
tion of a moment, and the greater or 
less space into which the force escapes. 

The professor then proceeded to 


agitate the nerves of his audience by 
firing off some deadly explosives, 
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OLYMPICS IN THE| BOLSHEVIK’S PROMISED LAND 
Trotsky and What he Says he Wants 


CLOUDS 


Flying Atlantic Liners 
RIVAL TO THE STEAMSHIP 


By our Aerial Correspondent 


The great British armament firm of 
Vickers is said to be intending to form 
the first important air line between 
London and New York. They have 
a number of fine airships capable of 
maintaining a regular service. 

These great vessels were designed 
to Admiralty order, and now that the 
war is ended the Navy no longer needs 
them. Instead. of trying to sell the 
airships, however, Messrs. Vickers are 
planning to compete directly with the 
Cunard liners. They are fixing fares 
between England and America at £48 
for the journey. This sum compares 
favourably with the saloon charges in 
the best and _ fastest liners. Mails 
will be carried at the rate of £485 a ton. 

R 80, the airship that Messrs. Vickers 
are completing at Walney Island, will 
probably be one of the pioneers of the 
Atlantic service. She holds 1,200,000 
cubic feet of gas, and travels with 
motors of about 1000 h.p., requiring a 
crew of 16, and carrying many passen- 
gers. R 80, however, may soon be 
completely eclipsed by another tre- 
mendous airship, the building of which 
is being begun. According to the 
present design, the new giant will be 
capable of carrying 200 passengers, or 
15 tons of goods, for a distance of 5000 
miles, at 75 miles an hour. 

FOUR MILES A MINUTE 

The De Havilland machine, which 
held the record for a London to Paris 
flight in an hour and twenty minutes, 
has now been beaten by a Martinsyde 
single-seater, fitted with a Rolls-Royce 
Falcon Engine of 275 h.p, Setting out 
with despatches from Hendon aero- 
drome, the pilot flew over Sussex, 
crossed the Channel for a stretch of 
e miles to Dieppe, and landed at the 

uc ground at Paris an hour and 15 
minutes after his departure. 

The route of the Martinsyde was, how- 
ever, shorter than that of the De Havil- 
land, which covered 250 miles. The 
Martinsyde distance from point to point 
was 215 miles, and the average speed 
of the machine was 172 miles an hour. 

At present it is rather a matter of 
luck with the wind that determines 
whether a pilot can break records. 
With a strong favouring gale, the speed 
can still be greatly increased. General 
Sykes, Controller General of Civil Avi- 
ation, predicts that, before the end of 
the summer, the London—VParis flight 
will be performed in an hour, which 
would be four miles a minute. 

FLYING MEN HELPING ALLENBY 

When the troubles in Egypt were at 
their worst down the Nile, and Bedouin 
from the eastern desert were attacking 
British posts and being fought off by a 
flying boat, a Handley Page machine 
calmly continued its work of carrying 
the mail down the river and delivering 
it by parachutes. It dropped official 
reports, and sent down the letters which 
otherwise might have been destroyed or 
delayed by rioters. 

The flying postmen closely studied 
each town and village as they passed, 
and on reaching Assouan, half-way to 
Khartoum, were able to report by 
wireless that the town was quiet. 

FROM AFRICA TO BRAZIL 

A daring Frenchman, Lieutenant 
Fontan, is attempting to surpass any 
achievement by airmen on the Northern 
Atlantic route. He is flying with a 
mechanic through France and Spain, 
over the Strait of Gibraltar and through 
Morocco, to Cape Verde, the most 
westernly point in Africa. From Cape 
Verde he intends to set out for Brazil. 

The distance across the Atlantic 
Ocean between these points is about 
2000 miles, which is 120 miles more 
than between Newfoundland and Ire- 
land, The Africa to Brazil route will 
become of great importance. 
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The beautiful picture set up all over Russia by Lenin and 
Trotsky to attract the peasant to the Promised Land 
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STERN JUSTICE 
SPEAKS 


Master Criminal Comes to 
the Gallows 


ARMENIA AVENGED 


At last one of the world’s master 
criminals has been brought to the bar 
of justice and hanged. Kiamil Pasha, 
the murderer of tens of thousands of 
Armenians, has ended a detestable life 
on the gallows in a public square of 
Constantinople. - 

The world wiil breathe more freely 
now that one, at least, of its crue! 
torturers has paid the penalty of his 
ferocity. It is not vengeance that makes 
this demand for stern punishment, but 
plain, simple justice. 

Until cruel men who use uncon- 
trolled power to murder their innocent 
fellow creatures are shown that Justice 
wields a sword to punish, while she 
carries scales to weigh right and wrong, 
they will continue to act according to 
their natural dispositions when they are 
free’ to give rein to their passions. 

The full story of Armenia’s tortures 
will never be told. The guilt of the 
latest massacres was shared equally 
between Germany and Tyrkey, but the 
hand that slew was Kiamii’s, and the 
gallows has never been put to a better 
use than when it ended his life with 
the deepest ignominy that mankind 
has ever devised. 


MARVELLOUS FIGURES OF 
THE WAR 


Facts from the Last Dispatch 


There are some amazing figures in 
Sir Douglas Haig’s final despatch. 

General Headquarters received 9000 
telegrams in one day, and 3400 letters 
by despatch-riders. One army heac- 
quarters had 10,000 telegrams in a day 
and the daily telegrams on the lines 
of communication were 23,000. 

There were 1500 miles of telegraplis 
and telephones, and 3688 miles of rail- 
ways, on which 1800 trains ran weekly. 

In six weeks 5,000,000 rations were 
supplied, by our Armies in France, to 
800,000 civilians in the relieved areas. 

Two hundred tons dead weight of 
supplies and stores were required daily 
for the maintenance of each division. 

The total daily ration strength of 
our Armies was 2,700,000. An addition 
of one ounce to each man’s rations 
represented an extra 75 tons. 

Over 400,000 horses and mules, and 
46,700 motor vehicles were used, and 
4500 miles of road made or maintained. 

In 1914 there was one machine-gun 
to 500 infantrymen in the British 
Army; at the Armistice there was one 
machine-gun to 20 infantrymen. 

Over 700,000 tons of ammunition 
were fired by our artillery on the 
Western Front from last August to 
the Armistice, 65,000 tons being fired 
on September 27, 28, and 29. 

The number of individual landings 
at the ports managed by the British 
Armies in France exceeded 10,000,000 
up to the Armistice ; while in the last 
eleven months of the war the average 
weekly tonnage Janded_at those ports 
was 175,000 tons. 


THE WIRELESS TELEPHONE 

A war secret is announced from New 
York in explaining an invention which 
has greatly helped the wireless tele- 
phone, | Wireless telephony was at first 
extremely difficult, because a person 
could not talk and listen at the same 
time. If the listener talked, he in- 
terrupted the instrument, so that it was 
practically a one-way instrument. 

Mr. EF. F. Alexanderson, an enginecr, 
overcame this difficulty with a duplex 
Wireless telephone, working both ways. 
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THOU SHALT NOT!News From Everywhere! Sha 


STEAL 


LAW’S COMMANDMENT 
TO THE GOVERNMENT 


Country Must Pay for Its 
Benefits 


Has our Government—that is to say, 
the country as a whole—a right to take 
the property of private citizens for the 
general good without fair payment ? 
That is a question that has been an- 
swered in the Appeal Court, and the 


answer is ‘‘ No.” 


The question arose concerning a hotel 
taken over by the Government. 
Government did not propose to pay for 
it, and the hotel proprictors sued the 
Government and won, 


Before the answer could be given a 
long historical inquiry was made to 
find out what guidance can be got from 
the past. Everyone will agree that, 
whether stealing on behalf of the country 
has ever been allowed or not, it should 
not be allowed now, for it is clearly 
unjust that one citizen should have his 
land or house or money seized for the 
good of all, apd_that the expense should 
not be shared’by all, as all benefit. When 
the defence of the country requires that 
certain property shall be taken by the 

vernment, all should pay their fair 
proportion of the cost. 


_ But it might be that this fair dealing 
is not provided for in laws or customs 
now in existence, and that a new law 
must be made to right ancient wrongs. 
It is interesting to learn, and it may well 
be a cause of pride to know, that our 
English law and old-time ‘usage is quite 
honest on this point. The country 
must be as fair to each citizen as citizens 
are required to be to each other. 


The two points made clear by this 
trial, which arose over the seizure by 
the country of the De Keyser Hotel 
in London, are that in time of danger 
any property can be taken for use by 
the Government ; and that if it is so 
taken those to whom it belongs must 
not suffer loss beyond their fair share, 
but the loss must be spread over ,the 
whole community who are benefited. 


Another important feature of the 
ease is that it shows that our Law Courts 


The | Orange harvest with Great Britain for 
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Gathered by 


active. sy coun 
The Taw Courts have decided that _ be P : 
spiritualism is not a religion. In 1854 Great Britain, taking sides 
Schemes are in hand for electrifying with Turkey, went to be oad with Rewscia 
5500 miles of French railways. ; and fought a campaign in the Crimea. 
A silver rosette with the 1915 ribbon Many years afterwards,’ Lord Salisbury, 
is tobe given to the fighting men of 1914. | the famous leader of the Conservative 
Three women have been admitted as Party, said that, in the Crimean War, we 


members of the Institute of Naval | had‘ put our money on the wrong horse.” 
Architects. Yet for a long time after the Crimean 
War we continued to side with Turkey, 
and we prevented the vast empire under 
| the corrupt rule of the Sultans from 
o : being broken up. All that long time 
The Bishop of Oxford has announced | Turkey was called “ the Sick Man of 
his hearty support of the Labour Party. | Europe.’ The Turkish People were 

Zagreb, the new capital of Jugo- | sound and healthy, but the Turkish 
Slavia, or Croatia, now has a population | State was breaking up. 


OF AGO DOO ss. The Clashing of People and Rulers 
! Two million Poles are expected to In countries where the People rule 
return to their homeland when its free- through their elected representatives, as 
dom is completely assured. in the British Commonwealth, the State 

The Belgian Chamber has adopted} and the People are one, The State can 
one man one vote as the method for| have no interests which are not the 
electing its next parliament. interests of the men, women, and 


Spain is arranging to exchange her 


coal. 


ATLANTIC FLY 


There are six types of aeroplanesin the Atlantic Race. 1, Whitehead, piloted by Captain 
A. Payze: 121 ft. wide, 1600 h.p., 115 miles per hour. 2. Handley Page, piloted by 
Major T, Gran; 126 [t. wide, 1400 h.p., 105 m.p.h. 3. Sopwith, piloted by Mr. H. G. 
Hawker : 46} {t. wide, 350 h.p,, 100m.p.h. 4. Short, piloted by Major J. Wood : 60 it. 
wide, 350h.p., 95 m.p.h, 5. Martinsyde, piloted by Mr. F. Raynham : 41 ft. wide, 285 h.p., 
100 m.p.h, 6, Fairey, piloted by Mr. S. Pickles: 46 ft. wide, 375 h.p., 120 m.p.h. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENT 


. it became a depen 


provinces would be tried at’ the Assizes. 


are just in their dealingS when they try 
a dispute in which the Government is 
concerned. They do what is right 
between the Government and a citizen 
as straightforwardly as if the dispute 
had been between one citizen and 
another. The law is a defence of one 
man against all the rest, if the man’s 
cause is just, 


During the Jast ten years the land 
growing crops in the United States has 
been increased by one-sixth. 


Petrol has been costing 38. 73d. a 
gallon in Great Britain, while its price in 
‘America was only 1s. 73d. a gallon. 


In Swansea, cottages are being pro- 
vided, as an experiment, with as much 
=== electric light as they care to use in three 


: 4 A lamps for a shilling a week. 
Newspaper Notes and Queries |)" : 


The American Ford Company is 
Where is Teschen? Mr. Lloyd| making tramcars that will be driven by 
George questioned whether the House of | gas, and are expected entirely to take 
Commons knew. It is an old Mavs in | the place of cars driven by electricity. 
Austrian Silesia, with 20,000 inhabitants, | The geophone, an instrument invented 
centre of a valuable coalfield. Before | ¢, el eartly where sounds come from, 
the 14th century it belonged to Poland, |i; now being used in coal-miriing in the 
and many of its people are Poles. Then | qjnitea States. 
ency of Bohemia. 


F A Committee that has been con- 
eed Rie see iy : a Soha vices sidering the British timber question 
pide peacrtag suggests the planting in Great Britain of 


: wane aac} Fel ved wr gpieed 200,000 acres of forest trees. 

inal Court in » Where such} ‘he restoration of the roof of West- 
London criminal cases are tried as in the | minster Hall, the third oldest building 
in London, is expected to be complete 


‘What is the Quirinal? The Quirinal | next year, and the cost up to now has 
: in Rome where the, King | been £39,000. 

| Que i ve ; but it is oft Testing the wireless telephone installa- 

tO ; King’s. irt, tion on an aeroplane, the aviator of the 


wer t, as against the Vatican, | Folkeston e aerial mail-service 
on recited up in the sky some verses by 


dk colocation. tetas ee 


arr 


heard at *) 


children who compose it; but where 
the government is carried on by a 
despotic monarch or a small ruling 
class, the interests of the State are often 
different. from those of the People. 


For example, it would have been an 
advantage to the German State to win 
the war, but it would have been no 
advantage to the German People. They 
would have been governed even more 
despotically than they were before by 
the Hohenzollern dynasty and by the 
small class of Prussian landlords who 
are called ‘‘ Junkers.” 

When the Germans won the war 
against France in 1870-71, the German 
State benefited greatly. The King of 
Prussia became an Emperor; his chief 
Minister, Bismarck, was made a Prince ; 
the Junkers and all who took part in 
government became more important. 


Why Dynasties Perish 

But the German People did not gain any 
benefit from the victory over France. 
On the contrary, they had to pay 
heavier taxes; their young men were 
forced to serve in the Army, and the 
country was ruled by the Army—so 
much so that any civilians walking in 
the street had to leave the pavement 
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‘this duty. 
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li the Sick Man of Europe Go? 
_ An Accident that Brought Misfor- ae 
| tune and Disaster for Mankind 


Californian volcanoes lave heeeme | COMING END OF THE APPALLING HISTORY OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE 


IN EUROPE m4 


Empire after Empire at their height + 
Of sway have felt a boding sensecome 
on, ; 
Have felt their huge frames met’ con- 
structed right, x 
And drooped, and slowly died. upon 
their throne, a 
The fault was not in the People. The 
People did not droop and die, but only 
the Government, the State. 


Birth of an Empire 

The Turkish Empire, then, has been 
slowly dying for a great many years. It 
is nearly seven centuries since a few 
thousand Ottoman Turks were. driven 
from their homes in Central Asia by 
Mongols—the race to which Chinese, 
Japanese, Tibetans, Siamese, and many 
inhabitants of Russia belong. The 
Ottomans wandered about with their 
flocks and slaves, seeking some land on 
which they might be allowed to settle. 
Wearied of unsuccessful search, they 
were going back to Central Asia, and 
might have reached there and stayed 
there but for an accident. 

At the ford of the Euphrates their 
chief was drowned, and those who had 
not crossed the river were afraid to do so. 
They settled not far away, and from 
their settlement arose the ‘Turkish 
Empire which has been a curse to 
mankind. 

Throughout the centuries it has been, 
with very short intervals of peace, 
fighting with its neighbours, first to 
widen its dominions, and later to try 
and keep all it had. Now and_ again 
there have*been rulers who tried tc 
rule in the interest of the People, not 
solely in the interest of the State; but 
these are rare spots of brightness in a 
record almost uniformly dark. For the 
most part the history of the Turkisi: 
Empire is a record of bloodshed, cruelty, 
criminal ambition, and utter disregard 
of anything but the advantage of the 
State—that 1s to say, the Sultans, their 
ministers, generals and court favourites. 


Struggling to be Free 

The Turks captured Constantinople in 
1453 and made it the capital of their 
Empire, turning the great church, 
Sancta Sophia, into a mosque. They 
could casily have been turned out oi 
Europe if other countries had combine:! 
against them, but the States of Europe 
never could combine, and so the Turks 
remained, oppressing all who were under 
the Sultan’s rule until, one after the 
other, Egypt, Hungary, Greece, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Serbia, broke away and 
set up governments of their own, 

But there still remained within the 
Turkish Empire nationalities struggling 
to be free—the Armenians, for instance, 
whom the late Turkish Government 
massacred wholesale ; and the Arabs oi 
Arabia. Now that the Sick Man has at 
last died, now that the Turkish State is 
to exist no longer in Europe, there are 
many difficulties to settle, one of them 
being—How to dispose of Constanti- 
nople ?. Arabia, Armenia, and Mesopo- 
tamia will each be made independent, 
and the Jews will be given Palestine for 
their Zionist experiment. But some 
strong hand will be needed to keep order 
for a time; and the proposal is made 
that the United States should undertake 
If the American People 
would agree to this, the chance of the 
Near East settling down would be largely 
increased. H. i. 2 
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~PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP OF THE WORLD 
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a ARCTIC: Dee me 


Moose are dying of 
influenza in On‘ario 


General Allenby is 
restoring law and 


order in Egypt 


The chief herring 

depot in Iceland has 

been destroyed by an 

avalanche, and farms 

have been swept into 
the sea 


Trebizond, in Asia Minor, has 
been occupied by the British 


The U.S.A. are expecting this 
year an increased yield of 250 
million bushels of wheat 


The ice is clearing from the coast of 


Lapland 


N + in is planning 
oVES | Jer the 

a tunnel under the 
oe Straits of Gibraltar 


JAMAICA 


ATLANTIC 
; LIBERIA” 
a Seah CLs The  Amezican 
Government has 
lent Liberia 
£1,000,000 to 


ass'st trade 


The French War 
Office has given 
up the use of the 
Eitel Tower, 
which is to be 
A thrown open to 
the public 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


“us _SPITZBERGEN 


ao 
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Unrest is being felt in 
India, both by Hindus 
and Mohammedans 
The Palace at, Versallles, 
where nearly 50 years ago 
Germany humbled France, 
is today the scene of the 
Peace Conference, which 
is reshaping the map of 


Where They are Harvesting 


° 
JOHANNESBURG e 


Eure pe +1 


They are harvesting wheat in Texas 3 sugar : 
in Central America ; and cocoa in the north wt 


of South America 


SIBERIA 


HINDU 


43 : 
INDIAN cen SS fs". = 


The Russian Bolsheviks 
have occupied the Crimea 
up to Sevastopol 


ASIA 


A 


KOREA 


. 

* In Korea riots have 

broken out against 
the Japanese 


JAPAN PACIFIC 
China is asking Japan for 
the return of her old fortress 
of Kiao-chau, the great 
port protecting her pcoal 
fields, now held by the 


Japanese, who captured it 


PHILIPPINE, 
ISLANDS 


from the Germans 
“2 ep _ 
a) 
This is the 
hottest 
month of 
the year in 


Northern 
India 


AUSTRALIA 


teeny vic zon 
NEW 


ZEALAND 


SHOWING TIME EVERYWHERE, WITH HARVESTS AND NATURAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF VARIOUS AREAS 
TRAVEL STOPPED IN|MAN GIVES NATURE 


PARLIAMENT OF 


DOCTORS 


WHAT THEY LEARNED 
FROM THE WAR 


Greatest Meeting in History of 
Medicine 
From Our Own Medical Correspondent 


The British Medica! Association has 
held a special conference to consider 
what medicine and surgery have achieved 
and learned during the war 

The President, Sir Clifford Allbutt, 
who is not only a great doctor, but a 
great thinker, gave a most interesting 
presidential address, tn which he de- 
clared that the mecting was the greatest 
moment in the history of medicine, for 
not only had medicine saved millions of 
lives in war, but it had also been reborn, 
and become an applied science. 

In former wars far more men diced of 
disease than of wounds, and typhoid 
fever alone slew its thousands. In this 
great war medical science held discase in 
check; hardly any soldiers died of 
typhoid ; acal ge ina few very unhealthy 
places, such as Salonica, there was less 
illness than at home; and even un- 
healthy places were rendered healthy by 
mecical measures. 


No New Nerve Diseases 


Medicine had, in fact, been put on a 
firm scientific basis, and from this time 
henceforth would fight with increasing 
success against all forms of disease. 


Various distinguished medical men 


‘deseribed some of the work done and 


the lessons learned during the war. 

Qne of the most interesting lectures 
was piven by Lieut.-Colonel Mott, F.R.S., 
on the nerve diseases caused by the war. 
He said the war had produced no new 


nerve diseases, but merely many inter- 
esting and instructive instances of nerve 
disorders previously known, Many of 
the cases were just hysteria, and such 
cases could usually be cured very quickly. 
Hespecially mentioned one soldier who 
arrived with crutches and with a bent 
knee which he could not straighten. In 
half an hour the soldier was able to 
walk, and in a week he was discharged 
quite cured. Other cases of paralysis 
and contracted muscles, which had per- 
sisted for months or years, were cured. 


Gas Poisoning 

Several papers dealing with dysentery 
were also read; and Colonel Leonard S., 
Dudgeon gave facts to show that the 
germs of dysentery are carried about by 
flies, and that dysentery became more 
prevalent in Macedonia as the flies 
became more numerous. 

Lieut.-Colonel logan discussed gas 
poisoning, and pointed out that 
thousands of men had been gassed by 
gasses from explosives in mines. The 
poisonous gas produced by mines was, 
he said, mainly the gas carbon mon- 
oxide, and the soldiers who went 
through the big craters made by our 
mines at Messines had to take pre- 
cautions against poisoning by this gas. 


IGNORANT 

This story is told in the newspaper 
published for our Army of Occupation 
in Cologne. 

Scene: Tram terminus. 

Enter two soldiers and a German. 

Alfred: D'yer speak English ? 

German: Ja, I speak Inglisch. 

Alfred: What time does this ‘ere 
tram buzz off ? 

German: Ja, ja. 

Alfred : What, no compreny ? 
when does this ’ere tram ally ? 

German: Ja. 

Bert (to Alfred): Oh, chuck it, Alf; 
‘e's ignorant, 


Well, 


EUROPE 
Railways Blocked by Revolution 


Before the war anyone provided 
with the necessary passports could rush 
from side to side of Europe as fast as 
express trains could carry him, without 
regard to the frontier lines crossed. 

Now all this is changed, either by the 
destruction wherever the blight of war 
has passed, or by the revolutions that 
are stopping the railways. So that 
no one who ventures on a journey 
through Central Europe knows when 
or how he can reach his destination. 

Wherever the German army has been 
the trains can only crawl along, taking 
days to travel where before the war 
hours were enough; for every bridge 
has been blown up, the rails destroyed, 
signal boxes burned, telegraph posts 
sawn through, wires cut, and the means 
for restoring the line removed, so that 
a belt of destruction isolates Germany. 

Disorganisation reigns throughout 
Austria, Germany, and Russia, for the 
populous centres on which the railways 
converge are in a State of civil war, 
controlled by no central authority 
with power to promise the traveller an 
unbroken journey. 

So much is this the case that dele- 
gates’ sent from other countries to 
Switzerland to talk over public affairs 
have had the greatest difficulty in 
making their way home, trying now 
this route, and now that, and never 
knowing where they might be held up 
and turned back. Some countries, such 
as Rumania, have been ringed round 
by jealous enemies. The inconveniences 
of travel suffered in our own country 
through the war are the smallest of 
trifles compared with those endured 
over two-thirds of Europe. 
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A LIFT 
HELPING EGGS & FLOWERS 


The Great Illusion in Hen Run 
and Garden 
By Our Scientific Expert 


We saw some weeks ago that fowls 
were being induced to lay more eggs with 
the help of brilliant displays of electric 
light ; now it is stated that plants will 
develop and grow at nearly double the 
ordinary rate if bathed in light as nearly 
as possible of the same strength as sun- 
light. This has been proved by recent 
experiments, and both plants and fruit 
are being grown out of season in brightly 
illuminated greenhouses. 

These results reveal the secret of the 
sun. Light is essential for a healthy life, 
and without sunshine neither animal nor 
plant life could continue. Sunshine, or 
electric light in its absence, enables the 
plants to feed more, and the increase in 
their development is due to the extra 
stimulus they get from basking in the 
warm light. 

Professor Rice has now discovered 
why hens lay more eggs if given more 
light. In the dark hours of winter the 
hens roost for 15 hours, and eat so little 
food in consequence of their short day 
that they have not enough material for 
many eggs. Professor Rice arranged to 
supplement the sunlight with electric 
light, so that during the winter months 
the fowls had a“‘ day ”’ of r2 hours, with 
12 hours for roosting, and they laid 
better and heavier eggs, resulting in 
increased profits of 40 per cent, 


Plants, not requiring sleep, can be 
grown in continual artificial sunshine, 
and even better, than the Wo 
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Let It Go 


The Great War of Europe 
may be over when these words 
are read. Let it go. 


‘When I die,” said Napoleon, 
“the world will say Ugh!” 
We shall feel like that in years 
to come when we think of the 
war. We may say two things of 
it. It has been the greatest 
triumph of the human race; and 
it has been the foulest thing 
that ever stained the earth. 


_Think of the triumph of it. 
The strongest nation on the 
Continent was organised for war ; 
the last crowned despots in the 
world were leagued as one man, 
with a hundred million people 
and all the powers of science 
behind them, and they set out 
in the night to kill Freedom. 


They broke down, civilisation, 
they clapped their hands. with 
sheer delight to see their soldiers 
marching on like ravening wolves 
while sheep were grazing in 
Belgium’s countryside. 


It did not matter if all our 


fair lands were turned into a 
‘jungle once again. 


It did not 
matter if all those great cathe- 
drals with. their heavenly towers 
came clattering down. It did 
not matter that widows’ houses 
were devoured and little children 
slain. It mattered only that 
this man who once rode through 
London on a white horse should 


‘ride through London once again 


as lord and conqueror of us all. 


He had massed his armies for it ; 
we were to be back to. Napoleon, 
back to Charles Stuart, back to 
Caesar and Alexander ; we were 
to be the slaves of a new Caligula. 


But then the Triumph came ; 
and what was it that we saw ? 
We saw rise up, in every corner 
of the habitable earth, a multis 
tude that no man could number 
of those who were not willing 
that Liberty should die. The 
young men left the cities and 
the plains, and like a_ living 
avalanche swept into France. 


They threw their bodies like a 
living wall against the enemy 
coming on; they stood through 
torrid days and freezing nights ; 
they lived in holes like rats and 


moles. Year after year they 
stood, and they died in millions 
that you and I might live. 


to Australia once 


Se @® 


Our Hedgerows 


yer would England be without our 


hedges? We. love the white 
walls that guard the entrance into 
Kent; we love the massive walls of 
our cathedrals; but more than all we 
love ‘the green walls of our fields and 
lanes. Take away our hedgerows and 
our green lanes are no more; take away 
our Janes and England is a strange and 
foreign Jand. It has been suggested 
that we could feed millions of people 
on the land given up to our hedgerows. 
So we could on the land given up to grow- 
ing things that are not an atom of good 
to the nation, There are many things 
we can spare before our lovely hedge- 
rows, gay with berries and roses and 
song, and alive with all the wonder of 
our countryside; and we hope to see wheat 
growing again at Charing Cross before 
it is sown where our hedges grow. 

A Mean Thing 

Mo people are going to have a 

minimum wage; why not the 
waiters 2? Whena boy buysa top ora p> 
buys a skipping rope they are not asked 
to pay the wages of the shop assistants. 
The shopkeeper does that. But when 
we go to lunch in a restaurant, or dine 
at a hotel, the proprietors | of these 
places expect us all to pay their ser~ 
vants’ wages, That is what the tipping 
system means. It means that the man 
who keeps a restaurant pays his servants 
a miserable wage, or perhaps no wage 
at all, and expects the servant to 
receive it like a beggar from the cus- 
tomers. It is a mean business, 


Peace Comes Scooting in 
@ 

Still Apologising 
NOTHER - mistake. Somewhere in 
Number Two it was said that if you 
took ail the lines of type in all the copies of 
one issue of this paper they would reach 
from London round the world and back 
more, ‘Time has 
proved us wrong: they would do that 
three times over, Ve said a million 


*| children could stand on the papers if 
they were laid out flat, but we should. 
__| ave said three millions. Some people | ° 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


The Children’s Newspaper 


—, 
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_ 
FLEETWAY HOUSE | 
A Tax for Knowledge 
4+ VEN Governments learn in time, but 
there is no hurry to the Better 
Days down Westminster way, Every- 
where else men know that knowledge 
won the war, Knowledge is power, and 
knowledge is victory, and™knowledge is 
happiness—knowledge is whatever we 
like to make it, good or bad, Is it not 
incredible, then, that the Government 
has set aside this year for finding out 
new knowledge a paltry quarter of a 
million pounds? Influenza has just 
cost the country a loss of £120,000,000 ; 
and the Government. has set apart 
£65,000 for inquiries into the cause and 
cure of this terrible disease. That is to 
say, the Government is willing to spend 
for every pound we lose from influenza half 
a farthing for finding outitscure. There 
arenomillenniums that way. Wewanta 
universal penny tax for knowledge. 


® 
Proverb of the Day 


-To the Peacemakers : : 


Step by Step the Ladder is Ascended 


® 
The Wheel Goes Round 

mek WONDERFUL world this is, Hun- 

dreds of years ago, before printed 
books and newspapers were thought of, 
the torch of knowledge was carried on 
by faithful scholars in monasteries, 
writing or Copying beautiful books by 
hand. They would write out the Bible 
letter by letter, page by page, in 
beautiful colour unequalled since, and 
they did it all for love. 
of these books are to be sold in J.ondon, 
and the work of these poor scholars is 
expected to yield a thousand pounds a 
minute until a fortune has been raised. 
Hundreds of years ago, too, a tinker 
sat in Bedford Gaol, writing the story of 


a dream, and a copy of the book he’ 


wrote has just been sold for hundreds of 
pounds, A hundred years ago a great 
miser was painting pictures, and his 
pictures have just been sold at so many 
pounds an inch. Poor scholars, tinkers, 
and misers—their day comes round. The 
good men do lives after them, 


@ 


These Things Shall Be 
These things shall be! A loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave, and strong, 
ats ne ena 


but dare 


ry yvvyr im 


Now a hundred 
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GOD AS RULER OF THE 
NATIONS ei. 


God is leading the world to the Ever- 
lasting Peace. This quenchless faith, 
this spirit that runs through the Childs. 
ren’s Newspaper, runs threugh every 
page of the Editor’s new book: 

Who Giveth Us the Vietory. By Arthur 

Allen & Unwin, London, W.C. 5s. net. 


The Editor has written this little book — 


because he believes that faith -ineGod, 
so far from being shaken by the war, 
is strengthened and set on a rock, 


He -believes that God is intervening v 
to deliver Europe, that Europe as it is _ 


is better than Europe as it was, that 
faith in the future is easier than belief 
in the actual past, that God is behind 
the war and for ever behind the affairs 
of men. ‘The faith of his new book is 
in a God who directs the life of the 
world today and rules over the nations, 

The forty little chapters of this book 
run through the field of knowledge. They 
take us from the Nebula to the Millenn- 
ium. Weread how God built a house for 
man, furnished it, and brought man into 
it. We listen to the evidence of science. 
We see the Hand of God _ working 
through the natural instruments He has 
made ; we see the Mind of God working 
through the mora! powers He has built 
up in the universe, We read the mar- 
vellous story of matter, the vehicle of 
God's power. We see the itnesses of 
God on every hand, in every age. 

Packed with science and history and 
faith and patriotism, crammed with 
startling facts concerning the Peace of 
Great Britain before the war, ‘‘ Who 
Giveth Us the Victory” has been. described 
as a daring and challenging book, giving 
something to think about to those who 
never thought before. 


TIP-CAT 


What the Dove of Peace is preparing ~ 


for: A great coup. 
® ® @ 

Several tons of dates arrived the 
other day at Covent Garden. This will 
ease the minds of the almanack-miakers. 

® 


® ® te 
Men who don't start work till it is 


playtime—actors, 

®s ® © 
The Crown Prince has had a 
motor-cycle —accti- 
dent: he ran intoa 


off. He is fond of 
playing with fire, 
and was evidently 
scorching again. 
© ® 
Poetry for scorch- 
ers: Burns. 
® ® 
It is feared that 
Paderewsk? will not 
play the piano in 
public any more. 
When he. appears 


A on the platform 
now he only uses 
PETER PUCK the mouth-organ. 
WANTS TO KNOW - ee 


Whether Peace is stuck 
on President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points 


Always — taking 


pocket, . re 


of 


gate and was thrown™ 


his time—the pick-_ 


@ ® ) 
Major-General Brancker, during a dis- . ~ 


cussion on aviation, said it was not a 


profession for young men only, and ‘“ he — 

| Saw no. reason why a man should not be 
flying at sixty.” It is all, of course, a 

matter of a pinion, Vo 


A Child’s Prayer for Its Own Life 


Give me the pure heart, O 
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ON THE ARCTIC 
FRONT 


WHERE THE GREAT WAR 
STILL GOES ON 


Why the Allies Must Still Fight 


in Russia 
By Our Political Correspondent 


More British soldiers are going to 
Northern Russia, to Murmansk, where 
the sea never freezes, and to Archangel, 
where there is only a summer entrance by 
the White Sea. They are going because 
they must, for the Bolsheyik Russians 
are sending their armies northward to 
drive us ovt of the country, forgetful of 
the reasons why we went there. 


Why We Went to Murmansk 


We went there to help the Russians, 
chiefly with supplies and amns, when 
they were engaged in a desperate fight 
with the Germans. The Baltic Sea and 
the Black Sea approaches to Russia were 
closed against us, and the only open 
ways were by the North and through 
Siberia, along its crowded railway. 

Then, when Russia deserted the Allies 
who had been faithful to her, and sur- 
rendered to Germany, the Germans 
began to press northward through Fin- 
land and Russia, and there was an even 
greater need why we should hold the 
northern coast from Archangel to Nor- 
way, for if we did not the Germans 
might have easily made it a submarine 
base for reaching the Atlantic. 


Why We Have Stayed There 


Having thus gone to the North to help 
Russia, and stayed there to check Ger- 
man war-plans, we could not leave iat 
ence when Russia was suddenly over- 
mun by the Bolshevik tyranny and 
cruelty, for against that cruelty we and 
eur allies, the Japanese and Americans, 
were holding Siberia in friendly alliance 
with Russians who opposed the Bolshe- 
viks. We were helping, too, in’ the 
south and south-west of Russia, in 
alliance with the Caucasians, Ukranians, 
and our allies the Rumanians. All we 
could do was to “ stand by ’? where our 
friendliness with Russia as a whole had 
taken us, 


Further, as the British, Trench, 
Americans, and Italians were together 
m North Russia, for the Bolsheviks to 
turn them out by force would be a blow 
at the reputation of the Allies that 
would resound through the world, par- 
beularly in the populous parts of Asia, 
where ignorant races get their news as 
wild rumours, 


” 


Therefore, when the Russians, dis- 
regarding the reasons why we are in 
Murmansk at all, threaten to throw the 
Alhes out, we are bound to say we shall 
not go in that way. : 


A Dull, Uncomfortable land 


So that we are still in Murmansk with- 
Out wishing to be there. No one who 
can live in comfort in Great Britain or 
France or America would ever wish to 
be in Murmansk, unless it was a duty to 
8°, or unless he went for curiosity. 

In winter there is one long night, or 
twilight, with bitter cold often down to 
sixty or Seventy degrees of frost. In 
summer there is a continuous day, with 
the sun never high in the sky, but 
always accumulating heat till insect life 
is a torment. There are no amusements 
except those our soldiers make for them- 
selvest; nor any food except what is 
brought over, chiefly tinned or frozen, in 
ships, The life, in short, is dull to men 
who have been reared in a cheerful 
world, 


We can understand, therefore, why 
men who return will not have much good 
to say for the Arctic front, but they are 
serving their country well in standing 
firm where changing circumstances have 
placed them and in defending their 
country’s honour and the cause of good 
government, j. D. 
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30 years-old, and it is sure to be thrown 
open to the public again. ST¥ 

Like the Crystal Palace, it is one of 
the few novelties in the world which 
have survived their original purpose, 
escaped destruction, and become instru- 
ments of international importance. It 
was inaugurated as the crowning wonder 
of the Paris Exhibition of 1889, and 
was to have been pulled down and 
removed in August, 1894. It survived, 
and became part of Paris, an enormous 
monument of daring engineering, rearing 
its head 985 feet into the sky, a. land- 
mark for miles around. It was literally 
the turning point in the history of 
flying, for it was round the Eiffel Tower 
that flying men sailed eighteen years 
ago to win a prize of £4000, 

Then wireless telegraphy gave the 
Fiffel Tower a new lease of life; it was 
the very thing required for the aerials. 
How little we thought it was to become 
the great distributing centre for the war 
news of the world for four long years. 
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THE BIG FOUR AND THE BIG KNOT 


LONELY WATCHERS OF EUROPE 


; 5 the Eiffel Tower in Paris is] To the lonely watcher at the top of, 
ay See ee the Tower 8 confided the responsi-' 
bility of giving the warning 6f the 
r The 
sense of responsibility for the safety of 
the whole of Paris was so great that it 
was a common thing for men who were 
detailed for this duty to ask to be sent 
back to the trenches, where only their 
own life, and not that of millions of 


approach of Zeppelins and Gothas. 


souls, was at stake. 


What heart-breaking messages 


us ! 
dare not tell! 


bombs, flew by ! 


Now it is all ended, and something 


new and greater has to be done. It 
remains for the Eiffel Tower to tell 
the world by its wireless waves that peace 
is come once more to suffering mankind. 
Peace to these men themselves the 
lonely watchers of the war, 


-~ > 
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The Peace Conference has had to untie the hardest knots ever tied in the map of Europe ; 


and all the world hopes that the cleverness o 


f the Big Four—President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd 


George, M. Clemenceau, and Signor Orlando—will set Peace free. 


COALFIELDS DROWNING | 
Black Country in Danger 


The floods threatening the Stafford- 
shire mines, as described last 
are being valiantly fought, 


week, 


Tor the last year the engineers in 
the Black Country have had to raise 
52 tons of water to obtain one ton of 
coal. ising water is submerging 65 
square miles of coalfields, containing at 
least a hundred million tons of fuel. 

The Coal Controller has opened the 
struggle with the water by sending a 
powerful clectric pumping plant, but 
much more machinery is required. A 
breakdown of one pumping station has 
led to two collieries being so filled with 
water that the coal cannot be reached. 

All this, however, may prove a 
blessing in disguise. Our mines were 
almost ruined by water in the eighteenth 
century, and out of this difficulty came 
the invention of the improved steam 
engine, which, designed merely to clear 
water from the mines, developed into one 
of the chief instruments of civilisation, | 


BEDFORD NONSENSE 
Buried Statues Come to Light 


The members of Bedford Modern 
School Archaeological Society have made 
a rare find at Millbrook Church. 

They have dug up from the church- 
yard two sculptured figures known as 
the warriors. The legend runs that when 
they were expcHed from the church on 
account of strange noises they made, 
they were placed in the cellar of the 
vicarage, where their noises continued, 
so that they were finally buried in the 
churchyard, 

That is long ago, and now the figures 
have been dug up, They prove to be 
monuments of a knight in armour and 
his wife, who died over 300 years ago. 
The figures are well carved, and traces 
of gilding show that their tomb must 
have been handsome and costly, and the 
presumption is that the tomb was 
removed to make way for the funeral of 
a lord or his wife about the year 1345, 

The story of uncanny noises we may 
take as old woman’s gossip, or els aj 
tale set about by interested partie TO 


the 
men on the Tower had to send out in 
their seeret code, day after day, night 
after night, when the war went ill for 
What sad secrets they knew but 
What perils they braved 
when ogy! dete and Gothas, with their 


SCHOOLMASTER 
BECOMES A GENERAL 


HOW BRAINS LED TO 
POWER IN THE ARMY 


Cook, Collier, & Grocer’s Man 


Tt is the Democratic Age, {he age of 
the common people, who form the bulk 
and backbone of the nation; and Sir 
Douglas Haig has told us what they 
can do. There is a wonderful array of 
self-made men in his final despatch, 

There was a taxi-cabman who became 
a general; and so did a schoolmaster 
and a lawyer. A cook and two clerks 
and a policeman became staff officers, 
A mess sergeant, a railway signalman, 
and many ordinary Tommies rose to 
command battalions, A collier, a black- 
smith’s son, an iron moulder, and a 
grocer’s assistant commanded companics 
and acted as adjutants. Clerks came out 
from their secluded offices to command 
great roaring batteries, and an editor 
—actually an editor !—commanded a 
division, Three doorkeepers from the 
House of Lords became captains. 

All were promoted for sheer merit in 
the greatest and most proficient Army 
ever assembled, pot together in a hurry 
to smash the greatest military efficiency 
ever organised by junkers and kines. 


A TAILOR’S JUMP TO 
POWER 


Little Men of the Great 
Revolutions 


One of the strangest features of the 
little revolutions that have been follow - 
ing each other rapidly in different parts 
of Germany has been the sudden rise to 
power of rather queer people. 

Thus in) Brunswick, which throug) 
marriage gave Ingland our present 
family of kings, a hunchback tailor only 
a little over four feet high set up a 
Bolshevik government, with himself as 
President; and in Bavaria the first 
Bolshevik dictator, with the help oi 
soldiers whom he addressed at. their 
meetings, was a down-at-heel street- 
corner lounger, who made a precarious 
living by hawking his own leaflet sones 
in the streets. His government has now 
been overthrown, and he has been imn- 
prisoned, 


A SHIP WITHOUT A MAN 
Plaything of Wind and Waye 


The sea, which has so much sameness 
if we judge it only by a glance, is always 
providing materials for the imagination. 
Its mysteries are numberless. 

One of the strangest is the wandering 
German hospital ship found lately oii 
Hartlepool, untenanted, only one mast 
erect, but well lined, above and below, 
with beds. How came she there so fer 
from any cosy anchorage fit fora hospital 
ship? How did she cross the North 
Sea unnoticed by tramp, or war scout, 
or fishing beat?” ° 

It was a trawler that found her at 
last and towed her in; but she must 
have been plunging helplessly for days, 
perhaps for weeks—a proof of how big a 
place the sea is, and how much of it is 
between the regular routes. 

LT 


A PLOUGHBOY’S MILLIONS 
The estate of Mr. Frank W. Wool- 
worth, the founder of America's cheap 
Stores, whose marvellous offices were 
shown in a. picture last week, has now 
been reckoned at: eight million pounds. 
He began_life as a aes and 
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“A COMMISSIONER'S » 
LETTERS TO GUIDES | 


Guides and Scouts of the great days coming, : 


ah! what a world is in the making for you 
now! The Children’s Newspaper is glad to be 
able to publish these letters from a lady of 
great distinction who has given herself un- 
grudgingly to the work of the Guides she loves. 


2. The Guide Law 


My dear Guides, This letter is for 
the Tenderfoot. That is what the Guide 
is called who has just been enrolled. 
She has turned to the Right, and is 
ready to keep straight. 

Now, the old campaigner, when she is 
on the march, never has any difficulty 
in getting off. She always knows what 
she wants, and has it ready. And the 
Tenderfoot, however young and new, 
has the advice of the old hand to help 
her. Her service kit is the Second Class 
Badge, and she has got to get it care- 
fully together. ‘here are all sorts of 
things in it; and the best part packs 
away in your head and your heart, so 
that when you have once got it you 
don’t lose it very easily. 

These are some of the items: the 
Guide Law, Nature study, first aid, 
bedmaking, firelighting, sewing or work- 
ing for the company, signalling, track- 
ing and running. I have put the two 
most valuable things first, because they 
are most often in use, or should be, and 
are the greatest help to the Guide 
herself and to her neighbours. 


The Sort of Knowledge We Need 


You can never really know the Law 
till you begin to use it. You don’t 
know, at any rate, how hard it is—and, 
like many other hard things, how well 
worth doing it is—till you try. 

That is the sort of knowledge of it 
you have got to have. 


Every recruit knows the words, but 
the further knowledge that you must 
have must be won by experience. 


For Nature study you must go out 
into the open, ‘‘ where the air is fresh 
and free,’”’ as our song says, and must 
learn about the birds and the flowers, 
the winds and the clouds, and gct close 
up to Nature herself. This is not done 
from books. What you want is a pair 
of keen eyes and a sympathetic heart, 
and you will learn the’ greatness and 
goodness of God Himself from the 
wonder and beauty of the world He has 
given us to live in. 


Useful Outfit for Life 


So work hard for your Second Class, 
Tenderfoot, and you will be getting 
together a useful outfit for life. 


But that is not quite all. There is 
the other point: ‘you must always 
have it ready. This is done by con- 
stantly practising everything. That is 
what is meant by being in training; 
and unless you have all your powers in 
tip-top working order, you will not 
be able to use them at a moment's 
notice. < 


Willingness will not make up for 
incompetente—we found that out in 
the war. So practise hard: make beds, 
help with the children, train your hand 
and eye, be observant, cheerful, and 
obedient, and then, when mother is ill, 
and you want to step in and help, you 
will not only be proud but fit, to do 
your bit. 

Remember that all good things begin 
at home. Show them there what a 
Guide is, and when you have made your 
home a brighter and happier place you 
will be able to go out into the world 
and “carry on” the great work. 

Now is the time to live up to your 
motto: 


Be Prepared, a. 
Your affectionaté, 
Commissioguee 


In mind and body, hand and heart—} ‘ poe oa wonders 
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GIANTS 
Is it Being Found Out? 
NEW LIGHT ON OTHERDAYS 


By Our Geological Correspondent 


Every geological age has had its 
giants, those of today being the whales, 
of course. 

The giant animals of the past are 
known to us by their fossilised remains 
in the rocks, and some clever reconstruc- 
tions of them have been made in 
museums. These giants do not seem 
to have been great successes, for, though 
they probably lived for a long time as 
individuals and persisted for thousands 
of years as races, they seem, in the end, 
to have disappeared without having 
given rise to any descendants. 


So they are all lost races. They were 
like complicated engines—of no use 
when circumstances change, and _ in- 
capable of being themselves changed 
into anything useful. 


Tri-cer-a-tops 

Take the three-horned dinosaur, 
called tri-cer-a-tops, which used to 
charge about in cretaccous times where 
the Rocky Mountains now are. Whata 
creature! Its length was over 30 
feet, of which about six went to the 
head, bearing the three great horns. 


Reptile though it was, it stood high 
on its toes like a colossal bull. Vege- 
tarian though it was, it was covered 
with thick, spiny scales which made 
it quite invulnerable. It had a very 

r brain, better suited for controlling 
its probably quick movements than for 
thinking. 

But there was something extraordin- 
arily interesting about this brain of the 
three-horned giant, if we can trust to the 
cast which has been taken of the inside 


Tri-cer-a-tops, a Giant of Other Days 


of the fossil skull. In a book just pub- 
lished by Prof. Edmond Perrier, Director 
of the Paris Museum, we read what we 
did not know before—that the giant 
reptile had, in connection with its 
brain,.an unusually large representative 
of what we call the pituitary body. 


This body is found”in all backboned 
animals, and it has to do with the regu- 
lation of the body’s growth. 


A Growing Mixture Inside Us 


It has been known some years that 
unhealthy giants, who sometimes appear 
in mankind, are suffering from a dis- 
turbance of the pituitary body, so that 
their growth has not been harmoniously 
controlled. 


This important body is one of the 
“glands of internal secretion’ which 
send throughout our system chemical 
messengers which are absolutely neces- 
sary to our health; but what intcrests 
us particularly just now is the question : 
Did the three-horned giant and _ its 
relatives owe their colossal size, as Pro- 
fessor Perrier suggests, to an over-large 


| pituitary body, whose chemical messen- 
Wing mixture ’’ Alice} 
Meothem grow, 


gers, like the “ 
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thinking over, and it is 
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HOW MUCH BOYS AND 
GIRLS SHOULD EAT 


Will the War Children Regain 
Their Lost Strength ? 


An official committee which has been 
inquiring into the food requirements of 
human beings must have created a 
panic in households where boys and 
girls are taught that it is vulgar to eat 
heartily. A boy of from 15 to 18, 
says this body of scientists, needs more 
food than an adult manual labourer. 
A rapidly growing girl up to the same 
age requires not less than the working 
woman, 

That is a blow at false etiquette, and 
a set-back for romance. The heroine of 


a novel is commonly a girl from 17 to 
18, but where is the author with courage 


The Most Beauiiiui Sight in the Ssy—Savwia 
and his Rings 


to picture her as eating a dinner equal 
to the brawny charwoman ? 

The poet and thinker, contrary to all 
the rules in novels and plays, though 
he does not require more food than the 
manual labourer, must have more 
expensive foods—more meat, fish, eggs, 
and butter. There is another very 
interesting point in the report. Half 
Europe has been on starvation diet 
during the greater part of the war, and 
the children are stunted and puny. But 
with a return to normal conditions the 
children will resume growing, and will 
grow at such a rate that in the end they 
will make up for the time lost. 

So we are like plants, after all. 
Starve us and we are Ican and stunted ; 
feed us and we regain our lost growth. 


A BAG OF CHOCOLATES 
We are promised more chocolates, 
“at almost unimaginable prices.’’ Some- 
body has made three complaints against 
a girl who supplied him with chocolates 
in a shop. She took them from a box 
with her hand, weighed them out of his 
sight, and then blew in the bag to open it. 
They are all sound complaints. The 
first thing the girl did was bad, the 
second was worse, the third was un- 
pardonable. When a shopkeeper blows 
into a bag while serving you the proper 
thing to do is to walk out and leave the 
bag and everything else behind ; unless, 
of course, you have gone to buy a bag of 
influenza germs. 


SUGAR FOR INFLUENZA 
Everybody who is fond of sweets will 
hope that Doctor Dobic, of Crieff, in 
Perthshire, is right. He declares that 
sugar is the only food that really kceps 
the blood strong and iccds the white 
cells that defend us against discase 
germs. -In his view the liberation of 
thousands of tons of good sugar at a 
cheap price would do more to defeat 
influenza than any known medicine. 
Doctor Dobie has been fecding his 
influenza patients with sugar, and con- 
siders that he has generally cured them 
with it. He says that sugar produces 
the heat required by the white blood cells 
in order to destroy disease germs. + 


HoT’ Tats ‘Tove best de- 
: or in 
vessels leaving the docks during the last 
18 years. 
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BROTHER - 
Glorious Sight in the Sky 


GIANT WORLD THAT WOULD 
FLOAT 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent -- 


Next week a very good opportunit: 
will occur for identifying the wonderfal 
planet Saturn, the great world with the 
beautiful rings, 


He is not so easy to find as Jupiter 
or Venus, because he is not so bright ; 
but on Wednesday evening the half 
Moon will come close enough to enable 
him to be found. 


As darkness approaches, Saturn will 
be found between nine and ten degrees, 
or about 20 Moons, north of the Moon— 
that is, between the Moon and over- 
head—but somewhat to the right. 
There will also be a bright star slightly 
to the left. This is Regulus, the 
Heart of the Lion; it is about seven 
degrees to the left of Saturn, and with 
him and the Moon will form a pretty 
triangle. : 


Saturn, 73,000 miles in diameter, is 
Jupiter's young brother, and much the 
handsomer of the two, The writer 
has found that everyone to whom he 
has shown Saturn through the telescope 
regards this planet as the loveliest sight 
in the heavens. 


A Ray of Light from Saturn 


This beautiful globe of light, with 
its belts of slightly tinted colour and 
the marvellous tilted rings with the 
shadow of the planet across them, and 
with four or five of his moons dotted 
about around the rings, makes a 
glorious picture, suggesting a peaceful 
family of worlds, sailing serenely in 
space and entirely absorbed in_ their 
own affairs, for Saturn does not disturb 
other planets or disturb the Sun to any 
important cxtent, as does his big brother 
Jupiter. 

One reason for this is that Saturn is 
much farther off, nearly twice as far 
as Jupiter. At present he is about 
880,000,000 miles from the Earth, so 
that, whereas it would take 548 years 
to reach Jupiter on an aeroplane at 
100 miles an hour, it would take goo 
years to reach Saturn, Although light 
will travel round the Earth seven times 
a second, it takes an hour and a quarter 
to reach us from Saturn, 


Like 760 Earths 


Saturn is. a giant world, so much 


larger than ours that it would require. 


760 Earths rolled into one to make 
our globe as big; yet he is not quite 
95 times as heavy. ‘This means that if 
95 Earths were put into a gigantic 
pair of scales against Saturn they would 
weigh him down. Indeed, so light 1s 
he that if he were to fall into a great 
celestial sca, he would actually float, 
whereas the Farth would sink. 


The beautiful rings were long’ a 
mystery to astronomers. They ap- 
peared to be solid and real until secn 
edgewise, when they almost entirely 
vanished. They are closing up now. 
They are actually composed of count- 
less’ millions of minute particles and 
tiny moons, whirling round Saturn 
like concentrated swarms of meteors. 
Upon each one of these our Sun shincs 
as on the planet and his large moons, 
of which Saturn has ten. This sun- 
light is reflected back to us in a mass, 
so forming the beautiful bright rings. 

The pity is that all this is bevond the 
range of unaided vision, though a small 
telescope will reveal the rings and the 
largest of his ten moons, This moon, 


4 named Titan, is 2700 miles in diameter, 


and therefore a little larger than our 


LON, - 
ta : 


é Earth is légving Saturn behind 
now, and so getting fartheraway. Some- 
times he is nearly a 100 inilvion miles 
nearer to_us than now. G. TP. M. 
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BIRDS OF THE WEEK 


Concert Hall of the 
Countryside 
, WILD FLOWER PAGEANT 


By Our Country Correspondent - 
is is the great bird-nesting mon 
ies year, aa you can hardly search 
any shrubbery or thicket or hedge 
without finding quite a number of nests. 
The carlier broods, like those of the 
blackbird, are now fully fledged. Other 
bards, such as the greenfinch, tree- 
creeper, pheasant, and partridge, are 
laying; while others, again, are only 
now building. One of the last-men- 
tioned, the swallow, always makes its 
mest in or about buildings, for it is 
an old friend of man, and a rafter in a 
barn or a sheltered ledge outside a 
house, are familiar positions. The nest 
is of mud, bound together with bits of 
hay and hair, and lined with feathers 
and dry grass. The eggs are white, 
spotted with brown, and range in 
number from four to six. 
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Builders and Warblers 

The sand martin may now be seen 
flying about gravel-pits and railway 
cuttings, where it builds its nest cf 

and straw at the end of a tunnel 
two or three feet long. The garden war- 
bier may be generally heard this week, 
and its piccolo-like nate is somewhat 
similar to the blackcap’s, though more 
continuous and rather mellower. The 
bird loves tangled thickets and wild 
country, though it is often scen and 
heard in the garden. 

Some other birds of this family are 
also appearing now, namely, the marsh 
warbler, which haunts marshy places, 

‘ particularly where osiers grow; and 
the wood warbler, rather larger than 
its relations, which dwells, as its name 
implies, in woods and coppices. The 
marsh warbler does not build in trees 
overhanging the water, but in bushes 
and thick plants. The whole country- 
side is now getting like a concert hall, 
with many varied and beautiful choruses 
that all who have cars may hear. 


Froghoppers and Mayflies 
Quite a different bird from these 
songsters is the nightjar, now amon 
us, and fairly familiar on commons an 
moors, especially in the ncighbourhood 
of woods. It does not sing, but makes 


T 


The bats are flying about the country- 
side, and like a tiny aeroplane is the 
noctule, our biggest British bat. It flies 
more swiftly andata greater height than 
the other bats, and every now and 
then makes a perpendicular descent 
very much like an aeroplane that is 
out of control. This is probably when 
it is eating an insect which it has 
caught, and it has a curious habit, at 
such times, of bending its dog-like head 
towards its tail. It has been suggested 
by naturalists that in doing this it is 
really using its tail as a dish. 


Sensitive Hearing of the Bats 


Another bat which is very common 


in the dusk on any fine evening now, 
is the long-eared bat, or, as it is some- 
times called, the rabbit-cared bat. 


E ANIMALS THAT FLY BY NIGHT 


eyes, telling the bat by delicate sound 
when it is approaching any objects 
however smallor fine. Experiments have 
been made, and it has been found that so 
sensitive is the bat’s hearing that ina 
darkened room where fine threads had 
been stretched across various parts, the 
bat was always able to avoid them in 
its flight, owing, presumably, to its ears 
detecting the sound of the vibrations. 
When it sleeps, it tucks its ears almost 
out of sight, with only the tips showing. 

The bats utter a curious, high-pitched 
squeak, which is often mistaken for the 
noise of some other creature. It is 
interesting to watch them drink, which 
they do by skimming over the surface 


in this country, and may be secn flying | of a pool or pond, and at the same time 


they catch insects that are dancing on 
the water. 


a strange, purring noise that has been 
likened to the sound of an old-fashioned 
‘policeman’s rattle. 2 

Like our friends the birds, the insects, 
which provide the birds so abundantly 
with food, are also getting daily morc 
numerous. Ladybirds, froghoppers, 
mayflies, and various beetles will be 
found, and a number of moths, such as 
the mullein, latticed heath bufitip, pale 
tussock, and emperor, the last-named 
not to be confused with the purple 
emperor butterfly. 


. The Colouring Countryside 

If we are making a nature diary 
from our own observations, there are 
plenty of entries just now. The wild 
are coming out in ever increasing 
numbers, and this week we should find 
blossoms of honeysuckle, field chickweed, 
bitter winter cress, herb robert, greater 
' pond sedge, red clover, small marsh 

valerian, and thyme-leaved speedwell. 
The grape vine and white jessaminc 
are getting their leaves, as are also the 
eak and plane trees; while the horse- 
chestnut, mountain ash, and white- 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 
Examince-all seed beds, and if there 
are any failures, sow again immediately. 
Make a sowing of scarlet runners for 
the earliest crop. Thin out, weed, and 
hoe onion beds. Sow the main crop of 
kidney-beans, and prepare trenches for 
the earliest celery; abundance of 
manure should be dug into the bottom 
of the trenches. Remove all suckers 
from plants. Plant out calceolarias, 
verbenas, stocks, asters, and other 
plants in warm and sheltered situations. 
If dry, water all newly-planted shrubs. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


The universe moves to order 
like’'aclock. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
fm at London Bridge, ever they 
y) come and ever they go, while 
M nations rise and fall. 


Here is next week's time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, May 4. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


thorn, or may, are flowering, and the SUXDAY | TUESDAY FRIDAY 
common elm is already shedding its}Sunrise .. 5.30am. 5.27 a.m. 5.24 a.m. 
seed. It is marvellous how summer ee on p.m. Bree p.m. ee p.m. 
oonrise.. 9.11 a.m. 11.37 a.m. 5 p.m. 

barca ai diff : Moonset... 19am 28am. 3.10am. 
There are 13 different specics of High Tide 548 p.m. 7.31 pam. 10.59 p.m. 


bats in Great Britain, and a number 
of these may now be seen flying on 
apy warm evening. The little pipis- 
trelle is by far the most common, and 
it has been on the wing since the end 
of March. But, in addition, we may 
now sce the noctule, which is the 
largest British bat, and has a wing 
expanse of 13 or 14 inches, C.R. 


Moonset: Black figures indicate next morning 


This 
Week's 
Moon 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Other Worlds. Early in the evening Venus 
is in the West, higher up; Jupiter is to the 
South West, but getting more to the West. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


[te Fotiese | te Coutens | to Bote >] 


Je donne une cuiller A Bébé 

La fille conduit la vache & la ferme 

Le manche de la fourchette est trés long 
L’homme peint un beau tableau 

Le couteau est bien tranchant 

Il y a un joujou dans la bolte 


LE VOLEUR 

Il y avait une fois un homme qui 
vola un encrier et apprit, plus tard, qu’il 
avait été présenté au célébre poste, 
James Montgomery, par quelques-uns de 
ses admirateurs. 

Le voleur se repentit, et le renvoya 
avec ce petit billet : 

“Monsieur, quand je vous ai volé, je 
ne savais pas que vous écriviez de si 
belles poésies. Je me rappelle, quand 
j’étais enfant, que ma mére m’a souvent 
récité de vos vers; donc, je vous renvoie 
Vencrier, en espérant que vous me 
pardonnerez.” 


Be lord of thy own mind ; . 
The dread of evils is the worst of ills ; ; 
Half of the ills we hoard within our hearts 
Are ills because we hoard them. 
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PICTURES BY THE 


THOUSAND MILE 


ONE MONTH’S FILM FROM 
AMERICA 


Kinema Notes and News 


By Our Kinematograph Correspondent 


In one month alone the United States 
lately exported over seven million feet 
of ball caret kinematograph films, and 
over eleven million feet of unexposed film. 
That was 3600 miles of picture film from 
America alone, enough to cross the 
Atlantic easily, and to reach from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats as well. 


FILM TOWN 

More than 110,000 people are em- 
ployed on the production of kinema 
films at Los Angeles, the Californian 
“film city.” They paid in income-tax 
last year £658,000. 

TOO REAL 

Orchestras are frequently engaged in 
film studios to render suitable music 
during the production of pictures, with 
the object of helping the players to fecl 
the emotions they are called upon to 
express. One British company uses a 
gramophone. The emotions roused by 
ictures are often very strong and real. 
When the ‘first filmy was exhibited in 
Buenos Aires, in 1896, a member of the 
audience was so frightened by a picture 
of an on-coming train that he jumped 
from the gallery to avoid being run over ! 


QOVERNMENT AND KINEMAS 
The South African Government has 
commissioned the production of twelve 
films designed to advertise the scenic 
and industrial advantages of the country. 


GLASS ‘‘FILMS”’ 

Glass kinematograph “films,” one 
hundred times smaller than the ordinary 
celluloid films, have been introduced at 
Jena, the home of the glass industry in 
Germany. ‘ 


AIR FILMS BY AIR 
Signor Caproni, the — well-known 
Italian aeroplane designer, has taken a 
series of ‘‘ air films,” which he proposes 
to send to London by air. 


THE BEST PICTURES TO LOOK FOR 


The Children’s Newspaper urges its readers 
not to patronise picture houses where vulgar 
plays are exhibited 

FROM STONE AGE TO FILM AGE 

The coming triumph of the League 
of Nations®g-the theme of a new English 
picture, “ The Power of Right,” for 
which the Prince of Wales posed in two 
short scenes. The film contrasts the 
Stone Age man’s method of deciding 
disputes with the organised warfare of 
today, and a prophetic glimpse is given 
of the League of Nations, 


THE DOG THAT FINDS Hi8 MASTER 

There is no detective so keen and sure 
as a dog who has lost his master. When 
Cherry’s young master is kidnapped by 
his mother’s enemies, who are trying to 
steal her inheritancé, it is the boy’s 
little dog whose nose unerringly scents 
him out. Once little Cherry has shown 
the way, big Ursus—a_ professional 
“strong man” with a heart as laree 
as his muscles—quickly comes to the 
rescue. Ursus is a match for half a 
dozen ordinary villains, as he proves in 
“Winning Through,’ a new Italian 
drama, by settling the plots of a whole 
gang who attack his charges. 

A GIRL'S DISCOVERY 

Despite her fair skin, Rahda has al- 
ways believed herself to be an Indian 
girl, and her Indian friends, who love 
her for her kind heart and merry smile, 
have accepted her as such. Then, one 
day, she learns that her dead parents 
were English, and that she is the heiress 
to a great estate in the island kingdom 
she has never seen. Rahda's voyage 
to England and her desperate efforts to 
accustom herself to English ideas and 
manners are portrayed, in ‘‘ Less than 
the Dust,” by Mary Pickford, with all 
the charm and quaint humour which have 
made this clever actressfamous. L,Y. 


wan” 
What Has Happened Before 


Martin Vaile receives mysterious 
calls for help from the Sargasso Sea 
About 
this time his father dies, greatly in 
debt owing to the villainy of his 
partner, Mr. Willard. Martin tells his 
friend, Basil Loring, that he is going 
to find Willard, but will first go to the 


on his wireless instrument. 


scene of the mysterious messages. 


He crosses the Sargasso Sea in his 
flying-boat, and is welcomed at Lost 
Island by the sender of the messages, 
Professor Distin, and his negro ser- 
vant, Scipio Mack, sole survivors of 
a party of nine who, nineteen years 
previously, had reached the island by 


submarine. 


Their submarine, the Saga, disap- 
epeared in 1914, when on the way to 
Denmark with Doctor Krieger, the 


friend of the Professor. 


The inhabitants of Lemuria, the 
neighbouring island, unsuccessfully 
attack the Professor in his stronghold, 
but some of the Lemurians gain ad- 
mittance to the Painted Hall by a 
is taken 


secret entrance. Martin 
prisoner, but is rescued later by 
Scipio. 

On their return to the Painted Hall 
they find that one of two captured Le- 
murians is missing, and go out in 
searchof‘him. Martin and Scipio are 
nearly killed by a rock hurled from 
above by the enemy. 

They consult the Proiessor on what 
to do next, and meanwhile put to bed 
the other Lemurian, who is suffering 
from concussion as a result of a blow 
received in the attack. 

Martin finally decides to search the 
mountain-side from his aeroplane for 
a trace of the escaped Lemurian, and 
eventually sees him being attacked, 
and apparently killed, by a huge bird. 
Martin flies close in an endeavour to 
frighten the bird away, but it turnsin 
fury upon the aeroplane, and an ex- 
citing chase ensues, in which the 
exgle’s mate joins. ° 


CHAPTER 18 
Battle Royal 


The odds were too great. In a 
flash Martin saw that his only 
chance of safety fay in flight. 
Pushing over the control he let the 
nose of the Bat dip sharply, and 
at the same moment opened his 
throttle to the widest. Instantly 
he was swooping lakewards at 
terrific speed. 

In an ordinary volplane, or 
dipping flight, the pilct shuts off 
his engine completely. Even then 
the pace is tremendous. Imagine, 
then, what happens when ycu are 
not only dropping, but drivirg 
at the same time with the whole 
of your engine power. 

Never since he had first handled 
a plane had Martin travelled so 
fast. ‘he air howled past him 
like a hurricane; beneath, the 
rugged mountain-side shot away 
like a cinema film. The strain on 
the Bat’s planes was. terrific. 
Martin knew well the heavy risk he 
was taking, yet, aware of thecagles’ 
powers of flight, he realised that 
this was his only chance to get 
away. He ventured to glance back, 
and there were the two giant birds 
hurtling in pursuit. But even 
their marvellous wing power did 
not equal those of the Bat. He 
was escaping rapidly. 

But he was getting dangerously 
close to the surface of the lake. To 
hit it at anything like this speed 
meant certain destruction, as far 
ashe and the plane were concerned. 
fic switched off his engine, flattened 
-out, and alighted. 

Once more switching on his engine, 
he started ‘“taxying’’ across the 
lake towards the mouth of the 
Tunnel Cove. 

He had had some sort of hope that, 
once he was -on the water, the 


/ A BOY'S ADVENTURE ON WIZAR 


Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 
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eagles would leave him. Nothing 
of the sort. Almost before he had 
started they came swooping down 
at him. ‘ 

But now Martin was in a better 
position to deal with them. For 
the moment he could leave the 
plane to take care of itself. Snatch- 
ing up his automatic, he opened 
fire upon the first of the great birds 
of prey, which was close upon him. 
One of the bullets struck it full 
in the breast, and down it came 
upon the water, thrashing the calm 
surface into foam with its wings 


An automatic is like a machine 
gun. It goes on firing as long as 
the finger is pressed on the trigger. 
As Martin swung round to fire at 
his second assailant the rapid ex- 
plosions ceased, and he realised 
with a thrill of horror that the 
magazine was exhausted. 

The second eagle—the female, 
and the larger of the two--scemed 
roused to fresh fury by the down- 
fall of her mate, and came at Martin 
like a bolt shot from acatapult. He 
did the only thing possible—flung 
himself down at the bottom of the 
“nacelle,” or hull, of the flying 
boat, and Jay flat, while he fever- 
ishly strove to thrust fresh car- 
tridges into his pistol. 

He felt the wind of the vast 
pinions as the bird swung just above 
him, heard a rending tear as her 
hooked talons ripped the canvas of 
the plane just overhead, and knew 
that her first swoop had missed. 


Then came a fresh misfortune, 
In his hurry he jammed the pistol. 
A cartridge stuck half in and half 
out. The weapon was uscless. It 
was hardly likely that the cagle 
would fail a second time. 

Nothing happened, however—at 
least, nothing happened to Martin, 
yet he could still hear the beating of 
the great bird’s wings. He could 
also hear a splashing sound, and at 
the same time was conscious of a 
curious, harsh, musky odour. 


After a moment or two curiosity 
got the better of fright, and he 
ventured to raise his head and look 
round. The sight that met his 
eyes nearly paralysed him. 

Out of the deep water of the 
lake had risen something that 
looked like the head and neck of a 
preat snake, and between this new 
horror and the cagle a battle royal 
was raging. 

Petrified with sheer amazement, 
Martin stared at this marvellous 
combat. The engine had stopped. 
the tractors had ceased to revolve, 
but Martin never thought of press- 
ing the electric starter again. He 
utterly forgot his own danger in 
watching such a sight as perhaps 
no human being had seen since the 
dawn of man’s history. 

The first thing he realised was 
that the water beast was not a 
snake. The head and neck were 
more like those of one of the 
snapping turtles which are common 
in all tropical waters. The neck 
looked as if cased in loose leather, 
while the head was purely a turtle’s, 
with a wide mouth armed with 
jaws of solid bone. Then he saw, 

neath the surface, the body of 

the monster shaped like a monstrous 
dish-cover and plated with a green- 
ish shell. 
_ The creature’s head flashed this 
way and that in movements so 
quick that he could hardly follow 
them, while its beak-like jaws kept 
snapping together with a harsh 
clipping sound. Its eyes, with 
raised horny lids like those of an 
alligator, had an_ indescribably 
vicious gleam. 

Quick as it was, the cagle was 
quicker. Martin could not help 
admiring the dauntless pluck with 


which she hurled herself against 


this fearful enemy, buffeting the 
monster with her powerful wings and 
slashing it with her great curved 
beak. Good blows, too, for dark red 
blood was already dripping from 
the head of the huge fish-lizard. 

The lizard rose higher in the 
water, so that its vast domed shell 
came above the surface. Waves 
washed against the hull of the Bat, 
the reddened foam splashing right 
over the coaming. Its thick tail 
rose, lashing the surface of the 
lake; and Martin felt that a single 
stroke would be enough to smash 
his frail craft and sink it. 

Then what chance would he 
stand, swimming for his life in 
water haunted by such terrors ? 


CHAPTER 19 
Face to Face With the Foe 


Martin jumped up and _ pressed 
the electric starter. There was a 
sphtting sound, but nothing hap- 
pened. For some reason unknown, 
the engine refused to fire. 

He set to work with desperate 
energy to tind out what was wrong, 
while the Bat heaved and swung 
upon the swells tlung up by the 
titanic struggles of the water 
monster. At any moment the 
fight might swing down upon him. 
Or if cither of the fighters won, the 
survivor would, he felt, be certain 
to turn upon him. 

Feathers drifted in a shower all 
over him. The lizard had got a 
blow home. Lut the eagle was not 
badly damaged, for she fought more 
furiously than ever. The reek of 
musk from the water-beast nearly 
made him sick. The creature 
whirled again, and its thick, stumpy 
tail actually struck the hull of the 
Bat. He saw it half turn, caught 
the gleam of its wicked eycs, and 
gave himself up for lost. 

Next moment the roar of a heavy 
explosion sent echoes clattering 
along the cliffs; Martin heard the 
unmistakable hiss of a charge of 
heavy shot passing close to his 
head, and at the same instant the 
water-beast went over sideways, 
floundering hideously in the blood- 
stained waves. 

‘The eagle, startled by the crash, 
rose a little, only to swoop down 
again at once, striking at her adver- 
sary with the same fury as ever. 


But the beast was not dead, and 
next instant up it reared again. 
Out shot its long, scaly neck, and 
struck like a serpent at the eagle. 
This time the horned jaws caught 
her fairly bythe wing. A moment 
later, she, the fish-lizard and all, had 
vanished into the fathomless depths 
of the tarn. 


Still breathless with his ordeal, 
Martin rose to his fect. 


‘Thanks be to grachious, you's 
safe, boss,"” came Scipio's familiar 
voice; and there was the launch 
right alongside, the Professor at 
the tiller, Scipio, armed with a 
heavy ten-bore duck-gun, standing 
in the bows. 

“Thanks to you, Scipio,’’ an- 
swered Martin. ‘“‘ But it was touch 
and go. What was that awful 
creature, Professor ? ”’ ; 


“A plesiosaurus, I believe, 
Martin,”’ replied the old gentleman 
gravely. ‘A reptile belonging to 
world’s carliest days, and long sup- 
posed to be extinct, but in some 
way preserved in this strange 
corner of the earth. It was a 
narrow escape indeed, lad. Now, tell 
me, did you find the Lemurian ? ”’ 
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“TY found him,” Martin an- 
swered gravely. ‘‘He is far up 
the mountain-side. - The eagles 
were attacking him. Then they 
went for me;and I had to clear as 
quickly as ever I could.” 

“Is the man hurt?” 

“ Badly, I’m afraid.” 

The Professor looked grave. 

“We must go to his help,” he 
said. ‘‘ Scipio, throw Mr. Vaile the 
rope. We will tow the Bat in, then 
start at once up the mountain.” 

When Martin got back into the 
cave he was amazed to find that it 
was not yet eleven. It seemed 
hours since he had left the cave, 
yet was actually no more than fifty 
minutes. The Professor insisted on 
his drinking a cup of coffee. Then 
the three took food, a rope, their 
guns, and a first-aid outfit, and 
started at once up the steep, rocky 
side of th: mountain. 

Pretty soon Martin saw that the 
Professor was breathing hard. He 
stopped. 

“ It’s too much for you. sir,” he 
said. “ You wait, and Scipio and 
I will go on.” 

Alone, Scipio and Martin made 
much quicker time; and in about 
an hour Martin stopped and 
pointed to a ledge overhead. 

“ That's where [ left him,” he 
said in a low voice to the negro. 

Scipio pulled up. 

It was a stiff scramble up to the 
ledge. and the last part of the way 
they had to drag themselves up by 
their hands. 

Martin was the first to get his 
head above the rim of the rugged 
platform of rock. Scipio, close 
behind, heard him gasp. 

‘What's de matter, boss?” 

“He's gone!’ answered Martin 
sharply. ‘‘ There isn’t a sign of 
him.” 

“ Yo’ suah dis de right place, 
Marse Martin ? ” 

“ Dead certain,” replied Martin. 

““And de feller was lyin’ heah 
dead when yo’ flew away?”’ 

“ He was lying wounded and in- 
sensible. Why, there’s a patch of 
blood. See?” 

Scipio looked. Sure enough, there 
was an ugly red stain on the dark 
stone. He grunted uncomfortably. 


“Dey do say dese heah island 
folk am magic men, sah.” 


“ Bosh!’ retorted Martin im- 
patiently. ‘‘ The man must be 
quite close. He couldn't have 
gone far.” 


A small stone rattling down from 
above made both look up sharply. 


Martin drew a quick breath. Well 
he might, for there, on another 
ledge, ten or twelve feet higher up, 
was the Lemurian himself, looking 
down upon them. 


He was a magnificent yet terrible 
figure. Fully six feet six inches in 
height, and splendidly proportioned, 
he stood leaning on his sword. His 
helmet gleamed golden in the ver- 
tical rays of the blazing sun, but 
the rest of his dress and armour 
were dull and dabbled with blood. 
His eyes, blue as the sky above, 
were fixed upon the intruders. 


For a moment there was com- 
plete silence. Scipio was the first 
to speak. 

““Oh, golly, boss!"’ he gasped. 
““Yo'’ didn't know what yo’ was 
talking about. Dat man ain't dead 
at all!” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


» 


NEXT WEEK'S 
Sunday, May 4. The battle of 
Tewkesbury was fought in 1471. 
Monday. Napoleon dicd at 
St. Helena in 1821. 

Tuesday. Edward VITI., hap- 
pily named “ The Peacemaker,” 
died in 1910. 

Wednesday. Robert Brown- 
ing, destined to rank high among 
the poets of all time, was born at 
Camberwell in-1812. 


Thursday. Antoine Laurent 
Lavordiér, fhe founder of modern 
ten ieee 
bsg JE ; 

ae tans 


chemistry, perished on the scaf- 
fold in 1794. To secure funds for 
his scientific work, he had 
accepted the office of chief tax- 
gatherer, and the Terrorists of the 
French Republic guillotined him, 


Friday. The first Common- 
wealth Parliament of Australasia 
was opened in igor. 


Saturday. The Indian Mutiny 
broke out at Meerut in 1857, when 
native troops massacred Euro- 
peans, and set India blazing. 


Five-Minute Story 


THE SPORT — 


When Charlie Banks told us he 
was to have a birthday party, 
seeing the war was now happily 
over, we got excited. 

Duncan's partics used to be 
worth going to—he has no end 
of maiden aunts who used to 
send him all sorts of nice things 
for the occasion, Of course, 
during the war feasts were not 
patriotic ; all the same—well— 
things are looking up a bit, and 
when Duncan whispered that 
apples had already come and 
nuts were expected, we began to 
count the days to Friday, which 
was the Day. 

We forgave Charlie for being 
a Miss Nancy and wearing over. 
shoes on damp days; and Donald, 
that’s my great chum, said: 

“ Goloshes or no, Charlie is a 
sport! He’s actually asked that 
greedy little Harry Fraser and 
Jock Maclean, the new boy!” 

When Donald calls a fellow 
“a sport’? it’s great praise, 
let me tell you. 

But when Friday came that 
unfortunate Harry couldn’t get 
out of bed! He had taken more 
than his own share of jam, and 
had been laid low in consequence. 
And serve him right, too ! 

It was a gorgeous party! 
Recollect we hadn't seen apples 
for ages, and rosier or bigger ones 
than Charlie had I never want to 
eat. Nuts, too, and chocolate 
with marzipan hearts! And no 
one said, ‘* You'll be sick if you 
take another helping.” But I 
was frightfully disappointed with 
Jock Maclean, the quiet boy. 
He was sitting opposite me, and I 
couldn't help noticing that every 
now and then he'd sneak some- 


thing into his pocket. And 
when we were playing ‘ Up 


Jenkins,”’ a huge apple fell out 
and rolled along the floor. 

Charlie proposed ‘‘ Shadows,” 
the game you have to lower the 
gas for, you know, and this gave 
Jock a chance to conceal his ill- 
gotten goods, which he did, and 
then said he must go ’cos he had 
to see another chap. 

When Donald and I were 
going home later on, we didn’t 
say a single word about Jock, 
which shows how frightfully we 
felt it, and, passing Harry's 
house, Donaldesaid : 

“ Let's go and ask for the poor 
fellow. He must have had a 
miserable evening.” 

But he hadn't. And he 
wasn't miserable either. He was 
sitting up in bed gloating over a 
heap of good things spread on the 
counterpane. An apple was there 
—one we, had seen before—and 
there were some_ chocolates, 
rather squashy, it must be ad- 
mitted ; and who d’ye think was 
standing at the bedside, emptying 
his pockets ? Jock Maclean! 

“T can’t eat any of these 
things to-night,” Harry. said, 
with a sigh; ‘ but wait t#ll I’m 
better!’ 

After all the mean things we'd 
been thinking about Jock, we 
didn't know how to look him in 
the cyes. At least, I didn’t. 
But Donald went right up to him 
and said ; 

“We're sorry if we have been 
misjudging you, Jock, and calling 
you names inour minds. You'rs 
a sport ]” 
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Jacko’s Cousins Come to Tea 


‘ The twins are coming to tea, Jacko,”’ said his mother. 
‘“Right-o!” said Jacko. “ J’ll take Joan to the woods, and 


Care 


This fatal likeness ever dogged 
My footsteps when at school, 
And I was always getting flogged 

When John turned out a fool. 


. B- -@ 


DE MERRYMAN 


1” said the inquisi- 


- Dror ‘ - - ? 
oor mips |S j “ t this question fruitlessly ape 
tive old lady, Paget one . ek : TO Sune I knew, show her my tame squirrel.’ is 
eee © “What would you do, if you were “(Phen you must take Jill too,” said Mother Jacko. ‘‘ You 


tiine/is up, won't you?” f = 
x iN asrass : not partickesly, 
repl _ the prisoner. *1’m in for 


6 o a 

The Swimming Fish 4 
“ ¢ draw a fish like the one in 
a making it about. two or 
three inches in length. Draw it on 


iknow how fond they are of each other; you mustn’t separate 
them.” 

But Jacko couldn’t bear Jill; and when his mother called out 
that the twins had arrived, he pretended not to hear. By and 
by they went out into the garden, and Jacko found them sitting 
arm in arm in the swing. 

They were dressed alike, as they always were, and down their 

—| backs hung long pigtails with black bows. 

Jacko looked at the pigtails and grinned. 
up behind them, got hold of the ribbons, and tied the 
plaits firmly together. 

“Mother said they were not to be separated,”’ he said under 
his Breath. Then the rascal put his hand in his pocket, took out 
a fat, long-legged spider, and threw it over their shoulders, 

“A spider! Ugh!” cried Joan. 

“It’s crawling up my arm!” screamed Jill, jumping down to 


are 7” 
To prove that you were you ¢ 


Our close resemblance turned the 
tide 

Of my domestic life, : 
For somehow my intended bride 

Became my brother’s wife. 

In fact, year after year the same 

Absurd mistakes went on, 

And when I died the neighbours 
came 

And buried brother John. 

Henry 8S. Leu 
a a a 
Is Your Name Bessie ? 

Bessie is a Hebrew name meanimg 
Oath of God. It is a contraction 
of Elizabeth. Betsy and Betty are }3 
variants, and more rarely. Betta. [7] 
Bettine is the German variant. 

a io] 


sr onfe 


He crept quietly 
two 


_ thin but good writing-paper and then 

cutit out neatly. Place it on ‘the 
surface of a bow! of water and let 
a drop or two of oil fall into the 
hole in the centre of the fish. 
Now, oil always expands when on 
the surface of water, and in trying 
to do so it will cause the fish to 
swim forward; and it will continue 
to move until all the oil comes out 
down the groove Jeading to the tail 
of the fish. Olive or colza oil is 
best, but any oil will do. 


a 
A Mystery 

Twenty are six of us; 

Twice three are three of us; 

Nine are but four of us. 

O, what a deep mystery ! 

Twelve are just six of us; 

Light are but five of us; 

Five are now four of us. 

What can we possibly be ? 
Answer next week 
A 13] ig] 
Familiar Proverbs Re-Written 

Little fish ave swect, 

Minute -members of the finny 
tribe are renowned for a delicacy of 
flavour denied to the denizens of the 
deep of larger proportions. 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

A ncedle and cotton deftly used 
in the earlier stages for repairing 
purposes, it 1s calculated, will save 
as Many as nine at a period remote 
from the first-named time. 6 

Too many cooks spoil the broth. 

In the preparation of culinary 
delicacies, too numerous a number 
of persons offering various sugges- 
tions will offen inar the savoury 
mixture. : 


Oo 8 io) 
Familiar Objects and Their Parts 


Io 


These names of parts of the anvil are 
those by which the workman knows them 


G a a 
The pig-tail of Mister Li-Hin 
Whipped his children who fell into 
sin ; 
And it brushed away flics 
From his ankles and eyes, 
And lathercd his’ grandfatlicr's 
chin. 


“Come, Joan!” and she began to run. 
“Stop!” cried Joan. ‘ You're pulling my hair!” 
“Yam not!” said Jill. ‘“ You are pulling mince! 

It's that horrid boy! And he’s got another!” 
Jacko was only pretending; but the twins were so frightened 

that they ran like mad—down the garden out into the lane, and 

along the lane till they came to the stile. 
Jill sprang up on it and jumped over. 


the ground. 


a a a io) a iB) anny . ; 1 ae 
* Do You Live at Leicester ? The Zoo That Never Was 1 You are pulling my head off!’’ cried Joan. 
Leicester means “caster, or | “Quick! Quick!” said Jill. “ He’s coming!’ 


“Tean't! I'm caught ina bramble! Come back !” said poor 


, 


eamp, on the river Jcire,’’ the old 
mame for the River Soar. Joan. 
a oe a But Jill wouldn’t move—she was too frightened of ihe spider. 
The Twins And Joan couldn’t—she was too afraid of tearing her best frock. 


In form and feature, face and limb, 
I grew so like my brother 

That folks got taking me for him, 
And each for one another. 

It puzzled all our kith and kin, 
It reached a fearful pitch; 

For one of us was born a twin, 


And while they stood squealing, one on one side of the stile 
and one on the other, up strolled Jacko, his hands in his pockets. 

“Good morning, Cousin Joan. Good morning, Cousin Jill,” 
said he politely. ‘I’m going into the wood to feed my tame 
rsquirrel, I shall see you by and by.” And away he went. 


The Pip-Pup 


When pip-pups go a-walking and 


And not a soul knew which. A ring of mushrooms chance to “Well!” said Jill. 
mcet; “Well!” sai ; 
They always stop and stare and oe ah F030 
stand, — 
And wonder if they're good to 
eat. # | The Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 
: a a a To Marmaduke, Augustus said, ‘‘ We'll do our level best 
ake colour are the winds and} |-ro climb into the poplar tree and rob the big bird’s nest.’’ 
The winds rose and the storms} [50 up they climbed into the 
blue. tree—the birds were far away 
a a a (What birds they were I do not 


To Measure a Foot 
The upright rules on this page are 
one toot long; the double rule in this |] 
column is marked in inches. 
Oo io] a 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Hidden Wild Flowers 
The names of the 14 hidden 
wild flowers are these: foxglove, 


know, and therefore cannot 
say) ; 

But when the boys had reached 
the nest, two specks up in 

‘the sky 

Grew bigger, bigger, bigger still, 
Augustus said, ‘‘ Oh my! 

Here come the birds; let’s hurry 


violet, iris, dog-rose, cowslip, : 
crowfoot, daisy, heath, poppy, |!!] down.” Alas, it was too late ! 
blue-bell, periwinkle, forget-me-| | (Never roba bird’s nest, if you'd 


not, wild-thyme, and anemone. 

What is Wrong in this Picture ? 
The coachman’s hat has two 
cockades; there should be one only. 


One day, to make the matter worse, 
Before our names were fixed, 
As we were being washed by nurse, 
We got completely mixed ; 

4nd thus, you see, by fate’s decree, 
~©r, rather, nurse’s whim, 

My brother John got christened me, 
And I got christened him, — 


escape their fate.) 
One bird took young Marma- 
duke, the other took his mate, 
And dropped them in the ocean at twenty-five to eight. 
From several hundred feet they fel! down in the raging sea; 
9} And as they couldn’t swim they sank, or so it Seems to me. 
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_A Little Chap 

A group of school boys hung 
out of their dormitory window 
one night counting the apples on 
atreein the orchard bélow. The 
fruit was\ very tempting in the 
bright moonlight; and the boys 
would have had it, but they 
dared not venture out. 

At Jast one of them—a little 
fellow, the youngest of them ali 
—Sprang on to the window ledge, 
scrambled down to the ground, 
‘and came back with his arms full. 

He didn’t want any himseli, 
he said; he had only. stolen 
them because nobody else had 
got the pluck. 

It was a quality, this pluck of 
his, that has made him “the hero 
of every schoolboy in the land. 
For daring and courage never 
was there such a man before. 

And he needed it all, for his 
was a life of adventure. fore 
he had finished his schooling he 
went to sea, and he made such 
rapid progress that men soon 
began to single him out for a 
great future. 

At twenty he commanded a 
ship of his own, and not long 
after he began the great life- 
task that was to make his name 
immortal. 

All Europe was suffering from 
the ambition of a great tyrant. 
Nation after nation was brought 
under his yoke, On land and on 
sea he swept all before him: and 
the man who was to check his 
progress, to trip him. up. before 
his final overthrow, was an 
insignificant-looking ‘little ‘man, 
lame, half-blind, with a delicate 
body seldom free from pain. 

Yet the mind of the. man was 
as strong as his body was weak. 
Although he lived in days when 
an admiral went out to fight 
with his Government’s com- 
mands in his pocket, he never 
once acted upon plans that did 
not coincide with his own per- 
sonal views. He must fight his 
battles in his own way; if he 
didn't approve of his orders le 
calmly ignored them. 

Again and again he went out 
to break the dangerous power 
that hung like a pall over Europe 
for so many years. ‘And at last 
he struck the blow: that shivered 
that power to atoms, and was the 
beginning of the end of the most 
amazing career the world has 
ever witnessed, 

When every country in Europe 
but our own had been conquered, 
and these islands were waiting in 
fear and trembling for the blow 
that was in store for them, this 
little man with the bold heart 
sailed out into the heart of the 
enemy’s fleets and shattered thém 
to fragments, 

He was the 
greatest ‘ sailor 
since the world 
began ; and Eng- 
land will. never 
forget the ser- 
vices he 


country in that 
fateful hour, 
Here is his por- 
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An aeroplane dropping a torpedo into the sea, where it. will pursue the path laid down for it 


From a photograph in the R.A.F. Exhibition 


Satety pocket-boat for flying men over the sea—collapsible lifeboat carried by airships 


From a photograph in the R.A.F. Exhibition 
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Cricket has begun 


How. Jack climbs the 
beanstalk on the film 


A new toy—roller 
skating on tanks 
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A VOICE 


WHY THE AEROPLANE] Meeting an 


. 


CAME DOWN 


Bubble ‘of Air Stops Atlantic 
_ . Racer 


.. MAN IN THE SKY HAS .. 
DEEP-SEA TROUBLE ~ 


The fall of Major Wood into the sea 
on his way to Ireland for the Atlantic 
Flight was due to engine stoppage, and 
the engine stoppage was due to air- 
lock. How many people noticed, how- 
ever, that this accident in the skies was 
a reproduction of what happens down 
in the sea? The engine which failed 
came down through what, in a man, is 
cailed diver’s palsy. : 

‘When the carburettor of a car or an 
acruplane is fed by gravitation, by. the 
natural fall of petrol from a tank above 
the engine, there is no trouble unless 
dust or water intrudes. When, as in 
ttie” case of Major Wood’s aeroplane, 
the pétrol tank is placed low for balance, 
the petrol has to be forced to the 
carburettor by pressure of air. Now, 
im certain circumstances, this air may 
form bubbles and hold the petrol back 
{rom the engine. 


When the Diver Goes Down 


That is what happened to Major 
Wood. Precisely the same sort. of 
thing happens in the body of the diver 
who descends to great depths in the 
aca. For every 30 feet he goes down 
the pressure of water increases by 128 
pounds to the square inch of his body, 
and at the maximum diving depth of 
210 feet the force is about 109 pounds to 
the square inch. © But he is supplied by air 


- forced by pumps down into his diving 


suit to equalise the pressurc of water 
from without. 

In these circumstances the nitrogen 
from the air he breathes passes oft from 


‘his Iungs into his blood, and saturates 


every part of his tissues. Should he 
ascend too rapidly, his condition becomes 
like that of an uncorked bottle of soda 


Water. The carbonic acid gas the soda 
"Water has absorbed under pressure fizzes 


oft in’ bubbles; the nitrogen in: the 
body of the diver who’ rises too swiftly 
froths, off in bubbles. He has an air- 
lock, or diver’s palsy. 


‘Bubbles 
Now, bubbles in his nervous system 
cause paralysis; ‘bubbles in the blood- 


- stream, reaching the heart, cause death, 


A bubble of air will prevent blood from 
entering the heart-as it will prevent 
petrol from ‘reaching the carburettor, 
and all that cah be done for’ the diver 
is to:send him down again into the 
water to ‘‘ decompress”. slowly; all 
that can be done for the aeroplane is to 
dip to the sea as Major Wood did, and 
trust that help will come. : 
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EDITED BY ARTHUR MEE 


COMES OUT OF 


Eagle in the Air 


THE SKIES 


ON NORTH POLE ROAD 
STORES LEFT BY THE WAY 


” Tables Spread in the Icy 
Wilderness 


MARTIN FROBISHER'S 
LITTLE STONE HOUSE 


By the time these lines are printe:t 
a hardy Dane will be setting forth 
into the Arctic wilderness to spread 
tables for a man separated from him 
by hundreds of miles of ice and snow. 
Captain Amundsen will have left his 
little ship frozen in the ice in the 
farthest north attainable, and Knud Ras- 
mussen will be laying food depots along a 
line by which Amundsen may return. 

The stores left for Polar explorers 
may, or may not, be found by the men 
for whom they are left. In the track 
followed by Captain Amundsen a store 
of food was left in 1g07 for “My lius 
Frichsen, Hoeg Hagen, and- Bronlund, 
the Eskimo. But it was never found 
by them. They starved todeath, and left 
behind them only a record of their last 
hours from the pen of the valiant Eskimo. 


A Little Boy's Book in the Arctic 

The food these dying men sought lay 
hidden; and three years later Ejna: 
Mikkelsen and two friends, seeking th: 
dead men, found the food when they 
themselves were at the point of death. 
They survived, returning to.¢ivilisation 
so wild-looking and hairy that-men mis. 
took them for oxen, and fired at them 

When’ Peary marched to the North 
Pole he found an old camp, and dined 
on potatoes, pemmican, maize, rhubarb, 
and tea, abandoned there a quarter of 
a century earlier. With the food wer. 
records of tragedy, records kept by 
Lieutenant Kislingbury, who perishe3 
with 16 of his companions. Beside his 
writings was a hymn-book given him 
by his little boy, inscribed, “ To dear 
father, ‘from your affectionate son. 
May God be with you and return you 
safely to us.” A pathetic discovery to 
make in that vast solitude | 


Before the Armada _ 
Farther on Peary found remain: of th 
Polar expedition of 1870, in Thank God 
Harbour! There were memories of thz 
great adventure of Sir George Nares, 
too, and Peary’s men shot game for . 


RS 


Jules Vedrines, the immorta! French airman, now dead, was atiacke 
by an eagie in one of his flights. See story on pase 7 


When I Was in Italy-By Mr. Wilson 


When I was in Italy a little, 
sought an interview with me. 


limping group of wounded soldiers 
I could not conjecture what: it 
Was they were going to say, and, with touching simplicity, they 
presented me with a petition in favour of the League of Nations. 
Their wounded limbs were the only argument ‘they brought - 
with them. It was a simple request that 1 should Jend all the 
reheve future generations of the 


influence I might have to 
sacrifices they had been obliged to make. 

That appeal has remained in my mind as I have 
the strects in European capitals and heard the cries for the 
League of Nations from the lips of people who had no particular 
notion of how it was to be done, -but whose hearts said that 
something must come out of this. 

As we drove along country roads old women 


and hold flowers to us because théy believed that ‘we were the 


ridden along 


Sir George Nares, 39 years before.* 
More striking still was the finding of 
things left by Sir Martin’, Frobisher. 
Frobisher left'a stone-built: fort, packed 
with provisions, intending toretum. He 
did not return, but fought -the. Spanish 
Armada instead... wt, 


would come out 


PAPER 


dinner with British cartridges left by : 


messengers of friendship and ‘hope. : ee ‘ plain Halk oh ee agers, when 
“It is inconceivable that we should disappoint them, arid’ we | appeatéd_ on: ; 
shall not. The day will come when men will look back with. ‘| took 


swelling hearts and rising pride that they should have been | 
privileged to make the sacrifice for men of every kind everywhere.” | ¢ 
God give us the strength and vision to doit, it ee eae, 


4 
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K OR C? 
HOW DO YOU SAY 
KINEMA ? 


Pictures to Look For 


By Our Kinematograph Correspondent 


Dg you pronounce it Kinema_ or 
Cinema ? The film trade has never 
been able to settle the point, and is still 
pretty evenly divided between rival 
spellngs. We have no academy to 
decide these little matters for us as they 
have in France, and though the British 
Government favours C 
graph Act and other official references 
moving pictures, that is not convincing 
as the Government pays httle attention 
to educational matters. 


to 


Those who spell it KK point to the fact 
that kinetic is the pure Greek word for 


movement. In the “ British Journal 
cf Photography,’ however. Mr. A.} 
Lockett declares that the Ix has been 
changed to © in 95 per cent. of the 
English words derived from Greek. 
France spells it universally C-—as, it 
fact, do all the VTatin countries. The} 
Children’s Newspaper likes the sharp 
energetic sound of the Ix, and for us that | 


it. 


settles 


ST. PATRICK ON THE SCREEN 


A film version of the Life of St. Patrick | 


is now being produced on the traditional 
ground in Ireland. 


FREE PICTURES 
The Hungarian Revolutionary Govern 
ment decided that in future 
kinemas are to be “ free and pertectly 
accessible for the children.” 


has 


PICTURES AT ZEEBRUGGE 
British sotdiers and sailors at 
Zeebrugge have built themselves a 
kinema out of odd bits of material, in- 
cludmg part ef a Gennan mine. 


A FAMOUS LITTLE GIRL 

Jane Lee, the well-known child film | 
player, witlr her sister Katherine, earns 
a Cabinet Minister’s salary. Jane is nine 
and Watherine seven years old. Jane 
made her first appeararce on the screen | 
when she was seven months old. Ina} 
scene for a recent Fox film, little Jane 
had to pick up a mouse by its tail. 
Well, Jane duly picked up the mouse; 
but Mr. Mouse did not like such dis- 
respectful handling, so he 
turned round and bit her. Jane never 
flinched, She went straight on with her 
work, and only after the scene had been 
successfully recorded did she break down 


The 


promptly | 


in the Cinemato- | 


all | 


| tried. his cure on human beings. 


|a mad dog. 


| bad. night ; 


HYDROPHOBIA 
Look After Your Dog Friend 
| WHY IT IS BEST TOMUZZLE HIM 


By the Children’s Doctor 


} 

| The terrible disease 
| has appeared in England. 
iby the bite of infected. animals, chiefly 
yy ‘mad dogs,’ and 700;000 dogs have 
been muzzled. It is sad to think that 
the dog, the friend of man, should be the 
chief agent of such a terrible death. 


| \ dog which has contracted this } 
| ise ase b-omes, in the first place, de- | 
jected and miserable. Lt wanders about 

restlessly, or hides in dark corners, and 

soon the characteristic symptoms of 

rabies, or dog madness, appear Then | 
the poor creature foams at the mouth, | 
and if it tries to drink it has violent | 
spasms of the throat. It; howls weirdly, ; 
and rushes about snapping and biting. 


\ person bitten and infected usually 
shows symptoms about stx weeks after 


the bite, but sometimes not for months. 
The first symptom js often & spasm 
when an effort is. made to drink 
What Pasteur Did 
Termble as the discase is, it is not 
quite so bad ws popular superstition has } 
represented it. The victim does not 


acquire the character of a deg, and bark. 
ull the time of Pasteur, the 
was invariably fatal, and im 
| some countries victims of hydrephobia 
were promptly suffocated. But in 1880 
Pasteur began to study the disease, and 


Up 
I 


» disease 


in a few years he discovered that it 
could be cured by inoculation. Hej} 
found out that the poison specially 
affected the mad dog’s spinal marrow, | 


and that it the spinal cord were 
;up to dry the poison gradually grew 
weaker. Then he made preparations of 
ground-up spinel cord. containing more 
or less potent poison, and proved by 
experiment that by giving inoculations 
of the weaker poisons first, then making 
them stronger, the’ body could be edu- 
cated. to defend, itself even against the 
poison in a rabid animal's saliva. 


Little Joseph Maister 
After experimenting on amimals he 
His 
first patient was a little Alsatian boy 
called Joseph Maister, badly bitten by 
it was a ternble respon- 


a 


| sibility ta experiment en a child, and 


Pastéur’sy wile wrofe to her children, 
saying, ‘“ Your father has had another 
he is dreading the Jast 


: Sage ; inoculation, on the child’. But little 
and weep a few childi: ars W + | 4 " 
blood ae was! S = Ms ag while the | Joseph Maister had no fear ; he merrily 

. she cer i~ é 3 2 Pha 
aga m. her HOger. ' received the last inoculation, and after 
| 


New Films Coming On 
_ The Editor urges his readers not to patronise 
picture palareswhere vulgar plays are exhibited 
NEW FILM OF OLD ROME 
Cardinal Wiseman’s historical 


mance of (the Christian martyrs, 
‘‘ Fabiola,” which has been translated 
into ten languages, has. now been 


rendered into the international tongue 
of the Kinema. The brilliant screen- 
pictures. give so vivid an idea of life in 
Kome at the opening of the fourth 
century that we almost seem to be 
walking inthe city’s streets. Themartyr- 
doms of Saint Cecilia and Saint Sebastian 
and the eruel death in the Romam arena 


claiming a kiss frony “ dear Monsieur 
Pasteur,” he went to bed’ and’ slept. 

Not a. wink did Pasteur sleep, yet he 
might have slept the sleep of the just, 
for Joseph did not die, and never showed 


ro- }any symptonz of hydrophobia. 


Pasteur's. second ease was a brave 
boy, Baptiste Jupitle, who had _ protected 
his comrades against a mad’ dog. 
had only’'a whip, and the dog flew at 


j ftir, and tore his left hand; but after 
ja tremendous struggle he overpowered 
i the- mad creature, bound. its jaws 


with a. whip, battered in its head with 

his wooden shoe, and drowned. it. 
Such a brave boy deserved to be 

saved, and Pasteur saved hint. Today 


of the young Pancratiusi are,-among the 
incidents depicted.in this inspiring film. 
1506 PLAYERS IN A SEA FILM 

Down into the dim green deeps of the 
Sea Queen's home there sinks. one day 
a Book of Charms in whic Merilla, reads 
that, if she can save four human lives, 
she will wit a woman's body in place of 
her mermaid’s fish-like ‘tail. How 
Merilla fulfils this condition and gains 


human shape, «despite the fury of the}! 
Wind-Ising Boreas and his daughters, |i 


the Sirens, is told in the: elaborate fairy 

- spectacle, “ Queen of the Sea,"’a wonder- 

tale of sea magic, staged amid magni- 

fieent natural coast scenery. The film 

introduces; no fewer than 1500 players, 
Yas mermaid: 


200 of s, 


appear asm 
dentally, there are some remarkabl 
slimpses. Lofseals. LY. 


he is doorkeeper at the Pasteur institute, 

in Paris, and outside is the statue in 

} which he js seen with a mad dog. Since 

} then ‘thousands of lives have been saved 
the Pasteur treatment. 

Boys and girls with pet dogs should 
watch the bekaviour of their- pets. very 
closely, and if they: happem to be bitten, 
should have the wounds canterised at 
once. R. €: M: 


R.A.F. PICTURES 
Galleries, Sondon. The photographs, 


‘make a unique record of daring warfare. 


= “< 


The Children’s Newspaper _ 


ot hydroph obia 
It is caused } 


hung | 


He | 


| Everyone: interested: in, photography 
jshould see the R.A.F.. Exhibition’ of 
colour photographs at the Grafton 


S, | many of which have: been enlarged to a. 
fnei- | great. size, are- taken frony all kinds of 
‘positions—from land, sea, and air, and 
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SNAKE AND THE EGGIA BIRD GETS INTO 
Queer Story of the Zoo BAD HABITS 


HOW A REPTILE ENTERTAINED | Strange Conduct of a 
OUR ARTIST - Parrot 


he gushes ouakable ‘pow: | TERRIBLE DESTRUCTION 


iswallowing things that apparently are 
} bigger than -itself was described in al’ ON. SHEEP FARMS 
}recent number of the Children’s News- 
‘paper; and now our artist, Mr. C. M.j Fora long time naturalists and sheep- 
! Sheldon, sends us some sketches he has | farmers have known of the New Zealand 
kea parrot, which has learned the bad 
area habit of killing sheep. Its great increasc 
in numbers has lately brought it into 
notoriety. Sec the picture on page 12. 

Jt is a strong bird, smaller than a 
crow, with dark metallic plumage and 
red patches below the wings. There is 
great strength in its curved beak and 
tearing talons. 

Now, this kca parrot, who sHould be 


or 


made 1 


these Sb a vegetarian, like other parrots, has 
when Ie saw <u acquired a liking for sheep’s flesh. In 
rere d ete zoological gardens it is often fed on raw 
“ eke ee J ; Mutton chops. Perhaps it began by 
es é ‘tearing off pieces of fat from) sheep- 
While sketching j skins nailed up to dry, but, however that 
pthe old crocodile may be, the habit caught on quickly ; 
in the Reptile and where the sheep have spread in 
Hfouse his atten- 'New Zealand the kea has followed. 


! he bird alights on the back of the 


! 


rsheep, tears off the wool, cuts through 


ition wus called by 
i the attendant to a 


} rough ocye ae ; the skin, and gouges out the flesh. It 
pa Phe-snake. is a horrible business, eating the sheep 
bashicl aac. about alive, Mr. Godfrey Turner, writing to 
So anchos lone and the Times, says : “’ Where [ was working 
tne shines’ of & at Christmas, 1917, it killed seven bis; 
lead pencil, was | Corriedale rams—the strongest sheep in 
Leabbine. its nose the world—between dusk and dawn 
| or h within roo yards of the homestead 
over the smooth i “ 


white surface of a windows. 
In another 


piace 7o sheep are said 


aree pieveon s cee f : 
faa ; Soparenely to have been killed in one night by 
lconsidering a band of keas. Allowing for a little 
| whether to try to exaggeration, we cannot doubt the 
| make a meal ot it. seriousness of the losses which this 
l tivseenthy Gt-ar: flesh-eating parrot is now inflicting on 
A aa eee Pau ‘the sheep-iarmer in New Zealand. 
}ranged itselt for 
; the opera- apnea 
\tion, and r THE BURNING HILLS 


For nearly a century the Ayrshire 
folk on the mainland opposite Ailsa 
Craig have possessed an extraordinary 
artificial volcano. 

From the hills come jets of smoke and 
steam, and the explanation is that under 
the ground is a disused old mine, which 
caught alight 05 years ago. The coal has 
gone on smouldering ever since. Un- 


opened its 

| jaws wide on = 

ithe narrow 
end of the 
egg. The onlookers could not but laugh 
at the absurdity of the egg being taken 
in ; but even while they laughed the jaws 
seemed to have beeome dislocated, the 
prvi gradually stretched, and by slow 


Jubilation 


alternate advances of the upper ond | fortunately the fumes from the burning 
plower jaws the cgy was griduclly | workings have now penetrated a neigh- 
enveloped. bouring coalpit. Two men who went 

Our artist sketched the expressions |down the new mine to start pumping 


and grimaces of the snake during halt 
fan hour, while the skin grew more and 
|}more clastic as the gape became wider, 
until the skull and backbone, though 
plainly visible, seemed only to make a 
slight ridge along the top of the dis- 


appearing egy 


were overcome by the gases of the 
hidden fire. 


A STORY 
‘The grown-up. papers tell a story of 
ta workman in Worcestershire who was 
‘motoring to his work when a bundle ot 
\é1 Treasury notes fell from his pocket 
hand was blown away. A search was 
‘made, the story says, and the workman 
; was able to find all but thirteen of the 
“Yes, it is mine; interfere with if if notes. How far is the millemniun. off, 
)you dare.” Mr. Sheldon’s pictures show | we wonder, when workmen motor to work 
bus admirably both reptile form ond } with their pockets full of Treasury notes ? 
|} what appears to be reptile sentiment, 


a a a a nn ew = te 


When, with a grownrg air of satisfac- 
tion, the ereature had engulfed the egg, 
| the forked tongue was flickered at the 
lonlookers in defiance, if to say, 


as 


' FLOATING FACTORIES 


The Norwegians have started a new 
hidea. They have formetl a company to 
fengage in deep sca fishing. with a 
not all inspectors are as wise as the feapital of £380,000, and are organising 
inspector otf your school. ‘a fleet of small fishing vessels which 
How an indignant Yorkshire school- {Will catch the fish and can them on 
boy rétaliated-on an unwise ispector pboard, in order to save factory expenses 
has been-told to the House of Commons jit-#ch vessel will be a floating factory, 
by Sir C: Sykes, } 
The inspector asked the scholars of a }. 
class. to. name three figures» He was |! 
given 1, 2, 4, and he wrote on the black- 


WELL DONE, YORKSHIRE 


We-must all respect the inspector, but 


A. SUNDAY FAIRY 


Tf vou want a fairy you could not 
beat the Sunday Fairy. She is bright 


| 
: 
| 


board 4, 2, 1. He called for another| with every colour of the rainbow. She 
three, and the children answered r, 5; 6.| tells stories long and short. Shé has a 


This he wrote on the board 6, 5, 1. Still 
following this profitless plan, which the 
hildren could neither understand: nor 
criticise, he demanded yet another three 
figures, whereupon a sturdy little York- 
i -answered, “3, 3, 3- Muck 

| that about if vow can!” 


little song and a little menagerie of 
animals; she is, in fact, laden with 
good things. She is really calted the 
Sunday airy, and she calls at every 
jbookstall every Thursday, when you 
can buy her for twopence. Ask for the 
Sunday Fairy. 


ee 
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POWER BUR 
OF THE EARTH 
Will-o’-the-Wisp Goes Bang - 
A WORKMAN’S MYSTERIOUS FATE 


Will-o’-the-wisp has led many a man 
to his doom, luring him on in the belief | 
that its light was a lantern until he} 
reached an engulfing bog. 

Will-o’-the-wisp is a dancing, waver- 
ing, shifting, almost inexplicable flame, 
seen only at night—inexplicable because 
sometimes it will burn a piece of paper, 
sometimes it will not. 

One probable form of this strange 

natural light has lately brought a man to 
his death in London. He and his mates 
were excavating for new dock extensions 
at Blackwall, when they detected a 
sudden uprush of gas. One of the men 
foolishly threw a piece of lighted waste 
into the hole, and there was an explo- 
sion, which injured a workman so badly 
that he died. 
_ The explosion resulted from the 
ignition, in a confined space, of gas 
generated ages ago in a marsh formed 
by the Thames when it used to overflow 
the land on which these men were work- 
ing.. For thousands of years this gas, 
formed from rotting vegetation, has been 
imprisoned in the earth, and no one 
guessed that it was there till it came out 
and killed a man. 


: Mysterious Flame 

Now, the lighting of marsh gas in 
other places may be one explanation 
of the elusive will-o’-the-wisp, but 
the question still remains: how does 
it become lighted? A pale flame 
appears close to the ground, sways, 
drifts, advances, recedes, dies out, and 
reappears with deep murmur of sound. 
Flow does it catch fire? From internal 
heat in the earth, it may be said; but 
there must be flame to light marsh gas. 
And if it be true flame, why does not 
will-o’-the-wisp always burn things? 

Perhaps the explanation is threefold. 
Will-o’-the-wisp may originate in marsh 
gas ignited, asin this case. The heatless 
flame may be the product, not of fire, 
but of phosphorescence from decaying 
vegetable matter, and the true burning 
flame may be phosphoretted hydrogen, 
given off by decaying animal’ matter, 
and is spontaneously inflammable. 


WILL INDIA SUPPLY THE 
WORLD WITH PAPER? 


Newspapers from Bamboo 


All the world is looking out for fresh 
sources of supply for the manufacture of 
paper, and successful experiments have 

een carried out in the use of bamboo. 

In Burmah, Bengal, and South and 
West India there is enough bamboo to 
produce every year over fifteen million 
tons of cellulose for making paper, 
whereas the world’s consumption of 
paper is only ten million tons, 

The perfecting of the manufacture 
of paper from bamboo is of the utmost 
importance to the world at large, and 
solves the anxious problem as to future 
Supplies. The spruce and fir trees take 
from 40 to 60 years to come to a size 
suitable for pulpwood, whereas the 
bamboo is large enough in one year. 

The Indian Government is to put 
down a pulping plant for the con- 
version of bamboo into paper; and great 
things are expected. 


POOLING KNOWLEDGE 
We are all getting wiser under the 
Teague of Nations. One of our British 
generals has just said in New York: 
‘I do not think it matters whether 
the first machine to cross is American, 
British, French, or Italian. But I 
think we should all lay our cards on 
the table, and say to each other, ‘ What 
we have here is what we know. Let 
us get together and share the ad- 

vantages of our knowledge.’ ” 
That is what we want—a general pool 

of knowledge for the good of all. 


The victorious soldier of the war, 
Peace—-President Wilson, M. Clemenceau, Mr. 


Marshal Foch, talking to the makers of the 
Lloyd George, and Signor Orlando 


oS vane 


The last Peace settled at Versailies—Prince Bismarck of Prussia eng to 
M. Thiers, Foreign Minister of France, the cruel peace at Versailles in 1871 


It was in the Palace of Versailles that the Germans, with great pomp and pride, 
proclaimed 


the Empire which now lies shattered in the dust; and it is a dramatic 
turn of fate that brings the Germans here again 


STS OUT| BIRTHPLACE OF THE GREAT PEACE | PLAYING CRICKET 
The. Dramatic Transformation Scene 
in the Peace Palace at Versailles 


BY C. B. FRY 
How to Hit the Ball 


This is not advice about conduct, an:l 
all that sort of thing ; not about what 
we call playing cricket in life. It ¢. 
about the game of cricket itself. 

All successful batsmen think out their 
methods, They make their way ot 
playing in their heads. You will 
be wiser to believe me when I tell you 
that cricket does not differ from othcr 
human pursuits in awarding its prizes to 
brains. Good players differ from bad 
players much more mentally than they 
do physically. 

Therefore you should start with the 
firm decision that you will look at what 
you see in yourself and in others aT 
cricket, will try to draw correct con- 
clusions, and will act—do not forget to 
act—accordingly. In other words, you 
must study causes and effects and tse 
your brains to incorporate in your play 
the causes of those effects at_ which 
you are aiming. Listen to advice, ask 
questions, read books ; but prove every 
thing yourself by practical experiment. 


Always try to test the w/y of everything. 


First Point to Grasp 
The first and fundamental point to 


| grasp is that all strokes in cricket are 


in one main respect the same. They are 
all ways of hitting a small moving ebject 
with a thick stick, Now, many people 
omit to see this. They fancy that. 


| because the stick is a bat and the object 


a ball, the main problem is to learn a 
peculiar sort of drill which is called 
" playing forward,” “ cutting,” and soon. 

There is this drill, and there are 
these formal ways of working your body 
and your bat. “But consider: a ball 7s 
a small moving object when it is bowled, 
and a bat is a thick stick ; and what 1s 


| the one condition of making an accurate 


| hit at a moving object ? 


Suppose it is a running rat ? Supposi- 
it is Dayan butterfly ? Suppose te is it 
swimming fish ? The one thing you must 
do in order to hit the rat, catch thc 
butterfly, spear the fish, is to keep your 
eyes on it—not chuck a glanceat it and 
then take your eyes off it and let fly. 
No; you must watch the object, lynx- 


| like, all the time, till you have hit it. 


The Great Secret 


Simple and obvious, but it is the 
difficulty in batting. The great secret 
of good batting is to watch the ball 
as nearly as possible right on to the 
face of your bat. Moreover, if you makc 
this the sheet-anchor of your play, all 
other points will almost come of them- 
selves—style, and all that; and unless 
you watch the ball, style is nothing. 

It demands a persistent effort of will 
to watch a cricket-ball in this way. It 
requires persistent practice. But do it; 
and I promise you that you will improve 
your play past recognition, and will 
acquire Skill rapidly. 

The way to become a good batsman 
quickly is this. Make up your mind to 
treat batting as Op one way of hit- 
ting a round moving object with a stick. 


Keep the Main Idea 


Base all your particular methods on 
that general idea, and never let the main 
idea go; be that idea yourself when you 
are batting. Make up your mind that to 
hit the ball you must try to watch the 
ball each time, and all the time. 

Correct ways of playing particular 
strokes are all subsidiary, subordinate, 
mere followers of those two principles. 
It is neglect of those two principles that 
causes boys to tie themselves into such 
ridiculous artificial knots when they begin 
to learn cricket; and many coaches 
assist them volubly into these rigid 
contortions. There are right ways and 
wrong ways of playing particular strokes, 
but if you bank on the main foundation 
all the rest will be added unto you. 

Think-over it. C. BF. 
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RACE FOR AIR POWER| 


Aeroplanes for Fishermen 


BOAT THAT FLIES UP 
FROM .THE SEA 


By Our Aerial Correspondent 


Faciting as is the air race across the 
Atlantic, there is going on a more 
important struggle for mercantile su- 
premacy in the skies, : 

Hfundreds of British inventors are 
busy with designs for machines and 
engines of increasing power. For the 
Present, at least, they seem completely 
to have beaten the Americans, and, 
unless the French, Italians, or Germans 
spring some great Surprise on the rest 
of the world, Britain will be commer- 
cially as strong in the air as on the sea. 


The Nortb Sea Acriak Navigation 
Company awaits only government per- 
mission to open a flying service from 
Hull to Denmark, with branches to} 
Holland, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and 
Russia. Flying boats, huge in size and 
weighing fifty tons, will probably be 
employed 1p the traffic across the North 
Sea, and are being built by the Blackburn 
Acroplane Company, wha already have 
on sale a ttle pleasure monoplane, 
strongly made, with a speed of 83 miles 
un hour, cheaper than many motor-cars. 

It is a question whether it is better 
to begin the public service with large or 
small machines. The ControWer of Civil 
Aviation, General Sykes, is in favour of 
asmal machine like the baby Blackburn. 

ADVERTIGING IN AEROBUSES 


lt is an interesting sign of the times 
than am advertising agency has already 
approached) manufacturers and mer- 
chants’ asking them to take advertis- 
ing space inside the cars of commercial | 
aeroplanes for the announcement of } 
their ‘commodities. The space is being 
rapidly booked up. 

FLYING CLUBS 

The building for the London Flying 
Club at Hendon is almost completed, 
and is being connected with the Sussex 
County Ais Club at Shoreham. 


Members will be able to hire machines; 
fly down to Shoreham, spend a day by 
the sea, lunch and dine at the Sussex 
Club, and fly back to town. 


A flying club has also been started at 
Johannesburg. 


BOAT THAT LEAPS OUT OF THE SEA 


The Scottish.nventor of the telephone, 
Dr. Graham Beil, has in his old age been 
stirred to new invention by the menace 
of the German submarine. He has made 
a boat like a mechanical flying fish, 
which travels quicker on the waves than 
any surface vessel, and rises like a bird 
in the ay when the engines are working 
at full speed. The trial boat has been 
launched at Cape Breton. It has aero- 
plane engines and propellers, but the | 
wings are sma]? and remain submerged | 
nntil the increased speed lifts the boat 
up. The wings then take the air, and 
“the fish becomes a bird.’” 

FISHING FROM THE AIR 

Fishing trom the air promiscs to 
become ap important business. During 
the latter part of the war, onr battle- 
ships, battle-cruisers, and light cruisers 
were equipped with aeroplanes, carried 
on gun turrets or revolving platforms, 
and with towed kite balloons. The 
naval airman searched for mines, U- 
boats, and enemy surface and aircraft, 
and occasionally found some of them; 
but whar they discovered mostly, 
especially m clear water, was fish. 
They could see shoals of fish that men 
on ships would have missed, and now 
it is proposed that fishing fleets should 
emptoy smalJ observation aircraft. 

ASTOUNDING SCENE 


The amuzing spectacle of an airman 
diving into Galway Bay from a falling 
acroplane, and another officer scram- 
bling from beneath the | immersed 
machine, and both swimming to the 
shore, has been witnessed, Er. WwW. 


| by experiments. 


firm begins. 
pened since then. 
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NEW IDEA IN PLAYS 
World’s Great Men on the Stage 


London can now. sce Abraham 
Lincoln on the stage; Paris can see 
Pasteur, who is now the subject’ot a 
new kind of play at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, in Paris. It is a biography of: 
the great French chemist, and shows 
his struggles and his final victory. 

The play opens in 1870, with Pasteur 
entering his laboratory and questioning 
his pupils as to the rumours of war. 
It is evident from the remarks of the 
students that the war has actually begun, 
and then Pasteur starts his lesson on 
‘ our greatest enemies, the microbes.” 

Later on he is seen before the 
Academy of Medicine, facing hostile 
critics, and challenging them to dis- 
pie his assertions not by words, but 

Then, in a later act, 
the well-known episode is shown of 
the boy who had been bitten by a mad 
dog, and was brought to Pasteur for 
treatment, as told on page 2. This is 
his first popular triumph. 

Then we sec him in his home con- 


itinuing his researches, and finally the 


Master is shown at the Sorbonne, 
where delegates from all over the 
civilised world are present to pay him 
honour. The play closes with the 
President of France takang his arm 
and leading him through a door, as 
the stage curtain falls. 


News From Everywhere 
. Gathered by 


cy ta) 
2 NN 


Sunday papers 
Norway. 

Fog will prevent a regular air post 
service to Scotian. 

Charles the First’s statue in London 
is being repaired at a cost of {7io. 

The Bolsheviks have appointed a 
woman on their Naval General Staff. 

Canada’s wheatfields ave bigger by 
four million acres this year than in 1917. 

In a Croydon mission hall this true 
motto is displayed : ‘‘ You cannot love 
God and be cruel to the cat.” 


England began the war with only 
80,000 men in the fighting line; she 
finished it with 327,000 German prisoners. 

“In reply to yours of June 6, 1974,” 
a letter to New York from a German 
Many things bave hap- 


About {2,000,000 is being spent in 
China on medical schools and missionary 
hospitals by the generosity of Mr. Rocke- 
feller, the American millionaire, 


The Chancettor of the Exchequer has 
received 2 letter from a woman who 
cannot get a house asking if she may go 
info. the workhouse by paying a fee. 

A signalman, who retired from the 
Great Western Railway service at the 


‘age of 69, at once jomed the Army as a 


man of 50, and has new been demobilised 
at the age of 72. 

In Australia peace will be commem- 
orated by senting 1,500,000 medals 
to the children of the Commonwealth, 
inscribed, “ The Triumph of Tiberty and 
Justice, Peace, 1919.’ 

The mining of coal in Kent, so long 
a matter of doubt, has now reached the 
stage at which the Kent Miners’ Asso- 
ciation can ask for seats on the Herne 
Bay Urban District Council. 

The first concrete railway wagon’has 
just been delivered to the Illinois 
Centrak Railway for use in their coal 
service. Tire sides are ar inch and a 
half thick, and the load carried 43 tons. 


A NEW BRITISH FLAG 
The Royal Air Force has been given 
its own flag. It is ike the White Ensign 
of the Navy, except that a blue cross 
takes the place of the red St. George’s 
cross, and im the céntre of the flag is a 


‘golden crown and. bird. 
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WAR’S GRIP ON | EXTRAORDINARY 
EUROPE _— |SIGHTS IN HUNGARY 
‘HUGE AREAS OUTSIDE | A. TOPSY-TURVY COUNTRY 


THE PEACE __| Milliner as Judge and Prime 
Feeding the Starving Countries Minister in Gaol 


100,000 TONS OF FOOD A WEEK} Boi SHEVISM AS IT IS 


For five months the. world has becn Under Bolshevik government Hun- 
tying 0 make pracy ater the gop wayhas bam changed io land 
cnc ic halt . Bucy deed by the like anything ever imagined except in 
£ Pues y has. eae lite. : air y ald comic opera where everything is turned 
th ghee : peice US aks ” |upside down for fun. The difference 
with a large part of its peoples s ving: | between mob rule in JTungary and Russia 
‘ ee Sati is oe of the rine ue is that in Hungary life is not_being 
War. pesulencd, and famine are atic ena ores iho Pe — 
B : 1e middle an re s hav 1 
that have kept close company ever since | killed by Pierre ; r 
eats — to el ae aie: The head of the mob-government is 
erhaps it was to expecte ed Bela Kun, assisted by : 
scattered outbreaks of fighting would band of hired nei, te cick a whore he 
follow the call for peace. The area} pays four pounds a week, with food and 
covered by the war was so great, the] 4 family allowance. No one can obtain 


breaking-up of nations was so _wide-| 4 food tickct who does not sign obedience 
spread, the changes in government were } tg this hand of robbers. 


so many, that peace everywhere at once . 
Statesmen on the Prison Track 


was almost impossible. 
Pestilence and Famine Meantime, in the prison of Buda-Pest, 
Pestilence has been busy in all parts of | taking their exercise by walking round 
and round the prison yard, are the men 


the world, as might be expected since all 
who a few months ago were governing 


parts are now neighbours through the 
swiitness of travel. But pestilence, } the country by the choice of its parlia- 
chiefly in the form of influenza, has not|ment. In that procession are statesmen 
been nearly so deadly as in former times. | and princes, bishops and generals—men 

whose names are known throughout the 


A shortage of food is bound to come ] 
when labour, which only produces just | world. One of them, who died last month, 
enough in ordinary times, is withdrawn | had been Prime Minister three times. 
Ladies are obliged to hand over their 


from the land, and food is wasted in war. 
Famine, however, in its worst forms has | jewellery to a commission appointed to 
receive enforced gifts; the mansions of 


been staved off to a large extent by the 
fact that the whole world has been able, { the rich have been ransacked of all their 
treasures ; the goods in the shops have 


through the swiftness ef the steamship, 
to feed any part of it that is in great need. | been seized to be sold at low prices to 
What has been done in this way to|bargain-hunters; and the people are 
relieve haitstarving nations is now pees frec kinema performances, 
ree food, and free drink. ee 


shown in a report by Mr. Hoover, the 
American Director of Relief. He tells Judges Chosen by Chance 
Count Appony1, once one of Hungary’s 


what foods, and how much of them, 
have been carried from the United States, 
Great Britain, France and Italy, to} most honoured leaders and bearer of an 
t2 suffering countries. The money |ancient name, has been turned out of 
value of a month's supply of relief was | his looted mansion into the street with 
£19,000,000, and the weight of food dis- | ¢3 10s. in his pocket as compensation to 
tributed in a month is about 400,000 tons. keep him from starvation ; and ladies 
The countries relieved in March were Bel-| once the friends of kings are lodging in 
gium, Poland, German-Austria. Serbia, | parrets and selling flowers in streets. 
Rumania, Czecho - Slovakia, Vinland,| But the most topsy-turvy of all the 
Northern France, Germany, Armenia, the | doings of the Hungarian Bolsheviks is 
Baltic States of Russia, and Turkey. the disnussal of the country’s judges 
These Little Ones and the appointment to the office of 
people without any experience of the 
law. In one court a young woman of 


For the month of April the largest 
23, who before the revolution was a2 


amount of relief went to Germany itself. 
milliner, has been sitting as chief judge, 


{In March, special arrangentents were 
made to feed the children of Finland, 

with a tailor and a carpenter to complete 
the court; the young woman asks to 


Poland, and Rumania, and these ar- 
rangements are now being eatended ; 
to all the liberated countries in which | be called “ Comrade.’” Her first deci- 
sion was to give five ycars’ imprison- 
ment to*’a servant girl for stealing two 


hunger is seriously felt, for the children 
pairs of boots from her mistress. And 


are the hope of the future, and they, at 

least, cannot be blamed for the sins of the 
this was done on behalf of a government 
that is living almost entirely by theft ! 


st. When the arrangements are in 
ull working order they will cover the 
New Fetters for the Mind 
The most extsmordinary , outrage on 


direct care. of between half a million 
freedom by these mob rulers who pre- 


and a million children. The difiiculty 

io Rumania, especially, is that there 
tend to be the champions of freedom is 
the appointment of a commission for 


are hardly any railway eugines left in the 
_|the control of all kinds of knowledge. 


country for the work of distribution. 

No book, scientific or literary, and ne 
work of art of any kind, may be pro- 
duced without the approval! of this com- 
mittee. John Milton made England‘ring 
275 years ago with his cloquent protests 
fagainst fettering the human mind—the 
worst of all forms of tyranny, for it 


MILLIONS OF BOOKS | 
And a Bit of Drake’s Ship © 


The chief librarian of the great 
Oxford Library, the Bodleian, is re- 
tinng after 39 * service. 

He has written much about the 
library, which is the eighth largest in 
the world, and the secand largest in 
Great Britain. It is the largest uni- 
versity brary in the world, containing 
ever 1,000,000 books on 20 miles of 
shelves, with 40,000 manuscripts and 
about 20,000 charters and rolls. To it 
are added about 20,000 volumes every 
yeu. It is named after Sir Thomas 
Bodley, who founded it in 1602. 

One of its chief treasures is a chair 
made from a piece of the Golden Hind, 
the ship in’ which Sir Francis Drake 
sailed the world. 


proves that the truth is feared mstead of 
loved, and yet here, in the twentieth 
}century, is a nation using so-called free- 
dom to overthrow freedom of the mind. 

The fickle-minded Tlungarian people 
seem to be taking their loss of truc 
liberty very easily, but the forbidding of 
the popular national sport of horse- 


racing is expected to rouse them to oppo- 
sition when nothing else can. 

At present their topsy-turvy State 
; can only be Hkened to the play of a band 
‘of destructive children, 


destroys the possibility of progress, and . 


— 
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The River St. Lawrence, 
in Canada, is now free 
Tack from ice * 


enUAPAN PACIFIC. 


Da 
Zz 
Pa . »_ vVEST with the Dominion of 5 
a The River Nile begins to rise By woies Gonads is beer: “hg: EGYPT Japan still thinks that her 
“ie in its upper reaches = -. euissed - PHILIPPINE position in the Shantuog 
ae es < BLAND: Peninsula of China should 
Quietness has returned to Egypt, ATLANTIC ABYSSINIA o be strengthened 


where General Allenby is in com- 

mand. The American Government ECUADOR = 

has acknowledged the British 
Protectorate 


Newfouniland has proved itself the Woon 
possible place ¢o start from for an air journey, 
because of its frequent foga 


AFRICA”... 


e 
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SOUTH 
— AMERICA 


The Palace at Ver- 
6ailles, where nearly 
50 years ago Germany 
humbled France, is 


ade 


ed to 


: , today the scene of the SYDNEY 

ns of Archangel usually opens in the middle of May, Peace — Conference, roa 

their thougn it has been ice-blocked as late as the middle which is re-shaping the viCTO! 

have of June. Canadian ice-breakers are at work break- map of Europe . ‘ 

5 to ing a passage through 7 g . 

a Inthe campaign against influenza, masks were compulsory in Sydney, NS.W. _ 

en Where They Are Harvesting This picture is from the Australian Worker, and uoder it are these lines: NEW 

The hai i i i 5 Janes: «Don't you find these masks grow on one, Bre aici aig met = at 
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The Clouds are Breaking 
with The general outlcok in Europe is somewhat brighter. The Russian 
nto Kolsheviks are losing ground in the East, but have over-run the South, 
Hey and are preparing to altack in the North. Hungary appears ready tu 
a collapse and accept an ordinary Republic. 


Russia 
The Bolsheviks seem to be breaking up in the East uf Russia, under pressure 
a8 from Admiral Koltchak, but hold the South to the Black Sea. Kieff has been 
retaken from them, In the North they are still in a fighting mood, though 
they have lost ground 


ut Hungary 
4 Hungary isin a state of confusion, and is being pressed by 
the Czechs in the North, and the Rumanians in the South 


APCHANGEL 


Ww Germany FINLAND 
Cis Germany appears to be preparing to make 


le 7 the best of the pzace that is offered to her 


/ Poland 
; The Polish army from France has reached 


ut Poland, and Vilna has been retaken from ff 
: the Bolsheviks i 


Rumania 
it Rumania still holds the line of the Dniester, 


om} 


AUSTRIA |i 


—_—~m, ak 
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TROTSKY 


“STOCKHOLM 


BALTIC 


’ and is advancing in Transylvania Eras it 
: : Jugo-Slavia AO 

, The Peace Conference, except Italy, 

acknowledges the right of Jugo-Slavia to a 

free outlet to the Adriatic Sea 


Turkey 
Riots are reported from Constantinople, 
but foreigners have not been molested. 


°° “aoe 
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» UKRAINIA |” %, 


‘ KIEFF y 
The British fleet commands the city RUSSIA 
; , : 
NNA ® ° ODESS) pS 
: Austria ; oe Soh PEST. o aN a 
| The German part of Austria remains very SS a HUNGARY Soh 
quiet, enjoying the food sent by the Allies : ie GK sans 
ie RUMANIA 
e ee Cis Lae - SEA 
Bavaria Z SERBIA Seo” BLACK 
oe + . | oo. =< BULGARIA 
Bavaria is showing cessor of the Bolshevik ee Ceinioiee cae ave 
ri ao Se ALBANIA.” CONSTANTINOPLE 
PORTUGAL ° r 
= SPAIN ae 
, : 1 1 
- Finland ASIA MINOR 


A four-thousand ton timber raft has been 
towed {rom Finland to Copenhagen 
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Blow, Thou Wind of God 


We like the way in which Pre- | 
sident Wilson celebrated Shake-| 
peare’s day. All the world knows 
what happened. Inthe dark hours | 
of the war, when your life and 
mine and the cause of human 
liberty were all in the balance, 
Britain and France gave away 
what was not theirs to give; 
they promised to Italy that if 
she would help to save the 
world she should have Dalmatia, 
with its 700,000 human lives. 


But even with Italy the Allies 
could not save the world, and 
now America came in—America, 
who would have nothing to do 
with all the old wars of Europe 
and its kings, its secret bar- 
gainings, its everlasting plottings 
and alliances. America, too, had 
her price; she asked that the 
war should be fought for the 
right of the peoples to choose 
the form of government they 
liked best. On that eternal 
principle of human justice 
America gave up her long aloof- | 
ness from Europe, and threw in 
her force with the Alhes. | 


The Allies won the War and 
sat down to win the Peace, and 


at the Conference appeared the! 


skeleton in the Allies’ cupboard, | 
the secret treaty of the Adriatic 
Coast. When it seemed i 
this seeret pact must stand in 
the way of Peace, President 
Wilson, in righteous anger that 
a secret bargain should imperil 
the League of Nations, published 
the story to the world. } 


His hope is in the League of | 
Nations, and the League of Nations | 
must live and move and have its | 
being m the full light of day. 
Never again can governments bar- 
gain behind a door for the posses- 
sion of countries and peoples. 
As far as it is safe and wise, all 
people that on earth do dwell 
must be masters of their fate ; and 
the secret diplomacy of the past, 
nourishing the germs of hate and 
war within its bosom, must. dis- 
appear. Let the light shine in 
the dark corners pee the 
thrones in Europe ; let Truth blow 
freely on the winds of heaven. 


Man has conquered many 
plagues... They lived on filth and 
disappeared. when man obeyed 
the great law of the’ Bible— 
Wash ye, be you clean. The 
plague of war lives on hate, bred 
in- ignorance: and secrecy. and 
darkness, and it will .disappear. 
when truth is blown about the 
world on the wind of God, as 
President Wilson sent it round 
the world on Shakespeare’s day. 


It is the only way for us and 
all mankind. It is the founda- 
tion of our British Faith ; and we 
are glad that Mr. Wilson sent his 
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Roosevelt to the Boys 
“yee are making Mr. Roosevelt’s birth- 
place into a centre for teaching 
patriotism. We like his last message to 
the American boysin France. Hereitis: 

The teachings of the New ‘Testa- 
ment are foreshadowed in Micah’s 
verse, ‘What more doth the Lord 
require of thee than to do justice, 
and to love merey, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ?” 

Do justice—and therefore fight vali- 
antly against those who stand for the 
reign of Moloch and Beelzebub on earth. 

Love mevcy—treat prisoners well ; 
succour the wounded; treat every 
woman as if she were yoursister ; care 
for the little children ; and be tender 
with the old and helpless. 

Walk humbly—you will do so if you 
study thelifeand teaching of the Saviour. 

May the God of justice and mercy 
have you in his keeping. 


That was the last message of one 
of the greatest Americans to the first 
American army that has fought in 
} Europe, and it hias in it the spirit of 
victory and justice and humility. 


‘The Long, Long Traii 

There is the very joy of victory over death 
in this vision of Mr. Roosevelt setting out on 
his lone trail into the universe. He was a 
great rider and loved horses; he was a vreat 
Ameriean and a great optimist, and one of his 
countrymen has here drawn him waving fare 
well to the world from which he passed the 

other week into the Great Beyond. 

® 
The Man Who Was There 

W* are all talking of crossing the 
Atlantic, and many people have 
been talking of the steamship’s first eross- 
sing long ago. There has been much 
controversy about two steamships that 
arrived in New York the same day in 
1838, the little Sirius, which left Cork on 
April 4,and the big Great-Western, which 
left Bristol five days later and arrived 
five hours later... But what interests us 
partieularly-is this. 
discussing which ship got there first, a 
letterappeared in the Times from a quiet 
village in Dorset which put all doubts at 
rest, for it was from an Englishman who 
remembers being jerked out of his berth 
and rolled out of his cabin when the 


|Sirius ran into Sandy Hook, What 


memories lie in our quiet hamlets! 


} What talks bythe fire in our old cot- 


tages! Our friend of the Sirius willsoon 
be ninety, and he will read this paper, 


»} We hopz he will live to be a hundred, 


and see the Millennium, 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Fleetway House. Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River | 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world (FEEtway House 


While people were - 


wre 


The River of Years 

NE of our great engineers has been 
telling a good story. It is about 
the transport of war material along 
rivers and canals. Our barges visited 
the home of the firgt great boat-builder, 
Noah ; they took their lighters into the 
rivers of Pharaoh, and moored them 
by the city of Sinbad the Sailor. I-very- 
where things went well, but once the 
native boatmen on an African ftiver 
refused to go quite fast enough. They 
were satisfied with the wind, and left 
their alone. 
this river to move two miles an hour,” 
they said ; ‘‘ who are we that we should 

want io go faster ?” 
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Proverb of the Day 


To those impatient with the Peace delays: 


Old Sacks Need Much Patching 


B 
An Idea for the Health Ministry 
“He Ministry of Health is coming ; 


not even our slow Government 
Departments can keep it back much 
longer. It will give new life to millions 
of children, and everybody wishes 
it well. One thing we hope it will 
do as it has bought a -table 
and a chair. All over the world new 
discdveries being made, and new 
knowledge comes which can be used to 
save thousands of lives. 3ut it seems 
to be nobody's business to collect all this 
knowledge, and to tell the people how it 
may beapplicd. We hope there will bea 
Bureau ot Health Information; and we 
present this idea to Major Astor, M.P., 
who is going to be our Health Statesman 


as soon 


are 


The Race Across Europe 


@ 
The Joss of gold is much, 
The loss of time is more ; 
The loss of honour such & loss 
* As no man ean restore. 


} 
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THE VOICE FROM 
THE SKIES 
Remarkable Event at 
Washington 


15,000 PEOPLE HEAR A 
FLYING MAN SPEAK 


A voice spake out of the skies 
to a just man and a wise, 


wrote Tennyson in one of the Jast little 
poems of his fancy; but the fancy of 
the poet has become a fact of history. 

A voice has spoken from the skies for 
a just man and a wise ; in otber words, a 
message has been delivered from Presi- 
dent Wilson to a crowd of 15,000 people 


“ Allah has made} pathered in a square at Washington, 


and it was delivered by wireless tule- 


phone from an aeroplane half a 
mile high. 
It is an achievement without a 


precedent, and it was accomplished 
with the aid of what is called a sound- 
amplifier, a sort of megaphone which 
picks up sound and magniftes it so that 
an ordinary voice becomes a shout. 

In this case the thousands of people 
were assembled on the great steps of 
the reasury building in Washington, 


and the aeroplane was 2600 fect 
high. The message was an encourage- 


ment to the people to invest in the 
Victory Ioan. 


TIP-CAT 
So far Peace seems almost as exciting 
as war. 


® @ (0) 
Bad news for schools: A steamer has 


j discharged 7500 tons of dates at the 


| London Docks. 


| Cy ® @ 
An M.D. suggests that egys should be 
ti 


4 | Mr. Justice Darling, ' al- 


ixed. He forgets how heavily we are 
burdened, or he would not wish to add 
anything to our yolk. 


® @ ® 

I-veryone wants a bath in these days, 
says Lady Rhondda. It is the delay with 
Peace that is making us look so black. 

9 ® @ 

They say the bakers mean to strike 
against night work, but we can’t believe 
they will desert us in the hour of knead. 

2 C) ® . 

Tondon University proposes to give 

a diploma in journalism. Let us hope 


hthis will silence those who oomplam 


that journalists are meddlesome enough. 
| ) ® ® 
Proper use for a ready reckoner: 
To support the counter. 
O} © , 
“ Foolish people,” says 


| ways think they are wise.” 
But they are otherwise. 
® @ 

Lord Cheylesmore thinks 
every lad should be taught 
to shoot. Then 
all the boys would 
haveanaim in life, 

® 10] es 

For people Se 
with noappe- 
tite: The rail- 
way fare. 


If the Peace Conference 
will hold its peace soon P 


® C) ® 

There was a debate in the House of 
Lords ‘recently on the manners of taxi- 
drivers. This will puzzle those who 
think taxi-drivers have none. 
cc) ® 
to enjoy at ever 
‘Acbunsdahices” 2 ? 


® 
What we hope 
Peace ball : 


A Child’s Prayer at Night 


Defend the right, O Lord, with Thine 
eternal might. 

Moye the hearts of men that they may 
gather up their strength to do Thy will. 

Through this dark night let Thy peace 
encompass us, and bring us in the morning to 
the everlasting Day. 


PETES PUCK WARTS TO KNOW - 


hit 
lisly| 
“un 
Wty 
that 


a [te 
a 
tap, 
let 
apes 
the 


_ the midst of foes, passes from the map. 
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END OF A 
MONTENEGRO PASSES 
FROM THE MAP 


Joined in Friendship With Its 
Brothers 


BLACK MOUNTAIN OF GREATER» 
SERBIA 


Jast when half a dozen or mofe new 
States are being put on the map of 
Europe, one kingdom, by its own free 
will, is blotted out. The brave little 
country of the Black Mountam, Monte- 
negro, has extimguished itself as a 
separate state. 

Qa Easter Sunday its parhament 
met at Podgoritza, confirmed the wish 
of the people to be joined with Serbia 
as one country, and then dissolved 
itself. One in race, one in language, 
onc in religion, Montenegro and Serbia 
now become one in government, and 
so the kingdam of Montenegro ceases to 
be, except as a district of Greater Serbia. 

Pride of History 

Everyone who knows its life-story 
wi feel a throe of sadness over its 
passing, though no doubt tle extinction 
is wise, for the little kingdom was 100 
Small to take an independent part in a 
— that seems constantly to shrink 
as distance is mered by aer e 
and wireless. eeean £ thee ae oi 
Turkish oppression of the mountain 
yace 38 gone, and that the friendly 
poles cousins ee the land, there 

no reason w. the 3 -eTINS 
should hold theme Sor eae 
separate clan. 

The history of the land will remain a 
cause of lasting pride. Montenegro will 
always live by a single fine trait of 
character. hat trait was bravery. 
Proud, poor, hot-headed, turbulent, 
the mountaineers were redeemed, in the 
eyes of the world of which they knew so 
litle, by unconquerable bravery. 


Gladstone and Tennyson 

Agam and again the Turks tried to 
clear them from the bare, rocky fast- 
nesses which they made their own, but 
time after time were defeated. Such 
bravery in defence of their country 
inspired our English orators and poets. 
Mr. Gladstone was moved by it to one 
of his finest flights of eloquence, and 
Lord fennyson told their story in 
ringing tones in one of his finest sonnets. 


They oie where their sovran eagle 
They kept their faith, their freedom, 
on the height, 
Chaste, frugal, Savage, armed by day 
and night 
Against the Turk; 
nowhere scales 

The headlong passes, but his foot- 

P Step fails, 

And red with blood the Crescent reels 
from fight 

Belore their dauniless’ hundreds, in 
prone flight 

By thousands down the crags and 
through the vales. . 


whose inread 


O smallest am des 1 rough rock- 
prapcboys Omg peo] gar 
Of Freedom! Warriors beating back 
the swarm 
Of Turkish islam for five iundred 
years, . : 
Great Tscrnagora! Never since thine 
own 
Black ridges drew the cloud and 


brake the storm 

Has breathed a race of mightier 
mountaineers, 

Tsernagora if another name for 


Montenegro. The race lives to make 
history as part of heroic Serbia; but 
Montenegro, .as a proud land defiant in 


The Children’s Newspaper 


KINGDOM | THE QUESTION GERMANY MUST ANSWER 


Belore this issue of the Children’s 
Newspaper can reach our readers the 
German: Peace delegates. will have 


assembled «at Versailles, where nearly 


50 years ago they proclaimed the 
Gernian Empire on the ruin of France. 

There they will have received the 
terms on which the Alles think a 
permanent Peace ‘may be established, 


jwith justice ito all the nations con- 
cerned, and a hope ef growing concord | 


as the ‘years wear away the embitter- 
ment caused ‘by the war. 

“The great qnestion to be answered is 
whether the Germans, who made the 


jwar and devastated the world in a 


spirit of savage masterdem, will sec 


how wrong they were, both in aim and) 


temper, and ‘will acknowledge their 


PETER PUCK REMINDS THE WORLD 


L/h 
/, 
yf 


2 


Peter Puck, tn the name of the world’s children, reminds the war-broken world what is 


expected from it hy those who are coming on 


THE RUSSIAN MYSTERY 
Grand Duke Nicholas Alive 


Since the Russian revolirtion rumours 
have been trequently sent over the 
world of the murder by the Bolsheviks 
of nearly all the members of the Rus- 
sian toyal family. The Tsar’s cousin, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, was killed 
long ago, according to these reports. 

We gave the other day the story of 
his walk to execution, taking with him a 
latten, his onc friend left. Now he has 
arrived at Genoa, with ‘his wife and 
another duke, on a British warship 
which brought them from the Crimea. 
Apparently the has been living-where the 
people remained sympathetic towards | 
him, and he only left the country when 
the Balsheviks were taking possession 
of the Crimea. — 

The Grand Dukes will live in Italy, 
both their wives being Montenegrin 
princesses, sisters of the Queen of Italy. 

The late Tsar’s mother, the Dowager- 
Empress Marie, who more than once was 
reported killed, has joined her sister, 
Queen Alexandra,in England. None of 
these royal fugitives can tell of the fate 
of the Tsar and his family, which is felt 
to be the more mysterions since the rest 
of the Romanoffs have escaped, and the 
idea of a planned extermination of the 
family was evidently an invention of 
wildrumour. Still, the likelihood of the 
Tsar being alive is very small indeed. 


t 
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fault in the nly sincere way—by 
willingly making just reparation for 
the wrongs they inflicted on-mankind. 

If they accept in penitence the 
penalty of their misdeeds, and show} 
themselves willing to join in the hopeful’ 
attempt the other nations are making: 
to live together In :peace and amity, ithe 
‘outlook lbefore the world fbecomes so! 
much tbrighter, and anen will feel that: 
the millions who haxe died ito ‘save; 
civilisation ‘have not died'‘inwain. “Dheir} 
reward will‘be the ‘blessing ot.a :crateful ; 
earth sanctitying their quiet ‘graves. ' 

Lhe -decision whether #hms ‘shall the! 
so rests, not with an .anthitions rmg} 
of proud ‘hereditary rulers, but with! 


t 


FIUME 
‘NHE ‘LAST ‘PROBLEM 
OF ‘PARIS 
'Badk to the Bad Qld Ways 
of iEurape 
ITALY -AND THE SECRET TREATY 
uy ‘Our ‘Rdlitical ‘Gornsspondent 
@n fhe very ‘eve wf peace, when it 


Seemed <as :if mundkind ‘hall ‘found a 


‘better way cof iliving <together {pan for 
each mution ‘to :grasp ‘for iitsélf anything 
at ‘could take :from cothers, the whdle 


| accident less hazardons thana theusand. 


{ land, but one of ihe wings ‘strnck the 


{editor of the Children’s Newspaper, 


ee ‘hey'l friendly carrangement was -nudienly 
it is who.stand.at the bar-of ‘Et a ondangered; «andl endangered Thy the 
Wauttion avhich, dbove <all others, was 
| receiming ‘benefit ‘from the «war. 
| wt was Otdly, ia ‘land thorn do a 
}inea fife Hby -its -love cof tlibarty und ‘by 
@ j‘the. :wotld's -sympathy, ‘that -seamed 
a | sudderily ‘to -xevive ‘the spirit -of ‘greed 
i | fostered :so Jong tby ‘fhe ‘bhnd diplomacy 
‘of Wuxgpe. ‘To ther friends ‘it :seems 
4 amllke -the ‘Hberty by which she ives, 
Land :it tteuok .2 Gangerous low .at the 
|miew ‘hopes .ef suffering :mrankind. 
4 i] Whe war shad ‘been ibroyght about iby 
4 || the .anthition .and :greed wf mations, 
~wouking underground through -seoret 
7 diplomacy, ibagked ‘by ‘military mpride. 
: | Of these evils Italy thad ‘been, and -still 
was, a suffering victim. Parts of the 
{ |} true Italy remained thdld down under 
{i {] the ‘hecl-of -Auatria, which «was why she 
}couldl snot -ertter ‘the «war cas .vustria’s 
alhy, and why she:at ilast joined gh ‘with 
\ the Allies. ‘But, :inaccordance -with thhe 
| bad system that stillprevailed.in- Europe, 
‘she made a ‘bargain, .in:a ‘scorat ‘treaty, 
before she ‘tock iup arms. Trance and 
‘Great Britain must guarantee sto for tthe 
jt wf :the Ftalian Jands which 


Austria unjustly wetained, 


Secret Diplomacy 
‘The object <aimed <at -was -altogether 
‘good, ‘The -+methed ‘ef securing tit was 
tthe usual-dld bad method which ‘had Jed 
| ‘to the war, 
ater, ‘America -came dnto the war 
with no seliish aims, and with the ‘hope 
of wlearing away the discredited. system 
ot secret diplomacy, and smagnificently 
she seemed to -have -sureeeded. ‘She 
had noshare-in secret.arrangements, and 
her plans jor the Tuture were :made ‘to 
| prevent -secrecy, <and to igive qpedly, 
| for the sake of :justice, freedem ‘to all 
who were suffering ‘under a foreign 
| yoke, as Italy thad-sufiered. 
When America found ‘out the secret 
‘treaty between -Great Britain, France, 
and iftaky, she had no great dbjection 
to the efiects of it, ‘because it did not 
take drom - Austria -anything -Austria 
should -have, and :fhe treaty ‘did not 
give to Italy the seaport of Fimne, 
highest height towards which both so |which was ‘the naturalontlat ‘to ‘the :sca 
often urged their machines. io axge Linyaie sof a <cons a 
Are Peete - : ‘ habited ‘by Croats and Slowaks .an 
JES“ regrines as deal, Billed) it-an Sie who were ‘forming 2 mew 
; : ae "State ander the League wt ‘Nations. 
he liad faced. His engine dailing in! This gateway ‘for fhe new State was 
mid-air, he planed down, iwtending to | nat included in ‘the ‘secret agreement. 
Spirit ‘of the ‘(Oppressor 
But.daring ‘thedisoussion of this, Maly, 
‘comtrary do cthe ‘sense <of justice of 
America ‘and ‘the -Allies, ‘sudderily put 
forward :greater claims, iincluding the 
port ef iume itself, which «wadld shut 
off drom ithe sea ‘the whole ef South 
Slavia, now driendly to fhe Allies, 
pictured for one of this publications an So italy placed thorself fbefore the 
aerial combat between an cagle and an'] whdle “world in tthe \pitiable position -of 


aeronaut, and a drawing «was made to} ‘trying to:seize <all she could ‘or therself, 


iHustrate his fancy. A year later Jules!without looking ‘at ‘the ee needs of — 
Védrines actually experienced such an {her smaller neghbma. ‘ihe discarded 

adventure. As he was crossing the ‘the newsyatem : 7 . 
Sierra de Guadarrama, in the race from | justice on whidh the Tedgue of ‘Nations 


Paris to Madrid, an eagle attacked him |"15 ‘being daunded, :and reverted, for ‘her 
in the air. “Védrines made a swiit | Own.cnds, to ithe-spirit wf ‘blindly taking 
descent, followed by .a rapid tise, and |whatewer can ibe grasped—the spirit: 
outsoared the challenging king of the air. 44 7 
Védrines’s part in the war was to , {in tthe past, * ee ese 
spies into Germany by aeroplano and, } 


‘For Healy, .46 fer all, the qnedéon Oy 
returning, pick ihem up when they had | whether we are ilovers of 4ree@om for'g 
gathered the information they sought, ‘others as well as Tor aurseics, 


THE MAN WHO 
OUTSOARED THE EAGLE 


Another of the pioneers wi flying has 
gone to join Wilbur Wright in the 


‘pole of a vine in a French vineyard, and. 
he and his ‘machine were dashed to 
disaster. Only a few wecks before, to 
show his skill in landing, héthad pilated | 
a machine over Paris, aud dr d safely: 
on a roof scarcely larger than ‘his plane. 

When flight -was in its infancy the‘ 


\ 
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ISLANDS OF SI 


Listening in England to 
a Noise in France 
CURIOSITIES OF SOUND WAVES 


We shall listen in vain this year, 
happily, for the thud of guns which made 
themselves heard in Kent and Essex, 
and as far north as Cambridgeshire. 

A record has been made of the sound 
of gunfire from France heard at Chignal 
St. James, near Chelmsford, during the 
war, and the results have been presented 
to the Royal Meteorological Society. 

It was noticeable that in 1918, as in 
previous years, the sounds were genc- 
rally heard at this distance only in the 
summer months. Altogether there was 
« period of 15 weeks and five days 
in which gunfire was heard in 1918. 
Sounds were less loud and distinct in 
1018 than in any other year, and in that 
year there were none of the very loud 
sounds heard before. That would be 
surprising if the loudness of the guns 
were the only thing to be considered, 
for the volume of fire was larger in 
1918 than in any other year on the 
Western front. It is not possible to 
explain the transmission of the sounds 
by wind, or by supposing that still 
days rendered the sounds more audible. 
On some bright, still days sound scems 
to be transmitted for shorter distances 
than on windy days. 


Weather and Sound 


One of the peculiarities in the trans- 
mission of great volumes of sound, such 
as are produced by gunfire or by vol- 
canic explosions accompanying earth- 
quakes, is that there are zones, ot 
islands, of silence encircling the region 
where the sound is produced. 

Thus the sound may be heard up to 
40 or 50 miles away, but not at places 
60 or 70 miles away, while it may never- 
theless be heard in places still far- 
ther away, say 100 miles off. The 
explanation sometimes offered is that, 
the atmosphere being of varying den- 
sity, especially on bright sunny days, 
sound waves are deflected upwards, as 
a wave of light is deflected in passing 
through a glass lens, so that they miss 
some places altogether; but the same 
waves, after reaching a certain height, 
may again be bent down by passing 
through another layer of air, and so 
become audible at more distant places. 

Sound waves are heard farthest on 
dull, cloudy nights insummcer, when there 
is little or no surface wind. = -E.S.G. 


QUEER FISH 
Strangers or Old Friends ? 


News comes from Australia that 
Government trawlers are returning to 
sydney harbour with great masses of 
unknown fish. 

One is described as being like a blend 
of boarfish and silver batfish, another 
as resembling an English haddock. We 
niust not, however, take it for granted 
that these fishes are new to Science, 
though they may be new to the men 
who caught them. They may be rare fish, 
or simply old fricnds in new situations. 

The great tendency of us all, when we 
find an animal or a plant for the first 
time, is to imagine that we have had the 
fortune to light on an unknown species, 
and the natural history museums of the 
world have been the cemetery of many 
such hopes on the part of explorers, who 
have sent in birds, animals, and fishes 
helicving them to be unknown, only to 
find them variants of species already in 
the text-books and in the museum's cases. 


SHOULD GIRLS BE VARNISHED ? 

In some of the chemical factorics of 
the Ministry of Munitions there was 
considerable danger from the fumes, 
Many brave girls, making coal-tar high 
explosives, had their skin dyed yellow. 
Now one of the leading doctors states 
that most of the dangers could be 
avoided by varnishing the girls as they 
enter the factory, and cleaning the 
varnish off as they leave. 


LENCE| WHO WAS EUGENE! 


The Children's Newspaper 


FIELD? 


Sweet Singer of the 
World’s Children 


He was only an American journalist, 
born in the Middle-West in 1850, and 
working on newspapers farther West, 
— at Kansas City, and 
still farther West at 
Denver, when the 
West was very wild, 
and then, called back 
to toil in the rush- 
ing city of Chicago, 
where anything but 
busy-ness was dis- 
graceful, he died be- 
fore he had reached 
middle age. 

But the world will 
never forget him. 
eine It will love him, and 
wish it knew more of him, because, more 
perhaps than any other poet who has 
lived, he knew the minds of children, 
and could put their fancies into lovely 
verse that makes us change from laughter 
to tears as we read, and clear our throats 
and laugh again. 

His mind was brimming over with the 
dreams and fancies that play through 
the brain of childhood, and his heart was 
full of tenderness, It was as though he 
walked with the children hand in hand 
through their wonderland, saw with 
their eyes, and talked their language. 

When they rambled through the 
garden among the flowers, or listened 
wonderingly to the peaceful creaking of 
the old mill, or knelt down to say their 
prayers, or put their playthings away 
till to-morrow, he was their playmate 
and could tell them what they were 
feeling and thinking in a way they 
loved to hear, and that they” would 
grow up to admire more and more. 
Here are some of his verses. 


Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep 


TM! fire upon the hearth is low, 
And there is stillness everywhere ; 

And, like winged spirits, here and there 
The firelight shadows fluttering go. 
And as the shadows round me creep, 

A childish treble breaks the gloom, 
_ And softly from the farther room 
Comes: ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


AS somehow, with that little prayer 
And that sweet treble in my ears, 
My thoughts go back to distant years, 
And linger with a dear one there. 
And as I hear my child’s Amen, 
My mother’s faith comes back to me: 
Crouched at her side I seem to be, 
And mother holds my hands again. 


Eugene Field 


Now I lay me down to sleep 


@» for an hour in that dear place ! 
Oh, for the peace of that dear time! 
Oh, for that childish trust sublime ! 
Oh, for a glimpse of mother’s face ! 
Yet as the shadows round me creep 
I do not seem to be alone : 
Sweet magic of that treble tone 
} And “‘ Now L lay me down to sleep.” 
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WHAT THE RAINBOW! STAR-LIGHT'S 


REALLY IS 
Secret of the Atom 


HOW DOES IT KEEP UP ITS 
MOVEMENT ? 


By our Royal institution Correspondent 

Sir J. J. Thomson has been lecturing 
on the atom, of which he knows more— 
though nobody knows much!—than 
any other man alive. 

Atoms are so small that no micro- 
scope will -probably ever be able to 
reveal them to the eye ; yet the spectro- 
scope tells us a good deal about them. 

We know that burning sodium atoms 
give certain coloured lines through the 
spectroscope, that burning iodine atoms 
give other lines, that every atom has its 
own characteristic lines, and that the 
colours of the rainbow are actually 
the spectroscopic lines of atoms burning 
in the sun. We know, too, that the 


colours are due to vibrations of the 
atoms, which take place at certain 
definite rates, and cause waves in the 
ether which roll in upon the eye; and 
this question of vibrations was one of 
the questions the professor discussed. 


An artist’s attempt to show the tremendous 
vibrations of matter always going on in an atom 


He pointed out that it makcs no 
difference whether the atoms are vibrat- 
ing weakly or strongly; each kind of 
atom always vibrates at its own special 
rate. It does not matter whether 
sodium is burning fiercely or feebly ; 
the spectroscope tells us that its atoms 
always vibrate at the same rate. 

In this respect the vibrations are like 
the vibrations of a pendulum, What- 
ever force you put into a pendulum, it 
will always swing at the same rate. 


System in an Atom 
But the eatoms do not swing like 


Professor Thomson explained that 


the constancy of the vibrations of the | 


atoms is due to the fact that each is 


jreally an electro-magnetic system, and 
the electrons revolve in what is called a | 
| magnetic field. 


A body swinging round 
in such a field behaves like a pendulum 
and retains its rate of vibration in spite 
of loss of energy. 

It is very surprising to find that 
a thing so microscopic as an atom can 


| have such a complicated structure, but 
| the more learned men investigate things 
| the more wonderful they appear. 


PEACE GAINS BY WAR 

It is an ill war that does not bring 
peace any good. Somebody has pointed 
out that, thanks to our war work, the 
British magneto and sparking plug for 
motor engines are now the best in the 
world. In 1914 we made 1140 British 
magnetos; last year we made over 
128,000. In ro1qg we made 5000 
sparking plugs ; last year we made over 
182,000,000, 


pendulums ; they consist of little par- 
ticles called electrons, spinning round in 
| orbits, as the earth moves round the 
/sun; and vibrations caused by circular 
j}movements of this kind do actually | 
become slower as the energy of the swing 
dies away. How, then, does it happen 
that the vibrations of atoms remain at 
a constant rate, and do not become 
slower as they become weaker ? 


“LONG JOURNEY 


Arrives on Earth After 
58 Years 


BRIGHT SCENE IN THE SKY 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


The two famous stars of Gemini, the 
twins, we met a few weeks ago, can be 
seen any fine evening, high up in the 
sky to the west. About the end of 
next week will be best, when the Moon 
is out of the way. Jupiter is ten degrees 
to south-west of them. 

These two stars, Castor and Pollux, 
are about five degrees apart—that is, 
half the distance that separates then 
from Jupiter; and though both are of 
almost the same degree of brightness, 
there is a distinct difference in colour, 
Castor, nearest to overhead, being very 


white, while Pollux is yellowish. 


The Star that Paul Knew 


They have been together as far back 
as the memory of mankind goes, and 
very wonderful is their story. The 
Romans believed that Jupiter was the 
father of the twin gods Castor and 
Pollux, whom they worshipped as the 
patron gods of navigation. . 

Sailors would take little images of 
Castor and Pollux to sea in the belief 
that they would act like charms to pro- 
{ect them, and it is recorded that Paul, 
after being shipwrecked among bar- 
barians on the island of Melita—now 
Malta—set sail for Italy in a vessel 
named Castor and Pollux, and_ the 
voyage proved a prosperous one, so that 
Paul must have known these stars as we 
know them, These stars, therefore. 
link us to the New Testament story of 
nearly 2000 years ago. Just now, by a 
happy coincidence, we can see not only 
the stars of these deified children of 
Jupiter, but the planet Jupiter as well. 
leading them down to the west until, by 
midsummer, all three will be lost m the 
rays of the setting sun. 


Like Sixty Suns 


Pollux, the most southerly of the 
twins, is the farther off. “It is nearly 
twice as far as Aldebaran, its light taking 
no less than 58 years to reach us. It ts, 
therefore, eany four million times 
farther off than the sun, from whom 
light travels in cight minutes. 

Pollux is also a giant among suns, 
judging from his brightness and enot- 
mous distance. He is a great furnace 
half as large again as Aldebaran, and 
over Go times the size of our sun. He 
is flying through space at 2000 miles a 
minute in a direction away from our 
sun, and every second they are over two 
miles farther apart. 

When astronomers study Castor a 
wonderful state of things is revealed, for 
through the telescope show: 


a peep 
Castor to be not one but two Stars, of 
almost equal brightness : they are 


that revolve once in 
every 347 years around a point some- 
where between them. But the wonder 
does not cease even here, for each of 
these two suns has a close companion, 
and these, too, revolve around a point 
between them, in one case in three days, 
and the other in about nine days. 
that we have here a set of four suns, 
composing the beautiful Castor. 


The Far-away Twins 

This wonderful Castor is much nearer 
to us than either Pollux or Aldebaran. 
its light taking about 16 years to reach 
us, so that it is a little over a million 
times farther off than the sun, and Ip 
approaching us at a thousand miles a 
minute. Incredible as it seems to look 
at him, Castor is actually very mach 
nearer to us than he is to Pollux, with 
whom we, from our tiny standpoint m 
space, have always associated hin. 
Close enough to be called twins, they 
are farther from each other than i om 
the Earth itself. G, 2. : 


actually two suns 
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Fauna ihc ea gio A a WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IF THESE THINGS HAPPENED? | its formidable jaws. The insect has 
or bramble, with four or five lavender- Suppose it were possible for the earth Well, of course, the world would be- | power .cnongh -to carry an -abject .at 
coloured eggs, streaked with red; while} t burst like a bubble and disappear, | come utterly soundless, and men would ; ‘least forty times as sheavy 2s a bluc- 
the lesser whitethroat’s nest in hedge or{ without burting the people on it, what] feel as if they ad suddenly ‘become | bottle, but it saves thirty nine foriels 
bush has four or five cream-coloured | would happen to ys all ?_ Should we tly | dumb; but they would also ‘suddenly ; Ol re Sen Enso Cae eee 
eggs, spotted with grey and brown. out into space er drop into the sun ? | find that they all had dislocation of their Wasp Thinks It Gat 
The swift should be with us now, We should neither fly away from the | hips ; for it is mainly suction and air- Acroptane «men, when they pack up 
and we shall soon bear its harsh swee.{SU2 nor fa into it; we should simply | pressure that keeps the rounded ‘head of | their madhines ‘or <tranaport, “take olf 
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in a great hurry as it chases insects, a mighty merry-go-round. 
: And what would happen tomen ifthey | So we shonld have a silent world }ingtinct. It could not easily fly to its 
Daddy-Long-Legs is Here }could livé without air, and if the air} witha lot ot men and women waddling |. home’ with a tblucbottle whose ammense 
It must, mdecd, be a matter of | WeTe Suddenly taken away ? along on crutches. wings and legs sprawl] out and act as 
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{the air. Sa, quick.as ‘thought, dhe wasp 
ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS turns ‘the ‘blucbatue -on its baok .and 
- nips off both the wings.and all the legs ; 
7 |\then, seizing the compact body anew, 
away it goes, :as if its ‘burden were but 
Ta piece of down. There, on the floor, 
dlie the wings and legs, often neatly 
arranged, with a big gap m the centro 
showing where the body lay- 

The thing is unbelievable until it is 
seen. This baleful wasp, with rts sting 
poisoned and sharpened against all the 
world, is an-air mechanic of the highest 
j order, and ‘in its plan to avoid atmos- 

pheric resistance it anticipated scientific 


satisfaction to the birds that the) -ss--- --2.5-. - => - - - 
insects are getting more plentiful. 
The daddy-long-legs is now Les not NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 
the spider which is no insect, bat the | Thm out carrots and parsnips as 
crane-tly, with its slender body, loug | °00) 8, the strongest plants can be 
logs, and frail wings. ‘ >t distinguished, the carrots six inches 
The scorpion-fly ig “Another antepeat. Bee allow for every alternate one 
ing creature which we may sce now to be drawn for use in a young state. 
Probably if we beat a hedge, one or | (ave the rest to mature for winter. 
two will fly out. It wets ite Raine Parsnips should be thinned to eight or 
from the alarming way in which, when | twelve inches apart. Asparagus shoots 
it is caught, it nips the skin of the hand elronldl Me: en tao Jiey: Peeemne ats» Care 
with the forceps at the end of the body must be taken not to injure the crown 
It is quite harmlass Sa ie aehate of the plants with the knife. Hoe between | fait 
business is just an ¢ - : the rows of potatoes, and earth up those 
just an elaborate piece of above the ground. 


Le soldat 


Sa OUHReS: . Keep the Nower borders and beds neat, 4 | man by ages. 
And the Butterflies and regularly mow the lawns, Le feu Le renard La pendule —_— _ 

_ We may now welcome the orange- ; Avez-vous vu mon crayon neuf? . : 

tip, one of the prettiest of our gualle? NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY Le soldat est de retour chez lui. j WHO WIBL BUY A TOWN? 

butterflies. The male cannot be mis- The universe moves to order} 1 ‘oiscau fait un nid. ; A Hilltop and 2000 Pi eople 

taken, for its name exactly describes Afkeaclock. Sunrise andsunset,| Le feu s’est ¢teint. : 1 Nearly t Hione ur 

it; but the female is without these moonrise and moonset, high tide | _Les chiens courent aprés Ie renard. Nearly the whole - OnE for OnE Test 

orange-coloured tips, and can easily be at London Bridge, ever they La bonne remonte la pendule. ; delightful little towns is to be sald. 

mistaken for a small cabbage white. tome and ever they go, while | If anyone who loves rural <ngland 
LA ‘REPRIMANDE wants to buy a town, the chance will 


® uations rise ang fall. 
Here is next week’s time-table 


Un jour que William Penn avait |Come when Shaftesbury, in Dorsetshire, 
obtenu ane audience du roi Charles 11, 438 “ Knocked down” by the auctioneer 's 
il-n’éta pas son chapeau, ct le garda hammer tto the highest bidder. It 
tranquillement sur sa téte, comme {i5 one of the towns that vesomble the 
c’est Uhabitude chez les Ouakers. little old towns of the Continent, often 

- pesched -on a ‘hil! for .protection from 


Another butterfly to look out for is 
the wall-brown, which gets its name : 
from its prévailing colour and _ its BS Sn TO altel Seay BIS ETT TOT 
habit of settling on sunny walls; and Topdon, front Sundays ay 1% 
we may also see the dingy skipper, a| Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


small and very dark brown butterfly 
ae : , SUNDAY TUESDAY FRIDAY 
which is often scen resting on the] sunrise 5.48 am §15 am. Le roi, voulant Ini d 1 
‘ s ae ; Sioam]. » Voulant Ini donner une lecon, | Vie ; 5 i tite 
ground and sometimes on flowers. Sunset ew 8.35p.m 838p.m. 8.43 p.m. ie : ee ne chapeau en disant : fooie oe te pata os rile 
‘Tei il est d’usage qu’un seul homme ‘ : : 
: ‘Quiet Shaftesbury Jooks forth from 


_A good place to look for it is a chalky | Moonrise < 5.17 p.m. 7.27 p.m. 10.24 p.m. 
hillside or a_ limestone railway em- Moonset - 8.50a.m. %894a.m. 6.88 a.m. 
bankment. The dot moth is worth | High Tide ..12.46 p.m. 2.12 p.m. 3.50 p.m. 
Moonset : Black figures indicate next morning, 


watching for, with its deep vuiolet- 

brown fore wings, each with a white] This 

spot, and its smoky-brown hind wings.} week’s 
Several trees will probably come Moon 


into blossom this week—the laburnum Supaa 
. : i » y Tuesday Friday 
wih a Ce ee ree aspen, } Other Werlds. Early in the evening Venus 
d ra ail oly s while ha e king-| is in the West, higher up; Jupiter is to the 
dom of wild flowers seems to be coming | South West, but getting more to the West. 
mto bloom. €. R. | These planets are now approaching one another. 
2 x 


Renee CON FEES {the top of its hill over one of the ¥airest 
; . ade A ; f ‘ vcr : 

Jauouss amceueiie aie de son offense, | scenes in England, There it has been at 
William Penn répondit : ‘Ami Charles, 1 : he d f Ws Alfred 
je ten prie garde ton chapeau.” [least SE ENG aye an es 
: jalways quietly ‘supporting the dignity 

; | that is at the heart of English country 
Use not today what tomorrow you may | lifc ; it is owned to a large extent byone 
want; neither leave that to hazard which | landlord, and now its two thousand 
: foresight may provide for or can prevent. people are wondering who will come 
}next into possession. ‘Strange that an 
English town can ‘belong to one snart in 


Song With Music Next Week | this twentieth century af ours 1 


- What Has Happened Before 


Martin Vaile, flying to an istand in 
the Sargasso Sea, in response to a 
mysterious wireless call, finds there 
Protessor Distin and his negro 
servant, Scipio Mack, living alone. 
Martin is welcomed by the old and 
clever Professor, whose submarine 
has disappeared, and whose peace is 
disturbed by attacks from Lemuria, 
the next island. The Lemurians land 
and capture Martin, but he escapes, 
and on returning finds that one of 
two captured Lemurians is missing. 


Martin eventually discovers the 
escaped Lemurian, who is being 
attacked by a large bird. Martin 
flies close in an endeavour to frighten 
the bird away, but it turns in fury 
upon his aeroplane, and a chase ensues, 
in which the eagle’s mate joins. 

Martin is compelled to descend on 
the lake, and eventually shoots one 
of the eagles. The remaining bird is 
engaged in combat with a aie 
monster which rises from the dept 
of the lake. The monster is eventu- 
ally shot by Scipio, who, with the 
Professor, had come to the rescue. 


A little later Martin and Scipio 
come face to face with the Lemurian. 


CHAPTER 20 


Bread ani Salt 


Martin paid no attention to 
Scipio. He stood as still as the 
great Lemurian himself, gazing 
hxedly up at him. 

Then as he stared he noticed 
that the Lemurian’s blue eyes were 
glazed, and realised that the man 
was sorely hurt, and that it was 
only by sheer will-power that “he 
kept his feet at all. Suddenly he 
felt desperately sorry for his 
splendid opponent. 


“You poor chap!" he said piti- 
fully; and stepped quictly for- 
ward. 

The Lemurian, of course, could not 
understand the words that Martin 
said, but quite clearly he did under- 
stand the tone in which they were 
spoken. He made no effort to 
raise his sword, but stood quite 
still, Then just as Martin reached 
him, his giant strength went out of 
him, he slipped down quietly, and 
collapsed in a heap on the rock. 


Martin drop on his knee 
beside him, and lifted his head. 

Scipio came up slowly. 

“ Yo" be careful, Marse Martin. 
For all yo’ know, dat fellow is 
playing ’possum.”’ 

“Nonsense! He's half dead. 
J.ook at the way he’s been mauled. 
Why, he’s lost a quart of blood.” 

With Scipio’s help he managed to 
drag him out of the fierce sun-blaze 
to the shadow of a deep rock shelf, 
and set about bandaging the wounds. 


‘There were two ugly gashes in 
the left arm and shoulder, and 
another in the man’s side. Their 
depth showed the knife-like power 
of the great cliff-eagle’s beak. In 
themselves, however, the wounds 
were not dangerous—the real danger 
lay in the loss of blood. 

Martin finished his bandagiug. 

“ How in the world shall we ever 
get him down the mountain ?’”’ he 
asked in dismay as he stood up 
and- looked at the massive length 
of limb of his patient. 


“ Lyreckon we'll hab to leab him 
hyah, boss. -It’s one suah t’ing dis 
nigger can't ‘carry dat man.” 

Before Martin could answer the 
giant opened his eyes, and, to 
Martin’s amazement, sat up. 

“Steady on!” said Martin 
quickly. ‘‘ You must keep still.” 

The giant smiled as if he under- 
stood, and the smile took all the 
gtimness out of his face and made 


Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


him look quite human. He said 
some words, and stretched out 
his great hand. 2 

Martin saw that he wanted 
something, but was not quite sure 
what. The big man pointed to 
his mouth, then Martin understood. 


“ Water—-that’s what he's after. 
Where's the bottle, Scipio ? ” 

Scipio, who was getting over his 
nervousness, produced the bottle, 
and the Lemurian drank deeply, 


Martin next opened a parcel of 
bread and meat. At the same time 
he took out a smal packet of salt, 
and offered this to his prisoner. 
The Lemurian hesitated, and looked 
very hard at Martin. Then, seem- 
ingly satisfied. he took a pinch of 
salt, sprinkled it on a piece of the 
bread, and began to eat. Martin 
drew a long breath of relief. He 
knew how much bread and salt 
meant to the ancient Norsemen. 
Now he was sure that he, the Pro- 
fessor, and Scipio had nothing more 
to fear from this man. Whatever 
happened he was their friend. 

The Lemurian ate like a starved 
man. With every mouthful his 
strength came back, and when he 
had finished he looked another man. 

Even so, Martin hardly supposed 
he would be able to stand, Ict alone 
walk. But he rose easily tu his 
feet and pvuinted downwards, evi- 
dently asking whether it was not 
time to start back. 

“Dat fellow's a libbing wonder, 
Marse Martin,” observed Scipio. 
“ Yo,’ couldn’t kill him wid an 
axe.” 

“ Don’t try, Scipio,” said Martin’ 
drily; and led the way down- 
hill. 

A little later he brought him safely 
into the cave. The moment they 
stepped into the Painted Hall the 
giant pulled up short and looked 
around him. His expression 
changed, and suddenly he dropped 
on his knees and lowered his head, 
raising his hands with a strange 
gesture. 

“T thought so.” It was Pro- 
fessor Distin’s voice. ‘‘ This is 
their holy place. Martin, I con- 
gratulate you on taming the giant. 
Was he any trouble?” 

“ None. He took bread and salt.” 

“ Excellent. It was clever of you 
to remember that? Then he will 
be our friend, and I must say ’-— 
the Professor's voice was suddenly 
grave—'' I am glad of it.” 

“ Why do you say that 2?’ asked 
Martin quickly. ‘' Were you afraid 
of him?” 

‘There is something of which I 
am very much more afraid,’ an- 
swered the Professor. “1 will 
explain at some other time. Now 
we must get our patient to bed.” 


CHAPTER 21 
The Professor’s Promise 


The morning sun, pouring through 
the tall windows of the great cliff 
room, shone brightly on the snowy 
cloth of the breakfast-table. and on 
the’ pe of richly coloured, fruit 
which was always a part of every 
meal. Martin and the Professor had 
just taken their seats, and Scipio had 
brought in the coffee and the usual 
dish of deliciously grilled fish. : 

" How is he, Professor ?”’ asked 
Martin. 

“ Doing very well indeed: 
has little fever, and his wounds are 
healing fast. The man has the 
health of a savage together with the 
build and will-power of the Norse- 
men who were his ancestors.” 

“ { wish we knew something about 
him,” said Martin. 

“T know quite a good deal 
already,"’ replied the Professor, 
witha smile. “ Ihave found out his 
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name, which is Akon. And as he is 
clearly a pure-blooded Norseman, 


I am practically certain that he is: 


the son of a chief. And I know 
how old he is. -He told me on his 
fingers. He is twenty-four.” 

“Pure Norse, is he?” exclaimed 
Martiu. ‘I say, Professor, 1 wonder 
if he knows the Norwegian lan- 
guage?” 

The Professor shook his head. 

“ Impossible !'’ he answered. 
“Modern Norse is quite differe:.t 
from the language of the days when 
his forefathers landed on Lemuria.” 

“ But wait a minute! Surely I 
have read somewhere that they still 
talk the old language up in Iceland. 
Yes, and that even the children 
understand the ancient Sagas, or 
Songs of the Vikings.” 

The Professor’s face lighted up. 

“Upon my word, I believe you 
are right,’” he said. “And, as it 
happens, | have a copy of the Sagas 
here. ‘Lhey belonged to poor 
Krieger. I shall try the experi- 
ment immediately after breakfast.”’ 

The meal finished, he bustled off 
to where Akon was lying in bed, and 
it was nearly an hour before he 
came back. 

“You were right, Martin!” he 
burst out. ‘' He does understand. 
Of course, he cannot read; and as 
for me, I know very little of the lan- 
guage. But you should have seen 
his face light up when I read to him! 
He took it all in. We shall be all 
right now,” he went on. ‘‘ Within a 
very short time we shall be able to 
understand one another; and I shall 
learn morc about this extraordinary 
island.” 

He was tremendously pleased and 
happy about it all; but Martin still 
had in his mind the memory of the 
old gentleman’s grave face the 
previous afternoon, when he had 
spoken of some mysterious danger 
which seemed to threaten them. 

“How about the other man?” 
he asked. 

“His name is Thur,’ the Pro- 
fessor told him. “1 got that out of 
Akon. Thur has got his senses back, 
but he is not fit to move. 1 think 
we can safely leave him and Akon 
in Scipio’s care while I show you our 
dynamoes.” 

“I’m awfully keen to see them,” 
declared Martin, as he followed the 
Professor out of the room. 

The latter Jed the way down a 
passage cut, like the rest of the cave 
dwelling, in the living rock, and lit, 
like the rest, by electricity. As they 
came near a door he heard the deep, 
low roar of falling water. 

The Professor opened the door, 
and the rodr became deafening. 
He touched a switch, and a great 
glow of white light shone upon a 
solid column of shining black water 
which came plunging down through 
the roof, driving the turbine which 
was set in the opening beneath, then 
disappearing through an opening 
in the floor. 

“AU the power “we want.” 
shouted the Professor in Martin’s 
ear. ‘ And the beauty of it is that 
we found the fall just as it is now 
after we came here.” 

“Then all that power has been 
wasting for hundreds of years,” 
said Martin. 

‘“‘ Thousands thaps,”” replied 
the Professor, “Though, mind you, 


I believe the ancient folk who cut : 


this cave and the flume through 
which the water comes must have 


done so with a purpose. They may 
have used it for a mill, or for all we 
know they understood clectricity 
as well as we do. ” 

“And here the water will go on 
running for thousands of years 
more,” said Martin. 

“J am not so sure about that,” 
began the Professor, then stopped 
short. For as he spoke the solid 
rock beneath their feet seemed to 
heave and sway, and down below 
was a rumbling deep and hoarse, 
like the passing of hundreds of 
heavily loaded wagons. 

Martin clutched at the cold, wet 
wall of the cave for support. 

“What is it?” he gasped. ; 

“ An earthquake,”’ answered the 
Professor, who was also clinging to 
the wall. . 

Again the whole cave swayed 
dizzily. The motion was like that 
of a slow swell, the floor rising and 
falling beneath their fect. Martin 
felt sick and dizzy. 

It passed, and the growling 
rumble died in the distance. 

Dead silence followed. 

“Look!’’ muttered Martin— 
‘‘Jook! The stream has stopped ! ”’ 

Ithad. Just asifa tap had been 
turned off, the waterfall had van- 
ished. 

“ The bank has fallen in above,” 
said the Professor. ‘‘ We must see 
to it at once, or we shall be left in 
darkness. Martin,’’ he added, 
“ that was a bad shock.” 

“Do you have them often?” 
asked Martin. 

“ Pretty frequently, but as a rule 
only slight tremors. Of late they 
have been getting worse. That, 
Martin, is part of the danger of 
which I spoke to you.” 

He paused, and his face was very 
grave indeed. 

“That decides me,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘ As soon as possible I will 
take you across the lake. Then you 
can judge for yourself the peril that 
confronts us. Now we must go and 
find where the stream is dammed.” 

Outside was Scipio, looking badly 
scared. 

“My golly, boss, dat was the 
worse one yet! 1 reckoned de roof 
was a-coming down on our heads.” 

“ Any damage done ? ” asked the 
Professor. 

Scipio shook his woolly head. 

“ Broke a whole heap of crockery, 
sah. And dere ain’t no shops heah 
whar we kin buy cups and saucers.” 

“7 dare say we shall have enough 
to last us,’’ said the Professor, with 
a smile. ‘‘ The worst of it is that it 
has cut off our water, Scipio. You 
had better get some dynamite and 
go up with Mr. Vaile and see to it.”’ 


Martin and Scipio found that 
the block was caused by a 
great boulder which had rolled into 
the bed of the brook. But before 
they reached it, the water had risen 
above it, and was pouring over. 
So, as there was no need to do any- 
thing, they came straight back. 


“Yes; the water began to flow 
again almost as soon as you had 
started,”’ said the Professor. ‘‘ Very 
well, Martin, I will keep my 
promise, and as soon as we have 
had some luncheon, we will take 
the launch and cross the lake. 1 
think I shall be able to show you 
something that you will never for- 
get till your dying day.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


NEXT WEEK'S BIRTHDAYS & WHAT HAPPENED ON THEM 


Sunday, May 11. 
Perceval, British Prime Minister, 
was shot dead in the lobby of 
the House of Commons, in 1812. 


Monday. By crossing the 


He | Douro in 1809, the Duke of Wel- 


lington captured Oporto, and 
rolled back the French invasion. 
Tuesday. Georges Cuvier, the 
zoologist, and a pioneer of educa- 
tion in France, died in 1832. 
Wednesday. Gabriel Daniel 
Fahrenheit, inventor of the ther- 


mometer called by his name, was 


born at Dantzig in 1686, 


. 


cal 


Spencer 


Thursday. * Daniel O'Connell, 
the foremost figure in the history 
of Ireland during the carly part 
of the nineteenth century. died 
at Genoa, when on the way to 
Rome, in 1847. ; 

Friday. The Dauphin of 
France, afterwards Louis XVI., 
married, in1770,Marie Antoinette, 
both being destined to end their 
wedded life upon the scaffold. 


Saturday. Edward Jenner, 
the discoverer of vaccination, 
was born in 1749, at the vicarage 
of Berkeley, Gloucestershire. 
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Five-Minute Story 


OLD PHOEBE 


Everyone who visited Brighton 
in the early part of the last cen- 
tury knew old Phoebe Hessel, 
who used to sit at the. corner of 
the Steyne and Marine Parade, 
selling her sweets and toys and 
home-made pincushions. 

She was a quaint figure in her 
antique bonnet and frill, knitted 
tippet, and long, washleather 
mittens, though .nobody would 
have taken her to be an cx- 
soldier, Yet that is precisely 
what she was. 

She could tell a romantic story 
of her far-distant youth, a 
story of hazardous adventure 
and heroic daring ; for when she 
was still in her teens she ran 
away from home, disguised as a 
boy, and enlisted in the Fifth 
Regiment of Foot. 

*“You_ see,’’ she would say, 
her bright eyes dimming with 
tears as sweet memories and sad 
returned to her, ‘“ my swect- 
heart’s regiment had been or- 
dered to the West Indies, and 
I could not bear the thought of 
being separated from him. I 
joined the Fifth Foot because I 
knew that was being drafted to - 
the West Indies, too.” 

She served in the Army for _ 
seventeen years, and was wounded 
in thearmat the battle of Fon- 
tenoy. 

After the battle, when Gencral 
Pearce’s wife was visiting the 
injured, Phoebe managed to 
attract her attention. 

“Dear lady, would it be pos- 
sible to obtain my discharge 7" 
she asked eagerly. 

“ Indeed,” replied the gencral's 
wife kindly, ‘‘ I donot think I-—.” 

* You are a woman ; you love 
your husband,” pleaded the 
other. ‘ V.isten, I am a woman 
as well! My lover lies in Ply- 
mouth Hospital nigh unto death, 
and, oh—I pray you intercede 
for me, madam, that I may go 
and nurse him.” 

The general’s wife looked down 
aghast at the bronzed, hardy 
soldier. . 

“ You—-a woman!” she cx- 
claimed incredulously. 

And then Phoebe told 
story. : 

Touched by her obvious sin- 
cerity, her courage, and devotion, 
the general’s wife did all in her 
power to help her, and within 
a few days Phocbe was speeding 
back to England. 

How overjoyed the poor sol- 
dier in Plymouth Hospital must 
have been to see again the brave 
woman who had suffered so 
much for his sake. Through her 
tender nursing he recovered his 
health, and retired from the 
Army on a Pension. 


“ And so, after all the peril and 
hardship,”” she would — say, 
her old weather-beaten face 
wreathed in smiles, “ we were 
marricd at last, and lived to- 
gether peacefully and happily 
for a number of years.” 


When Phoebe was very old 
George IV. gave her a small an- 
nuity, which she added to by 
selling her wares on Brighton 
front. She died at the great age 
of 108, and if you go to Brighton 
rou can see her tombstone there 
in the churchyard of St. Nicholas, 


her 
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e * Care Killed the Cat—Let’s Drive Dutt \Care Away @ © 


BE 


d Briety, ; 
“’ DE MERRYMAN 
be Hise Diner: ‘' What do you call this 
* COmmer «i stuff ?’’ 
le Py Waiter : ‘‘ Mock turtle soup, sir.’ 
Moon Diner: ‘ Well, tell the chef fe 
OY ad has carried his mockery too far.” 
a a to} 
UIE i ig A Tongue-Twister 
IL krstra Betty Botta bought some butter. |, 
s * But,” she said, “this buiter’s 
kg bitter 
WY Ws But a bit of better butter 
Can iy Will but make my butter better.” 
[ery So sbe bought a bit of butter 
i Better than the bitter butter, 
And it raade her butter better. 
tie ste. So ’twas better Betty Botta 
“aut Ss Bought a bit of better butter. 
Bs o a 15) 
vert,» 
ie The Zoo That Never Was 
she fe 
sell as 
he Fe 
ld 
he yt 
ond 5! 
ab The Chet 
ELL. 


One day I met a little Chet, 
Scarce bigger than a winkle; 
I gave a cough, and it ran off, 
And vanished in a twinkle. 
ic] 3} oO 
What docs the Mauretani: 
before she leaves port ? 
She weighs anchor. 
C3) a 
The Greek Cross peice 


Wolg 


with four others, and then gam two 
cases side by side between the two 
tiers at the top. Now take all the 
inner Cases and‘insert the shank of a 
boot-batton through the small end 
of each box, and make it secure by 
thrusting through the shank a 
ce of match-stalk, as shown in 
the smal! sketch. Cut a piece of 


cardboard to the shape of the top, . 


the bottom and the sides, making 
the top piece slightly larger than 
the tep of the structure. Gum 
these in position, and cover the 
entire model with coloured paper, or, 
better still, with leatherette paper. 


G a 3] 


to 
think cf the name of one of Job s 
daughters. me 
body at once, 
congratulated him on 
learning. 
Oh,” 
hounds are 
daughters!” 
13) io) 2] 
To the Terrestria! Globe 
By a Miserable Wretch 
This little address to the globe 
is part of the heritage of merriment 
that Sir W. S. Gilbert Teft behind 
him in the world, 


‘ Kezia,”’ said 
and the pied her 

his Bible 

“my three prey 
Job 


said he, 


named after 


~ 


ah 


Roll on, thou ball? roll on 1 
Through pathless realms of spa: 

Roll on! 
What though I’m in a sorry cas 
What though { cannot meet my 


bills ? 
What though 
ills ? 
What though [ swallow countless 
pills? 
Never you mind J ‘ 
Roll on! 


| Roll on, thou ball, rofl on! 
waco seas of inky air 
Roll on ! 
ie s true J have no skirt to wear : 
It’s true my butcher's bill is due : 
It’s truce my prospec ts all look blue, 
But don’t let that unsettle you ; 
Never you mind ! 
Koll on! 


I suffer toothache's 


| A famous preacher was trying 
ii 
} 
| 
/ 


Tt rolls ov. 
3] a 
as Yin Name Hére ? 


Duis 
(Mey 
are 
{1 
a Yr 


ed Can you put these six pieces togetherto form 
a perfect Greek cross P 

« Solution next week 
t C) 0 

Do You Live at Oxford ? 

Oxford comes from the English 

ford, a shallow part of a stream. 

It probably means “‘ the place in 

the stream where oxen a cross."” 


| 
A 
i 
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' PICTURES THAT ANSW ER 
ie QUESTIONS These pictures represent a boy's anda girl’s 
af How is a Cistern kept Filled ? Bice Naess iy then ir 


t f] tJ 
A small man once started to climb 
‘p the tower io Big Ben, saying, 
“Tm 
So sorry to vex 
But I’ve broken my specs, 
And I want to see what is the time. 


S| Q a] 
To Measure a Foot 
The upright rules on this page are 
one foot jong; the double rule mn 
this column is marked in inches, 


” 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
} 
| 


The floating ball lowers with the water, 
and removes the plug trom the inlet pipe 


7 * a ao 

| , _ A Model Writing-Desk a Q a 

: A handsome little modcl of af ANSWER TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLE 
writing - desk may A Mystery 


We are the number of Ietters in 
the numerals. Thus, there are six 
letters in the word twenty; in six, 
which is twice threc, there are three 
letters, and so on. 


ORDER YOUR PAPER 
FOR NEXT WEEK Now 


be made from ten 
empty matchboxes. 
In the drawers you 
can keep pins, post 
age stamps, and 
other smail tbings. 
First gum or glue 
together the outer cases of four 
matchboxes in a tier, Do the same 


= 


iJ 


~ 


ae 


Adolphus on the River AMa& His Friend 


** Whew ! it is hot !” said Big Brother Adolphus, puffing like} There was once a man who 
a porpoise—" as hot as August. I'll take a stroll by the river.” |‘ owned a little kingdom, and 

“ Don’t fail in, or you'll spoil your new tie,” said Jacko checkily. 1 reigned over it as _bsolute a 

“If I catch you!” soared Adolphus, as purple as ‘his tie. monarch .a3 ever Bived. 

But he didn't; Jacko saw to that. He ran outinto‘the gardon,| His realm was a world of 
and forgot all about his big brother and his purple tie. But hei books, nnd bis faithful subjects 
remembered at tea-time, for his father asked ¢ included some of ‘he ontost 

“Where is Adolphus ? ” qeminent men of the day— 


“ When I jast saw him he was dying ” said Jacko, statesmen, artists, men of letters, 


His mother screamed. d.a-great historian, a Jamous actor, 
“ For the river,” finished Jacko quietly. ‘They ailcame to hear him tall, 
“You wicked boy! ” exclaimed his sister Belinda. “ WWhat#land they cnjoyod his society so 
a fright you gave us.’ 4 much that they formed a club at 


a hitle‘tawera, and there they met 
i reomtarly Tor mary years, talking, 
an; guimg—qnarrelling even, butall 
{with such keen cngoyment that 
jwe read of their doings with 
fecliggs ef envy. 
| Aad the man who presided 
; ower ‘these gatherings was a 
|} clumsy, Jreadstrong fellow, full 
| of ‘knowledge, but tactless, .over- 
| | bearing in manner—a huge man 
j with a huge voice that bellowed 
forth his -opmions for all to 
hear. #e had a very decided 
opinion on every subject under 
the sun. It was net always a 
wise opinjan, ‘but he hhurled it at 
you ‘with great force and con- 
| viction, and if you disagreed 
with him ‘he would shout at 
you and drewbeat you antil 
you had not a word left to 
defend yourself with. 
The man who got the biggest 
snubbings was a “little Scottish 
| lawyer, who followed him about 
like a Shadow, and worshipped 


Jacko helped himself to two more slices of bread and jam, a 
tart, and a cnrrant bun, anlped down a cup of tea, and dis- 
appeared. 


‘ That lad is a torment,” remarked his father. 


1 good lad 


said 


he's to find his brother 


LOnt 


He. 


So he had. 
Tiver, 

“Hallo!” called Jacko. 

But there was no answer. 

“Well,” said Jacko, ‘it he isn’t fast asleep ! 
up, bas he? And tucked his oats safe away. 
he’d look funny. He would look funny,” repeated Jacko, | 
grinning. “I'd like to see him.” 

He found another boat, jumped into it, and rowed out to the | 
middle of the stream. Quick as lightning he picked up the vars, 
and carried them oft. 

Brother Adolphus woke np with a start. 

“ Someone has stolen my oars,” he cried. 

He looked at the bank, and there was Jacko dancing a! 
hornpipe. 

“ You little wretch!” he stormed. “ Bring them back.” 

“Come and fetch them!” cried Jacko, roaring with laughter. 

What would have happencd nobody dmows. But at that 
moment up came the man the boat belonged to. 

“‘ Who’s been using my boat ?”’ he demanded angrily. 

dee took ty.-his heels. 


The Adventures a oe and Mavwaaane: 


Augustus said to Marmaduke, ‘“ Near Farmer Thompson’s trecs, 
If I remember rightly, are several hives of bees. 
Said Marmaduke, “‘ How splendid ! 
Augustus winked a naughty eye 
and simply said, “ You bet.” 
“Burn brown paper near tlic 
hives, and bees won't sting,” 
they said. 

(I can’t think how this notion 
ever entcred either’s head.) 

As Augustus ht the paper, young | 
Marmy moved a hive. 

The bees, the boys discovered now, 
were very much alive. 

On nose and lips, on cheeks and 
chin, the bees came by the score. 

Augustus and young Marmaduke 
could only run and roar. 

Their faces swelled and swelled and swelled, 
doctor said, 

“For many, many wecks these boys will have to stay in bed.” 


t.?* 


Some honey we will get. 


**T fear,” the 


He found him Iving in a boat in the middle of the} 


Tied his boat: 
If he lost ’em} 


} hima, 


} that he makes 


4 for Ws 4 
of every reader of his book. Here 


the ground he trod upon, 
was So jeatous of his hero’s fame 


that he would never hear a word 


against him, and he fought his 
battles with unfailing ‘devotion. 

‘The great man was a brillant 
talker. He knew so much, and 
what he said was so interesting, 
that nobody seemed to mind 
his overbearing ways. But he 
was full of prejudices, and often 
unfair to men who were in- 
tellectually more than his equal. 

Tic was a maker of books, but 
he avas by no mmeans a great 
i writer, though one piece of 


4 work that he did stands out as 


agreat achievement. His writings 
generally arc Open toa great deal 
of critiasm. He joved pompous, 
high-sountling words, and his 
influence was unhappily against 


| the simple, direct style we all 


udmire today. If it had not 
been for his friend the lawyer 
his name would probably have 
been dorgetten Jong ‘ago; it 
was to him that he owed the 
greater part of lis fame. 

For the gruff bear had a 
heart as tender as a child, To 
those who really needéd his 


j sympathy no onecould bekinder 


or more generous ; and it is his 
creat friend and admirer who has 


| given ns the real man in one of 


the most delightful biographics 
that has ever been written. 

The man, as he has drawn 
is so hig 
and human, So - 
transparent in 
his weaknesses, 
simple in 
his virtues, 


so 
another friend 
his hero 


is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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BOY WHO FOUGHT A MAD DOG. FLYING PARCEL POST. JANE LEE & TEDDY BEAR 


Jumbo has his morning scrub 


The boy who was wounded in fightin An officer's leap on horseback in an obstacle ; 
race at the Royal Artillery Mounted Sports A soene at the London Zoo 


@ mad dog. See story on page 


Waiting for daddie to fly from America aie ear Sout are ven alae 


Mr. Hawker’s little girl and her mother 


Ty 


A child who earns thousands of pounds a year The kea parrot, which has taken 
Teddy enjoys himself . Little Jane Lee, who is famous on the films. Seo story on page 2 to bad habits. See story on page 2 
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‘enormous armature in an electric gonerati 
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DRAMATIC SCENE 
IN THE PEACE ROOM 


THE FATEFUL MOMENT 


How the Ambassador Left the 
Germans 


AND HOW THEY MET AGAIN 


One of the most dramatic 
trom history was staged when the German 
delegates arrived to receive the 
of Peace drawn up by the Allies. 

At the head of the Germans came 
Count von’ Brockdorfi-Rantzau, with 
the credentials of his colleagues wrapped 
ina red cover. Contronting the count, 
who could not conceal his deep emotion, 
was M, Jules Cambon, the Master of the 
Ceremonies for the Allies. 

“ Monsieur le Comte,"’ said the digni- 
fied Frenchman, President of the 
Verification Committee appointed by 
the Peace Conference, I have been 
instructed to convoke you in order to 
receive and examine your credentials, 


Who is He? 
German leader could only 
voice lo utter the mere names ‘of 
colleagues. ~ Then the members of 
Allied Committee were introduced, 
the credentials were exchanged. 

Why it that 
simple meeting as 
was this courteous Frenchman 
stood before the voice-broken German 
count to represent the world that) had 
broken the .war power of Germany 
and shattered kaisers into dust ? ; 


scenes 


‘ 3 
as 


find 
his 
the 
and 


The 


1s we deseribe — this 


dramatic 
who 


He was the French Ambassador at 
Berlin in. 1914. le it was who did 
everything that could be honourably 
done to avoid the war. He it was 


who spoke with such plainness to. the 


German War Minister when he asked 
- him.“ Do you want war?" that the 
German replicd if was only as man 


talking to man,and not as an Ambassa 
dor talking to a Minister, that he could 
allow such plain speech. 


The Pistol at His Head 


Ve it was who, when he left Germany 
after war had been declared, left as a 
criminal might have left, with the 

istol of a German soldier pointed at 

us head, the soldier's finger on the 
trigger, for half an hour in the railway 
carriage, where ladies were so treated 
too ; who was kept 24 hours without food ; 
and. who, when he reached the frontier 
of Denniark, was not allowed to cross 
it till he had paid £200 in gold as the 
cost of the German train that took him. 

This was the man, on whom these 
mean indignities had been practised by 
his German hosts, who now met once 
more the representatives of that bully- 
ing land and greeted them with graceful 
dignity as they came, broken and 
abashed, to accept a humbling Peace 
in place of the ‘Peace they ‘had so 
tudely broken. 

Well may we be proud of the courtesy 
of this man of Trance to our fallen 
enemies; well may we hope that the 
spirit: he stands for, and the example he 
sets, wi, leave its mark on those who 
come from beyond the Rhine. 
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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF PARIS 


| Moujik of the Troubled Empire /EDITH CAVELL HOME 


WORLD 
A Better Understanding 


The working world, which a few weeks 
ago was greatly disturbed by the fear 
of strikes, as become miore peaceable, 


and a_ kinder. spirit’ exists between 
employers and workmen. f 
The National Alliance of Employers 


and Employed has come to a friendly 
understanding. The employers | have 
accepted the proposals inade at the joint 
conference of entployers and workmen 
recently held in London. * They agree, 
too, that the workers shall be consulted 
on the way business is carried on; and 
the workers agree, on their part, . to 
help in’ the extension of business. 
They have arranged that all. regular 
workers shall have an annual holiday 
without loss of wages. 

All these friendly understandings 
point happily to a revival of business 
with advantage to both groups, who 
are much more inclined to co-operate 
together instead of taking sides in a 
suspicious way. 


The peasant of Russia, the Moujik, as we call him, has no ill-will 
against the world, and desires nothing more than to be left in peace 


PEACE IN THE WORKING |EVERYONE'’S MILLIONAIRE | 


‘soldier came. Nobody with her strength | 


Sleeping in Our English 
Earth 
THE SUDDEN GLORY OF AN OLD, 
OLD STORY 


back 
lived 


the 


died 


Edith Cavell is again In 
land for which she 
She sleeps in our English earth, afte) 
lying two years in the stricken fields 
of Belgium : and in Westminster Abbe, 
and Norwich Cathedral her memory 
' has been enshrined. 

| Who was Edith Cavell?) Why 
her body been taken from its grave m1! 
brought back home 


Belgium and 
Why have two great cathedrals held 


solemn services in her memory : 
with a sudden glory 
the old, old story of England. 

her few knew her name 
the war began; today it known to 
the ends of the earth, and will live with 


and 


has 


mo 


She came 
Only 


when 


friends 
is 


Florence Nightingale’s. In, the years 
tw come, awhe n you boys and girls. ale 
children of your own, you will tell 
them the story of Edith Cavell. 
The Nurse's Crime 
You will tell them how this brave 
the 


woman gave up her life to nurse 
sick, and how, being in Belgium in the 
Great War, it mattered nothing to her 
whether she was nursing friend or foe 
friend of all who needed 


She was the 

| her, and even Germans she nursed 
| back to health. 

But one thing this brave woman 
lcould not bear; she could not bear 
| to see the German Army forcing 
| Belgian men to work against their 
fcountry. She could not bear to see 
these men enslaved by German con- 
‘querors. And so she sheltered them, 


and helped them to escape to Holland, 
| where they could be free ; or to France, 
where they could tight for freedom. 


Shot 
one day the Germans 
found her guilty of the 


{| And then 
found her out, 


Profits That Benefit Us All 


The Post Office. profits last year) os ae 
amounted to aeathe seven million | terrible crime of being kind to suffering 
pounds. The telephone gave more than people, and for this they sentenced het 
one-third of a million pounds profit, but | not to a little imprisonment, not even 

a | nk 
telegraphs lost over half-a-million. | to penal servitude, but to de ath. The 
nations 


’ | horrified ambassadors of other 
appealed in vain against this savage 
deed, and one night in the dark they 
took this woman to a garden, and an 
officer took a pistol from his belt and 
shot her dead. So low was Germany. 
As for Edith Cavell, she died like a 
daughter of England. Too proud ‘to 
feel scorn of her assassins, too. noble 
to hate them, she left this message to | 
ring for ever down the corridors of time : 
Standing as I do in view of God and Eternity, 


In the last five years the Post Office 
profits have increased by over two} 
millions a year. ‘This is the one great | 
business which the country manages for 
itself. “As -it’ manages it so well and | 
makes it. pay, many people believe it 
could manage other businesses, such as | 
the railways: and. mines, with equal; 
success and much greater gain. 


A WISE LASSIE 

Little_ Gladys Belfield, of Runcorn, 
aged. six, is“a very -wise child. One ; 
of her school. fell into’a, canal. — Had | 
Gladys tried to save her by getting into | | realise that patriotism is not enough. 
the water, both might me : ee have no hatred or bitterness towards anyone. 
drowned ; but she lay on the bank anc With this noble farewell to the 
ee et wi cor eee world, Edith Cavell reached the gate 


could have acted more wisely. 


Disiized by C3OOQ le 
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Greatest Ev Event i in 1 History 
1300 MILLION PEOPLE AGAINST WAR 


! The League of Nations and 


. War, and compelled the chicf men of 


What it has Agreed to do 
TEN FOUNDATIONS OF THE PEACE OF THE WORLD 


bered for all time as the greatest 
benefactor of mankind. 
_ _Let uslook quickly at the machinery 
‘of the League. Everything depends 
on its smooth working. 

The seat of the League is at Geneva. 
It will rule by an Assembly and a 
Council. ‘The first Secretary is Sir James 
Eric Drummond, who leaves the British 
Foreign Oflice to take up his post. 

‘The Assembly consists of representa- 
tives of all nations in the League, aud 
may deal with anything affecting ‘peacc. 

The Council consists of: America, 
France, Italy, Japan, and the .British 
Commonwealth, with four ether mem- 
bers chosen by the Assembly. 

The first ineetmg of beth badies will 
be summoned by the American Presi- 
dent. They must meet once a year. 

It is very striking, ans’ oge of the 


The League of Nations is estab- 
lished. It is the greatest thing that 
has happened since you were born; 
it is perhaps the greatest thing that 
has ever happened, for it means that 
mveva thousand million people—over 
1390 millions altogether—have agreed 
not to fight cach other. It means that 
seven out of every cight people in the 
world are banded ina League of Peace. 

It is not to be supposed that all the 
difftculties have been overcome. It is 
not to be supposed that a machine so 
tremendous in its purpose, so moment- 
ous in its consequence, su stupendous 
in the area that it covers, can be pertect 
on the day that it is made. It took 
fifty years to make the railway : it 
took centuries to stop the buying and 
svlling of human beings; it tovk a 
seneration to save little children from 
coal mines. The world moves slowly, 


League, without any exception, are open 


to have the privNeges of diplematists. 
Fhere’ is also provision for certain 


. | permanent comnussions, which will 
But the world dues move, and the always. be sitting to safeguard the 


lounding of the League of Nations is 
now actually established as the inter- 
national machine for keeping peace and 
preventing war. Tf it works, as all the 
hest people in the world devoutly hope 
it will, it will be the greatest human 
achievement since the world began. 
We may give the honour for it to. 
President Wilson, who sowed the seed 
of the League in the midst of the Great 


operations of the League and to advise 

on points of protound importance. 
That is the sort ef machinery that 

has been set up. It 


members of the Councif and Assembly 
meeting there will rest othe most 
solemn Te sponsibility that has ever 
fallen on men’s shoulders. Fhey will 
keep watch and ward for all maakind. }® 

And now, what is it that the Leagne 
all nations to do honour tu this great | of Nations is agreed upom? We may 
idea. His name will live in history 
as the first World Statesman America 
lias produced, and he will be remem- 


THE THINGS CIVILISATION HAS AGREED UPON 


14. Armaments of all nations shall be reduced: to the fowest point ef national safety 
and the common fulfilment of international law. No Government shal® exesed the Honits 
laid down by the League. 

2. The League will protect the territories and independence of all. countries. 

3. Any dispute shall be submitted to the Counell, which will issue its award within: six 
months, and no country shall resort to war within three months of this award ; so that there 
shalt be at least three, and’ perhaps nine, months between a quarrel and the persibility of war. 

4. All countries shall carry out im good faith the awards of the Council, and no country shall 
o to war against any country complying with the Couneil’s award. 

5. There shall be a permanent Court of International Justice. 

6. There shall he no secret treaties or war preparations. There.shalf be full publicity im 
all matters, and in any dispute the Council may publish the facts so that all the world may 
‘know them, No treaty between any country shall be binding till it has been published. 

7. Shonld any member Freak his covenant, he shall be deemed to be at war with all other 
members, who will sever trade relations, prohibit intercourse with any other country, and 
decide what arnred forces shall be used to protect its covenant. 

8. It shall be a sacred trust of civilisation to care for backward peoples not yet-able to 
stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern world, ami the care of 
such peoples shall be entrusted to nations best abte to undertake it in the mame of the League. 
They shall be called the Mandatary nations, and in selecting them the wishes of the back- 
ward peoples must be a ehief consideration. 

9. Thereshall benointerference withdomestic questions. Neither shall the ieseus interfere 
with any understandings for maintaining peace, such as the Monroe Doctrine in America. 

10. Every effort shall be made by the League to seeure and maintain fair and humane 
conditions of labour in all countries, just treatment of natives, and the prevention of disease. 


} 


Those are the main provisions laid; the League already, and the door is 
jown in the Covenant of the League | left oper for any other country to join : 


of Nations, and, as far as. it has yet | nen pene Tearagua 
; : Belgium 1Feece anama, - 
heen possible to do so, the machinery ee Cee ae Penk 
has been provided for carrying them | Brazil Haiti Poland 
out. It is hoped that all inter- | British Empire Hedjaz Portugal 
national organisations now existing oie tia Boman 
will be brought within the League. ! Czecho-Slavs Japan Siam 
The following countries have joined - Ecuador Liberia Uruguay 


ee, 


most adwirable provisigas ef the con- [ 
Stitutien, that all positions under the | 


to. men and women, and all ottictals. are | 
Lelastic band round the heel. 


will make | 
Geneva a World Capital; and upon the ; 


put it in the form of tem new conm- 
mandinents laid down fer the world | 
in the name of 1300 million people. 


-or through valves to be uscd. again. 


-which enables the tea 
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INVENTIONS & IDEAS; £100 FOR SIXPENCE 


| Things Just Patented 


By our Patent Office Explorer 


The Bolshevik and His Money 


lt is becoming easy to buy £100 for 
od. in Germany. The only trouble is 


These inventions, being only just patented, ere | that it is Russian money. 


not yet available for the public, and the Editor 
has no further information concerning them. 


A KETTLE THAT RINGS A BELL 


This kettle has two lids, A and B, 
one resting on the other, and in between 
is a third lid, C, perforate@ so that 
directly the kettle 
begins to boil, there 
is a loud and con- 
tinuous whistle. An , 
alternate plan is to f 
ict the vibration of 
the third lid, C, ring a bell in the handle. 
A rim, E, round the mouth prevents 
the water boiling over. 


A&A WHEEL THAT LAYS ITS OWN 
TRACK 


whe wheel is fitted with lateral dat 

> treads that are hinged, 
\ and lic flat on the 
% ground as the whecl 
mg moves forward. This 
wheel is particularly 
— useful for heavy traffic 
on soft or greasy roads. 


A TOE PROTECTOR FOR BOOTS 

This i a detachable leather toecap 
to fit oxer a boot to 
protect the toe of the 
beet when the wearer 
is kneelmg, as im the 
scrubbing of floors. Lt 
is kept m position by an 


A MUDGUARD FOR BOOTS 


an attachment to be oxc:l 
over the heels of a 
boot, to which it is 
‘fastened, and catches 
the mud: splashed up 
which would otherwise 
go on the heel. The 
guard can be removed for cleaning. 


WORKING MACHINERY BY THE TIDES 


The sea is let into a tank, A, when it 
goes through a siphon and turns a 
water-wheel whick works machinery. 


This is 


Ht then escapes either back to the sea 


_ & TEAPOT STIRRER 
An attachment to 
the Md of the teapot, 


to be stirred by simply 
rotating the lid. 


A POCKET SUGAR FLASK AND SIFTER 


This is a flat sugar-box in the shape 
of a flask, with the lid in two sections, 
one large to 
enable sugar to 
be removed in 
the usual way, 
and the other 
small, covering 
perlocations which enable the box to be 
used as a sifter for puddings, 


A NEW SORT OF BRUSH 


One of the disadvantages of ordinary 


hand-brushes is that, after being in use 
some time, the tip gets worn out, and all 
the bristles dis- 


appear. By having @ —~  —F@—D 
a hole at cach AAABBARE 


fend with a screw 


thread, this brush can be used at both 
ends, the handle being detached when one 
end is worn out, and inserted at the other. 


A MOVABLE SPOUT FOR AN OIL-CAN 
“This spout 


enables the oif to be 
poured out of the can 
without spilling, and it 
@ can, when out of use, be 
} turned round so as not to 
project over the can, 


In January of this year German- 
were buying Russian banknotes at the 


trate of 2000 roubles for 500 marks. At 


nominal value this represented about 
£200 for £25. Now roubles to the 
nominat vatue of £i00 have been sold 
for a German vixpence, 

The reason is that the Bolsheviks in 
Russia have created money by the 
simple process of printing as many old 
andl new banknotes as foreign exchanges 
would buy. The Russian peasants will 
no longer take the notes of their own 
country m payment for anything, so that 
Bolshevik money can now be purchased 


_; at the rate of {100 for 6d., and is likely 


to fall to the price of waste-paper. 


NEWSPAPER NOTES AND QUERIES 


What are Mandatary Powers? Man- 
datary powers are such powers as arc 
conferred by the League of Nations on a 
certain country to manage the affairs 
of some part of the world that has been 
placed by the Peace Conference under 
the League of Nations. 


What is Imperial Preference? Im- 
perial preference is a system of taxation 
which gives our Colonies and other 
parts of the British Commonwealth 
an advantage over nations outside 
the Empire in selling their products to 
us. The advantage comes from smaller 
duties being levied on certain goods 
produced within the Empire. 


What is a Covenant? A covenant 
is a solemn agreement between groups 
of individuals’ or whole countries to 
keep faith with each other while pur- 
suing seme object agreed upon. 


What are Allies? Allies are friendly 
nations who have bound themselves 
by promises to act together if attacked 
by cnemics. These Alliances have been 
made usually in Treaties, sometimes 
kept secret. Britain, France, Belgium 
and Italy were Allies in the war; but 
the American law does not allow the 
United States to enter into alliances, 
and America therefore was not an Ally. 
She fought independently for certain 
causes she beheved in, That is why the 
Allies, after America’ came in, were 
often called the Seiad a Powers. 


A MECHANICAL WATCH-DOG 


A very clever method of finding 
thieves is now im use in America. It is 
called the detectaphone. Very small 
m size, it can be concealed anywhere 
in & roont where thieves may be 
hkely to appear. 

One part of it is a telephone con- 
nected by a wire with the police head- 
quarters or the office of the guardians 
of a building. ‘This picks up any sound 
made by the intruders. The other part 
is 4 microphone which immensely mag- 
nines the sound, so that the least noise 
becomes a loud warning, which also tells 
exactly where the thieves are prowling. 
Satisfactory results are said to follow 
the use of this mechanical watch-dog. 


WHAT ALSACE-LORRAINE WILL 
COST GERMANY 


Few people realise what the loss cl 
Alsace-Lorraine will mean to Germany. 
Not only wiil she Tose the ~ ulation 
and the territory, but sbe will lose her 
chief source of supply for iron ore. 

Germany’s iron and steel industry has 
gone ahead by leaps and bounds since 
1871, and this has been due entirely iv 
her remarkable development of the 
Alsatian ore deposits which formerl) 
belonged to France. In 1913 they 
yielded 2,300,000 tons of iron. 

Before the war, also, Alsace yielded! 
nearly a half of the 1,200,000 tons of 
crude oif produced in Germany, besides 
enormous quantities of potash. In this 
field alone the loss can never be replaced. 


~ 
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The Children's Newspaper 


THE AMAZING | BIRDS WITH A GOOD CHARACTER | PLAYING GRICKET 
KINEMA Presentation of Eighteen Certificates BY C. B. FRY 
£2,000,000,000 AT THE BANK of Good Conduct by the Government Put Your Bat Where the 


New Picture Stories Ball is 


See Dmasenn reterre ree Well, either you believe what I told 
bi ‘The oe 1 Slane eee of the you last time about the right and casv 
cinema is brought home by the figures Sit é : L ; 
just published showing the great strides way of looking at batting and about the 
made by the industry in various absolute necessity of looking at the ball, 

-countries. A few years ago the kine- or you do not. If you do, and act on 
matograph was a child’s toy ; to-day your belief, you will certainly get on ; 
it has commanded the confidence of the if you do not, you may get on somehow, 
financiers of the world to such an : ze 
or you may fail, 
The next thing you should do is this. 


extent that the money invested in it, 
is said to approach nearly two thousand 

Blue Titmouse Get somebody who is a decent bowler to 
bowl a ball exactly as he would in a 


| 
million pounds. What other new in-| 
vention has such a banking account ? 
match; it must be a “ good length ~ 
ball. He will know what that is. You 


The following astonishing tape gn Se. 
stand about 20 yards away, oppo- 


showing the estimated totals of the 
sums invested in the kinematograph 
site to a point midway between wicket 
and wicket, so that you can sec the 


mdustry in various countrics, are given: 


pen a £1,120,000,000 
rermany . . £320,000,000 i 
~ a AS , F 7 7 swavs—-not 
England ng .. £240,000,000 whole path of the ball sideways—-n 
my nd ..  £72,000,000 eat. end-on or half-sideways, but conenee 
“rance ++ 4+) £44,000,000 Good. You should have a writing block - 
7 iti 1Ti se 5 : 
il dab as di in your hand and a pencil. 


Make the bowler bowl several “ good 
length ” balls. Draw a line representing 
as nearly as you can the path of the 
ball. It will be a curved line, a broken 
curve, from his hand to where the ball 
pitches, and from the ground on pas‘ 
the wicket. 


Make a Note of the Pitch 


Then go home and get some squared 
paper—all boys nowadays can get a 
piece of squared paper from their schools 
—and, having drawn a thick line to 
represent the ground, mark off either 
22 inches or 22 half-inches for-the length 
of the pitch, and draw the two wickets 
seen sideways. Then, as well as you 
can, draw in the path of the ball from 
; your rough ,sketch, Ask someone to 
help you to get the whole thing as truc a» 
possible to scale. 

Now consider the matter thus. If you 
were batting you would be stationed 
with your feet together about a yard 
from your wicket. Mark this spot. 
Nothing you can do to the ball—unti! 
‘you have hit it—will alter its path: 
| that happens quite apart from your 
control, 

Question: Where can you put in a 
small cross on the curved path of the 
ball to mark a spot which you would 
; choose as the best spot for the ball to 
Kestrel be, in its path, in order for you to hit it 

hard all alone the ground ? 


How the Bat Should Swing 


You must consider the foot next your 
wicket to be a fixture, and must con- 
sider exactly how far you can_con- 
venicntly reach with the swing of your 
bat. You must consider, also, that 
your bat should swing, as it were, in a 
narrow space between two walls—that ts 
to say, in a narrow upright space. You 
can move the other foot. 

Well, find the spot to put the cross 
Ask someone who knows about cricket 
if you can find him, to consider the 
matter with you. ; 

I strongly advise. you to work this 
matter out for yourself, with friends or 
without. My reason is that if you do 
so you will see with your mind the point 
to aim at in what are called ‘“ forward 
strokes '’—by which I mean, of course, 
the strokes-where you move your front 
foot away towards the ball as it comes 
in order to reach it conveniently. The 
problem is to get your bat to that spot 
exactly when the ball is there, and to be 
looking at the ball as nearly as possible 
right up to the time your bat makes 
contact. 

You will learn more by considering thie 
matter in this way, with your sketch, 
than by reading dozens of books or 
listening to a world of advice. What is 


If we add only small sums for other 
countries the total is casily up to 
{£2,000,000,000, 

SIR HARRY LAUDER 

It is said that Harry Lauder—Sir 
Harry Lauder now!—the  music-hall 
comedian, is retiring from the stage and 
becoming a film actor. 

RIDER HAGGARD 

A film version of Sir H. Rider 
Haggard’s well-known novel “ King 
Solomon’s Mines '’ has been produced in 
South Africa. 

CHILDREN’S KINEMAS 
_Lady Davies, wife of the M.P. for| 
Crewe, speaking recently at a branch 
meeting of the Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion, suggested that special children's 
kinemas should be opened. 


e ° 
Films Coming On 

_ The Editor urges his readers not to patronise 

Picture palaces where vulvar plays are exhibited 
A TALE AMONG THE TREES 

One of the greatest charms of the 
picture play is the variety of its many- 
sided interests. A good play often 
contains much ‘which entertains and 
even educates, besides its plot and 
acting. Thus, in ‘‘ The Source,” an 
exciting new drama, we are given a 
vivid and complete insight into the 
great American timber industry. For 
an hour or so we live in the midst of a 
vast forest and witness every detail of 
the work of felling gigantic trees and 
transporting them in bundles down the 
river to the saw-yards, and all the 
time we also are tollowing a romantic 
human tale, 

DOG SAVES A PONY 

One of the cleverest dogs yct seen in 
a film play is Gimp, who appears 
with Billie Rhodes in a’ pretty new 
story of circus life, entitled, ‘‘ Hoop-la.” 
Gimp sticks faithfully to his mistress 
while she is a happy little circus queen, 
as well as later when, discovering that 
she is really an heiress, she leaves the | 
merry ring life that she loves to try and 
becomea“ young lady,’’ Finally, Gimp 
distinguishes himself during a circus 
fire by running to the animal tent, un- 
tying the halter of a pony, and leading 
't to safety. : 


Short-eared Owl 


Nightjar, or Goatsucker 


TO LET 

Thanks to his ingenuity for devising 
mechanical ‘‘ ghost illusions,”’ the care- 
taker of a vacant house, a_ retired 
conjurer, has lived rent free for years; 
and when Mr. and Mrs. Briggs joyfully 
discover the place, after a long and 
desperate house hunt, the knowing 
magician prepares to treat them to a 
dose of the same uncanny tricks with 
which he has frightened away every 
other likely tenant. After a night of 
hair-raising events, the young couple} 


seers 
Stone Curlew 


Spotted Flycatcher 


expose the caretakers woe eae ony \ 
ci ern cee a ey weal aiding Sand Martin Lesser Spotted Woodpecker _ Great Titmouse seis you Ashes ee ita e planers 
[ , he Government, the Natural | written in books and spoken by advisers. 
este tla Paige derd f You wiltsee certain facts, CB. 


“To Let” is the title of teeny All these birds have been give 


skit on the house famine. . History Museum having officially declared them to he beneficial fo agriculture 
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TERRIBLE SPECK 
OF LIFE 


Howit was Found Creeping 
in the Alps 


RICHEST MAN ON EARTH 
TRACKS IT TO ITS DOOM 


One of the great battles in man’s 
war against disease is the Hookworm } 
Campaign, carried on by the American 
Rockefeller Foundation. It is amen- 
deavour to be proud of. 

Some yearsago Myr. Rockefeller, the 
richest man in the world, set aside a 
large sum of money to “ promote the 
well-being of mankind throughout the 
world’; and the trustees of the fund 
have sought to fulfil this end by pro- |; 
moting research, hospitals, and sanita- 
tion, They have becn quietly but 
powerfully fighting malaria, ycllow fever, 
hookworm, and some other discases. 
We wish to refer to hookworm. 

This is a small but dangerous thread- 
worn, about the thickness of a pin, 
and half as long. which first came mto 
prominence in connection with the 
making of the St. Gothard  tunnek 
through the Alps. During the last few. 
years of the work about 95 per cent. of 
the workmen were infected. 


What the Worm Does 

The very young worms live on or near 
the surface of the soil, and are too 
small to be seen with the naked eve. 
‘They: enter the bodies of miners, tunnel- 
makers, quarrymen, labourers, and 
others by boring through the skin of 
the bare feet and hands, After wander- 
ing through various parts of the body, 
they take up their abode in the food- 
canal, where they attach themselves, 
and grow to maturity. The females 
produce immense numbers of eggs, 
which are passed out from the body, 
and hatch in the soil. So the cycle ts 
completed. Thousands of hookworms 
may live inside orie person, and as 
they nourish themselves by. sucking 
the blood of their host they produce 
serious bloodlessness and weakness. 
They also lessen the power of resistance 
to other diseases. 


A Third of Mankind Afflicted 


Now, the hookworms are not confined 
to tunnels and mines, but are widespread 
all over the world in tropical and sub- 
tropical countries, in the zone between 
parallels 360° north and = 30° south, 
where more than half the population 
of the globe lives. They are dis- | 
tressing, depressing, disabling handicaps ; | 


Wonder of the Firefly 
_ Squid 


In Toyama Bay, in the Japanese Sea, 
there are often large numbers of a small 
‘luminescent cuttlefish, to which its dis- 
coverer, Professor Watasc, gave the 
vivid name of firefly squid. 

AS cuttlefishes go, it isa small creature, 
the main part of its body about three 
inches long, but it is very beautiful, for it 


largest of these has the form of three 
shining globules at the end of the fourth 
tentacle ; then there are five little lights 
‘below each eye, and 600 bright spots 
dotted over the lower surfacc of the body. 

The fishermen say that it is so delicate 
‘that it lives only a very short time if 
taken from the’ sea asd put im a pail of 
sea-water, but this is mainly because 
the water from the surface is different 
‘from that of the deep layers in which 
the firefly squid usually lives. 


Cells that Make the Light 


The luminescent squid’s light is 
bluish-white. That on the tentacle is 
periodic, like that of the firefly, that of 
the tiny spots is continuous. Within 

‘a short time after death the scattered 
bright spots, seen in daylight, continue 
to show a blue glitter. This is not seen 
fin the dark, and it is probably of the 
"nature of a reflection, as is the case in 
a cat’s eyes in a dimly lighted room. 
The cause of the light seems to be the 
rapid combustion of a substance pro- 
‘duced in the living cells of the luminous 
"argans. Experiments show that exygen 
‘is indispensable for the luminescence of 
‘the firefly squid, as indispensable as it 
is for the burning of a candle. ; 

The light disappears when oxygen is 

absent, ‘and comes back when oxygen 
‘is restored. Narcotics like — ether, 
alcohol, aad chloroform excite more 
light for a moment or two, and then 
put it out for the time bemg. When 
the naxcetics are removed the light re- 
appears. What the usc of the living 
lights may be is not yet clear. 


THE WAR WILDERNESS 
Terrible Picture of France 


The war has left « wilderness in the 
heart of beautiful France. 
destruction have made unproductive 
seven million acres of land. 

A quarter of a million acres of this 
area have been so shattered by shells 
and bombs and gas that it cannot be 
cultivated for vears to come, but it is 
hoped to plant two milion acres with 
trees, which will help to prepare them 
for future cultivation. 

The rest of the wilderness it is hoped 
to cultivate when the labour and 
miaterials can be obtained. The peasants 
are returning to their lands, but all that 
they had is gone. There are no poultry, 
no borses, no cattle left. The missing 
cattle are estimated at 950,v00, 

The British Army has had in France 
during the war more than 400,000 
horses and it has now presented the 
French aation with 250,000 on one 
condition. only ---that the horses arc well 
fed sné humancly treated. 


‘and in many regions more than 90 per. 
cent. of the inhabitants are imfected. 
The hookworms sap the vitality of 
perhaps a third of mankind; and it is 
hardly possible to think of any greater 
bodily benefit to the human race than 
the conquest of these unwelcome guests. 

.The campaign. which the Rockefeller 
loundation has been waging all round 
the world has three main tactics—to 
give the patients medicine for expelling 
the parasite, to get people to understand 
its life-history, and to promote simple 
sanitary measures which keep the soil 
{from-bemg fouled. by teeming: thousands 
of squirming worms. The results have 
been highly successful, and victory is 
only a question of time. 


THE DIVER’S NEW TOOL 


Divers at work on saving sunken ships | 
can tear open their steel plates with the 
invention of a French engineer. 

Blow-pipe flames of oxy-acetylene gas, 
with such intense heat that they will 
melt the hardest steel, are commonly 
used in industrial work; and fhost of us 
lave seen them. in kinematograph 
pictures, used. by burglars cutting open 
massive safes. The new. diver’s blow- 
pipe is fitted in a small diving bell, the 
water from which is driven out by 
compressed air. A ship's plates can. be 
cul with it thirty feet below the water. 


OLD SMUTTY 


Many amusing anecdotes are told in 
a new book on the life of Archbishop 
Thomson. The worthy archbishop was 
much amused by a racy Salvation 
Army poster: ‘ At 8 o'clock on Friday 
next there will be a great shout in the 
Camp. and the Gospel Army will attack 
Old Smutty.” Now, “ Old Smutty ” 
is a Salvation Army name for Satan. 
Great, therefore, was the surprise of the 
archbishop when he found that an old 
lady believed that he was old Smutty. 


The Children’s Newspaper 


SOMETHING NEW FROM JAPAN ; WOULD CAST A VILLAGE 


bearsa number of luminousorgans. The} 


| will think of it. 


builders of our tanks and the makers of 


like that of the war itself: 


Ruin and} 


-efforts to produce a bullet with still 


‘had to devise more powerful armour 


| built, 


. day labourer in Bedfordshire. 
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LIVING LAMPS j|ONE-PIECE HOUSE/HOPE FOR BROKEN 


HEROES 


Do Men Without Legs 
Live Longer ? 


WHY THEY MAY DO SO 
By the Children’s Doctor 


There are compensations for mis- 
fortunes in this world; and Lieutenant 
Colonel Openshaw has been saying that 
a man with only one leg will be likely 
to hive longer than a man with two legs, 
and a man with no begs longer than a 
man with one. That is a very bold as- 
sertion, but it is probably ‘true, for 
length of hfe depends largely on the 
amount of work the heart can do. 

When the working power of the 
heart is exhausted, its owner must grove 
weaker and lcss able to resist disease 
and death. 

Now, the work of the heart consi-ts 
mainly of pumping blood all over the 
body, even to the fingers and toes, and, 
obviously, if a ley or two legs be wanting, 
the heart will require to do less work, 
and so its energy will last longer. It 
might be thought that the difference ot 
a leg or two would not make much dit- 
ference to the total work required to b- 
done by the heart, but it probably 
makes a considerable difference. The 
amount of work done by the heart, even 
when a man is at rest, is surprisingly 
large; it is equivalent to the worl: 
done in 24 hours in raising T2o0 tons 
weight one foot high, so that even 
the amount of work required to 
drive the blood through a leg represents 
quite heavy labour. 


Hard Work of the Heart 


The force required to drive the blood 
through the legs is particularly great. 
because a man is perpendicular most of 
the day, and the blood has not only to 
be driven down to his feet but pumped 
up to his heart again. 

We know that if a man is very tired 
he lies down to rest, and it is chiefty his 
heart he is resting then, for when he is 
horizontal the heart has not to raise 
blood from the heart to the head, and 
from the fcet to the heart, and its work 
is very much lessened. In cases of heart 
disease patients are put to bed just to 
give their hearts rest in this way. | 

So that a man without legs is always 
saving his heart work much more effectu- 
ally than the tired man who puts bis 
legs on a chair or lies on a sofa. And it is 
not unlikely, therefore, that a man with 
no legs may outlive a man with two 
good ones, “But a pair of legs is rather 
a big price to pay for a few months or 
years of life; and we must remember 
that vigour depends on the nerves and 
digestion as much as on the heart, and 
that the man with two legs 1s more 
likely to live a healthy life than the man 
with one or none. 


Homes Without Bricks 
A MOULDING-BOX THAT 


One of the greatest of our peace tasks 
is the building of hundreds of thousands 
of houses in healthy conditions, so as to. 
put an end to the shameful slum life 
that has undermined the strength of 
our people. The supply of bricks is one 
of the chief dithiculties of the builder ; 
there arc not enough to go round. But 
need we wait for bricks ? 

Our enterprising Allies, the Americans, 
now tellus that houses can be poured out 
in abundance, as they are now pouring 
houses into garden cities in New York 
State. This is how it is done. A great 
quantity of concrete is made into a 
flowing mixture, and poured into a 
double framework of wood constructed 
in the form of a@ house. When the 
concrete sets, the framework is removed 
and used for another house. 

Mr. Edison tried this system some 
years ago, but his one-piece concrete 
house was not the success he thought it 
would be. Inthe new method, known 
as the Ingersoll system, -remarkable use 
is made of the fact that liquid concrete 
will only continue to flow as long as it is 
being poured out. Stop pouring it for 
a minute or two, and the mixture will 
begin to harden. 

A gigantic moulding-box is prepared, 
and the liquid poured into the various 
sections, so that it sets hard as the work 
proceeds, and it is said that the process 
is likely to spread widely. — 

The concrete house is both cheaper 
and quicker than the brick house. With 
one strong wooden framework hundreds 
of houses—a whole village—can be. cast 
from a single mould. Perhaps Dr. 
«Addison, Minister of Reconstruction, 


BATTLE OF THE 
ENGINEERS 


From Victory to Victory 


A fascinating story is told of the 
struggle for supremacy between the 


it ps a story 
each side, 
in turn, got a little ahead of the other, 
but British enterprise and determination 
won in the end, 

The first tanks had bullet-proof 
plates on the roof; and the Germans 
at once attacked from the air with 
bombs, as the roofs would not resist 
bombs, and were the most vulnerable 
part of the tanks. So engineers made 
hurried experiments with many types 
of stecl, and evolved a roof which was 
bomb-proof. They tested it by drop- 
ing bombs on it, and then built tanks 
with the new armoured roof. 

Then the Germans found that by 
firing their Mauser bullets the reverse 
way—the flat end first instead of the 
point—-they would penetrate the tanks, 
so that at once a still heavier armour 
had to be used, and again fresh tanks 
were built. 

The Germans then made frenzied 


German ammunition. 


ECHOES OF FALLEN 
THRONES 


Treasure as High as a Man 


While kings and thrones are falling 
round about us, curious echoes of ancient 
kingships reverberate in the papers. 

In Hungary the people’s commis- 
sioners who are examming the homes ctf 
the nobility bave found concealed in the 
walls ef a castle valuable treasures, 
among them a silver gates high as 
a man, bespangled with precious stones. 
It once belonged to Matthias Corvinus, 
who was King of Hungary in 1458. = 

A descendant of these kings of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia has lately died at 
Rugby. He was a very respectable 
English solicitor, Theodore Wratislaw. 
The Wratislaws founded the busy cities 
of Breslau, Prague, and Cracow, and 
came to England about 150 years ago, 
after the head of the family had taken 

}part in an unsuccessful rebellion by 
the Czechs, who are only now regaininy 
their independence in Bohemia. 


greater penetrating powers, and@ they 
very soon succecded ; the bullets had 
a central core of specially hardened 
steel. So once again our engineers 


for the tanks, and still more tanks were 
‘with protective plates more 
than five-eighths of an inch thick. 

These were the tanks with which the 
final victory was wen. 


A LADY LABOURER 
The daughter of ove of the most 
distinguished members of the diplomatic 
service, a lady well known in London 
society, has done excellent work as a 
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SHOWING TIME EVERYWHERE, WITH HARVESTS AND NATURAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF VARIOUS AREAS 
Yorkshire Boy’s Rise to Fame—Story of World's Greatest Chorus-Master 


A Book Beinz Read Now 


handed struggie with adverse circum- 


Reminiscences of Henry Coward. Published | stances, and how he came to be what 


by Curwen. tos. net. 


The foundation stone of the Albert 
Hall, Sheffield, the city’s central 
assembly room for mectings and con- 
certs, was being laid by the nobleman 
of highest rank in England, and this 
is how Henry Coward saw it done. 

Not having a ticket to the ceremony, 
«nd being cager to see and hear all I 
could, I climbed up the hoarding to 
witness the proceedings. I had just got 
a good view when a friend in the crowd 
shouted, ‘“ Look out, Harry ! there's a 
bobby!" I saw“ Robert ” coming 
and therefore made a strategic forward 
movement and dropped into the en- 
closure, where, from a discreet distance, 
because I was in my working clothes, I 
saw and heard all that transpired. 

I little thought, and no one who saw 
the young man with his apron folded 
round him ever dreamt, that he would 
conduct more concerts in the Albert 
Hall that was to be than any other 
individual, or that he would be invited 
to stay at Arundel Castle by the Duke 
who had just laid the foundation stone. 


Troubles of a Poor Boy 

There, in a flash, we see the humble 
beginning and the hard-won victory of 
a man whose school-days were over 
When, at the age of nine, he began 
& 12 vVears’ apprenticeship to a 
laborious craft, and who never had a 
teacher, yet lived to be a graduate of 
the greatest English University, and 
carried English music in a blaze of 
choral triumph round the world. 

‘In this heart-stirring book Dr. 
Henry Coward tells in detail. simply. 
frankly, modestly, but with a manly 
natural pride, the story of his single- 


he had longed to be. No better story 
of the kind can be found in books. ~ 

The greatness of the story arises 
from the fact that the difficulties of 
the lad’s early life were such as always 
surround millions of poor lads; that 
he faced those difficulties as any youth 
might face them: that the aims he 
set before him were always worthy 
aims ; that the means he used were 
splendidly sound and true; and that 
when he emerged triumphant he had 
still the same simple, earnest, lofty 
character as when he set out to win. 

He has now passed three score years 
and ten, and is satisfied and grateful, 
and he writes this book as a record of 
the journey, a memorial of friends met 
by the way, and an encouragement to 
all who have to climb the hill of suc- 
cess alone from the very bottom. 


Making Pocket-Knives 


Henry Coward was born in Liver- 
pool, in a public-house, the son of 
Sheffield parents, who became enter- 
taining musicians, his father as a 
player of the banjo and his mother as 
a singer. His father died when the 
boy was seven, and the family re- 
turned to Sheffield. Before he was 
nine he finished such education as he 
had got by wandering from school to 
school, and was apprenticed for 12 
years to his uncle, a working cutler 
who made pocket-knives, and lived in 
a slum street where there were only 
three householders who never troubled 
the pawnbroker. Here the cutler lad 
was living when, in his apron, he saw the 
foundation-stoncof the Albert Hall laid. 


a year he obtained a headmastership. 
and then followed a period of succesful 
school teaching. successful music 
teaching, fame as a choral teacher, 
the taking of musical degrecs at 
Oxford University, the composition 
of popular cantatas and_ oratorios, 
and the training of great choirs which 
gave England first place in the world 
for choral singing on a grand scale. 

The details of this musical career 
are given in this book, and through 
it all the reader is strengthened in 
the feeling that Dr. Coward has lived 
for the highest aim-—for the love ol 
his art as the means of serving the 
noblest of purposes. It is not given 
to many men to talk of religion with 
reverence, modesty, and fitness; but 
Dr. Coward can do this because in 
very truth he is a good man. 

Glory of the Earth 

Speaking of a scene that impressed 
him, during a country walk, he says 
. The greatness, the vastness, the 
majesty and loveliness of God’s creation 
burst upon my soul. Mother Earth 
appeared to one of her children in her 
most bewitching garb of ineffable beauty. 
and seemed to say to my inmost soul : 
‘‘ See the glorious inheritance with which 
the Creator has endowed the sons of men: 
Should we not serve Him, worship Him, 
obey Him, and thank Him for these 
priceless gifts ?’’ The effect on my life 
has been permanent. 

Dr. Coward is revealed in his book 
as a striking example of industry in 
pursuit of a set purpose, with a 
genius for musical interpretation : 
and his whole career is welded into a 
fine unity by lofty aims ~pd_ simple 
goodness. J. D. 


From infancy music was a passion 
with young Henry; and one day, 
when waiting in the warehouse, 
his master chanced to see him, and 
asked hin what he wanted, but in 
these words: ‘Well, what is our 
pleasure?” | “ Music is my pleasure, 
sir,” stammered the lad. “ That’s a 
nice pleasure to have!” growled the 
old man disapprovingly. 


A Workman's Advice 


Twelve hours a day was the usual 
work-time, when it was not thirteen; 
but the boy, inspired by a shrewd 
workman who said to him: “It’s 
them as uses their heads as does 
things,” rose at five o’clock, read all 
the books he could get hold of, 
joined singing classes and choirs, a 
Band of Hope and a Mutual Improve- 
ment class, chose studious companions, 
learned shorthand and the fiddle, took 
music examinations, and before he was 
“out of his time” as an apprentice 
Was teaching singing. 

So far it was not clear, even to 
himself, what he would become ; 
but he was gaining all-round know- 
ledge and confidence, and, as he says 
in one of the wisest sayings in the 
book, he felt that @ stone that ts fit for 
the wall will not ve left in the road. 

The way out from the workshop 
was by teaching. A schoolmaster 
hearing him - teach a singiny-class 
said to a fellow workman. " ‘Fell 
Coward he is a born teacher.” That 
decided him. Though he was earning 
three pounds a week as a_ skilful 
cutter at the age of 22, he became a 
pupil-teacher at £20 a year. Within 
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Th Beal Blove 16k the 


Pessimist 


The pessimist has had a hard 
blow. ‘The League of Nations has 
been born; its charter has been 
sealed and delivered to mankind. 

That is something against 
which pessimism cannot stand. 
it is the triumph of the man 
who believes in noble things. 
It is the scientific proof that 
man moves on toa better world. 

There will still be troubles in 
the world ; never yet did morn- 
ing wear to evening but some 


heart did break. There will be 
sorrow and woe and evil, and 
cares of all sorts; there will be 


striving and disputing, and allies 
and friends may quarrel. The 
sun may plerce the ~ darkest 
cloud, but other clouds will come; 
storms. will break and pass, but 
‘the north-east wind will blow 


again, It is not to be expected | 
that sixteen hundred million 
people can agree about every- 


thing, or that there will be no 
clashing of points of view among 
nations and races with so many 
meeds and so many tongues. 

But if the united wisdem of 
mankind has not yet found a 
way of stopping trouble, it has 
done the next best thing, and 
found a way of dealing with it. 
If it.has not.found a golden 
regipe for’ preventing quarrels 
between nations, it has found a 
way of preventing them from 
running on to sudden war. 

Those who believe in the future 
will be most disappointed that 
the League of Nations is not per- 
“fect. It has been born in strife. 
It has im its garrison at Geneva 
both Captain Courageous and 
Captain Timidity ; some have 
come to it through fear and not 
through faith. a 

But nothing in this world 

erfect, and the League ot 
‘ations as it stands after 20 
days is as perfect as. the railway 
after twenty years. It is the 
biggest blow ever struek at the} 
biggest evil in the world. 

What it says, on behalf of the 
chief nations of the world, is that 


they will de their utmost to live} 


together in peace, that they will 
have ne seeret wi dings 
and cherish no. secret. 


, purposes ;.| 
that in case of dispute they will 


put the faets before the world ; 
and that even if they fail tot 


known the | 
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A Thousand Men Change their Minds 
mz Germans can hardly have 
forgotten, as they stood at the 
Bar of Humanity in France, that the 
most peaceful part of Germany when 
the Great Peace came was under the 
Allied flags. Here is a true story. A 
thousand men in the region occupied 
by the Allied Armies were threatening 
to strike, and a quarry from: which 
stone was badly needed was likely to 
be idle. The commanding officer sent 
for the leaders of the men, and this is 
what was said: 

Officer: ‘" When 
begin, gentlemen wee 

Men: ‘On Saturday.’ 

Officer: “ Very well, I boas no objec- 
tion to your striking ; but there is plenty 
of work to be done in France, and every 
man who strikes on Saturday will -be 
sent todoit. Good-day, gentlemen.” 

The thousand men suddenly’ changed 
their minds, and there was nostrike at 
the quarry. 


does your strike 


&@ 
Waking Up 

OVERNMENTS live learn, and 
even kings can teach them. It 
is a year since a great exhibition of 
British scientific products was held im 
London. It was one of the most won- 
derful exhibitions of British ideas that 
was ever seen, and not a single member 
ef the Government thought it worth 
while to go. Many people wondered 
why a British Government should hold 
aloof from such a gathering place of 
British brains, and we are glad to see that 
this year the King himself has settled it. 
He has. given a knighthood to Professor 
R. A. Gregory, to whese energy tlie exhi- 
bition was chiefly due, and has become 
President of the next exhibition to be 
held next month, It is his way of saying 
to the Government, as he once said to 

the people, Wake up! $ 

° & 
Proverb of the Day 


and 


Nesting Time 
Every bird likes its own nest hest. 


@ 
_ If thine enemy hunger, feed him. 


evil, but overcome evil with good. 


A Child’s Prayer for Our 
Neighbours 


; Give See ee ; OLord, that we may walk 


Thee ; let u 


If he 
thirst, give him drink. Be not overcome of 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 
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The Troubler of the World 
V HAt happens to the. Kaiser 

matters very little to anybody 
now; for him life must be every 
hour more terrible than death, and 
we can leave him with his conscience 
as the greatest criminal since the 
world began. But what does greatly 
matter for us all is that the nations of 
the world, for the first time in the 
history of nations, have judged the 
author of a war and declared that he 
must stand where criminals have stood. 
The Peace Conference would have 
failed in its duty to all who fought and 
died, and to all who fought and came 
back home again, had it not put on 
record the guilt of this man who, five 
sat in the most dazzling 


years ago, 


seat in Europe, and is today so poor 
that not a dog will do him reverence, 


The New June Dress of the Mother of the 
Children’s Newspaper 
Peace Hailing the World on the new Cover of 
My Magazine 
® 
Let Cain Pass By 
Cee before in our time the judg- 
ment of Paris has been given 
on a king who betrayed his people. 
It was written down by Victor Hugo, 
and his words mng true today of 
William Hohenzollern who made _ the 
war. Here are one or two verses written 
when France was wondering what to do 
with another wtetched man ; 
No, Freedom ! People, no! He must not die. 
’Twould be tov simple, too unscomed an end, 
After all law destroyed, the hour brought nigh 
When holy shame must back to heaven ascend, 
After calle has dragged France, stabbed to the 
eart, 
To his polluted car tied by the feet ; 
Should the vile wretch by asward- stroke d epart, 
And death like Pompey or like Caesar meet ? 
By this man’s deed—Ephemeral Emperor-—— 
Daughters and sons are fatherless and sad; 
The widow weeps, kneels, sobs her anguish o'er ; 
Bees mother seems a ghost in mourning clad. 
the man living. ee punishment ! 
uld that, woe day, him we may 
wand 
Naked, 


bent, 
_ Beneath the execration of mankind. 
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£1000 FOR BRIGHT _ 


—— 


BOYS AND GIRLS — 
WHAT TODO- 


The editor -has set aside ¢#000 for the 
benefit of boys and girls who need a 


little help with their education. . 


The Children’s Newspaper hopes for 
the day when it will be possible forevery fe 
boy and girl in these islands to climb to — 


= 


the top of the educational ladder. Re 


will come. Those who promise well at 


school will find the’way open for then: =A 


everywhere, and this great country will — 
not allow them to be kept back by — 


= 
F 


poverty or want of help. Untih that 3 
will 


time comes, however, the editor 
gladly help teachers and education — 
authorities to pick out bright scholars and | 
give them whatever chance they need. — 
For this purpose {1000 is set aside for 
the first year of the Children’s News- 
paper, and from this fund grants will be 
made on behalf.of scholars im need. 
After considering many suggéstions, the 


editor has thought it best to lay dewn ~ 


— fie 


no conditions, but to leave the fund 
entirely open so that any teacher in the 
kingdom can apply for a grant on behalt 
of any boy or girl in school. 


‘The application must be made by noel 


letter; and the editor will then send a 
form to be filled up by the teacher with 
information justifying the appeal, ‘This 
form, when filled up, must be signed by 
the teacher and by the chairman and 
secretary of the Education Committee ; 
and the editor will do his utmost to 
comply with the suggestions within the 
limits of the fund. The decision of the 
editor must in every case be final. 


TIP-CAT 


Yhe Brentiord Guardians are forming 
a choir, and will pay the boys accord- 
ing to the quality of their voices. They 
will receive hard cash for their notes. 
® ® ® 
What our troops are looking forward 
to shelling ere ~ 


Weather "adlaved the air “fight across 
the Atlantic, for that was one of the 
things that wouidn’t a over. 

© ® 
Lovers of hight verse wil be glad to 
hear that the Limerick strike is ending. . 
Co) ® ® 
Gone to-the dogs? the muzzie. 
® ® © 

The Crown Prince has admitted that 
it is not improbable he will be brought 
to trial and exe- 
cuted. The pros- 
pect does not 
seem to alarm 
him: he is used 
to losing his head 

® ® 

Motto for Har- 
row schoolboys 
accused of sleu: 
ing in the High 
Street : 
is very ilt-bred. 

eo ®@ 

The City street 
cleaners. 
to strike. 
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SHALL WE USE GAS OR ELECTRICITY? | SCENE IN THE SKY 


Th estion that the Government , their plans for dominating our islands. ae 
sbiguke tee coal into electricity at the |They are annexing the gas engine! Two Worlds Approaching 
Each Other 


pits is leading to a keen struggle between | Their scheme is to turn coal into gas at 
gas engineers and electricians. the Sg aie oe 7 thet use hers a 
‘Sir Dugald Clerk has come forward as | WOrk ‘engines for producing electricity. 
the champion of gas. He says we now} Gas will probably remain for a long} NOBODY KNOWS WHERE 
burn every year about forty million tons ftime snpreme for heating purposes; 
of coal in our houses, whereas the gas- fand a exeat contention is raging between HE WAS BORN 
works could give us the same service} the merits of gas and electricity for By Our Astronomical Correspondent 
with twenty million tons; and to pro-|lighting. There the electricians are] ,. PENS | SEP ROALD: 
duce the same amount of ere ad the pen Scie a gas’ to help them out of The bag a event bea 
most, improved clectrical methods at } their difficulties. ‘They fill a wired bulb | next week wil 1e near app 
least sixty million tons of coal would be} with an inert gas, and obtain fgom it} Venus to Jupiter. 
needed. more light at less cost. The gas engineers In February, 1916, when they were 
Electricians are not downcast at this } then try to devise a better burner, and | }ast so near together, a popular notion 
attack by our leading gas engineer.{so the struggle goes on—all for the was that they were lights suspended 
ie Milas pent Meats Me cis Rat | sa a ec caste seis from a moored airship on the watch for 
Zeppelins; and the writer found it 
impossible to induce some Lie to 
believe they were two great worlds. 
They will be at their nearest to each 
other on May 25, when they will be 


: MRS. THOMAS ATKINS 
only two degrees, or four moons, apart 


in the sunset sky, and the effect will 
be very striking. Venus, the brightest 
world, will be to the north. 


1300 Miles a Minute _ 

All the week it will be interesting to 
watch them draw closer, or appearing 
to do so, for actually they are getting 
farther. away, the illusion being due to 
the effect of the combined motions of 
the Earth, Venus, and Jupiter, and the 
different speeds at which each is travel- 
ling. Far-off Jupiter is ‘majestically 
rolling along at 500 miles a minute, — 
while the Earth sweeps \on at , 1100, 
and Venus at. 1300 miles a) minute—so 
that it would: not take Venus Jong to 
cross: the Atlantic. 

Already Venus has reduced _ the 
distance between herself and the Earth 
by 30 million miles since she was first 
referred to in here eight weeks ago, so 
that she is now about 100 million 
miles away, only about six million miles 
farther off than the Sun. Jupiter, how- 
ever, is being left behind, farther and 
farther away, and getting perceptibly 
smaller; he is now nearly six times as 
far away as Venus, and in eight weeks 
time he will be at his farthest, and pass 
behind the Sun. We can watch him 
getting nearer to where the Sun hasset, 
while Venus will rise higher and grow 
brighter as she approaches. 4 


Your Birth-place in Space 
Truly things are not what they seem. 
In what appears to us the tranquil 
heavens everything is in rapid motion, 
and nothing is at rest ; even our glorious 
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BIRD PATRIOTS 


FRIENDS. WHO DO GOOD 
UNSEEN 


How the Birds Help Britain 
with its Food Supply 


TESTIMONIALS FROM THE 
< GOVERNMENT 


The evil that birds dois clearly seen ; 
the good is often hid. 

If you talk with farmers, . gardeners, 
or keepers they will often give many of 
the birds a thoroughly bad character, 
saying they do an immense amount of 
harm, and should be relentlessly de- 
stroyed. Holding these opinions, they 
kill as many birds as they can, The 
truth is that they are partly right and 
partly wrong, but are rather more likely 
to be wrong than right, because they see 
when the birds are doing harm, but do 
not see when they are doing good, 

Some: birds are always helping the } 
farmer and gardener by killing insects, 
worms, and animals that would be 
terribly destructive to crops and fruit, } 
and often these birds do not feed on the 
food the farmer grows. A great, deal of |}. ; 
the good they do, however, is unnoticed |} !: 
beéause it is done not in harvest-time, | 
but m winter, when the larvae of destruc- 
tive insects or the-seeds. of destructive | 
plants are eaten in huge quantities, so 
protecting the next year’s crops. 


Birds with Good-Conduct Badges 


_ Some birds, again, are partly protec- 
tive and partly destructive. They eat 
the destroyers, of corn and fruit, but in 
harvest-time they also eat a share of 
the corn and fruit itself. It is only by 
careful watching and experiment ‘that 
we can decide between the birds that do 
xood and the birds that do harm. 


But lastly there are the birds which 
are almost wholly destructive, and can 
be destroyed with benefit to mankind, 


rhe Natural History Department of 
the British Museum has now given birds 
certificates of character. accordine to 
their good or evil deeds, 5 


i 


= : Tt 
In 1915 Thomas Atkins put on khaki and went to 


the war. " 


We give on another page pictures 
; } age pictures of 
18 of these bird friends of the farmer 
Here is the full list: ; 


In 1917 he came home on leave and found his wife in khaki. 
In 1919 he came home demobilised with his wife still on active service. 


Pheasant Corn-crake Kestrel! é 
Tawny owl Barn owl Nightjar Sun, every rare lpia eles up at 
Swift Cuckoo Swallow RA him again, is a million miles from where 
Sand-martin Wren Reawoe BY Eee ELECTRIC AIR POCKETS he was the ee eave og See! page on 
Wheatear Skylark Starnes : every day, so that at the end of a year 
—_ ee ae Can we get Power from the Sky? | (e""y.S°% ae million miles." On 
Jay Peewit 5 eke OR PL . We live on our troubles, Now that | for ever he goes thus, yet the Sun appears 
ieee as ane : nee Linking up the Continent coal has become scarce and dear our}no farther off than he io ci aay 
mou partridge ack-headed « ? : 2 ae cause Ez Ss h him. 
Golden eke Bs peg eal gull American engineers. have found a new }| Men of science are looking for a larger, a a ekg aan ne a man 
Long-eared owl Short-eared owl | task on which to employ the great } freer source of power, snust Navel in space on our earth in a 


life-time ? A man who dies at 80, dies 


We dwell beneath a sea of inexhaus- 
29,000 million miles from, the spot in 


productive power they developed during 
tible forces. A httle of it we sometimes 


the war. 


Green woodpecker — House-martin 
Spotted flycatcher Song-thrush 


6s aad Wile eet There is a series of gragt breaks in | Se by means of windmills and sails; but } Space where he was born ; aaeadg the 
Sivedt iitevcas Girue the railway system of re World. | far more important than the wind is the 15 ee ree ine catick “lens ‘ 
Blue. titmouse Pied wagtail The northern lines run from Hudson } Store of electric cnergy in the air. | a the place ia space where you were 
Yellow wagtail Meadow-pipit Bay through the United States to] Practically nothing has been done to use} porn. It may be said truly that nobody 


knows where he was born ! 
Sun and His Family 

So that it must not be supposed that 
when the Earth or the planets complete 
their journey round the Sun they come 
back to the plate they started from. 
Far indeed are they from that; our 
Earth’s annual journey round the Sun is 
like the journey of a man walking round 
the funnel of a steamship. While he is 
going round the funnel, the vessel . is 
carrying him hundreds of miles away. 

When we reflect that the 


it since Benjamin Franklin sent a kite up 
in the thunder-clouds and brought down 
a current of electricity; but a new 
movement is.now starting for promoting 
researches into this vast reservoir of 
force at the bottom, of which we grope. 
We need an appliance to fix on our 
houses and factories so as to collect the 
‘electricity in the air and convert it into 
currents for lighting, heating, and 
working purposes. The electric energy 
exists in countless tiny pockets round 
the particles of gases in the atmosphere. 
In a thunderstorm: the energy is sud- or 
denly massed together with terrific 
force, the minute charges running into 
the great lightning flash. 


Mexico; the southern lines extend from 
Peru to Argentina. In between there 
are large gaps, with fragments of local 
lines here and there. 

It is now proposed to Enk northern 
and southern lines together inf one grand 
American system. -Construction is | 
beginning between Mexico City and 
Yucatan, and surveys are being made 
for a line to Panama. ‘The mountains 
of Colombia and Ecuador are being 
mapped: out for conquest by steam- 
power, -and in Perw the central raitway 
is’ being extended, 

Continuous railway travel for 11,000 
miles, fronr Hudson Bay to Buenos 
Aires, may be possible before very long- 
At present’ the “best steamers take 25 
days from-Buenos Aires to New York ; 
trains could go in 15 days, 


with the greater and lesser spotted’ 
woodpecker, golden-crested wren, and 
red-legged partridge. 


Birds to be Encouraged 


Among: the birds that may be encour- 
aged without a doubt are swallows, 
martins, swifts, wrens, tits, robins, the 
thrush, chaffinch, hedge-sparrow, wag- 
tail, lark, and Our friend the cuckoo. 


The starling and rook are helpful if 
they are not too abundant, They prefer 
to eat. the things harmful to man’s food, 
but-when they are in great numbers they 
exhaust their natural food supply, and 
them become thieves, and. steal. corn |: 
because it is easier to-get than insects, 


. It-is rather saddening to think that 
the -blackbird, the sweetest songster of 
-thenr.all; and the friendliest bird next to 
thevobin, -has' not:the best: of characters’ 
judged irs summer food, ~*~) - _ 
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Professor’s Astounding 
Invention 


PHOTOGRAPHS A MILE A SECOND 


‘There is a modern wizard in Man- 
chester with a marvellous camera of his 
own invention, which records on a film 
anything travelling at a speed close on 
two miles a second. 

It is Professor H. B. Dixon, of 
Manchester University, who is respon- 
sible for this wonder in photography. 
He has constructed the fastest camera 
in the world, usually taking a hundred 
yards of film photograph in a second. 
This speed is not fast enough, however, 


now busy studying the flame of explo- 
sions created by alcohol, petrol, and 
other motor fuels. He tests them singly 
and in mixtures, and is intent on photo- 
graphing the flame of an explosion 
travelling at a speed of 3000 yards a 
second, 


for the professor’s purpose, and he : 


He has succeeded in getting his films 
io record a flame travelling at this speed, 
by fixing on the camera a lens that 
reduces each image to one-twelfth of the 
ordinary size, and setting the camera at 
right angles to the line along which the 
flame travels. 


1 
The exact measurements Professor | 
Dixon has obtained are likely to have a 
great effect on the production of British | 
motor fuel. Attached to his marvellous | 
camera is a delicate timepiece that! 
measures the travel of the flame down | 
to a ten-thousandth of a second, and 
with these new instruments the pro- 
fessor is making precise discoveries of | 
the firing-point of all the new kinds oi ; 
motor fuel. He compresses them in aj 
steel cylinder and then fires them under 
the cye of the camera. 


THE NATION’S EXPENSES, 
_ Figures Too Big to Grasp 
BUDGET FOR NEXT YEAR 


No one can grasp the true meaning 
of the enormous figures that make up 
the bill of the nation’s expenses and 
receipts now got out for last year, 

The income of the country for pur- 
poses of government, taken from the 
pockets of the people of the country, 
was 889 millions of money, averaging. 
about £19 for every man, woman, and 
child. This is a larger amount by 47 
million than the Chancellor of the 


The Children’s Newspaper 


MARVELLOUSCAMERA| British Plane For 100 People 
GREATEST WONDER YET IN THE FLYING AGE 


Wireless Telephone Brings Down * 


a Concert 


fromthe 


Clouds 


AEROPLANE TO PROSPECT FOR MINERALS IN ANTARCTICA 


BY OUR AERIAL CORRESPONDENT 


A few months ago all the world was 
set wondering by a guarded statement 
in Parliament that the British Govern- 
ment possessed the greatest of all 
marvels in aircraft. The reference 
was to the new Tarrant triplane now 
receiving its finishing equipment 

This great plane, named after one of 
its designers, Mr. W. G. Tarrant, looks 
like a small Zeppelin with triple wings. 
She has a cigar-like body about 85 feet 
long, and a wing span of 141 feet. There 
are no bracing wires inside the body, 
so that, as far as the tail, there hb. a 
large free space in which cargo or pas- 
sengers can be carried. Circular girders, 
with wooden filling, form the body, the 
design enabling the machine to tly faster 
for its weight than any other aeroplane. 

Power is provided by six Napier 
Lion engines of 3000 horse-power, and 
a crew of eight men_ is required. A 
hundred passengers can be carried for 
1200 miles at a cruising speed between 
80 and 100 miles. By fitting more 
tanks for petrol it is possible to make 
the Tarrant capable of a non-stop flight 
of 2000 miles. Three rows of glass win- 
dows have been fitted in the body, with 
tiers of seats for passengers. 

One pilot can steer her, but there 
will be separate power units controlled 
by other men to take the strain off the 
captain. As ona steamer, enough men 
will be carried to enable them to work 
and rest in shifts. 

The Tarrant aeroplane, with her huge 
passenger saloon, almost spacious enough 
for playing a game of cricket in, is a chal- 
lenge tothe monster airship. Hit should 
be a practical success, the next model 
may be capable of carrying 500 people. 

Both steamship lines and long-dis- 


| tance railways connecting busy towns 


are threatened by this great plane. 


Thousands Listen to Music 
from the Clouds 


Poets often sing of the music of the 
spheres, and now thousands of ‘people, 
crowding in Victory Way, New York, 
have listened to the melody of the skies. 

From the naval aircraft station at 
Rockaway Point, the airship C 4 soared 
up and over the great city, and some of 
the crew played music into a wireless 
telephone. The New York receiving 
instruments took the airs and led them 
into a hundred sound-amplifying in- 
struments. 
music rang out to the delighted multi- 


Iixchequer expected, and nearly 182 
millions more than last year. 


So far, the figures are favourable 
when comparing year with -vear. The 
country has responded wonderfully to 
the demands made on it, both by 
working and paying. But this huge 
sum of 889 millons, gathered in to pay 
our bills with, was only one-third of 
what was spent in that year of war. 
‘two-thirds of our spending was borrowed 
money, which we still owe. The ex- 
penditure was 2579 millions, or about 
£56 for every man, woman, and child. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
putting the new Budget before Parlia- 
ment, estimated next year’s spendings 
at 1435 millions, a decrease of 1144 
millions. He expected the national 
income would be 1201 millions com- 
pared with 889 millions last year. Of 
this amount 270 millions will be the 
increased yield from the same taxes 
as were levied last year, and 41 millions 
will come from new taxes on spirits, 
beer, and the estates of rich men who 
will die. The Chancellor's figures were 
much more favourable than had been 
expected. In the coming year the 
country will only have to borrow about 
one-seventh as much money as was 
borrowed last year. 


tude, forming surely the most amazing 
popular entertainment ever known.: 
What a noisy world it would be if 
the new telephone with its amplifier 
were generally used by those who want 
to reach the public ear! Advertisements 
would be roared at us, speeches could be 
made in a hundred places at once by 
;one man, and mendicant musicians, 
instead of turning a barrel-organ, could 
set a wireless gramophone going at the 
end of a sound magnifier, and make a 
thousand streets echo with a song. 
On the other hand, when the use of 
wireless is regulated, we shall be able 
to listen to fine orchestral music and 
operas in our own homes as easily as we 
now listen to the still rather tiny talking- 
machine. Recorded music will be made 
by wireless; and some day also pictures 
may be sent by wireless impulses. Then 
the problem of the wireless moving 
picture will remain for future inventors. 
Remarkable Plans for Flying 
to Antarctica 
Preparations are being made in 
England for a flight to the South Pole. 
An aeroplane, with a wireless telephone, 
is to be taken to the “Ross Sea, in the 


Antarctic, and employed, in connection 
with a powerful wireless station, for 


From these amplifiers the | 


exploring the wild, white, and stormy 
continent. Then, in favourable weather, 
an acrial dash to the Pole will be made. 

The expedition is being arranged by 
Lieutenant J. L. Cope, who was surgeon 
and biologist in the last ~ Antarctic 
Expedition under Sir Ernest Shackleton. 
All preparations are being quickened ; 
and Mr. Cope fopes to leave in June 
next year, and return in 1926. 

For six years his party will keep in 

touch with civilisation by means ot 
wireless, whe living in the terrible land 
where Caprain Scott and his gallant 
comrades sleep. 
“ The new enterprise mainly de- 
signed to serve such useful purposes as 
the investigation of the coalmines at 
the Polar world, and its other minera. 
resources, with a view to seeing if it 
would pay to take migers to the coal 
seams in summer-time, tor supplying 
New Zealand and Australia. The move- 
ments of the whales will also be traced, 
in the hope of being able to restore the 
British whaling industry. 

The expedition will also. try ws find 
the connection between the weather in 
Antarctica and in South Africa and 
Australasia; and it has been’ named 
the British Imperial I¢xpedition. 


Great Airways of Great Britain 

The Air Ministry has opened seven 
main flying routes that centre in 
Hounslow, near London. 

The first runs to Scotland and Scan- 
dinavia ; the second to Dublin; the 
third to Manchester and Belfast; the 
fourth to France. Belgium, and = Ger- 
many ; the fifth to Holland ; the 
sixth to Piymouth; and the seventh to 
Bristol and Wales. 

Along these airways, 34 repairing 
and fuelling stations are working, and 
80 additional aerodromes and landing 
grounds are being prepared by the new 
main lines to meet the coming flying 
traffic, or are awaiting purchase by 
enterprising towns and aviation firms. 
On the seven routes now opened flying 
men can tind landing grounds, sheds, 
petrol supplies, and trained mechanics. 

Continental trattic will be controlled 
at four appointed stations. 

Lympne, on the Ixent coast, will be 
the custom-house for fliers from France, 
Belgium, and countries beyond. 

Hadleigh, in Suffolk, is the calling 
place for flying Dutchmen. 

New Holland, on the Lincolnshire 
bank of the Humber, is the place of 
call for passengers flying across the 
North Sea from Scandinavia. 

Hounslow is the central 


Id 


coast without stopping. To check air 
smugglers and other undesirable 
persons, both outward bound and 
inward bound craft must at present 
land for examination. ; 

Every machine. using Government 
Airways must pass ‘the test for air- 


‘worthiness, and every pilot in a machine 


plying for hire must be tested for skill 
and fitness at intervals. 


A Flapper 


Though aeroplanes and lydroplanes 
go flying through the air like birds, 
they do not fly in the manner of birds : 
for they do not flap their wings. But 
now somebody has invented an aero- 
plane which does not fly by means of a 
propeller, but darts along by flapping 
its wings: like a bird. The inventor 
claims that his “ flapper ’’ will lift three 
or four times as much weight as an 
ordinary aeroplane. 

It certainly sounds very promising, 
but a broken wing would be a very 
serious matter. 


; appointed | 
aerodrome for everybody crossing the | 
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ST. PAUL WAS RIGHT 
A Wonder of the Blood 


From a Professor’s Chair 


There is no fluid so wonderful as 
blood, though we must hasten to add 
that blood is more than fluid, for it 
carries millions of microscopic cells— 
the red and the white blood corpuscles 
—to which its wonder is partly due. 
But we wish to pick out just a single 
wonder—that, while all  backboned 
au.»mals have red blood, no two kinds, 
so far as has been tried, have quite the 
same red blood. And there are 25,000 
different kinds of backboned animals 
named and known, all the Same, and 
a all different. The redness of the 
lood is due to a complicated colouring 
matter called haemoglobin, which is 
{carried by the red blood corpuscles, It 
is of special value because in the lungs 
; of land animals, or in the gills of fishes, 
\it is able to capture oxygen from the 
!outer world, and then carry it to the 
the body to keep 


j inmost recesses of 
| the fire of life burning. 


Remarkable Fact 


| Now, it is easy to take some drops of 
blood and treat them in such a way 
that the «“louring matter takes on a 
crystal form, and we get crys's of 
haemoglobin. And the  remackabl- 
thing that we find is that the blood 
crystals of a dog differ from those of a 
; wolf, and the-s of an Arctic (5x fror 
ythose of a red icx or a grey fox, and 
| So on all round—each kind of mamma: 
jhas its own particular form of red 
blood pigment crystal. 

This is very interesting, for it shows 
us that each kind of animal is itsell 
and no other, not only in big things, but 
in little things as well, through and 
through. What « commentary on 5t. 
Paul's saying: ‘AU flesh is not the 
same flesh: for there is one kind ot 
flesh of men, and another of beasts, 
‘one kind of flesh of birds, and another 
| of fishes.” JoA, I 
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| MOTOR-CAR FROM A TREE 


Clever Piece of Work in 
the Wilds 


A man who lives in the wilds of Calt- 
fornia has done a wonderful thing. He 
| bought a light motor truck, took it into 
{the heart of a forest, cut down a great 
tree, 11 feet across, and worked for seven 
| months hollowing it out and fashioning 
it into the body of a motor-car. It 1s 
| really a motor house or a motor Pullman 
car, and here are some particulars ot it. 


The shell in its unfinished state 
weighed about 6000 pounds. At the 
end of two weeks of drying and seasoning 
‘this had been reduced to 4800 pounds. 
| Windows were cut in the sides and a 


Motor Pullman cut out of the solid trunk — 
of a tree 


A 


lrear doorway was made, after which 
three rooms were hewn out. 


They are not ordinary rooms, but are 
furnished luxuriously. A fireplace 1s 
built on one side of the living-room, 
the beds are wonderful creations, with 
soft mattresses, that fold down at night. 
The toilet arrangements include clever 
little drawers and plate-glass windows ; 
and the whole car is lighted with electric 
light. dre finished body is 19 feet long. 
the whole trunk being one solid block of 
polished redwood of beautiful grain 
The rear door is also a solid block of 
redwood weighing 400 pounds. - 
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COCKCHAFER COMES 


Emergence of an Enemy 
Beetle 


TRE MAY-FLY'S STRANGE STORY 


By Our Country Correspondent 


About this time we begin to see that 
destructive and unmitigated pest, the 
cockchafer, on the wing. Jverybody 
knows it, for it cannot be mistaken for 
any other insect. In shape and colour 
it‘is very much like a brown filbert 
nut; and’ a perfect specimen has its 
wing-cases covered with yellowish down. 

The creature has not one redeeming 
feature, and continued warfare should 
be waged against it. Its life history is 
an astonishing one. The female lays 
her eggs in the seft soil, and after.a few 
weeks these hatch out, and the young 


grubs, known in some parts as ‘‘ white | 


” 


worms,”’ begin to feed on the tender 
roots of grass. For three years they 


remain in the ground, growing larger | 


all the time, and as they get stronger 
they tackle other roots’ besides grass, 
doing immense damage even to potatoes. 
Vhe larva hibernates, and in the third 
year changes into a pupa; and the 
perfect beetle emerges about August. 


The Cockchafer 


Ou the Continent it sometimes causes 
_co much ruin that the leafless landscape 
looks like winter. Even in England in 
the grub state the cockchafer has been 
known to destroy whole meadows, 
denuding them entirely of their grass 
covering. The ditliculty is that the arb 
keeps out of sight as the bectle keeps out 
ofreach. Where the cockchafer abounds 
moles and rooks should be 
tor they are its mortal enemics. 


It is a pity that more interest is not | 


taken in the humbler insects, for their 
life stories are often more romantic 
than those of the birds and butterflies. 
Fake, for example, the may-fly, which, 
strange to say, in its perfect state has 
no mouth and cannot eat. You will 
begin ‘to see it about now, and will 
recognise it on account of its uncqual 
wings, the lower pair being very small. 


Throwing Off Its Coat 
In its larval state the may-fy lives in 
V-shaped burrows under qater in the 
banks of rivers and ponds, where it 
feeds upon decaying plants. It Passes 


two or three vears in the larval and |: 


pupal state, and then the pupa comes 
out of the water, the skin splits, and 
the insect emerges and stretches its 
wings, flymg slowly to a tree or post. 
Here It rests for a time, and then the 
skin again splits, and the insect emerges 
a second time, and reaches its final state 
with wings lighter and tail threads longer. 
It Jays its eggs, and dies in a few hours. 
The soldier beetle is another insect 
worth watching fur. It haunts flowers, 
is reddish yellow in colour, and about 
half an inch in length. The little midge 
which creeps into plums, the golden- 
steen dragon-fly, and the greasy fritillary 
and small heath butterfly “are now 


appearing, with the common heath moth. | 


The Birds and Flowers 

The goldfinch, tree pipit, blackcap, 
sedge warbler, and whinchat are all 
laying; the greenfinch’ has. hatched 
oat her brood ; and the young starlings 
should be fledged. The house martin 
is building; and we may look out for 
the spotted flycatcher in the garden 
or on the edge of the wood or coppice. 
The pugnacious great tit has ceased 
its song; but we may sce it attacking 
smaller birds in a ferocious manner. 

In the orchard the raspberry is 
flowering, and the mulberry coming 
into leat; while among the additions 
to the wild flowers may be found the 
buckbean, field fleawort, silverweed, 
star of Bethlehem, upright crowtoot, 
ragged robin, crosswort, white campion, 
white clover, common gromwell, mig- 
nonette, slender foxtail grass, and ficld 
scorpion grays, C. a 


encouraged, | 
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THOMAS MOORE'S SONG FOR CHILDREN 
The Minstrel Boy 


Fs 


Words by Thomas Moore 
Music by J. Cuthbert Hadden 


a 
‘The min-strelboy to the war is gone, Inthe ranks of death you'll 
al a 


———— -_ 


him; His 
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HOW WE. PAY HANDS AND BRAINS AND RED NOSES 


It was Professor lfuxley who said 
‘science brought a man fame but no 
puddings. ‘The investigation of the 
wages of miners, railway workers, and 
other manual toilers has much disturbed 
the peace of mind of these who had 
thought these men well paid. But a 
scientist, quite sympathetic to the men, 
has made comparisons between the wages 
earned by hand and by brains, 

He shows three grades of miners 
earning, severally, £275, £192 Los., and 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Make successive sowings of radishes, 
cos and cabbage lettuce. Make weekly 
sowings of mustard and cress. Sow 
turnips for summer use, and annuals for 
succession. Stake and tie plants that 
require it in the borders, taking care 
not to tie them too tightly. 


‘NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


The universe moves to order 
likeaclock. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever thev 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 


BF of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
+ London, from Sunday, May 138. 


Time-table 


of Sun, Moon, and Sea} 
SUNDAY TUESDAY FRIDAY 

Sunrise we 547, em. 5.5 amt. 5.1 am. f 

Sunset es 846p.m. 8.49p.m. 8.53 p.m. [ 
Moonrise ..11.52 p.m. 12.25 a.m. 1.42 a.m. 
Moonset. 8.31 a.m. 937 a.m. 1.14 p.m. 
High Tide.. 453p.m.  6.0p.m. 8.3 p.m. 


Moonset : Black tigures indicate next morning. 


~ OOM 


Week’s 
Sunday Tuesday Fniday 


Moon 

Other Worlds. Early in the evening Venus 
isin the West, higher up; Jupiter is to the 
South West, but getting more to the West. 
These planets are now approaching one another. 


Here is next week's time-table f 


£137 10s. a year of 50 full weeks. ‘Then 
versity 56 University lectareships aver- 
age 4108 a year, and 13 University 
readerships average £276. Sir }. J 
Thomson, one of the greatest menof our 
tage, who today is revolutionising thought 
in relation to matter, received from his 


)red-nosed comedian {500a week ! What 


'do we pay Sir Norman Lockyer for his 
discovery of helium ? Nothing! 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


Le drapeauw L’ommibus 


‘5 S. 2 
La parapluie L’éléphant 
C'est le drapeau de la Liberté 
L’omnibus a deux chevaux 

Maman m’a donné des fraises 
C'est une parapluie de soic 
L’diéphant reconnait son maitre 
L.'escalier est escarpé 


L’escaher 


L’EXCUSE 

Charles Lamb, si renommé pour son 
charme personnel et lesprit révélé 
dans ses fameux cssais, n’était pas 
aussi célébre pour sa ponctualité. It 
arrivait toujours en retard au bureau 
de la Compagnie des Indes Orientales, 
ou il travailla pendant bien des années. 

Un jour, son chet le réprinvanda 
rainsi: ‘‘ Vous arrivez bien en retard, 
Monsieur Lamb.” 

“ Oui,” répondit Lamb, en souriant, 
“‘ mais il faut vous rappeler que je m’en 
vais toujours de trés honne heure !'” 


he points out that at Cambridge Uni- } 


professorship {950 a year, and we pay a 


W/\ | us, who appreciate the 
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Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 
LETTERS TO GIRLS 
4. The Bright Way of Life 


MORNING PRAYER 
Let ine today do something that shall take 
A little sadness from the world’s vast sture 
And may I be so favoured as to make 
Of joy’s tua seanty sum a little more. 


Let me not hurt, by any selfish deed - 
Or thoughtless word, the heart of foe or 
friend ; - 
Nor would [ pass, unseeing, worthy need, 
Or sin by silence when J should defend. 


However meagre be my worldly wealth, 
Let me give something that shalb aid my 
kind— ; 
A word of courage, or a thought of health, 
Dropt as I pass for troubled hearts to find. 


Let me tonight look back across the span 
‘Twixt dawn and dark, and to my conscience 
say, 
“ Because of some gvod act to beast or man, 
The world is better that | lived today. 


Optimism is as necessary in building 
a lovely character as stained-glass 
windows in a cathedral. Optimism, 
when not a natural gift, can be cultt- 
vated. Begin by looking for some good 
quality in everyone you meet, and some 
pleasant incident in every day of life. 


Look for the Best 

To a very large extent we find what 
we look for persistently. Two girls 
wo for a walk ; one looks in the roadway 
for pebbles to place in her rockery, one 
for flowers by the wayside to fill her 
vases. Each comes back laden with 
what she sought, one with stones, onc 
with flowers, yet both trod the same road. 


Just as it is more agrecable to fecl 
pleasure than annoyance, 30 life will 
afford you more satisfaction if you seek 
and find virtues instead of flaws in 
people. It will benefit you ; it will en- 
courage others. You know how pleased | 
you are when someone praises you for 
some worthy actor some good quality. \ 
That is human nature, and you haye it in 
your power to give sainc fellow-pilgrim 
every day a moment of this happiness. 

According to religious teachings, .it i 
is not only human. nature to lke praise 
and appréciation, -it is also the Divine 

i 
i 


nature. We arc taught that we should 
constantly praise God and all his angels 
for the blessings they bestow on us. 


Fault-Finding 

You will find in every human being 
you meet something that is praise- 
worthy, and you should speak of it. 

Begin at home, Children too often take 
as a matter of course the benefits and 
blessings of a good home. Exequently 
| sons and daughters are encountered who 
| complain of what they lack; rarely do 
| we meet one who is quick with the word 
| of appreciation and gratitude for parents 
}and teachers. Praise your brothers and 
| sisters for their good qualities. Give nine 
| words of praise and one of kindly criticism. 
| Criticism, when made by those who love 
st in us, is a 
great aid in the development of character. 

No one can develop on praise alone. 
| The one word of criticism with nine of 


D | praise is like the one rainy day in the 


week, which revives Nature after a spell 
of bright sunshine. But in teo many 
hemes the order is reversed, and nine 
words of criticism and fault-finding arc 
given for one of praise. Criticism is not 
‘to be mistaken for fault-fnding. One, 
properly given and received, is con- 
structive; the other is destructive. 


Let Us Give Praise 
| ~=Seeking for popula ity is not a noble 
impulse ; but, beside all other benefits 
to be derived from the habit of bright 
and imistic conversation, a girl who 
is ready with good words about people 
and life is sure to be popular. Every 
circle will open to her, and she will 
never lack fricnds. We cannot blind 
our eyes to the fact that-human life is 
full of hurts, sorrows, and shadows. 
But because we know this we love those 
who help us to forget it. 

Look for thiags to praise, dear girl, 
and praise.them, E. W. W. 
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other side of the lake. 


SS 
What Has Happened Before 


Martin Vaile, flying to an island in 
the Sargasso Sea, in response to a 
mysterious wireless call, finds there 
Professor Distin and his negro 
servant, Scipio Mack, living alone. 
Martin is welcomed by the old and 
clever Professor, whose submarine 
has disappeared, and whose peace is 
disturbed by attacks from. Lemuria, 
the next island. The Lemurians land 


"und capture Martin, but he escapes, 


‘and on returning finds that one of 
two captured Lemurians is missing. 


From his aeroplane Martin sees the 
escaped Lemurian being attacked by 
« huge bird, and, later, with Scipio, 
dresses his wounds and: brings him 


“back to the cave. 


They discover that Akon and Thur, 
‘the two Lemurians, are descended 
from the old Norsemen; and the Pra- 
fessor hopes to be able to learn their 
language and tind out from them more 
about these mysterious islands. 


Professor Distin is worried by some 
secret danger that confronts them all. 
After a severe earthquake shock on 
the island he decides to show Martin 
the cause of his anxiety. 


CHAPTER 22 


The Fiery Lake 

Professor Distin was very silent 
as the launch went rushing across 
the lake. As for Martin, he, too, 
sat without speaking, watching 
the long trail of white foam 
which spread away across the 
dark-bluc water of the deep tarn. 


The Jaunch slid in under the 
shadow of the tall cliffs opposite. 
It was getting well on in the after- 
noon, and the sun was low. Martin 
looked up at the towering walls of 
rock and at the great peak above. 
He noticed the thin cloud of smoke 
which rose from the flank of the 
great volcano, and began to feel 
curious as to the object of their 
trip and the nature of the Pro- 
fessor’s warning. 

But the Professor said nothing. 
Hie sat very still, steering the launch 
straight in towards the foot of the 
tall precipice that bounded the lake. 


Just as it seemed as though they 
were going to run hard against the 
cliff, Martin saw an opening, and 
presently they were in a deep 
narrow fiord similar to those which 
Martin had already seen on the 
This one, 
however, was longer and deeper 


_ than any which Martin had seen, 


-and its sides were so lofty that the 
clitls seemed almost to mect over- 
head. They cut off the light, so 


“that the calm water at the bottom 


looked like dark-green glass. There 


“was no sign of life in the gloomy 


place. 

The Professor kept straight up the 
entre of the fiord. It curved to 
the right, and as the launch 
‘ounded the bend Martin became 
aware that there was a beach in 
‘ront, and, beyond it, a long rough 
lope running steeply upwards. 

‘the Professor stopped the motor. 
‘he launch glided gently up to the 
ieach and grounded quietly on soft, 


. lark-looking shingle. 


“We get out here,” said the 
Irofessor. 

Martin followed him up the 
slope. It was rough walking, and 


"it every step their fect sank ankle 


deep into soft, dark, powdery shale. 
“Looks like ash,” said Martin 


“ander his breath. 


“Tk is esh,” answered the Pro- 


iMfessor i an‘ equafly low voice. 


* 


fivery cow and then he was 
“Yarced to stop and take breath. 
"At last tery Jeft the ash slope and 
4@ar_ ony to a narrow ledge-like path 
running ficng the face of the cliff 


“which rose wo the nght, 
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ABOY’'S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISLAN 


Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


And now Martin became aware 
of a curious slow sound. It was 
like the bubbling of a giant kettle. 
Every now and then there was a 
sharp snap almost like the bursting 
of a eycle tyre. 


The Professor stopped and took 
something ont of his pocket which 
he unfolded and handed to Martin. | 
It was a kind of mask. | 


“Put it on.” said the Professor. 
“Tf the draught draws down the 
cleft the fumes are sometimes very 
bad.” 


He showed Martin how to tie it 
on, then donned one himself. It 
gave him the oddest appearance, 
but, all the same, Martin did not 
feel like laughing. The Professor’s 
looks and tone made him feel sure 
that this business was something | 
really serious. 


The ledge, if narrow, was better 
than the ash slope. They got on 
more quickly. But as they moved 
forward the bubbling sound grew 
louder and whitfs of sulphurous gas 
met them. In spite of the mask 
they caught Martin’s throat and 
nostrils and made him choke. 


Tn half an hour they had climbed 
several hundred feet above the! 
water-level. The cleft was still as 
narrow as ever and its coal-black 
walls still towered high overhead. 
As Martin looked up it struck him 
that it had not been long made. 
The rocks were very little worn by 
weather, and there was nat a blade 
of grass or any green thing to be 
seen. 


Meantime the bubbling KEW | 
louder and louder, and pevent ty 
Martin saw that they were getting 
to the end of the gorge, which 
seemed to break ott abruptly. The 
Professor turned and signed to 
Martin to go quietly. Then he}; 
himself went cautiously forward. | 


Presently he stopped, and 
beckoned) Martin) to come up. 
Martin did so, and a moment later 
found himself standiag on the very 
rim of an immense bow! of rock | 
and looking down into a sea of living | 

| 


fire. 

Although the sounds he had 
heard had prepared Him for some- 
thing of the sort, the grandeur and 
horror of the sight left him speech- 
less. All he could do was to stand 
on that tremendous verge and stare 
down dumbly into the awful 
cauldron that yawned beneath. 


The crater was about a third of 
a mile across, the sides were of dark 
volcanic rock broken by great spurs, 
and at the bottom, some three or : 
four hundred feet beneath the rim | 
rock, there heaved and bubbled a! 
lake of lava. In the centre, where 
the molten stuff bubbled up, the 
glow was so intense it hurt the eyes 
to look at it. Nearer the edges the 
stuff was cherry red. But none of 
the surface was at rest, even for a 
moment. All of it boiled and ; 
seethed like a cauldron hung over a | 
hot fire. Every moment great | 
bubbles rose, swelling six or eight 
feet high and = perhaps twenty 
across. These, as they burst and 
fell, produced the popping noises 
which he had heard. 


‘the whole surface smoked con- 
stantly, but the fierce heat rising 
from the molten mass carried up the 
smoke with it, so that the surface 
of the burning lake was very little 
hidden by the vapours of its 
burning. The spot they stood 
upon was at the bottom of a gap in 
the crater rim. Everywhere else 
the black clitfs towered up two to 
three thousand feet. 


The sight was a terrible one, yet 
so fascinating that Martin could 
not take his cyes off it. He was 
roused at last by the Professor's 


es 
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voice, and saw that he had drawn | Icelandic: Sagas, and doing his best | Five-Minute 
back a little and removed his mask> Story 
“What do you think of it, 


Martin?” 


to master the language himself. 
‘The days went by quickly. When 


| Martin had finished the repairs of 


“It's the most wonderful sight Uj the Bat, he busied himself in the gar- 


ever saw,” declared Martin. - 
“Yes, but .does nothing 


5 


occur to you? 


Martin Jooked around, and stared ' 


up at the huge walls of the crater. 
“ Yes,"’ he said. 

that a crater could be so deep.” 
The Professor nodded. 


“Ah,” he said, ° that is what LL 


meant. Tf you will look again you 


will realise that the surface of the | to touch it. 


lava is very little above that of the 


lake outside. Now do you realise lable to understand that the screw 


the danger 2" 
CHAPTER 23 
Invasion ! 

Martin drew a long breath. 
moment the real extent of the peril 
flashed across him. 

‘Krakatoa, he breathed. 

“ Exactly. [see you waderstand. 
That tremendous explosion, the 
greatest ever known in the history 
of volcanic eruptions, was caused 
by the sea bursting in upon a vast 
mass of molten lava. The result was 
that thousands of tons of water 
were instantly turned to steam. 


large as this were blown into the air, 
three hundred villages were de- 
stroyed, the wave thrown up 
washed all round the world, and 
the sound of the explosion was 
heard three thousand miles away. 
As for the dust, it hung in the 
upper atmosphere for three years.” 


“And you think that may 
ppen here?" gasped Martin. 

“ Tt will happen sooner or later.” 
replied the Professor, with deadly 
certainty. “ This rift has been 
formed within the last century, and 
even within my recollection i> 
deeper and wider than it used to be. 
The increasing seventy of the carth- 
quakes proves that the  subter- 
rancan disturbances are increasing.” 

Martin whistled softly. 

“Then we are living on a boiler 
with the safety valve screwed 
down. Strikes me that we had 
best quit as suvon as possible,” he 
said. 


ha 


"Ves." said the Professor. “I 
am afraid that is the case." He 
paused, and = shook his head. 


“ Martin, | am fond of this place. 
1 had hoped to end my days here. 
But [have come to think that, old 
as Iam, the catastrophe may occur 
before I am due to go out of this 
life. Yet Lam most anxious to solve 
the problem of Lemuria and of its 
people. And if it be possible, £ 
would wish to visit the other island 
before [ return to the world of 
men.” 

“Vil take you there, sir’ de- 
clared Martin stoutly. ‘ Just wait 
until we've made Akon understand 
what we are after. 
him over in the Bat and come back 
for you. With Akon to help us, it 
will all be plain sailing.” 

“ Indeed, I hope it may be.”’ said 
the Professor earnestly. " And 
now, Martin, if you have seen 
enough, let us get back. These 
vapours and the heat tre my old 
throat and lungs sorely.” 


Next day Martin was upearly and‘ 


at work repainng the Bat. the 
planes of which had been badly 
ripped by the talons of the clitf 
eagles. The Professor meanwhile 
was with Akon, reading to him the 


"NEXT WEEK'S BIRTHDAYS & WHAT HAPPENED ON THEM | 


Sunday, May 18. After ten 
years of conflict, a considerable 
section of the Established Church 
of Scotland broke away from 
that body and formed the Free 
Church of Scotland in 1843. 


Monday, James Boswell, the 
c2lebrated biographer of Samuel 
Johnson, died in 1795. 

Tuesday. Ascension [sland 
was discovered in 1501. The 
British took it in 1815, on account 
of the detention of Napoleon at 
St. Helena, 685 miles away. 
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else 
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den, and in the evenings he worked 
at the Norse language. Akon, now 
quite himself again, was free to go 
where he liked ; and it amused Mar- 
tin to show him the turbines, the 
electric light, and other scientific 


“ Thad no idea | apparatus. 


‘ 
The Kat was Akon's principal 


j source of wonder. He would go and 


May 17, 1919 
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THE CAT IN THE BAG 


Michel was a cat that tired 
through the great siege of Paris, 
in the time of the Francd. 
Prussian War, when men were 
so hungry that dogs and cats 
and even rats, were more pre. 
cious than gold. 


Michel had a= mistress) who 


stand by it and stare at it for| loved him, and the mistress had 
minutes at a time, but never offer} a maid who adored him, and 


The launch 
puzzled him a good deal, but he was | 


drove it, though how the screw was 
made to work by the oil engine 
was a mystery to him. 

Thur, the other Lemurian, was 
unable to do much. Fle was a 
silent) person, rather stupid, and 


l evidently stood in awe of Akon. 


One evening. when Martin came | 


cin, he found the Professor waiting | 
! for him. 


‘Martin,’ said the old gentle- 
man quickly, ‘‘ | was right. \kon 
is the son of the King of Lemunia. | 
He made me understand that to- 


«day. What is more, he says that his 
pad ; : ! people will certainly come after him. 
two-thirds of an island nearly as ; ¢ 


1 gather that they have a con- 


“siderable flect of lJong-ships, and j 


will probably come in foree.”’ 

“ They've been long enough about 
it,’ replied Martin. 

“That to me makes matters look 
the worse,”’ declared the Poe) 
“It means that they are making 
great preparations. And it a large 
force were to invade us £ do not see 
what we could do. I do not like 
the prospect at all.” ; 

Martin considered & moment. 

“Tell you what, Professor,”” he 
said. { UM go and see. ‘tomorrow 
I will take the Bat and fly to 
Lemuria. and bring back word of 


j what is happening.” 


The Professor nodded. | 

“Very well, my lad. But come 
back as quickly as you can.” 

The Bat was in first-rate order, 
and when, true to his promise, 
Martin started out soon after day- 
light next morning. he found her 
great twin engines working to | 
perfection. He taxied out to the 
middle of the lake, then rose and, 
circling upwards until he got his 
height, headed due west tor the 
mysterious island. 

It was another wonderful day, 
so calm that the smoke from the 
volcano rose straight into the azure 
sky, spreading out into a kind of 
parasol at an enormous height. 
Beneath, the ocean lay like silk. 
There was very little weed in the 
waters which separated Lost [sland 
from Lemuria. but out on the rim 
of the horizon the brown stuff lay 
in long dark ribs across the peaceful 
blue. : 

Very swiftly Lemuria leaped into 
view. It was, Martin saw, a larger 
but less mountainous land tlran 
Lost Island. But before he was 
near cnough to examine xn | 
details a number of dark spots 
stretched in a long line across the { 
sea caught his attention. From his | 
dizzy height they looked no larger 
than water-beetles, but it did not 
need a second glance to tell him 
what they were. 

The Lemurian ficet had already 
put to sea. Before night the long- 
ships would be upon Lost Island. 


TO BE CONTINVED 
Seen 


Wednesday. The Manchester 
Ship Canal, constructed at a cost 
of over 15 million pounds, and 
making Manchester an inland 
seaport, was opened in 1894. 

Thursday. Richard Wagner, 
the great composer, was born at 


> great : | shine, 
Leipzig in 1813. ‘ 


itself | would have starved cheerfully 


rather than Michel should gi 
unfed, 


Then one black day during 
the siege came the dreadful 
command that all cats musi 
be delivered up for food, and 
Léonic and her mistress wring 
their hands in despair; for it 
was not very pleasant to think 
of their big. purring, loving 
Michel being made into soup. 

““ My treasure !’’ cricd V.¢onie, 
“ Never will thy Téonie Iet thee 
enter the cooking-pots of those 
miserable ones! See, madame. 
the chimney is wide, and has a 
convenient nook, and = Michel 
has more brains than those who 
will seek him. Also, your silk 
bag is large and soft. Here we 
will hang him when danger 
comes along.” 


So while other French families 
mourned for their pets, Michel 
slept peacefully under Léonie’s 
bed in a bonnet-box, and at the 
slightest approach of danger he 
was whisked into the great silk 
bag in the chimney-place, 

Then there came a day when 
madame almost let the cat out 
of the bag ! 

She went to receive their 
meagre rations from the butcher, 
and so skinny and scarce were 
they she cried in exasperation : 
“Why, they are not even tit 
for the cat!” 


She could have bitten out her 
tongue, for the butcher was a 
suspicious man. She hurried: 
home, and Michel was whisked 
into the chimney. And none tuo 
soon, for cat-hoarding was food- 
hoarding in those days, and 
almost at once a loud knock 
echoed through the house. 


L.éonie hurried to the door. 


“ Madame has a cat?) Come. 
my little one, that is bad in 
these hungry days; it is neces- 
sary to search.” 

“Search away, gentleman!” 
cried I.éonie. And she knelt 
by the great empty chimney- 
place, polishing her pots and 
pans, and never a purr nor a 
miaul was uttered by the wise 
Michel. 

At last the searchers marelied 
away. 

“Poor Michel ! We must 
release him,” said his mistress. 

“ Never!" cried — Léonic. 
“Those miserable ones are not 


wise, but they are cunning. 
They will return.” 
She was right. In a few 


minutes the searchers returned, 
hoping to take the cat-hiders 
by surprise. But they found 
nothing. ; 


So Michel lived through the 
siege, and when peace came, 
and [éonie and her mistress no 
longer feared to lose their head: 
if he were discovered, he lay 
once more basking in the sun- 
while Léonie scrubbed 
and polished her stone steps, and 


Friday. Girolamo Savonarola, | boasted tosher neighbours about 
whose fiery eloquence aroused | Michel, the wise, who went into 
the conscience of Europe, was put |a silk bag instead of into the 


to death in 1448. 


Saturday. Queen Victoria 


— —e o 


was born onc hundred years ago. happened. 
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“ Ah!” sighed Tommy, when his 


friend told him that his coat was : 
: “T know it is, but it | 1 dinks mine hed' vas schplit abart, 


too short. 
will be long enough before I get 
another.” 
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& Magic Square 


The magic property of figures 
is always of interest. This combi- 
nation square of figures is a clever } 
added _ up, 


arrangement which, 


gives a total of 34 in no less than }- 
20 different ways, 


LB prays der Lord ‘‘ Dake anyding, 


The four corners added 


_ together make 34002. 1 way 
The eotunmos from top to 
__. bottom oe ee ee) Ways 
The columns from right 
_ toleft 2. 6... .y ways. 
The columns added dia- : 
gonally oe ee we 2 Was 
dding up. adjoining : 
squares in all possible 
WAYS 62 ce ee ee 6) Ways 


Giving a totalof..  .. 20 ways 
Q a] g 


Is Your Name Here ? 


Do you. know what bey’s and girl’s names : 
Depresent 


these pictures 2 Answers next xeck 
g iG} iG} 
Yaweob Strauss 


! haf von funny leedle poy 
Vot gomes schust to mine knee, 


Der queerest schap, der createst # 


rogue, 

As efer you dit see. 
He runs, umd schunips, 
schmashes: dings. 

In aH barts of der house : 


But vot of dot > He vas mine son, | 


Mine leedie Yaweob Stranss. 


He got der measles und der nrumbs, 
Und eferyding dot's oudt ; 

Te sbills mine glass of lager bier, 
Poots schnuff indo mine: kraut. 


He fills mine pipe mit Limburg 
cheese,. 
Dot vas der roughest chouse ; 
ld dake dot vrom no oder poy 
But leedle Yawcob Strauss. 


‘An old hedgchog made an old poke. 


und 
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He dakes der milk-ban for a dhrum, 
Und cuts mine cane in dwo 

To make der schticks to beat it mit. 
Mine gracious, dot vos druc ! 


Belinda’s New Hat 


“ Hallo, Ma!’ said Jacko. ‘‘ What's that you've got—a young 

: beehive > '* : 
“ Beehive indeed!" cried his mother indignantly. “It’s a 
, f market-basket---and a very nice one, too; a present from your 
1f Aunt Susan Jane!” 
‘“‘ What.a present!” said Jacko. ‘’ Aunt Susie Toosie is a 
' muff. She should bave sent you a good big wet plum-cake.” 
“ Who ever heard of a wet plum-cake ! ”’ said his mother. ‘' What 
EE does the boy mean?” 

“1 know,’’- said Big Sister Belinda, coming into the room 
as her mother went out. ‘A rich onc, cram-full of fruit.” 
+ «6=©And then she caught sight of the basket tying upskte down on 

the table. 

“ What's that ?’’ she asked. 
“That ?’’ said Jacko wickedly. “ A hat.” 
“ A hat!” exclaimed Belinda, taking it up. 
-her head, and marched to the looking-glass. 

Jacko ran behind her, caught hold of the handles, and pulled it 
tight down over her head. 

Belinda screamed, and tugged at it to get it off. But it wouldn't 
come off. It got caught in her hairpins, and the more she tugged 
the more firmly it stuck. 


He kicks eup sooch a touse ; 
But never mind, der poys vas few 
Like dot young Yawcob Strauss. 
Te asks me questions sooch as dese=” 
| _ Who baints mine nose so red ? 
Who vas it euts dot schmvodth 
place oudt 
Vrom der hair ubon mine hed 7 


Und vhere der plaze goes vrom der 
lamp 
Vene’er der glim T douse ? 
How gon I all dose dings exgsblain 
To dot schmall Yaweob Strauss ? 
| £ somedimes dink I schall go vild She held it over 
Mit sooch a grazy poy, . 
Und vish vance more I could haf 
rest 
Und heaceful dimes enshoy. 


» But ven. Be vash asleep ia ped, 
So guict as a mouse, 


But leaf dut Yawcob Strauss."’ 
Cn aries F, ADAMS 
ia} a} ica} 

Ba Yeu Live at Dunbar? 

Buabar comes from dun, or don, 
the Celto-Saxon for fort, or mound: 
and bar, or var, the Gaelic fov 
paint, er summit. Dunbar tlere- 
fore. means “‘ the fort on the point.” 
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How Willie Earned a Sixpenee 

| * There are a lot of things. that L 
hear about,” said Willie, “ but L 
never see then.” 

“fo will give you a penny for 
every one you can namie,” said his 
father. Here is Willie's list: 

A hair from a hammier’s head. 
A wink fron the eye of a needle. 
fA blanket from the bed of a stream. 

A tooth from the mouth of a river. B f 7 i 
A toe from the foot of a mountain, B | Jacko danced round, roaring with laughter ; 
A feather from the wing of an army. [Of got mad. 

33] ia] +a] “ Take it’ off, you horrid lttle wretch!" she cried. 

“ It's the nicest hat you ever had,” teased Jacke; “it hides 

‘your face.” 

“I'm suffocating ! Oh, do take it off -dear Jacke !”’ implored 

Belinda. 

Just then in came Baby Jacko. 


and Belinda 


“ Where’s the point 2?” asked the 
frog, with a croak. 
“It has none.” ‘* Gee whiz! 
But it has--there it is!" ‘ 
Cried the hedgchog, and gave bim a 


ae es a | 6 ** Oh, Belinda!” he cried, clapping his hands. ‘“ You do 
‘Phe. Zoo.that Never Ww +} look funny. Mammie, Mammie, come and look at Belinda with 


1 a basket on her head.” ; ; 
» “ Basket!’ said Mother Jacko, bustling in. ‘‘ Not my basket, 
I hopet Yes, it is! You bad girl!"’ she said, dashing at the 
helpless Belinda. ‘‘ How dare you spoil my beautiful basket!” 
, And with a great strong pull she jerked it off. 

fF ~~“ You nearly had my head off,” wailed Belinda, “and it 
| wasn’t me at alt; it was that wicked Jacko.”. 

** Jacko >?” echoed his mother sharply. ‘' Where is he?” 
There wasn't a sign of him! 


The Snappit : _ 

+ Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 

'** In Lord Dodnoodle’s lake there are some monster fish, I know,” 

| Augustus said to Marmaduke, “‘ se fishing we will go.” 

They took a lot of string and hooks, some worms ta serve as bait. 

“We'll catch the monster pike,” sat? Gus, * and quickly seak 
his fate.” 

On each hook a worm was pul f 
Augustus got a bite; i 

‘The monster pike was on his line, 
and pulled with all his might. 

“ Help! help! ’’ he cried ; and 
Marmaduke with both hands 
grasped the line. 

(It was the biggest pike afloat ; 


/ 
One day an insect chanced to sail 
Close to a surly Snappit's tail. 
} The Snappit snarled) and turned 
its head; 
The insect uttered: 
and fled. 
& a a: 
“Pm terribly worried. I wrote 
Jack in my last Ictter to forget 
that I had told him [I didn’t mean 
to reconsider my decision not 
to change my mind, and he secms 
Fto have misunderstood me.” 
io} cl) rc) 
y ANWERS TO LAST WEEK'S PROBLEMS 
Greek Cross Puzzie 
The accom- 


“Phew ll”? 


panying  dia- 
gram shows # it weighed just twostone nine.) 
ake ee be f‘‘ Let go! Let go!” Augustus [ 
placed to- cried. But that they could 
gether. not do ; 
‘ | The string was twisted round 
‘ier their legs, amd pulled them to 
The names | aneb deo. t 
re ‘Abel ie i Splash ! splasl: | inte the water new the beys: went, with a shout ; 
’ Angela. And north and south, and east and west, and also round about, 
; The boys were pulled ; and such a fate boys ne'er before have met. 
Order Next Week’s Now [9 Fox all [know it’s round and round those lads are skimming yet- 


Too Much Bed Makes a Dull Head 


‘opium 


II 
2) 3 
The Charity Boy 
A gentleman was walking 


down the Strand one day rather 
more than 100 years ago, when 
he felt sometBimg touching his 
coat. Turning round sharply 
he seized a smalk boy who lie 
thought was trying to pick lis 
pocket. ‘‘ So young and yet »o 
wicked,” said he. 

"Oh, sir,” replied the boy in 
tears, “ you are quite wrong! I 
fancied I was Leander trying to 
swim the HeHespont, and as | 
moved my arms about my hand 
by chance touched your pocket.” 

This clever boy was one of a 
large family, and at five he used 
to read the Arabian Nights to 
his broghers. When his father 
died he was seut to the Bluecoat 
Schoo?, whick was not then a 
yery e, for the boys 
Ww aa fea be and flogged well. 
But he dict well at the classics, 
and used to go about reciting 
Greek and Latin verses till he 
camme to be known as the “ in- 
sprred chaaity boy.” 

Ife was a great dreamer, and 
had all sarts of strange ideas as 
to what he would be when lic 
Zrew Tp. At one time he wantcc! 
to be a surgeon, them a shov- 
maker. then a preacher. But he 
went to Cambridge University. 
where, falling in love and bem 
rejected, he ran away and 
iouned the Dragoons. 

Gne day he was acting as sui 
tine? when he heard two officers 
discussing Greek poetry, and one 
quoted seme Knes which he said 
were from Euripides. 

“Excuse me, sit,” said the 
sentines to the astonished offic:'’. 
‘but. you have quoted the 
Hlines incorrectly, amd they arc 
not from “Euripides but from 
| Sophocles.” 

Inquiries were made, the sol- 
dier’s identity was discovercd, 
and he was bought out of the 
yArmy by his friends, and re- 
turned to Cambridge, where he 
failed to gaim a degree. Ile 
married, and tried all sorts of 
ways of earning a_ living. - 
journalism, poetry, lecturins, 
and preaching. 

One day he had a dream 
which gave him an idea for a 
poem about a boat, a bird, and 
a bow: and that poem has 
become famous all over the 
world, and is in your school 
books. He wrote many other 
poems, travelled on the Con- 
tinent, ran away from Italy, and 
was chased by a French cruiser 
because Napoleon wanted to 
capture him for something he 
had written.. 

His. remaining years were sad, 
owing to it health brought on 
by bad food at school, and 
by swimming without undressin- 
and then walk- 
ing about in 
hiswet chothes. 
He tral did 
the most 
foolish thing of 
all by taking 
to 
deasten his pat 
and he Pied y 
three years § 


Vicetorm came to the throne. 
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This is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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lopedia, the greatest book for * .; elsewhere, . 6d. In uth Af 
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15th of each month, 
fan artuar Mee. Ficotway House. Farringdon St., London, E.O, 4. 


AEROPLANE RELEASED BY A CATAPULT. "EMPEROR'S WOODEN HORSES 


French boy on 


A child of six who saved her The Camp-fire Girls—A new out-ol- h Cavell, who now sleeps sf 
a British gun 


See story on page 1 door movement at King’s Langley Norwich Cathedral. See page 


Fiower boy in the 
Coliseum at Rome friend. 


= ee 
The baby of Downing-st. Prime Minister’s grand- The 1 f } ] iti 
. people of Cherbourg have been allowed to wander over the British war- fil I 
daughter, who prattied on the telephone to Paris ships there. A Frenvh* boy is here peeping through a telescope at the fleet = Withese the Cetuusrere etal at Mastings 


E15 rrpgr1 boone Se 


Boys of the greatest race upon the sarth—A » 


An aeroplane started by a compressed-air catapult—a method employed in 
class in a Chinese school being taught to sing 


cramped spaces. This fine photograph is from the R.A.F. Exhibition in London 


British troops 
cheering Ads-iral 
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FROZEN NORTH 


How Squarey Delivered 
the Goods 


BRITISH TROOPS AMONG 
REINDEER AND LAPPS 


The British Army in the frozen north, 
from the Murmansk coast southward to 
where the Bolsheviks are met, was fed 
during the winter by a reindeer Army 
Service Corps; and, according to a 
humorous correspondent of the Times, 
the organising of the service was due to 
a Newfoundland man, feared and wor- 
shipped by the Lapps, known in the 
Army List as Captain E.'M. Squarey, 
but known throughont the whole Arctic 
region briefly as Squarey. 

When it was necessary to move the 
1ith Royal Sussex Battalion 113 miles 
farther into the snow, Squarey was 
chosen for the task. In seven days, when 
the winter was at its worst, he collected 
for the start 61 Lapp drivers and 707 
reindeer. Before the winter was over he 
had in his transport corps, carrying 
provisions and men to outlying posts, 
500 Tapps, 2000 reindeer, and 600 
sleighs, with 20,c00 reindeer and 5000 
sleighs in reserve. 

The Great Squarey 

“The Laplanders bow down before 
Squarey,”” we are told. He rations 
them and sees they are paid three far- 
things for carrying 36 Ibs. three-quarters 
oafamile. At this rate a Lapp with one 


row he was driven : 

We sit back toback on the sleigh, the 
Tapp and [. He has been photo- 
graphed, and is highly pleased with 
himself. Heaven knows what instruc- 
dion Captain Squarey has given him, 
but probably it was to deliver the 
goods at all costs. 

By violently gesticulating, he warns 
me that I had better hold tight to the 
crossed ropes on the ‘ floor’’ of the 
sleigh, because when the deer take a 
corner the sleigh swirls around until 
it is broadside on. 

Delivered 

Afier picking myself out of snow- 
drifts on three occasions, J feel that I 
have mastered the lesson of holding 
on. Jt is gloriously exhilarating—-at 
least, 1 am so assured by Captain 
Squarey, who shouts back at me from 
the leading sleigh. Tfor mysclf, £ can- 
not express an opinion ; my mouth is 
too full for words. 

‘Again and again we are shot into 
the drifts. The deer have hunger ; the 
Lapp has had rum, lsut the journey 
ends, We reach Murmansk. By way 
of ingratiating himself still further with 
“Capitan” Squarey, the Lapp, with a 
final flourish, swings his team around 
the corner, and I shoot, ingloriously, on 
my stomach to the very door. 
delivered the goods ! 


He has 


sleigh and two reindeer can earn 6s. a 
fay. Mere is a traveller's des_ription of 
\ 


& 
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The chivalry and hospitality of the honest Dutch race has been much tried by the deter- 


mination of the Kaiser to take refuge from Justice in Holland; and the demand of the Allies 
that he should be handed over has been the one topic of conversation in the Low Country 


ng 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S WAY OUT OF A FIX 


Every dog coming into England 
is now kept in quarantine—that is to say, 
is held under observation in the port 
for a time to sec if it is free froni rabies. 
It happens that human beings are often 
kept in quarantine to guard against 
diseases being brought into countries; 
and a correspondent recalls an excellent 
story of the late Sir Francis Galton. 

He was held up at Smyena, where he 
had ten davs in quarantine, and on 
leaving Smyrna he went to Trieste, where 
they clappedthim into quarantine again. 
Before the end of his time expired, he 
reached a quay which was opposite 
another quay, with 20 feet of sea water 
running between. On the opposite quay 
were a number of aged men offering 
old clothes for sale; so the scientist, 
stripping himself naked, took his 
money and papers, swam across, bought 
another man’s clothes, and was free. 
This manocuvre saved the Tnglish- 


man four days; and he turned them to 
account by finding two examples of that 
mysterious creature called the protcu:.. 

It has both gills and lungs, and lves 
in dark underground waters, sometimes 
in the depths of mountains where 
subterranean streams run. It haS no 
eyes, but only black specks where the 
organs of vision once were. Perhaps 
it is the larval form of a creature which 
changes, like the tadpole into the frog, 
into a form we do not know. 

Anyhow, these two were great natural 
curiosities; and = Sir Francis Galton 
brought them to I-ngland, the first ever 
seen here. He was thinly clad in an old 
Turk’s suit, vet was so afraid his 
treasures should perish that all the 
way across the Alps he carried them 
under his coat in a jar of water. They 
were lectured on for years at [xing’s 
College, and became famous, until one 
died and a cat ate the other, 


; Caliph Othman. 
built the 


Outside the Kaiser's Castle; A SKULL IN THE 


PEACE TREATY 


Empire’s Stolen Goods 


PRECIOUS THINGS TO BE 
RETURNED FROM BERLIN 


The German I:mpire was thorough. 
When it stole anything it took im- 
partially great things and small. It 
would seize a province if it got a chance, 
but was not ashamed to pick up any 
trifle that appealed to its fancy. Here 
are some of the “ spoils’’ which the 
Peace Treaty orders it to return. 

To our ally the Arab king of the 
Hedjaz they are ordered to restore 
within ‘six months the Isoran of the 
This Caliph, who re- 
mosque at Medina, 1200 
years ago, 79 years after the death ot 
Mahomet, established the text of the 
sacred book of his creed that must not 
be altered. Four copics were made by 
his order and were placed at prominent 
religious centres of that time, and one 
passed into the hands of the Germans. 
Now it will he replaced in’ Medina, a 
sigi of the triumph over Germany 
in which the modern King of the 
Arabs played a useful part. 


The Black Hero 


Then a Berlin museum must surrender 
the head of the Sultan M’kwawa, where 
for twenty years it has been made a show 
of, as if it were a causc of pride for the 
German people. This chicf was the 
boldest defender of his country—- 
German East Africa—-szainst the Ger- 
man invaders. For seven years he 
resisted them, and when he was finally 
defeated, in’ 1858, be killed lumselt 
rather than fall into his enemy's hands. 

They, with their customary lack of 
chivalry, cut off the dead man’s head 
and sent it to Germany in triumph. 

aut his fame is kept green in the hearts 
Gi his countrymen, and the British will 
io a graceful act when they send 
\. i Wawa’s head back to his native land, 

Stolen Treasures 

To China must be returned astron- 
omical instruments Germany carried off 
some years ayo, and to Frai.ce some 
Government papers the Germans carried 
away. France now redeems tie honour 
she holds so dear by taking boc. from 
her enemy the Irench flags that were 
carried off to Berlin during the last 
war, as symbols of victory. 

To make good the wanton ruin she 
wrought in Louvain Germany must 
hand. over to Belgium early manuscripts 
and examples of old-time printing that 
will replace the treasures she destroyed. 

And, lastly, she must send back, 
from Berlin and Munich, the wings torn 
from altar-pieces of Delgian churches. 

Jf shame can find an entrance to the 
German mind these demands in face of 
the whole world should wing the shaft 
that destroys the wauton arrogance of 
a military empire. 


The Proud Military Empire 
Ends Where It Began 


Seated in the Palace of Versailles, 
where 48 years ago they blew the 
trumpets of the new German Empire, 
the delegates of Germany received 
from the Allies the Terms of Peace. 

At that other meeting. long ago the 
military conquerors, with Trance 
stricken at’ their feet, sought to crush 
the French nation, and set up their 
military empire as a new force in 
Europe. 

Forty-eight years passed, and the 
Germans were back at Versailles, and 
this time the proceedings were con- 
ducted not in German, but in l'rench. 
Five German delegates, under the 
stress of deep emotion, sat in their 
chairs at a simple table in a room 
with 70 or 80 people init. There were 
representatives of nearly all the 
world; and at the head sat the Prime 
Minister of France, who rose with 
simple dignity and said these words: 

Gentlemen, Plenipotentiarics of the 
German Empire, It is neither the time 
nor the place for superfluous words 
You have: before you the accredited 
Plenipotentiaries of all the small and 
great Powers, united to fight together 
in the war that was so cruelly amposed 
upon them. The time has come wherr} 
we must settle our accounts. You have 
asked for peace. We are ready to give 
you peace. We shall present to. you | 
a book which contains our, conditions. | 

The chief.German delegate, still} 
sitting in his chair, then made a} 
speech not half so simple and not half 

so true; but it began with these 
historic words, which contain the | 
admission of the once-proud German 
Empire that its strength has been 
broken, and that its arrogance has 
brought forit the hatred of the world: 

Gentlemen, we.are deeply impressed 
\with the sublime task which has brought 
iis hither to give a durable peace to the 
world.. We are under. no illusion as to | 
the extent of our defeat and the degree | 
of, our.want of power.. We know that 
the power of the German arms ts broken. 
We know the power of the hatred | 
which we encounter here, and we have 
heard the passionate demand that the 
victors shail make us’ pay as the yan- 
guished and: shall punish those who are 
worthy of being punished. 

When these two speeches were over, 
and the great book with the terms 
of peace had been delivered, there 
was no more to be done except to 
wait. Count Rantzau took the great 
hook home, and they sat up all night 
translating it; and what they found 


The Children’s Newspaper 


THE DAY OF THE WORLD’S WRATH FOR GERMANY 
The Solemn Book of Judgment Drawn Up by the Allies and the Terrible Things That It Contains 


When the Book of Judgment that St. John saw in his dream was opened, lo ! there was an 
earthquake : the sun became black, the stars fell down, and the kings of the earth, the great 
men and the rich captains, and every bond man and free man, hid in the rocks of the moun- 
tains, saying : ‘‘ Fall on us, for the day of wrath is come’; and who shall be able to stand ? ’” 


wrongs she has committed, pay a 
large part of the money she has caused 
to be spent, return the goods she 
has stolen, and give evidence of her 
goodwill before she can be- received 
back on an equal footing into the 
community of nations. 


Germany, in fact, is to be placed 
outside the bounds, but the door is 
left open for her to come back on 
some future day. ; 


| 


Poland was I nd portions st by 
Austdia, R n 1795. It has now 
been ‘returned and the large black 
space in this map is the area of Prussia given back 

The sentence is very dramatic. It 


brings the German Empire crashing to 
the ground, andcompels the nation to 
seek prosperity in peaceful progress. 

1. It cuts off her power for evil by disarming 
her and forbidding her to set out on any more 
war adventures. 

2. It deprives her of all territory she has 
seized. wrongfully, and of all territory she is 
not fit to rule. 

3. It makes her pay in money and labour 
for the wrong she has: done to the world. 

4, It shuts her off from influence she had 
established in certain countries for her own 
ambitious purposes. 

5. It sets up a great belt of peace along her 
borders, in some places.100 miles wide, in 
which she must never put a fortress or a gun. 


The Breaking-up of the 
German Military Power 
In two months after the Treaty is 
signed the whole German Anny must be 
sent home, and no more Germans may 
be forced into the army. Conscription 


in it we sammarise here and elsewhere. 
The Peace Treaty & What It Does 


What the Peace Treaty really does 
is to say that Germany as an outcast 
from Civilisation must be confined 
within her own borders. 

No nation since the world began 
has ever been placed under. such 
amazing limitations as those now 
imposed -on this war-ruined nation 
with the second biggest population in 
Europe.. Germany is told what she 
may, do and what she must not do. 
She must not build a battleship or a 

- submarine ; must not interfere 
mn any way with certain other countries. 
She must close her arsenals and dis- 
amiss their staffs. She must right the 

4 4 oo 


she 


is abolished, and these who enlist must 
do so willingly. Not more than g6,o00 
soldiers and 4000 officers will be allowed. 

Arms and munitions shali® not be 
made in the country to a larger extent 
than its 100,000 soldiers need, and no 
more arms shall be imported. 

So the great German Army that kept 
the world in terror melts:back into the 
people and disappears. 

It is the same with the~ German 
Navy. . It must be recruited only from 
volunteers; and they must not raise the 
naval service to more than 15,000 men 


and 1500 officers, who will man’a small 


fleet of not ‘more than six battleships 


4 
six light cruisers, 12 destroyers, and 12 
torpedo-boats. No submarines will be 
allowed. No guns must be mounted 


to command the sea-passages between 
the Baltic and North The 14 


seas 


a 


May 24, 1919 


The day of the world’s wrath has come for Germany, the Allies’ Book of Judgment has been 


opened, and deep gloom has come upon that once proud empire. 


Pleasure-houses have been 


closed, and gladness has been changed to sadness ; and once again there seems to fall on the 
world from across the Rhine those moving words : ‘‘ And who shall be able to stand?” 


German submarine cables now in the 
hands of the Allies shall not be restored 
to Germany, but she shall be credited 
with their cost. 

The German fleet, therefore, will no 
longer be a menace to other nations, but 
only a strong patrol of sea-police. 

The- German air-force, naval and 
military, must be dismissed, and not, be 
revived. She must build no aircraft of 
any sort for six months. 
will 
war 


So, neither by land, Sea, or ‘air 
Germany have the power to make 
on other nations. 


The Lost Empire 
From its Empire in Europe 
abroad Germany loses through the 
a population of about 20,000,000, 


and 
war 


Surrendered to Poland 

Posen, parts of upper Silesia, and parts 
of West Prussia and East Prussia, taken 
148 years ago and since, are returned.to 
Poland. ‘They include square 
miles with nearly 5,000,000 inhabitants ; 
and may include 5000 more square miles 
and over 500,000 more people, if they 
vote for belonging to Poland rather 
than to Prussia. 

These districts were taken by Prussia 
when Poland was brutally divided be- 
tween Jtussia, Prussia, and Austria, and 
each of these countries will now give 
back freedom to their Polish inhabitants. 

The new boundary line between 
Poland and Prussia follows roughly the 
watershed between the River Vistula and 
the River Oder, and cedes valuable 
mineral districts, rich in coal, iron, and 
zinc, to-Poland. 

Danzig becomes a free port available 
for Polish trade. 


30,000 


Surrendered to France 
Alsace and Lorraine, stolen 48 years 
ago from France, are returned. They 


have an area of 5600 square miles and 
a population of 1,874,000, with valuable 
minerals and manufactures. 


The Old Storm-Centre of Europe 


Germany’s seizure of Alsace-Lorraine in 1871 
disturbed Europe-till the outbreak of the war; the 


” 


| provinces are now restored, and a ‘‘ belt of peace 


(shaded here) is fixed between France and Germany. 


The coal of the Saar coalfield is also 
awarded to France in compensation 
for the mines destroyed in’ Northern 
France, but “the territory “is* to’ be 
governed by an Triternational Comunis- 
sion, and in 15 years the people may vote 
whether to be French or German, 
Should they become German, the mines 
must be bought back from France, 


Surrendered to Belgium 

The small districts of Moresnet and 
Malmedy, which have long been dis- 
puted territory, are added to Relgium, 
Surrendered to Denmark 

Schleswig, with 3600 square milesand 
500,000 -people, may be returned to 
Denmark if the people vote for the 
change. They were wrongfully seized 
by Prussia in 1864. 

To the League of Nations 

Vart of East Prussia around Memel 
is to be surrendered to the government 
of the League of Nations. It forms a 
barrier between Prussia and |ithuama, 

Germany loses altogether in Europe 
between 30,000 and 40,000 square miles 
and at least 7,000,000 people. 

Outside Europe Germany gives up all 
her conquered colonies, with an area 
of 1,128,600 square miles and a porula- 
tion of about 13,0c0,000 people. 

Lost Territory Ovutsion Evrorr 
Afriea sq. miles Popnlaticn 


Togoland.. .. 33,700 ~—-:1,033,0c0 

Cameroons...) 101,130 2,048,500 

South-West Africa 322,450 70,500 

Itast Africa .. 384,180 7,645,500 
Asia 

IXiauchau os 200 169,¢00 
Pacific 

German New 

Guinea .. 6.) 95,160 600,060 
Samoan Islands — 1,000 24.500 


Outside Furope 1,027,820 12,209,009 


Lost TERRITORY IN TvRore 


‘Territory §q. miles Lopulation 
Alsace-Lorraine 2.) 5600 1,874.0c0 
Malmedy ee ee 400 _ 
Posen oe ee ee TI,OVO 2,.000,000 
In Prussia 2.) 2.13,000 2,400,005 


Yotals in Europe 30,000 6,674,0c0 


Paying for the Wrong She has Done 
Within the next two years Germany 

must pay a thousand million pounds ; 

and later four thousand million more. 

She must pay the damage of all boin- 
bardments from the air, sinking of ships, 
cost of prisoners, value of all property 
destroyed, and of all the forced labour 
she ele ont France and Belgium ; and 
she must return the fines she. brutally 
levied on the towns she occupied. 

Tor every ton of shipping = she 
lestroyed she must give a ton back ; she 
must give up all her ships of over 
i600 tons, half her ships between reco 
and 1600 tons, and a quarter of her 
steam-trawlers and fishing-boats.  Te- 
sides this, she must build for the Allies 
a million tous of shipping in five years. 

She musterestore all the lands and 
villages she devastated in France ami 
Belgium, and return all the things she 
stole. The coal of the Saar Coufeld 
must be bought back from France if 
the district decides at the end of 15 vears 
to belong to Germany again. Her stub- 
marine cables must be left in the hands 
of the Allies as part payment of her 
debts. All the debts from the Allies of 
Germany, for money lent to them ty 
Germany during the war, must he 
counted as debts to the Allies, and paid 
back to them by Turkey and Bulgaria. 
Aud Germany must pay the cost of the 
armies of the Allies that will occupy the 
German territories on the Rhine {cr 
15 years, or until these debts are paid. 


We give clsewhere an ABC ci the 
Treaty, which, hard as it is, only means, 
if ‘Germany sees it aright, that she 
must fit herself for peaceable living and: 
trading in mutual helpfulness after the 
manner planned for the future in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 
She ought to expect no less if. she 
sees her own conduct ariyht, and te 
world can accept no less from inser. | 
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Kiniema on a Savage Island—Remarkable New Film of A 


The Children’s Newspaper has 
secured the first rights of repro- 
duction of a serics of astonishing 
kinematograph films that have been 
taken in the South Pacific Islands. 
The pictures were obtained after an 
exciting scrics of adventures by Mr. 
Martin Johnson and his wife. 

They travelled 18,000 miles among 
the Solomon and New Hebrides 


i 


i 


Fifty curio vendors and fruit 
pediars met our ship’s 14 
passengers, but we escaped 


‘6 Qood luck,’’ cried Mrs.Jack At .Honolulu a crowd of Chinese and 
London, as we left San Francisco Hawaiian children besieged us for pennies 


happy family party 


Islands, and for 14 months they lived 
in these far-off places, in touch with 
amazing scenes of savage life and with 
actual cannibal people. Probably 
never before has the kinematograph 
reached into such depths of barbarism. 

The journey out began at San 
Francisco. They called at Honolulu 
and Samwa, and then reached Sydney, 
from where they took a schooner 


friends with ,us 


We made _ good Then Mrs. Johnson went ‘' Fidgety Fred’’ 
friends with a into high society, and gave us a 
met a Samoan _ chief vigorous dance 


a | 


The fong rollers of the 
Pacific lured us on; winds 
whispered their secrets 


At Tulagi we secured the 
services of Mr. Markham, 
and his 
the Lily 


from 


copra trader, 
30-foot cutter, 


Smoke columns rising 
islands told us 
that natives were signal- 
ling news of our arrival 


Then we dropped anchor at Tulagi, a Solomon Island trading centre, where we 
met a distinguished gentleman, called Cap because he wore one, a real dandy. 
with clothes, a bashful bridegroom, and other prominent business men seen here 


war canoes, 
savages of Owa Raha 


5 : é j 


The neighbours Gonelpad ‘The village orchestra | was presente oo. 
about us, especially one had never had a single the king of 
dressed like a Christmae-tree lesson in their tives village, while o> oe 


| 
L 
All day the iong rollers of 


the Pacific Ocean swur,: 
gently in at our feet to 


the 


it was now time to return to 
the Lily, on which we sailed 


island of. 


hf f | (rg 


; 


Here we saw a native, 
aged four, but pad- 


Malatia dling his own canoe 


Alittie Jap made 


Some natives seemed to be in a hurry 
as they glided peet in their much-painted 
ut we stayed among the 


mingled with the 
younger folk 


for Solomon Islands. They went in 
and out of the islands in small boats 
and native canoes; and the films they 
took are almost as good as a visit— 
and much less dangerous than a visit 
—and they give a wonderful impres- 
sion of these stun-bathed isles of the 
glorious Pacific Ocean. No still pictures 
can convey any impression of the peril- 
ous excitements of this trip, especially 


And wemet two 
men about town 


A terrible storm was gathering 
on the distant mountain tops 


While a fashion- 
ably dressed baby 
looked on 


dventures Among Cannibals 


when the cannibal chief Nagapate came 
face to face with the kinema, and 
was about to sacrifice the explorers 
when a British patrol boat arrived 
and frightened off the cannibals. 

This film, produced by the Ideal 
Film Renting Company, is called 
“Adventures among the Cannibals,”’ 
and it will be released all over England 
in about a month. Ask to see it. 


So we took the boat 
again for Samoa 


At Sydney we laid in a supply 
of mirrors, knives, old hats, and 
coats to supply to the Islanders 


i >. 


We took a house 
and a housekeeper 
highly recommen- 
herself 


ded by 


Near Tuiagi isa station where 
Mr. Bell, a British Government 
official, trains his police boys 


The landlord called daily for the rent, which was one 
stick of tobacco—hot water, gas and electricity not 
included, although it was declared to be situated ina 


We had a guard of 
these boys on expedi- 
tions to other islands 


highly residential district 


Mrs. Johnson 
with skulls. 


calls, he leaves his; 


Thie native was These 
dressed before he 


was photographed 


A Second Series of these Pictures Will Appear Next Week 


Private houses are decorated 
When an enemy 


Pygmies de- A 
manded hate before 
they would pose for us 


There are splendid garages for the war 
canoes, which are made of very thin 


skull wood, inlaid with mother-of-pear! 


neckidce of human teeth, a 


fashionable nose-stick, and a 
cannibal who atea Prussian officer 
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AIRSHIP’S MILLION 
“PARTS 


Shall We Fly at Twopence 
a Mile? 


STEEL AEROPLANES IN SIGHT 


By Our Aerial Correspondent 


A big Vickers airship now being built | 
at Barrow-in-Furness has over a million | 
and a half separate parts’ and a million 
and a quarter rivets. Fifty miles of | 
wire and 30,000 yards of fabric are | 
used in her construction. ; 

‘This machine is expected to take 100 
passengers to America in 48 hours, at 
a fare of twopence a mile and a speed of 
75 miles an hour, : 

A FLYING BICYCLE 

An ingenious Swiss, Mr. Duplan of | 
Geneva, has made a motor-cycle with | 
an engine of 35 horse-power, which has | 
a switching attachment to a driving | 
wheel and a propeller. ‘here are also 
folded*wings which can be outstretched 
ina few seconds and made rigid. ‘the | 
entire weight is about 44 cwt. 

The advantage of a reliable machine 
of this kind is likely to be very great. | 
lor a considerable period ordinary fliers | 
will spend much time and money in 
travelling to and from aerodromes by | 
motor-car; but the aerial bicyclist | 
after landing will fold his wings and | 


trundle off on his own wheels. | 


THE FLYING VOICE 

When the Royal Flying Corps wade 
its first small telephone for use in aero- | 
planes and seaplanes, the range at which | 
a pilot could speak clearly was about | 
12 miles. This was very useful on the | 
battle front; but much more was! 
required to make the wireless telephone 
useful in long-distance flights. 

Now a London firm of electricians | 
which made thousands of wireless sets | 
for British pilots and observers in| 
France, claims to have perfected a! 
mechanism by means of which airmen | 
can communicate with ships for 200) 
miles. This high tension set, which! 
weighs only 50 pounds, has _ been | 
adopted by one competitor in the race | 
across the Atlantic. 

HISTORY OF A PLANE 


The first American-built battleplane 
has now been put in the United States 
National Museuin. 

It is a historic plane. Built in Octo- 
her, 1917, by Wilbur Wright's old 
company, the de FI 4 was of enormous 
value for military tests, and 2500 ex- 
periments have been made on it. 

It has made 4000 flights, has been in 
the air 1078 hours, and has travelled 
111,000 miles. Its maximum speed is 
122 miles. It can land at 88 miles an 
hour, and its weight with a full load is 
3800 Ib 
WILL AEROPLANES BE MADE OF STEEL ? 

Modern flying machines are little 
more than improved bdx kites fitted 

* with engines. They are about as primi- 
tive as the canoe of a South Sea islander. 

The metal-built flying machine is 
likely to be the craft of civilisation. It 
began to appear in both England and 
Germany during the last months of the 
war, and only when it is perfected and 
brought into general use will our aerial 
services be as safc as our ocean liners. 

There are many advantages in doing 
away with structures of wood and linen. 
The timber and fabric lead to disastrous 
fires, both from back-firing engines and 
leaking petrol, and from damaged petrol 
tanks in bad landings. Wooden machines 
continually warp, and need constant 
overhauling and repair, while the linen 
fabric rapidly loses strength in sunlight. 

Messrs. Boulton and Paul, one of the 
leading British firms of aeroplane 
designers, announce that they have 
discovered something far better than 
chemically treated linen or cotton for 
the supporting surfaces of flying 
machines, but it may be 18 months 
before machines with the new sort of 
wings come into use. ¢ 


a 


The Children’s Newspaper 


Meanwhile, great advances are being |" 


made in the use of metal. In spite of 
the fact that metal weighs more than 
wood, the new metal machines are both 
lighter and stronger than those built 
from the finest qualities of spruce. ‘Fhe 
big all-metal machines show large gains 
Mm weight-saving, and promise to pre- 
Serve their strength and rigidity for years. 
This is a very important matter, for it 
will reduce the cost of carrying pas- 
sengers, mail, and caro, 
BOOKINGS FOR AIR JOURNEYS 


Passengers and goods from London to 
Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
<dinburgh are being booked by the 
Handley Page Line, and, if the inter- 
national air agreement is signed, bookings 
may be extended to France and Italy. 

Two-engined machines will be used at 
a reduced speed of 7o miles an hour. 

he saving in petrol effected at this low 


As they were 5000 years ago 


fuel, 


speed means not only less cost in 


but more carrying space for cargo and 
passengers. The price of the double- 
engined machine 1s £9400, as against 
the price of {2900 for a faster single- 
engined Handley Page, but as_ the 
| cOstlier machine can carry a ton of cargo 
and eight passengers, while the cheaper 
craft can carry only two passengers and 


600 pounds of freight, the air "bus fares 


will be cheaper. 


THE MAP-MEN 
Five Great British Figures 
British Common- 


On our map ot the 


| weaith are five typical men whose work 


led on to the colonisation or conquest of 
parts of each of the continents. 


General Wolfe, who, by the con- 
quest of Quebec in 1759, may be said 
to have founded the Canadian Dominion 
as a British possession, will live always 
in romance as well as in history, for he 
died in the hour of victory on the 
Heights of Abraham in the city he had 
won. He is now honoured in Quebec in 
company with Montcalm, the gallant 
French general. he defeated. Canada, 
with an area of about nearly four 
million square miles and a population of 
over eight millions, is the largest of the 
overseas dominions. ° 


Captain Cook, the navigator, was the 
discoverer of Australia ia 1769, and the 
populating of the colony began in 1788. 
Tasmania had been discovered by 
Tasman, a Dutchman, in 1642. 


. General Clive represents the con- 
quest of India by his great victory of 
Plassey in 1757, which brought Bengal 
under British influence and began the 
series of gradual advances that have. 
now given us the government of 244 
million people, with a protecting power 
over 71 millions more. 


Cecil Rhodes, by his great foresight 
and marvellous energy, extended British 
influence in South Africa, believing that 
it would one day reach from Cairo to 
the Cape. Today a great union of 
British and Dutch dominates the pro- 
gress of the southern continent. 


Lord Kitchener may be taken as 
representing the consolidation of our 
Protectorate in Egypt whereby the 
Nile Valley was saved from the inroads 
of religious savagery, and a period of 
great prosperity started in that ancient 
cradle of civilisation, 


LOOK FOR THE 
GREAT BEAR 


Sweeping Across the 
Changing Sky 


WHAT OUR DESCENDANTS 
WILL NOT SEE 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


At this time of the year the famous 
group of stars known as Ursa Major, 
or the Great Bear, are directly overhead 
in the evening. 

The most striking part of this great 
constellation is the famous seven stars 
forming the hindquarters and_ tail of 
the mythical monster which mankind, 
for at least 5000 years, has associated 
with the Great Bear. : 

Since the dawn of history this par- 
ticular group of stars has been an 
object of great interest to all peoples 
north of the Equator; in this country 
they have been known as the Plough 
and as Ning Charles's Wain, or Wazon., 


Little Bear’s Tail 

Aratus, the Greek astronomer, writing 
nearly 300 vears before the birth of 
Christianity, says that Two Lears 
moved round the North Pole, his refer- 
ence including the Tittle DBear, a 
smaller but similar group still closer to 
the Pole—indeed, the tip. of the Little 
Bear's tail is the Pole star itself, 

Still more ancient is the Babylonian 
reference to these stars as the Chariot, 
while students of the almost prehistoric 
Arvan writings find that their name for 
them also means a bear. 

In far-Fastern countries the four 
stars of the square are known as the 
Bier, while the three tail stars are 
called the Three Mourners that follow it. 

Such are the fanciful ideas with which 
men through past ages have associated 
with these remarkable stars, about 
which they knew very little indeed. 
They looked and wondered; but far 
more wonderful, and = grander than 
anything people could have imagined, 
are the actual facts that we now know 
concerning them. These seven stars 
are, of course, great suns like our own, 
but very, very much larger. Mizar, the 
last but one in the tail, is forty times 
the size of our sun. 


Like a Flight of Birds 


The patient study of astronomers 
has found out that five of them, and also 
the companion of Mizar—the small 
star Alcor--are obviously all members 
of one family of suns, each with 
companion suns or glowing plancts 
revolving round, and, although they are 
inconceivable distances apart, they are 
all flying through space in the same 
direction like a flight of birds. Some- 
thing has impelled them, and is direct- 
ing or leading them, on this particular 
course, though what that something is 
no man knows. The other two stars, 
Dubhe—-Arabic for bear—the brightest 
of the seven, and Eta, at the end of the 
tail, are travelling in the opposite way 
in different directions, Dubhe approach- 
ing us at nearly 3000 miles a minute. 


The Changing Stars - 


But the great family of five stars, 


‘with all its companions, is speeding 


away from us at about a thousand miles 
a minute, on an oblique course across the 
sky sufficient to alter appreciably the 
present grouping of the constellation— 
so much so that in the course of, say, 
20,000 years the Wagon, or Plough, 
appearance will have entirely gone. 
The second of our pictures shows the 
positions of the stars in relation to each 
other 5000 years ago, from) which it will 
be seen that the resemblance to a chariot 
is decidedly more marked. 

So’ that even the groups of stars are 
changing in the sky, and the heavens 
are not the same from age to age; and 
our descendants in some far-off day will 
not see the familiar Great Bear as 
we have always known it in the starry 
firmament. G. F. M. 
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THE EMPIRE AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH - 


WHY ONE FELL AND THE 
* OTHER STANDS 


British Family of Nations 
Founded in Freedom 


DOMINIONS AND THEIR HEROES 


Nearly four and a half centuries ago Sir 
Walter Raleigh founded the British Empire. 
They cut off his head in the Tower, but the 
British Empire stands. 


Nearly half a century ago Prince Bismarek : 
founded the German Empire. They loaded him 
with honours, but the German Empire {s gon>. 

Empires come and-empires go, but Freedom 
lives for ever. 

There is that in the British Empire 
which nothing on earth can vefeat—- 
the spirit of justice ; there was thet in 
the German Empire which can never 
endure— the spirit of brute force. It is 
buta year or two ago that the Chancellor 
of the German Empire exclaimed, 
“The days ot the Bntish Empire are 
numbered,” but it is not the British 
Empire that has passed away. It lives 
because it is not so nnich an Empire as 
a mighty Commonwealth; ana the 
Children’s Newspaper means to speak 
of it and think of it always as cur 
British Commonwealth, : 


Democratic Empire 


We are not an Empire under the 
supreme dominion of an emperor; we 
are a Commonwealth of Nations, a 
British Family of free peoples, and our 
power remains today, the greatest 
power for freedom in the world, because, 
while other empires have been governed 
by Autocracy, ours is the first J»emo- 
cratic Empire of the world. 


In the next page is our Empire Day . 


map of the British Commonwealth, 
each main part with the name ot its 
discoverer, founder, or consolidator. 
This vast community of nations has a 
total population of about 442 millon 
people, over one-fourth of all mankind. | 
Its area is about twelve and three- 


quarter million square miles, or one- - 


fourth of the earth’s surface. 

The population of the Motherland is 
rather more than one-tenth éf the whole 
Empire, and its area rather less than 2 
hundredth part. 

No other flag than ours flies over such 
a variety of inhabitants or of natural 
productions, as this great concourse of 
peoples. Our Commonwealth extends 
to every climate, has its share in every 
continent, and trading centres in every 
ocean and almost every sea. 

The existence of this vast community 
of nations, in face of the natural 
jealousies of the world, has been made 
possible by its freedom and the use to 
the world of its practical enterprise. 

The growth of the Empire has been 
very rapid. Two hundred years ago 
it could scarcely be said to exist, its only 
considerable overseas area being the 
region now known as the United States 
and separated from it. 


The Flag on the Continents 


Though, until the Peace is signed, the’ : 


Canadian Dominion, with Newfound-.; 
land, has been the largest tract of. 
British territory, it will be exceeded — 
presently by the area administered by 
the British in Africa. There the Com- ' 
monwealth will control 44 million square 
miles and a population of over 00! 
millions after the Teague of Nations: 
mandate is in force. : 

The area of the Australian Commor- 
wealth with New Zealand -exceeds 
3 million square miles and has a popu- 
lation of 6 millions—the next largest 
white population to Canada, New 
Zealand, with its 104,000 square miles 
and 1,100,000 inhabitants, did not attract 
emigrants until 18.40. 

The South American Continent makes 


the smallest contribution to the British - 


Commonwealth—-about 90,000 square }, 


miles and 320,000 inhabitants. 


PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


A smile A Kaffir Hong Kong 


South African A child of Tonga A Little Zulu child Red Indian A Dyak of 
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Bushman Labrador maiden Baby Eskimo and mother girl North Borneo from Sudan 
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THE AREAS SHADED IN THIS MAP, AND THE ISLANDS NAMED, ARE THE AREAS OF THE BRITISH ‘COMMONWEALTH 
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{ The meling of ice and 
snow and the summer 
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Chinese rivers to rise 


Many icebergs are break- 
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This Week in History 
May 25. Emerson born at Boston, U.S.A., 1803 
26. Orange Free S:ate became British, 1990 
27. Petrograd founded, 1702 
28. Thomas Moore, poet, born in Dublin, 1779 
29. Diaz, discoverer of the C: pe, died at sea, 1500 
30. Peace of Paris signed, 1814 
31. Peace signed at Pretoria, 1902 


Heaviest Rains of May 


The wettest parts of the world in May, where over 
eight inches of rain fatls, are shown shaded 


_AMERICAf 
iCalama 
CHILE 


playing winter games 


On May 29 the sun will be in total eclipse 
along a wide track crossing Africa and German Colonies taken over by the League of Nations 
South America. British astronomers will are marked black. They include Kiauchau and 
watch it at Sobral and Prince’s Island the Marshall, Caroline, and Samoan Islands 
. . NEW 
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Earth's Most Cloudless Region 


An expedition has gone to Calama, in Chile, 
to study the sun. This part has been chosen 
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They That Take the 
~ Sword 


They that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword. — It is 
the law of God that never fails. 


_ The German Empire carved 
its way through the world with 
the sword ; it built up its power 
with the sword; and it has 
perished with the sword. It is a 
lesson and a warning for the 
victors and the vanquished. 


We should have hearts of 
granite if we*did not feel the 
tragedy and pity of the fall of 
Germany. It is the most appall- 
ing thing that has happened since 
the Roman Empire murdered 
Christ. But we should have eyes 
as blind as bats if we did not sce 
in this great tragedy the pitiless 
fulfilment of Nature’s law. 
Germany has greatly suffered, 
she has greatly sinned, and the 
judgment is just. 

What is her crime, and what 
is her punishment ? 


THE CRIME 


Plotting and starting a world war which killed 
or wounded... .. .. .. 40,000,000 men 
and cost the world in money £40,000,000,000 


THE PUNISHMENT 
Loss of an Empire of 1,000,000 sq. miles 
Loss of about 20,000,000 citizens 
Fine of £5000,000,000 
Loss of three-quarters of her iron 
Loss of one-third of her coal 
Return of stolen goods and lands 
Surrender of 14 submarine cables 
Reconstruction of war-ruined areas 
Replacing all Jost ships 
Abolition of fighting forces 
Emperor tried as a criminal 
Must maintain Oceupation Army 
Ports and rivers internationalised 


We may think it hard, but it} 


is the insurance of Civilisation 
against a nation that betrayed 
the world. Those who think 
the Treaty cruel should remem- 
ber that not by one act or word 
1028 Germany shown her peni- 
tence for the incalculable suffer- 
ing she inflicted on mankind, 
and penitence is the way to 
salvation. Till the world can 
trust Germany hard terms are a 
stern necessity, and when Ger- 
many can be trusted once again 
the League of Nations can be 
trusted to help her back into 
the family of civilised peoples. 


If the Peace Treaty passes a 
terrible sentence on Germany for 
its crimes, it sets up in the 
League of Nations a Court of 
Mercy which will welcome and 
respond to any sign of grace 
beyond the Rhine. That is the 
hope of the Treaty. It seeks to 
annihilate the rule of the sword 
and opens the door to universal 
peace. If the punishment is 
greater than they can bear, so was 
the grief they inflicted on the 
orld and justice is stern. 


We hope Germany will grow 
strong again and win by her own 
redemption her way into the 
League of Nations; but those 
who stride the earth with swords 
will not find a bed of roses when 
they fall. A. M. 


HILDRENS NEWSPAPER 
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The Wonder World 
HE aeroplane is going to make it 
a wonderful world, they say; 
we shall sce almost anything we want 
to see and be home in a day or two. 


But it has always been a wonderful | 


world; and, as for seeing things, I met 
a friend who had just seen Shakespeare’s 
will, and I, in an hour or two, had had 
a peep at Jack Cade’s house, had seen 
the place where ‘Trevithick died after 
making the first locomotive; had 
stood by the grave of the man who 
brought the first lime-trees and the first 
paper to England ; and had had tea at 
a Lord Mayor’s house which was once 
Dick Turpin’s Inn. Wedo not really need 
the aeroplane to make life interesting. 


A Rest from his Labours 
& 


What Germany Must Do and What She | | 


Must Not Do 
‘Tue day must come when we shall 
trust the (Germans once again, 
but the distrust all nations feel towards 
her is plainly scen in the Peace Treaty. 
She may not even increase the 
number of her Customs officers or 
her forestry officials. She may not send 
a political message over her own wireless 
system without asking permission. 
This land of military manceuvres is 
never tomanceuvre with a dozen soldiers 
any more. She may not have more 
than a few thousand sailors. She must 
even allow her creditors to pay to us 
the money they owe her. She must 
hand to France certain buildings in Rot- 
terdam and certain tugs on Dutch rivers. 
She must not build a flying machine 
till permission is given ; she must never 
build another submarine ; t 
even told that she must build her 
trains in a way that suits the Allies. 
It is terrible to be a defeated nation, 
but it is more terrible still to deserve it. 


@ 
A Child’s Prayer for the Day 


The day returns and brings us the petty 
round of irritating concerns and duties. 

Help us to play the man. Help us to per- 
form them with laughter and kind faces. 
Let cheerfulness abound with industry. 

Give us to go blithely on our business 
all this day, bring us to our resting beds 
weary and content and undishonoured, and 
grant us in the end the gift of sle2p. . 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Children's” NM ewspuper 
THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


and she is: 


vy) 
Sq ert 
(FLEETWAY HOUSE 


The New World in the Treaty 
A! r Treaty will 


men hope the Peace 


bring in the new world, but how | 
much of the new world, one wonders, is 
in this great document itself ? Has 
wireless telegraphy ever been mentioned 
in a Peace before ? Or flying machines ? 
Or motor cars? Or tanks? It helps 
us to remember that the world does 
move if we realise that all these things 
have becor what they are in the 
world since the last big treaty of peace. 
@ 
The Lord Chancellor’s Bath 

W'! orry the Lord Chancellor 
annot have his bath. He has 

just asked for a new bath for his official 
residen 1 house with 33 rooms and 
only one bathroom But the House of 
Commons has refused to supply a new 
bath, apparently on the ground that a 
Lord Chancellor with £10,000 a year can 
look alter these things for himself. It 
is a pity, but Parliament never has 
roubled very much about baths. It 


ty of our people 
to live in houses without bathrooms, 
id] it was only the heroic insistence of 
lovd George that secured a bath 
house 
George 
Prime Abiniste t this country 


Downing 


Proverb of the Day 


“THOU SHALT 


In | 


1an count complaining of war-makers 
at the Peace Conference: 

People Who Live in Glass Houses Should 
Not Throw Sione; 


Britain Will Be There 
~oOME people have been saying that 
Ne our country, while .bearing the 
heaviest burden of the war, has missed 
its chief international honours. M. 
Clemenceau has been chairman of the 
Peace Conference, and Mr. Wilson has 
been the statesman most talked of. 
But whenever work is to be done 
Britain is there doing it; and it is a 
British civil servant who is to organise 
the League of Nations at Geneva. 
On Sir James Eric Drummond. the 


responsibility will largely rest fer making 
the League fulfil, the hopes of man- 
kind. Presidents and Premiers will 
ehange ; he will-remain. No one better 
could have been chosen. Sir Eric goes 
from our Foreign Office to take up his 
post. He knows probably more about 
the inner working of the chief offices 
of the Great Powers than any other 
man. When work is wanted Britain 


will again be there. 


= 


bry 
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NOT 
The Power Behind the Peace 


As far as wrong ever can be over- 
taken and righted the Treaty of Peace 
clears up the cruel past of Germany. 
Her account is made up; her debt tas 
| to be paid. But what of the future ? 
| The League of Nations will cive Ger- 
| many a fair chance of pursuing honestiy 
/all good aims; but what if feelings of 
hate and revenge live and grow in 
| German hearts, and the future iz-only a 
| time of waiting for more war ? 
behind the principle: that 
underlie the Covenant of the Leayue, 
the world can only be kept safe fron: a 
revival of war by such a show of strength 
that lawless force must know it woul! 
fail; and for this purpose it is pro- 
posed that the British and American 
Parliaments shall seek the approval of 
the League of Nations to a pledge they 
will give to France that should she 
ever again, without provocation, b> 
attacked by Germany, they wiil unite 
in her defence. 

To that pledge, sanctioned by the 
|conscience of the world, every heart 
should utter a strong Yes. The pledge 
| will be a warning ‘‘ Thou shalt not,” 
which no nation would dare to resist. 
| Every lover of peace may favour 
this pledge of war against war, for it is 
| the surest guarantee of Peacc. 


| Then, 


TIP-CAT 
No use on Peace Day: Dui bells. 
® e ® 


What the Hun is asking about the 
new watch on the Rhine: Will it go? 


® >) ® 


Game for those left out in the cold: 
Draughts. 
® © ® 
| Mr. Churchill’s message to the 
| American Aero Conference was. ‘ May 
| air unite us.” He didn’t say what air, 
| but it may, if we all unite in singing it. 
® © ® 
| We have it from Sir Janics Owen tit 
;one human being is worth milhons ot 
dogs. We wonder which one he means. 


| ae ee 
| Where the masses are 
| the classes: At school. 


Cc) ® rc) 
Why should people be. 
surprised at the number 
|of bald heads in Parlia- 
ment? Some members 
had a close shave on 
the poll, and others were 
much too excited to 
keep their hair on. 

| ® ® 
Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones asks, “* Why not 
/educate our children in 
building houses?” It 
is no good presenting 
them with a box of 


2 : PETER PUCK 
| bricks as long as their wants To KNOW 
|parents give them the what time the 
| wrong kind of plaster. acest onpigg 
® © Piccadilly Circus 


Still to be seen in 
| cricket battery. 
| ® ® ® 
| Nottingham is said to have recaptured 
the glove industry from Germany. This 
is a death-blow to the hidden hand. 
® CO) @ 


Where had the kidney bean? 

the Brussel sprout. 
® ® © 

Mr. Cole told the Coal Commission 
that in future, ‘ if the employer has nu 
particular competence he may havc to gv 
and work underground.”’ If he has no un 
derstanding he will have to stand umder. 


the field—the : 


To see 
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ABC 
Of the Peace Treaty 


.+ returned to France 


Alsace .,. 
».100,000 men only 


Army .... 


Battleships ..Germany may have six 
Belgium ....given Malmedy district 
..set up as new State 


Bulgaria ....must pay Allies all war 
debts she owes Germany 


Cables...... 14 surrendered to Allies 

China ......freed from German treaties 

Colonies . surrendered to League of 
Nations 


Conscription abolished in Germany 
Crimes of war to be punished 
Cruisers .....Germany may have six 


Danzig ..... becomes a free city 
Destroyers ..Germany may have 12 
Elbe ........ river to be international 
Flying ......forbidden in German Army 
Gups..... ...none allowed within 31 


nffles of France 


Heligoland.. .stripped of its defences 
Holland .....to surrender the Waiser 


_Jnternational Court of Justice set up 


.takes over German rights 


Japan ..... ; 
in China 


Kiauchau....German rights go to Japan 
Kiel ...... . Canal open to all nations 


established. and must be 


League ‘ 
of Nations recognised by Germany 
Liberia . .freed from German treaties 


Lorraine..... returned to France 
Louvain . library to be replaced 
Luxembourg treed from German treaties 


Mandatary§ to rule German Colonies 
Powers for League of Nations 

Memel ...... separated from Gurmany 

treed from German treaties 


Morocco..... 

Wavy ...... 36 ships and 16,500 men; 
only allowed ; 

Niemen . .Tiver to be international 


O:cupation..for fifteen years in Ger- 
armies many, paid for by Germans 
Oder River ..to be intcrnational 


Poison Gas ..manutacture forbidden 


Poland ...... to have parts of Prussia 

Ports...... ..to be open to Allies 

Questions... .in dispute settled by the 
League of Nations 


Reparation ..for all wrongs 

Rhine....... bridges pass to Franc 

Saar Coalfield coal to be surrendered 
to France 

Saar Valley ..controlled by League 15 
years, when people vote for 
France or Germany 

Schleswig....to decide between Ger- 

many or going tack to 
Denmark 

Shantung....Gcrman rights to go to 

; Japan 

Ships Sunk...to be replaced 

Siam........ {reed from German treaties 

Silesia ...... part of it to be Polish 

Stolen Goods to be replaced 

Submarines = rot allowed in Germany 


Taxes ......must not be unfair to 
. Allies 

Torpedo Boats Germany may have 12 

Turkey......must pay Allies all war 


debts she owes Germany 


Uim........ Danube below Ulm to be 
international 


Vistula...,..western watershed to 
divide Prussia from Poland 


War Material not allowed to be stocked 
in Germany 

X-Kalser .. to be tried 

Young Men. .not to be trained for war 


Zeppelins.....all to be surrendered 


SEEING INSIDE A 
STEEL BAR 


Growing Powers of X-Ray Men 
WORKERS IN A SAFETY CABINET 


By Our ScientiNe Expert 

A tadpole’s stomach after it had 
enjoyed a hearty meal, the delicate 
structure of cherry blossom, the inside 
of a three-inch high-explosive shell, the 
entire contents ot a watch, the inner 
parts of an aeroplane engine—all these 
and many more wonderful things have 
been photographed with the new X- 
rays, and were shown a few days ago 
at the Royal Society. 

The new X-rays are really light rays, 
only they are produced by much 
shorter waves of light than can be 
distinguished by the human eye. The 
shorter these invisible waves are, the 
more easily they penetrate rock and 
steel, revealing valuable metals in 
specimens of rock and ore, and detecting 
flaws in castings of metals which might 
lead to fatal accidents. 

A fault in the petrol-feed pipe of an 
aeroplane engine carburetter was taken 
by photographing the entire interior of 


THE DREAM COME TRUE 


Vy Uy, Y WLLL’ 


the carburetter on a large plate, with an 
exposure of only two seconds ! “The main- 
spring and hairspring of a watch, with 


every cog-wheel and every delicate part 
of mechanism, were seen with vivid dis- 
tinctness in a photograph taken /Arongh 
the watch with the rays, 

So great is the power of these rays to 
penetrate metal that a new apparatus 
now being made in London is expected 
to be able to show a flaw in the middie 
of a piece of steel nine inches thick ; and 
a slight difference in thickness of the 
two-hundredth part of an inch in the 
steel is clearly shown, 

Fifteen horse-power is required to 
generate the electricity for producing 
these rays; a current of a thousand 
times the \oltage used for electric lamps 
is needed to illuminate the tube which 
generates them. There is great danger 
in using them, as they produce serious 
and incurable, discases in the skin: 
and the man who operates the tube has 
to be protected by standing in an isolated 
cabinet heavily lined with lead. 

The progress of producing the rays 
has leapt forward far beyond our know- 
ledge’ of how to protect those who use 
them, and the men who do this work 
run many risks. 

But the safety of human life depends 
upon the perfection of the various parts 
of a machine. 
turbine has been known to wreck the 
entire machinery ; a flaw in the base of 
a shell once killed a whole gun crew, 


Yi mies Y) Wy, 


A Haw in the shaft of a: 


LIKE A HOUSE THAT |SUNSET’S GREEN RAY 


JACK. BUILT 


Curious Mussel Story 
A RIDE ON A STICKLEBACK: 


Cats and clover, pied wagtails and 
sheep, rats and plague—these are all 
well-known links in a sort of scientific 
“house that Jack built.’’ Another 
worth thinking over is the link between 

sttons and freshwater fishes. 

The story is this. A considerable 
proportion of the little pearl-buttons in 
everyday use are cut from the shells of 
the large pearl oysters which live in 
many seas, but many others are cut 
from the shells of freshwater mussels 
fished in the rivers of Canada. 

Now, it is a peculiarity of almost all the 
freshwater mussels that the mother 
mollusc does not liberate her tiny pin- 
head-like young ones unless some fish is 
close by. Sometimes it is one particular 
kind of fish, and.one only that, so to 
speak, pulls the trigger, or serves as the 
“liberating stimulus.” In Britain it is 
often a stickleback, in Canada a gar-pike. 

In any case, on to the gills or fins of 
some fish or other the tiny young fresh- 


Peter Puck: And Mine, 90, Mr. President ! 


water mussels fasten themselves with 
sticky mooring threads and toofhlets on 
the edge of their shell-valves. They live 
for a tortnight or so at the expense of 
the fish, feeding on its juices, and then 
drop off to begin -their independent life 
in the bed of the stream. So we see 
that, since the life of river-mussels can- 
not be continued without the assistance 
of freshwater fishes, the link between 
fishes and buttons is plain. 


A Fish that Carries 1000 Mussels 

Now, it is very interesting to find that 
in Ontario and elsewhere it has recently 
become the custom to keep suitable 
freshwater fishes in a great vat, so that 
they may be artificially infected with 
the young stages of the river mussels. 
A fish nay carry over a thousand larval 
mussels, which soon drop off and do 
not seem much trouble to their bearer. 

In two years a mussel from an 
artificially infected fish may have a 
shell big enough to be cut into buttons. 
Acircular saw is used to cut the shell into 
discs, which may be split if they are thick 
enough. The discs are afterwards polished 
and pierced with holes. 

It is interesting to learn that a know- 
ledge of the life-history of the mussels 
is being used to secure a ready supply 
of river-mussels,, and that care is also 
being taken to prevent over-fishing. 


Playing Cricket—by C. B. Fry 
next week 


More Witnesses of Natural 


Phenomenon 
OFTEN SEEN AT BLACKPOOL 


Still letters come about the green ray 


of the setting sun as it dips below the 
horizon. 
generally supposed that this phenome- 
non was only seen at the Equator, but 
already we have heard of it at the Isle 
of Man; and now a good fiiend of the 
Children’s Newspaper, Mr. Allen Clarke, 
a Lancashire journalist who has written 
some capital books, declares that the 
green ray is often seen at Blackpool. 


It appears to chave been 


They call it the green flash, he says + 


and in his entertaining books on Wind- 
mill Land (published by Dent) Mr. 
Clarke writes thus of this beautiful sight : 


Sometimes when the seathorizon is 
clear and we can sce the sun’s parting 
dip, there is a marvellously beautiful 
phenomenon which we call the green 
flash. As thre sun seems to be sinking 
in the water, the orb rapidly becomes 
only half a circle, and then a segment, 
looking like a goldfish. Quickly this 
‘drops lower, and then, just as the last 
gold speck of the sun disappears, there 
is a brilliant brief scintillation, as of a 
wondrous green jewel, very much like 
the sparkle of Sirius, the brightest star 
in the heavens, invisible during the 
summer nights in our latitude, but 
seen in the winter and spring. 

Indeed, on beholding this glorious 
sight one feels it is like a gleam from 
fairyland or from the crown of Neptune. 
or from a gem on the golden hair o! 
some mermaid princess. 

‘As to the cause,’ adds Mr. Clarke, 
“mayitnot bethelast beamsof the sun 
slanting through the crest of a wave 7” 

From Crewe, Mr. A. T. Walley writes : 

In the very late nineties, when I was 
living in the outskirts of Wolver- 
hampton, I was in my garden one even- 
ing when I noticed the atmosphere and 
surroundings take the tint of a light- 
green colour, the grass and leaves of 
trees and plants turning a vivid dark 
green. The phenomenon only lasted : 
few minutes, and then everything went 
normal again. If this was not the green 
ray, what was it ? 


BRITISH GUN 
AT NAPOLEON’S HEART 


Two Queer Stories 
EMPEROR'S REMAINS IN LONDON 


When our sailors, headed by Sir 
David Beatty, were taken, a little while 
ago, to the tomb of Napoleon, in Paris, 
how many of them knew, we wonder, 
that we have parts of Napoleon’s body 
in London? Not one person in a 
million is aware of it, but part ot 
Napoleon’s body is here in the centre 
of the British capital. 

When Napoleon died a post-mortem 
examination of his body was n:ade, and 
two small specimens of his internal 
organs were given to Sir Astley Cooper, 
a famous English surgeon. ‘They passed 
to the College cf Surgeons, and there 
they are to this day, preserved in spirits. 

Concerning the remains of Napoleon 
there is a queer story told of the grand- 
father of Sir Arthur Sullivan, whose 
music all soldiers love. This man, on 
the night Napoleon died in the melan- 
choly house on St. Helena, volunteered 
to mount guard by the body. 


He was nodding, almost asleep, 
when, hearing a flop and a splash, he 
fired just in time. .An enormous rat 
had seized the dead F-mperor’s heart, 
and was dragging it away from where 
it lay in water in a silver ewer. That 
heart is now treasured in the Napoleon 
Tomb, in Paris; but how many 
Parisians know that an old English gun 
preserved for them that heart which in 
life sought,the déstruction of England ? 
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NICHOLAS BORISSOFF. TWELVE MOLLY COTTON- 
AND HIS FRIENDS aie 


. How Their Children Are Eati 
MISERIES OF ROYALTIES Pee ri ied taal 
IN EUROPE 


When we have a horse idle in the 
Saved by British Battleships stable we say it is eating its head off; 
P.S. TO CRIMEAN WAR 


but the rabbits of Australia are almost 
eating the heads off cattle and sheep. 

If anyone in this world has envied 
the state of royalties, he must feel now 


During the early part of last century 
a dozen rabbits were taken from England 

how foolish he was. Over half of I:urope 

kings, princes, and royal dukes, with their 


to the Antipodes, and today their 
families, are more or less fugitives. 


We have already told of the safe 
arrival in Europe of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas and his friends. Now it is 
known that among them was Empress 
Marie of Russia, mother of the murdered 
Tsar and sister of Queen Alexandra. She 
has now arrived in England. 

It was known in England some time 
ago that Empress Marie had fled for 
safety to her Crimean country house 
at Yalta; and to give her a chance of 
escape if danger should thicken around 
her, the British Government sent one 
of our super-dreadnoughts, the Mari- 
borough, to cruise by the Crimean coast. 


The Royal Luggage 

To Yalta, long the favourite country 
home of Russian royalties, also came 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, who had 
becn in the earlier days of the war the 
popular commander-in-chief of the Kus- 
sian Army. Nicholas and his brother 
Peter, who accom yanied him, were 
yrandsons of the Tsar Nicholas L., 
against whom, 65 years ago, the British 


descendants simply baffle calculation. 


Molly Cotton-Tail 


There have been bad rabbit plagues 
before, but this year the furry hosts are 
claiming a third of the natural food of 
the continent. The fodder left for the 


and French were fighting the Crimean 
War. And the last unfortunate Tsar 
was also a grandson of Nicholas [. 

As far as we know, the Russian people 
had no reason for feeling dislike for the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, much Icss for 
treating him with cruelty, and, indeed, 
the country folks round Yalta seem to 
have been kindly disposed towards him 
and his royal friends. He, the once 


farmer's Stock is reduced by the rabbits 
to two-thirds of what it should be. 
Cattle and sheep perish from lack of 
nourishment ; wheat attains nothing 
like its proper production. 

An official estimate shows that 
during the last forty years the damage 
done by Australian rabbits reaches 
£120,000,000, all from the descendants 
of a dozen four-footed emigrants. 

—_—__——— 


mighty commander-in-chiel, arrived at 
Yalta with only a single trunk. Twenty- 
five soldiers were set outside the house. 


Under Sentence of Death 

No letters or newspapers were allowed 
to reach them, and they were fed on the 
plainest food—broth and sour bread, 
with no meat. But they behaved with 
such patient dignity that when a second 
body of soldiers was sent with machine- | 
guns to take their lives, the first squad | 
of guards refused to allow the massacre. 
For eight days sentence of death hung 
over them, but their friendly guards 
remained firm against violence. 

When the Germans made their way 
as far as Yalta, after the Bolsheviks 
had submitted to them under the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk, the Grand Duke 
refused to see them, or to take from 
their hands the safety they offered him 
against the violence of his own country- 
men, aud he preserved the same attitude 
of distant dignity when the British 
offered him protection. 

At last, however, as the Bolsheviks 
were approaching, he consented to 
escape by night with the rest of the 
royal fugitives; and the whole party, 
numbering over seventy, with the 
vrand dukes under the simple names of 
Nicholas and Peter Borissoff, were con- 
veyed by the dreadnought Marlborough | 
to an island in the Sea ‘of Marmora. | 


SWEET SUFFOLK OWL 


Sweet Suffolk owl, so trimly dight 
With feathers, like a lady bright, 
Thou sing’st alone, sitting by night—~ 
“Te whit! Te whoo!” 


Thy note that forth so freely rolls 

With shrill command the mouse con- 
trols ; 

{ And sings a dirge for dying souls— 

“Te whit! Te whoo!” 


Crimean Memories 

There they, separated, Nicholas and 
Peter Borissoft and their wives, tamilies, 
and friends going to Genoa for the beau- 
tiful Italian Riviera, while the Empress 

Marie came to England. 
What_a strange part the Crimea has} 
in the stor: } 


DISCOVERY WORTH £10,000,000 
A report on the radium properties of 


omanofis | The arbitrary | 500 grains of radium may be expected 


of the proud ruling; Colorado and Utah show that at least 


of the. Licey 


GREAT LIGHT 
MYSTERY 
EXPEDITION TO SOLVE IT 


What Happens to Star’s Rays 
Passing the Sun? 


SUN’S ECLIPSE MAY 
ANSWERAN OLD QUESTION 


On May 29 aS many astronomers as 
| can overcome the difficulties of obtaining 
passages will assemble in North-East 
Brazil and North-West Africa (see map) 
to examine a total eclipse of the sun; 
but among the assemblage of instru- 
ments set up to observe it will be some 
with which the observers hope to answer 
a question that has been in dispute since 
the days of Sir Isaac Newton. 

The answer will interest the astrono- 
mers, who, indeed, would be willing to 
sacrifice all their other observations to 
find it correctly, but it is of a more pro- 
found interest to those scientific men who 
are seeking to find out what matter is, 
and what light and electricity are, and 
why tliere is such a thing as gravity, and 
how and why all these forces act. 


What is Light ? 

The great question is—‘' livhat is the 
nature of light2’’ And the answer which 
some expect might revolutionise the very 
nature of thought itself. 

When we see a star the ray of light 
comes from it through billions of miles 
ina straight line to our eyes. T-or more 
than two hundred years scientific men 
have not only believed that this was so, 
but have found reasons for proving that 
it must be so. The only one of these 
reasons that need be considered at the 
moment is that light is a vibration. 

Imagine a row of hard but elastic 
marbles placed close together in a line 
between the star and Brazil. Then a 
tap on the marble in the star would 
travel all along the line of, marbles till 
it was felt in Brazil, though the marbles 
all kept their positions. 


Like a Trembling in Space 


For a long time this idea of light 
travelling like a vibration through space 
held the field, but at the beginning of 
the twentieth century some sceptical 
mathematicians began to doubt it, be- 
cause, they said, in order to have a 
vibration you must have something 
which vibrates, and in order to have a 
vibration travelling as light does, at 
186,000 miles a second, ‘you must have 
something harder, more elastic, more 
sensitive, more rigid, than a row of 
marbles. Is there such a thing ? If so, 
what is it ? 

No sign of it has been found, and 
these who deny it exists assert that 
light does not traver as a vibration, 
but like a particle shot out from the 
heated star. 


Will the Ray Bend? 


Newton thought light was made up of 
corpuscles, and so do the latest objec- 
tors, of whom Professor Einstein and 
Professor Planek are the leaders ; and 
their ideas have greatly impressed nearly 
the whole world of science. But if these 
light corpuscles, or light ‘‘ quanta,’’ as 
they are called, really exist and are 
shot out in a stream from the star, then, 
if they chanced to graze the sun on their 
passage to Brazil, they would be dragged 
out of their path by the sun’s attraction. 
The ray of light would not be straight, 
but would be bent on passing the sun. 


f stars can be 
whether the 
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MR. BROWN OF PERSIA 


ALI OF TEHERAN MUST 
HAVE A NEW NAME 


Great Change in the Shah’s 
Land 


HOW NAMES CAME INTO USE 


Leven the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians change. The Persian Govern- 
ment has ordered all its people to adopt 
surnames. 

Hitherto there has been no such thing 
as a surname in the land of Omar 
Khayyam. A man is called, let us say, 
“Ali, son of Gaghir, son of Cassem, 
Darabi,” as if we should say “ Arthur, 
son of Bertram, son of Charles, of 
Durham.’ Haroun-al-Raschid, of whom 
we read in the Arabian Nights, had 
no surname. He was “ Aaron the 
Just.” There are no surnames in the 
earlier part of the Bible. We have 


Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, David; then 
Joshua the son of Nun, and so on, The 
ancient Greeks had no surnames. The 


Romans adopted a three-fold name, the 
first corresponding with our Christian 
name, the second a clan-name, and the 
third the equivalent of our surname. 


Days of One Name 

In Egypt surnames did not come 
into use until long past the Norman 
conquest. Any name served in the old 
days, as it serves now for a dog or a 
horse, or as it served for an American 
slave up to sixty years ago. A name 
did not become hereditary with us until 
the: thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
The father had a single name ;_ the son 
had a single name, and sometimes the 
father’s would be represented in the 
boy’s. The modern name Dickson 
shows us how the names grew, for the 
first Dickson was “ Dick’s,son.”’ 
‘Most of our names ending in “ son,” 
and the Scandinavian names ending in 
“sen,” arose in that way. They were 
not surnames originally. When the 
population grew and there were not 
enough single names to make all men 
easily identified, other means had to be 
adopted. Men were called after their 
trades, as in Smith, Miller, Fletcher ; or 
after some physical peculiarity, or after 
their towns and villages. There is 
much history in names. 


Shaking Hands with the Abbey 

What we had to do gradually in fixing 
names for families, the negro slaves had 
to do suddenly last century when they 
ceased to be chattels and became citl- 
zens. ‘They had to label themselves 
with surnames, and in many instances 
they followed the example of slaves 
liberated in Rome, and took their 
owners’ names. The famous American 
negro leader Booker Washington, who 
was born a slave, named himself after 
George Washington. 

Now Persia is to give all her people 
surnames, and “ Ali, son of Ali of 
Teheran,’’ may become Mr. Brown or 
Mr. Green, or Mr. Ali Jones. 

There will be trouble at first, for the 
Persians are not used to names. There 
was a Shah of Persia who came to 
London and was introduced to the 
Duchess of Westminster. Oh, yes, he 
had heard all about her, he said: he 
thought she was Westminster Abbey ! 


AN ISLAND CHANGES ITS CONTINENT 
Malta has a new governor in General 
Plumer, one of our greatest leaders in 
last vear’s battles. Is he, in his new 
post, in Europe or Africa? Every 
school child will answer ‘‘ Europe,” 
and he will be right ; but if we turn to 
an atlas of Nelson’s days we shall find a 
2 Malta then belonged to Africa. 
hen we annexed the island in 1814, 
Malta was African, so th 
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THE SPIDERS BUSY. 
Stirring of Country Life 


SHREW THAT HUNTS FOR 
SHRIMPS 


By Our Country Correspondent 

Those old days when nervous little 
girls, and sometimes even timid little 
boys, used to run away from spiders 
because they were afraid of them have 
now gone; and most of us are only too 
glad to get an opportunity of watching a 
spider as it makes its web or pounces 
upon its prey. 

Just now, if we stir the dead leaves 
in the garden or wood on any sunny day, 
we shall probably set several wolf spiders 
cunning--and they certainly can run. 
If you want to capture one or two you 
will have your work cut out. The male 


Ngives even greater trouble than the 


female, for, just when you are going to 
seize him, he gives a leap, and you are 
astonished to find him gone. 


Camouflaged Spider 

Male and female are so different that 
you cannot be blanied if you think them 
yuite different species. The female is a 
sombre brown, and on a cead leaf, with 
her leps tucked up, she is so camouflaged 
as to be practically invisible even when 
you are looking right at her. The male, 
on the other hand, is blackish, with a 
white striped thorax, a kind of dazzle 
costume, though it does not serve him 
well among the dead leaves, except to 
make him conspicuous and attractive to 
the lady spider. 

Another spider that you should look 
for now is the water spider, which you 
will see near the bank in a ditch or a 
brook, or by a small river. The spider 
comes to the surface, gives a little flirt, 
and then descends with a bubble of air 
for its nest. If you can catch one it will 
live in a tumbler of water if you take 
care to feed it on flies. It is certainly 
most intcresting to watch its habits. 


Dormouse and His Wife 


Any time now the bees may swarm, 
and if you happen to be near a hive 
when the queen rushes out, followed by 
a seething mass of followers, do not get 
in the way; for the bees are likely to 
settle on the nearest  resting-place, 
which might be you. We may look out 
for the brown argus and grizzled skipper 
butterflies, which get on the wing about 
this time ; also for the puss and garden 
c t moths. 

When you are watching for the water 
spider you may sée the pretty little lony- 
snouted water shrew, which is found 
wherever there are brooks and streams. 
It is most interesting to watch it turning 
over stones at the bottom of the water 
to find caddis fly larvac, fish fry, and fresh- 
water shrimps. J.ook out also just now 
for leverets, or young hares, and you will 
also probably see a dormouse and his 
wife just roused from their winter sleep. 

In birdland we should listen for the 
first sounds of the common sandpiper’s 
pleasant, tremulous whistle; the land- 
rail, or corncrake’s, grating crek-crek, 
and the quail’s piping click-lick-lick. 
The young whitethroats are fledged, and 
the young magpies are making so much 
noise that they drive their parents 
almost crazy. 

The Oak-Apple 

May 29 is Oak-apple Day, the anni- 
vefsary of Charles the Second’s accession, 
so called in memory of his escape from 
the Roundheads by hiding in an oak; 
and though we care nothing for Charles 
the Second we must certainly look out 
for an oak-apple. The proper name is 
gall, and it is really a swelling on the 
twig or leaf caused by an insect whose 
egss hatch out inside the gall. More 
than fifty different kinds of galls are 
found on oaks. 

The evergreen oak and common elder 
are Howcring ; and wild blossoms to be 
found now include bistort, butterwort, 
herb-robert, guclder rose, oxeye daisy, 
bird’s-foot trefoil, several orchids, 
monkshood; sorrel, red bryony, goose 
grass, buckthorn, houndstongue, and 
ycllow rattle. CLR. 
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HAROLD BEGBIE’S SONG FOR CHILDREN ~ 


Words by Harold Begbie 
Music by W. Herbert Lanyon 


If I Had Money 


Td buy a 


clown, If 


ry who comes at night, 


might; And Lifers an 0 - gre that makes you know = It’s al - ways an 


Pris 


She takes what is wrong 


— 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Sow for succession beans and 
chervil. Make another sowing of 
spinach, and thin out the advanced 
crops. Top the early sorts of peas 
when they come into bloom to induce 
the pods to fill quickly, and draw a 
little earth to those just above ground. 
Plant out a few Brussel sprouts for 
early use. 

Thin out apricots, peaches, and 
nectarines, and pick off all curled and 
blistered leaves; see that the soil is 
sufficiently moist for the roots. Syringe 


roses with a good insecticide, for green-’ 


fly is very troublesome now. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


The universe moves to order 
likeaclock. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever thev 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 


Here is next week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, May 235. 


and Sea 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, 


SUNDAY TUESDAY FRIDAY 
Sunrise... 4.50 a.m. 4.564. 4.53 am. 
Sunset -- &50p.m. §.58 p.m. 9.2 p.m. 
Moonrise... 2.27 am. 3.22 a.m. 5.414 am. 
Moonset .. 3.50p.m. 6.35 p.m. 10.12 p.m. 
High Tide ..10.57 p.m. 12.43 p.m. 3.15 p.m. 


This 
Week’s 
Moon on 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 


; Other Worlds. Early in the evening Venus 
is in the West, higher up, and Jupiter is to the 
West of Venus. Saturn isin the West, high uf. 


Le lion 


La canne La pomme 


Le fiacre ne va pas vite. 

Le tigre a mangé la chévre. 

Tous les enfants aiment les cerises. 
Donnons une canne au pauvre blessé. 
Le lion est le roi des animaux. 
Maman offre une pomme a sa fille. 


CE QUE VAUT UN ARTISTE 

Léonard de Vinci mourut dans les 
bras, de Frangois ler. Comme _ les 
seigneurs de la Cour s’étonnaient de 
Vhonneur que leur roi faisait au grand 
artiste, il se tourna vers eux et leur dit : 

“ Messieurs, je puis faire en un jour 
nombre de seigneurs comme vous. Ii n’y 
a que Dieu seul qui puisse faire un artiste 
tel que celui que nous venons de perdre.”’ 


LAST MONTH'S WEATHER 


LONDON RAINFALL 
Hours of sun.. 100-1 | London — ..ins. 3:93 
Hours of rain.. 57-7 ay, s+ 1°78 
, ay / 8 eweastle .. ,, 1°79 
ae 2 S Cardiff 6. 5 2-43 

WAYS: eth. “AZ Edinburgh.. ,, 3°03 
Warmest day.. 19th | Fort William ,, 7-77 


Coldest day .. 3rd Dublin Sige, 00: 
It was the wettest London April since 1878. 


Keep your face always toward the sunshine, 
and the shadows will fall behind you. 


; BY AN AUNT 
1. To Auriel, the Reserved Girl 


what on earth are 


» 


| Notes to My Nieces 
| 


| “Hullo, Auriel, 
| you dreaming about ? 

This is what I constantly hear people 
| say to a very dear little niece of mine- - 
ja fair, calm little girl with soft, sheeny 
|hair, big blue eyes, great black eye- 
| lashes, and such a nose—straight and 
fine, with tiny, sensitive nostrils. 

Auriel is always either deadly shy or 
deadly something—I don’t quite know 
what, and so I call it ‘‘ dreaming.” 1 
suppose it is really because she is su 
| very ‘‘ reserved.” 

Poor Auriel! She has read a Jot, and 
thought a lot, and deep down in her 
| heart she is bursting and brimming over 
| with all the things she cannot say. 


The Words that Would not Come 

People may not believe this, but [ 
know it. I can tell by the quick {ush, 
the sudden look of scorn, the little 
broken, self-revealing sentence, the in- 
stant flash of appreciation that comes 
like lightning in a summer sky. 

Why can’t Auriel express herself ? 
She knows she is not quick and witty, 
like Feodora and Margaret, and she 
suspects that people think her stupid 
because boys don’t seek her as they seck 
Marion and Evelina. . 

She longed to tell Daddy what she 
thought of him when he came back trom 
Buckingham Palace after the Investi- 
ture, but she simply couldn’t. The 
words stuck in her throat, and when she 
went into his study she flushed and 
stared, and her heart thumped and 
thumped, and when he said, *‘ Hullo, 
Popsy Wop! What do you want ?” 
she felt inclined to fly into his arms and 
hug him tightly, and burst into tears ; 
but all she could say was: ‘ Mother 
says tea’s ready—are you coming?” 

| And Daddy said: ‘‘ Right you are, Miss 
Sobersides,”” and his face fell just the 
wee-est bit in the world, though he did 
not know why—just something in the 
little reserved voice. 

Conquest of Yourself 

Now, what is reserve ?’ It is usually 

thinking a little too much about oneself 

What a lovely conquest, when you 
learn to let yourself go, to give out, to 

express love and sympathy and under- 
standing! Then you will begin to Jive. 
Just now you are only half alive—the 
other half, the nicest half, is shut up 
inside you. Let us have a try ; practise 
smiling and saying the things that 
nearly choke you. Don’t be gushing 
or insincere—that is partly what you 
are afraid of—but be natural, be You, 
the real you that you realise is actually 
there when you are back in your room 
regretting the opportunity you let slip. 

Try it, Auriel! Ifall you think comes 

|out, you will be a girl worth while, I 
| can assure you. Aunt Rosalie 


| 


QUATRE 


| Somebody should make a book of all 
| the little language stories of the war. 
| If{ere is another. An American was in 
a French hotel with his wife and two 
| daughters. Enter the waiter with the 
| bill of fare. Amid the jumble of French 
on the list the American recognised only 
one familiar word—sandwiches ; so he 
asked the waiter to fetch some. The 
| waiter, noting the number of the party, 
said ‘“‘ Quatre ?”’ the French for four. 
|‘ Yes, cat or anything else you like,” 
| answered the American. 


SONS OF THE VILLAGE 
We like this tribute on a village war 
memorial cross at Tushingham, near 
Whitchurch, in Shropshire. They were 
written by a village poet. 

Sons of this place, let this of you be said— 
That you who live are worthy of your 
dead. ; ; 
These gave their lives that you who live 


may reap 
‘A richer haxyest ere you fall asleep. 


ye 


D 


A BOY’S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISLAN 
Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


What Has Happenai Before But the fine old Viking strain in 
Martin Vaile, lying to an island in] him = forbade him to show the 
the Sargasso Sea, in response to a slightest sign of fear, and he took his 
mysterious wireless call, finds there ] Seat as calmly as if he had been 
Professor Distin) and his negra] flying all his life. 
servant, Scipio Mack, living alone. “ Good luck to you both!’ cried 
Martin is welcomed by the okt and { the Professor, then his voice was 
clever Professor, whose submarine | drowned ino the roar of the twin 
has disappeared, and whose peace is | engines as Martin switched on, and, 
disturbed by attacks trom Lemuria. | gliding swiftly across the water, 
the next ishind. rose for the second time. 

Akon, son of the King of Lemuria, For the moment he was tog busy 
and Thur, another Lemurian, are cap- | with the controls to look back, 
tured in one of these attacks. They | but when he had got his height and 
wwe treated kindly: and the Professor | was able to turn, Akon was sitting 
hopes to learn their language, which | Jike a chunk of marble and with 
resembles that of the ancient Norse- | just about as much expression on 
men, and so find out from them more | his big, handsome face. 
about these mysterious islands. “ Cheer up.” cried Martin, speak- 

Repeated earthquake shocks cause [ing in Norse, of which he had now 
the Professor great anxiety, and he [learnt nearly as much as the 
takes Martin to see the immense crater | Professor himself.‘ We are quite 
of an active voleano on their island. | safe. Yhere are the ships." 

They come to the conclusion that they Akon did not) answer. The 
had better leave Lost Island, althougl | ferce rush through the air seemed 


Odan was furiously angry as he 
addressed Akon, Whenhe stopped, 
Akon stooped and spoke bricity to 
Martin. 

“ He savs you are a wizard, and 
that f am a friend of wizards,”’ he 
explained. ‘“ But wait. Iam 
their prince—sun of their king. 
They shall obey me, not Odan.” 

He lifted his voice again, and it 
rang out clear and strong, reaching 
every one of the hundreds in the 
fleet. When Akon paused, a 
hoarse roar of cheering broke out. 
Martin glowed. He felt that Akon 
had won the day. 

But Odan was not done yet. Up 
he sprang again, and began to urge 
something fiercely on his hearers. 

“He says that you have pre- 
vented them from using the holy 
place,” explained Akon brietly; 
“that you must leave the island. 
But wait! Twill return to Lemuria 
and explain all to my father, the 
king.” 

He paused a moment. 

“Will you take me there ? 
asked suddenly. 

Martin did not hesitate a 
ment. 

“Twill he answered. 

CHAPTER 25 
Lemuria at Last 

As the Bat rose swiftly from the 

sea Martin, glancing downwards, 


” 


he 


mo- 
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lone building much higher than the 
rest, the roof of which shone with a 
dazzling yellow splendour. Martin's 
eyes widened as he saw it was 
covered all over with gold. 

There was little time to look 
about. The Bat took the water 
close to a solid-looking stone quay 
that fronted the harbour. 

Martin turned to Akon, 

“Storm ~ coming,” he 
“ Where can we put her?’ 

Akon pointed to a building facing 
the harbour. Martin taxied across 
towards it, and found it to be a 
large boathouse. A great barge, 
gorgeously painted and gilded, lay 
there, blocking the way; but Akon, 
stepping out of the Bat’s hull on 
tu the barge’s stern, pushed her to 
one side, leaving just room for the 
flying boat. 

Martin tied the Bat up firmly. 
He was only tvo grateful to have 
her under cover. Then Akon 

ee and Martin followed up 


said. 


a flight of broad stone steps on to 
the quay. 

Nota soul was in sight. Everyone 
had bolted into their houses. ‘The 
broad quay lay silent and deserted 
in the glaring sunlight. But though 
the sun still blazed down, the velvet 
pall was rising steadily in the east, 

tand the sultry air tingled with the 
threat of the coming storm. 

Akon led the way towards the 


the Professor is most anxious to solve ree : e a } che ‘ : 
ths iroblent ot Lemurinand ike peop! to have taken his breath. But caw hundreds of faces raised to- | tall building, which ‘stood by itself 

¢ problem of Lemuria and its people | he saw the ships and his eyes : ne : : . 
betore he goes. iio tened PEP Sis YO | wards her, hundreds of pairs of | on rising ground. He walked with 
While out scouting in his flying- ate eyes watching the great flying }long strides. and held his head 
boat, Martin sees a long line of ships To Martin it seemed that the} machine with awe which ‘was } proudly. Martin, staring about 
Ee At ee ne ae § line OF SPS | feet had hardly moved since he ost terro him with cager interest, saw that 

setting out from Lemuria and making 3 : M almost terror. is : : 
f ; : had first sighted it. As a matter But discipline was strong. Next the houses were built of a curious 
b dark-red stone, and that the dvor- 


for Lost Island. The Lemurians are 
coming in force to the rescue of their 
King’s son! 
CHAPTER 24 
The Wind Changes 


Tive--ten—fifteen—there — were 
no fewer than cightcen of — the 
long-ships in the Lemurian fleet, 
and since cach carried sixty to 
eighty men, here was a most 
formidable foree. 

The enemy must be stopped—- 
stopped at any cost, and as tar as 
Martin could see there was only one 
way to do it. Round he swung, 
banking steeply, and went tearing 
back towards Lost Island. 

Less than half an hour after 
starting, the Bat dropped again 
toward the sea lake, and lit 
smoothly on its mirror-like surface. 

The launch was alongside almost 
as soon as it had alighted, and 
Professor Distin was anxiously 
asking what had brought him back 
so quickly. 

As Martin explained a look of 
dismay crossed the Professor's face. 

“ Eighteen ships!’ he repeated. 
“ But, Martin, this is an army. 
What are we to do?” 

“ There is only one thing to do,” 
Martin answered firmly. “ Akon 
must come back with me, meet his 
people, and tell them exactly how 
things stand. ‘They will listen to 
him.” ° 

Akon was in the launch with the 
Professor. The fair-haired giant 
was listening eagerly, but, of course, 
without understanding what was 
said. Yet it was plain from his 
face that he realised something to 
be seriously wrong. 

The Professor rapidly explained 
thesituation; and Martin, watching, 
saw a curious expression cross the 
big man's face, but he listened 
without speaking until the Pro- 
fessor had finished, then answered 
in a few blunt words. 

The Professor gave a sigh of 
relief. 

“ He will go with you, Martin,” 
he said. ‘‘ But he is not quite 
happy. There is something he 
does not like about the business, 
but what he does not say.” 

“ He’s too modest,’’ Martin an- 
swered with a laugh. ‘‘ Come, 
Akon.” 

Akon rose and stepped cautiously 
into the hull of the Bat. His 
lips were set very tight, and there 
was a curious glint in his pale-bluc 
eyes. Akon had always had a sort 
of superstitious dread of the flying 
boat, and this was the first time he 
had ever been aboard her. 


of fact, it was coming up steadily | moment the oars lashed the water. 
before a light westerly breeze. But) Each ship turned and made back 
ax Martin stooped towards it lie:) faycarde Lemuria. 

noticed that the smoke from = the Martin heaved a sigh of relief 


volcano, which twenty minutes | -p 

ts ch t vente Tet fes | phen, turning, he glanced back. It 

earlier had been rising straight} ooo. are Sane 

into the sky, was now trailing out; Ge he tdeetecten. peat tie 
nia Wes woe (north-east the blue skw was 


smudged with purple-black cloud— 
a cloud that grew fast and was 
t edged with a rim of snow-white 
vapour rolling over and over like 
foam at the edge of a stormy sea, 

He pointed it out to Akon. 

“ Bad for vour ships.”” he said; 
and Akon nodded gravely. 

Martin opened his throttle wide 
and sent the Bat skirling through 
the air, Within ten minutes the 
Lemurian filect had dwindled to 
dots in the distance, while Lemuria’s 
long sandy beaches stretched wide 
across the western sea. Martin 
tinvled with excitement. In a few 
moments he would set foot in the 
land of mystery. 

“Where can we come down 7” 
he asked of his companion, 

Akon pointed, and Martin saw 
blue water lying inland. It was a 
harbour connected by a long inlet 
with the sea. 

The sun still shone brilliantly, 
though in the east the great cloud 
was blotting out the blue. Martin 
grew anxious. At all costs he must 
get the Bat under cover of some 
sort before the storm broke. 

A few moments later and they 
were over the land. 

He cut out, and came sweeping 
soundlessly downwards towards the 
lake. Now he could see that there 
was a town alongside the harbour. 
‘The houses were the strangest he 
had ever dreamed of. ‘They were 
one-storeved buildings with great 
domed roofs, and built of enormous 
stones. On a hill in the centre rose 


in a sou'-westerly direction. The 
upper current of air had sayed 
night round; and short as had been 
his stay on Lost Island, Martin had 
a pretty good idea what that meant. 

But there was no time to say 
anything now. Every instant the 
long-ships grew nearer, and ina few 
moments the Bat was above them. 


Looking down, Martin thought 
they looked exactly like those water 
beetles that go paddling around on 
a pond. Their long oars sprawled 
out on either side exactly like the 
legs of those insects he remembered 
so well far away in England. The 
Lemurians saw him, too, for many 
stopped rowing, and the flect fell 
out of line and became confused. 

Martin cut out his engines and 
began to glide downwards. 

“Akon,” he said, 
get down, you talk.” 

Akon nodded grimly. The Bat 
planed steeply, and within a few 
seconds swept over the mast-head 
of the leading ship, and came to rest 
swectly as a dropping gull on the 
silken swells, close to the long. low 
hull of the Lemurian tlag-ship. 


With one accord, every man in 
the long-ship stopped rowing, and 
from behind the golden shields that 
lined the bulwarks scores of beads 
rose and stared in silent, breathless 
amazement at the graceful fabric 
which had descended upon them out 
of the blue. : 

Akon rose to his full height. 
great voice thundered out ! 

He was not speaking Norse now. 
This was the true Lemurian lan- 
guage. But if Martin could not 
understand the words, there could 
be no doubt what Akon was saying 
He was taunting his people for 
cowards for bringing hundreds of 
men against three, and ordering 
them to return. Next he pointed 
with his right hand to his own side, 
then to Martin, and Martin grew red 
as he guessed that Akon was telling 
them of his rescue from the cagles. 


He stopped, and the next mo- 
ment a figure rose on the fore- 
deck of the long-ship—a man as 
tall as Akon himsclf and even 
broader. In a flash Martin recog- 
nised the fierce face, steely cyes, 
and tusk-like teeth of Odan, the 
great savage who had captured him 
in the first invasion. 


“when we 
4 


His 


What is Direct Taxation? It 
is the paying of money for a tax 
in cash or by a cheque to the 
Government in such a way that 
you know it is being demanded 
from you, aS when you pay over 
a percentage of your income, or 
have it kept back froma dividend 
due to you. 

What is Indirect Taxation? It 
is the paying of money for a 
tax to the Government through 
the price you pay for goods, the 


goods by the people who sell 
them, and then added to the 


a 
$< 
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tax having first been paid on the’ 


posts, each made of one huge slab, 
were carved with figures reminding 
him of the Egyptian room in the 
British Museum. All these buildings 
seemed to be of immense age. 
Indeed, they were so massive and 
solid that nothing short of an 
earthquake could have destroyed 
them. 

The strangest thing about the 
place was the silence. There must 
have been scores of people within 
earshot, vet not a face showed from 
a doorway or window; there was 
no sound or sign of life. 

“What’s up?” asked Martin ; 
but Akon walked straight on, 
straight up a broad flight of shallow 
steps leading to the gold-roofed 
temple. Huge statues with the 
bodies of men and heads of beasts 
lined the steps. They scemed to 
glare sternly at Martin. ‘The steps 
led right up to the face of the 
monstrous building which towered 
clitf-like above them; and as they 
climbed Martin saw, to his astonish- 
ment, that there was no door. 
Sheer blank wall faced them 
inhospitably. 

Martin's heart began to beat 
uncomfortably. ‘There was some- 
thing uncanny about the whole 


place. 
Akon, however, strode on undis- 
mayed, and, reaching the wide 


landing at the top, stamped twice 
with his heavy foot, then stood 
silent. . 

Martin stood close behind him, 
wondering what was going to 
happen. He had not long to wait. 
A dark slit appeared in the wall; 
two vast slabs slid silently back, 
and in the opening appeared as 
strange a figure as mortal cyes had 
ever rested upon. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


AND QUERIE 
cost of the goods, so that, as in 
the buying of tobacco, you 


do not casily know how much 
of the price is for the article itself, 


and how much is for the tax. + 


What is the Privy Council? A 
large body whose members, 
appointed by the Wing, are 
addressed as “ Right Honour- 
able,’ and who, on the deathofa 
sovereign, proclaim his successor, 
who takes before them an oath 
to govern according to the laws. 
Formerly they were the King’s 
advisers; and have still many 
advisory functions and powers. ~ 


a a Sn 
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Five-Minute Story 


THE WISH 


Old Peter was a pediar, with 
never a roof he could call his 
own, and nothing in the world 
but his pack and his old black 
pipe. But he was happy enough, 
for there was never a day he 
didn't sce the little people danc- 
ing on the hillside as gaily as 
harebells swinging in the wind ; 
and there was never a night he 
didn’t hear the elf king galloping 
through the forest, driving his 
nine little horses, and each one 
as white as the moonlight. 

And old Peter trod softly, and 
never plagued the little folk for 
fairy wishes and fairy gifts. 

One night, when the moon 
was like a silver bow in the sky, 
and the heather on the moor was 
as purple as a king's robe, old 
Peter trudged across it with his 
pack. All lonely he was, except 
for his little pipe, and he was a 
pleased man when he saw the 
turf at his feet as emerald as old 
Erin, and a fairy ring of toad- 
stools set round it in the moon- 


light. All gay and coloured 
they were, too: yellow and 


brown, and some as scarlet as the 
rowan-berrics. 

“ The crayturs !”’ cried Peter. 
“ They'll be dancing here soon, 
and many’s the time they've 
made my ould heart as light as 
their heels. Ul leave them a wee 
gift, the pretty crayturs!” 

Then he fumbled in his pack, 
and brought out a gay knot of 
emerald ribbon, which he left in 
the middle of the fairies’ dancing- 
green. Then he trudged on his 
way, and the litile lights in the 
cottage windows below the moor 
gave him the lonely feeling, poor 
weary creature ! 

“ T wish [I had awee hut—sol 
do,” he murmured. ‘! And it 
would be a grand sight to see the 
fire lepping on the hearth; and 
I'd be a proud man with a cup- 
board and a row of chaney cups 
and saucers with the gilt on 
them all shining bright. But 
God forgive me for a discontented 
old spalpeen.” 

Then he came to the house 
where old Betty O'Mara had 
lived all her long life, and many 
a roll of calico had Peter sold to 
her; and there was her ncigh- 
bour closing the windows. 

© God be praised, Peter |" she 
cried.“ For you're a lucky man 
this night, and it's a blessing Tl 
have for bringing good news. 
Old Betty she passed away a 
weck ago, the craytur, and it’s 
only this very hour we've dis- 
covered she’s Jeft you every 
stick and stone; for, savs she, 
“You were the only honest 
pedlar she ever saw.” And there's 
the. chaney cups with the bonny 
gilt, and a cushion fit for the 
king!” 

“God bless us all!’ eried 
Peter, for his wish had come true. 
And that very night he watched 
the tire-flames lepping on his own 
hearth, and the gilt on his cups 
shone like a blessed saint's 
crown, 

And outside in the moonlight 
the little people danced, -all 
wearing old Peter’s gay ribbon, 
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Waking Adolphus 

“Wake me early, Jacko,” said Big Brother Adolphus, as he 
went up to bed one night. ‘‘ I’ve got to catch a train.” 

“ Right-o !’ said Jacko ; and then he forgot all about it. 

He was running down to breakfast next morning, when he 
Ayia a loud snore. It came from the room where Adolphus 
slept. 

“‘ Fancy being in bed at this time of the day!’ thought Jacko ; 
and then all at once he remembered his promise. ‘‘ He asked 
me to wake him!” he cried. ‘‘ Shan’t I get a wigging !” 

He pushed open the door and peeped in. There was Adolphus, 
sound asleep ! . 

Jacko was about to shout ‘‘ Get up, lazybones!”’ at the top 
of his voice, when he noticed something that made him stop 
short. 

It was a bath— Adolphus’s morning tub. There it stood, half 
full of water, in the middle of the room. 

Jacko looked at the tub, and he looked at Adolphus, and a 
mischievous grin spread over his face. , 

’ “ He wanted me to wake him,” he whispered under his breath. 


DI MERRYMAN | . Pepper and Peas 


“Your pepper is half peas,”’ 
“ Bertie,” said his mother, sor- 


said a customer to his grocer, who 
rowlully, “every time you are | became very indignant at the in- 
naughty I get another grey hair.” 


sinuation. 
“My word!” replied Bertie, 


Por Well,” replied the customer, 
“you must have been a terror, |‘ bow do you spell pepper?” 
Look at grandpa!” ia) a GB 


io] ic] io] The Zoo That Never Was 


A Bridge of Matches 
Can you make a bridge of three 
matches over three tumblers, so 
that each match touches a tumbler 
at one point only ? A bridge strong 
enough to support a fourth tumbler 
can be made in this way. 
The illustration shows how to 
do this. Interlock the three 


The Todle-foot 
You'll run yourself to 


Hi! here! 
death 
With all your rush and scurry! 
Woa back! and get a little breath. 
Good gracious ! What's the 
hurry ? 
= my c] 

The morning milk delivered at 
the parsonage was certainly weak, 
and the head of the household con- 
sidered it necessary to reman- 
strate. ‘Arc you aware,” he 
remarked to the milkman, “‘ that 
we require this milk for the hitherto 
recognised purposes ? ” 


matches, allowing one end of cach 
to rest on the rim of a glass. ‘The 
bridge thus formed should now 
support a fourth tumbler. 


a o ia) a a a 
PICTURES THAT ANSWER Do You Live at Inverness ? 

QUESTIONS Inverness comes from the Gaelic 

inver, a prefix meaning “at the 


How are Rats Prevented from 


Boarding a Ship? junction, or confluence, of two 
Zoarding ? 


rivers or of river and sea.” 
Jack and Jill in Trouble 
Little Miss Mufht 
And little Boy Blue, 
With Jackie Horner, 
And Tom Tucker too, 
Went to Cinderella, 
And said Jack and Jill 
Had stole a Crooked Sixpence 
From Mother Hubbard’s till. 
) is oJ 
How Many Noses Have You ? 
Why, one of course! Well, just 


“ Tl wake you, brother dear,” he added aloud, “ and when you 
wake you won't go to sleep again in a hurry.” 

Me stooped down, grabbed the bath, and pushed it close up to 
the bed. Jhen he ran round to the other side. made a trumpet 
of his hands, and bawled right into the poor fellow’s ear : 

“ Breakfast’s ready!’ 

Adolphus started up in a fright. 
he couldn't think what was happening. But he caught sight of 
Jacko, and that was quite enough for him. He kicked off the 
bedclothes, and, to escape from his tormentor, leapt out of bed— 
and into the bath! 

‘Splash! Plop} 

Jacko burst out laughing, dodged round the bed, and made 
a dash for the stairs. 

But he soon left off laughing, Yor outside the door his mother 
was waiting for him, with a cane in her hand. She caught hold 
of him as he ran out, and lifted that cane . . . 

When Jacko got down to breakfast a little later he was a 
sadder but a better boy. 


Ile was only half awake, and 


cross the first and second fingers 
of one of your hands and gently 
stroke the tip of your nose with 
the tips of the crossed fingers, and 
see if you haven't got two. 
‘3 t] Q 
Is Your Name Here ? 


ce e < : a 
VANS R=] 
A barrier in the form of a funnel is fixed on 

the mooring rope ‘ 

Oo a “8 

Would You Believe It? 
When did the bull rush ? 
When it saw the cow slip. 


When was it that the rose rose ? 
When it saw the rain drop. 


Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 
Dame Dorking’s school, all little girls, were walking out one day, 
Augustus said to Marmaduke, “ Those girls will come this way ; 
We'll take these spiders yp a tree, and, when they’re passing by, 


When did the saw see ? 
When the sea saw. 


1a} Qo 3} 


These pictures represent a boy’s and a girl’s 
name. Do you know what they are? 
Answers net week 


ahete was an old man of Torquay [ “ay a a 
‘ho thougl at by ing a bee < : , 
” Hea path eee by ave ee A posed young man pulled the W : ll pa a oa the vee 
By selling cy Na eads, and see them run an 
yselluig te Honey In his carriage, and stopped all the 2; . 


cry. 

They took some spiders (very 
large) and climbed into the 
tree. 

“ Here they come !’’ cried Marma- 
duke. ‘“‘ What fine funit will 
be!” oe : 

Beneath the tree the maidens 
walked, when down the spiders 

fell— 

(The terror that the schoolgirls 
felt my pen can never tell). 

Farmer Giles was walking near ; his gun was in his hands. 

He rushes up, and now we find beneath the tree he stands. 

Bang! bang! into the tree he fires ; there came an awful yell, 

And from the leaves Augustus and young Marmaduke both fell. 

We leave them there upon the road, the spiders crawling round, 

And there they lay—I cannot tell if yet they have been found. 


Next Week's Birthday Events are on the Map 


To folks who came down to the sca. 
io] o Oo 
What are these Things ? 


train, 
“ Guard !” he cried. ‘‘ Oh, alack! 
We shall have to go back. 
Can't you sec it’s beginning to 
rain?” 
lu GJ O- 
A Greyhound 
The head of a snake, 
The neck of a drake, 
A back like a beam, 
A side like a bream, 
The tail of a rat, 
And the foot of a cat. 
By Wynkyn de Worde, 1496 
3 ia] Q 
What word of ten letters can be 
spelt with five ? 
Expedicncy—X-P-D-N-C. 
Gj o 9 
ANSWER TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE 
The names’ represented were 
Isaac and Frances. 


Order Next Week's Now ig 


We are all familiar with these parts of 
things. Do you know what they are ? 
Answers next week 


a a oO 
A Poem with Only One Vowe! 
Idling, I sit in this mild twilight 
dim, 
Whilst birds in wild, swift vigils 
Circling skim. 
Light winds in sighing sink, till, 
“sing bright, 
Night’s virgin pilgrim swims in 
vivid light { 


& 8 As Merry as the Day is Long »® 


The Lady of Newgate 
About the time Napoleon 
became a lieutenant in the 
French Artillery, a little girl 
wandered about her father’s 
garden near Norwich gathering 
flowers, catching  butterflics, 
and enjoying the beauties of 
Nature. She was very delicate 
and timid, but she was to live 
to show courage of the very 
best sort, and to become almost 
as famous as Napoleon himself. 

As she grew up she began 
visiting the poor and sick in her 
village; and, finding the chil- 
dren very ignorant, she taught 
a few of them at her home. 
The class grew till there were 
zo pupils, who met in an old 
laundry, and all the teaching 
was done by the young girl 
without any help at all. 

When she was 20 someone 
asked her to visit the femaic 
prisoners in Newgate. She 
agreed to do so, though it is 
scarcely possible for us to realisc 
now what the prison was like. 
Three hundred women = and 
children were herded in four 
small rooms—-delicate girls and 
hardened criminals all mixed 
up, without beds, bedding, or 
proper clothing; quarreling, 
swearing, fighting, cooking, 
washing, all in one place. 

So fierce were these wonien 
that even the governor was afraid 
to visit thent, Yet when the lady 
went to Newgate with a friend 
she had the door of this place 
opened, and she stepped right 
into the midst of those terrible 
women, and heard the door 
locked upon her. The women 
fought to get near the lady to 
beg, while one rushed round tlic 
prison tearing the caps from the 
heads of the other wonten, 
yelling like a wild beast. 

But by her gentleness and the 
power of her wonderful voice 
she quieted them, and after 
some talk she promised to come 
again. ith a few visits she 
completely transformed — the 
prison. The women were tamcd, 
the children were gathered into 
a class for teaching, and order 
was brought out of chaos and 
anarchy. So wonderful was the 
miracle that great personagcs 
from all over the world wou! 
go to Newgate to see the women 
sitting quietly sewing while the 
lady read to them. 

The American Minister wrote, 
after visiting Newgate, that he 
had seen the mest wenderful 
thing in all england. 

The lady visited and helped 
poor people everywhere, and even 
vaccinated those who could not 
afford a doctor. She travelled 
all over the Continent, visiting 
prisons and 
giving advice, 
and was re- 
ceived with 
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Backward Races of Germany’s Lost Empire 


Bertha Waddell, aged 11, First Prizewinner 


4 Mathias, Aged 9 
for junior solo at Sootti: h Choral Festival “ores “ Wels 
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Chief German Peace Delegate Masai Warrior of East Africa 
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Enemy Nations and the 
. Treaties 


THE SPECTACLE OF GERMANY 


By Our Political Correspondent 


Peace is to be celebrated in this country 
on the fifth anniversary of the war. 
August 3, 4, and 5 are announced as days 
of national rejoicing. The war will, there- 
fore, come to be known in history as the 
Five Years War. . 

The terms offered to Germany by the 
Peace Conference were received as stern 
but just by the whole world, except 
Germany and a small number of those 
who sympathised with her, unmoved 
by her ambition and cruelty. 

To Germany herself, the demands that 
she should admit herself wrong and 
beaten, and should pay for the harm she 
had purposely planned and done, were 
a tude shock.” She had been so long 
Luuded by not-beirig allowed to see the 
truth about her own conduct, and was 
so encased in stupid pride through 
generations of narrow conceit, that she 
really did not know how completely she 
was beaten, or how appalling her whole 
nature seemed to other nations. 


Unrepentant Nation 

Sad. as was the’ spectacle of this self- 
hardened people during the war, it was 
not sadder than the spectacle of this 
nation when its sins found it out. 
Of repentance they showed no sign, but 
only rage. That they, of all people in 
the world, should be punished for the 
wrongs they had done to others, was 
unheard-of, they said: How could their 
enemies think of making them respon- 
sible for what they had done in the war! 


That was the spirit of the German 
nation as shown in nearly all their news- 
papers and the speeches of their leaders, 
so unchanged and unrepentant did 
Germany seem. a 


So clear was this that it became 
necessary for the Allies to direct Marshal 
Foch to proceed as if the Peace terms 
were rejected and the war not finished, 
and. to take whatever steps might be 
necessary. Evidently the war, begun by 
Germany. so wickedly, carried on so 
brutally, and lost so completely, had not 
taught the military nation wisdom, so far 
as it-Could make its voice heard. If the 
Germans think differently, they have not 
contrived to say. so. : 

~ Austria and Turkey 

Meanwhile, .the Austrian delegates 
appeared in-Paris to take their turn at 
the table where. peace terms are handed 
over to guilty . nations. Unlike the 
Germans they arrived smiling and polite, 
according to the national custom, and 
were received with a similar courtesy, 
except by. the Italians, who looked on 
with an air of bitter understanding of 
the ways of their old oppressors. 

With Hungary no peace arrange- 
ments are likely to be made until there 
is a government at Buda-Pest that 
self-respecting nations can meet; and 
Turkey, as we hinted some weeks ago, 
must disappear as a world-power, 


engineers in London. 


~ - EDITED BY ARTHUR MEE 


The breaking-loose of the airship that was to have flown the Atlantic is another example of the 
need for the most efficient system of mooring these gigantic vessels of the air. Here our 
artist shows what is proposed. Passengers would ascend the tower by a lift. 


THE AEROPLANE AND THE ATLANTIC 
REMARKABLE EVENTS ON-BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA 


The Flying Age moves on, While the 
aeroplane race across the Atlantic keeps 
us all alert with eager wonder and 
expectation, | stirring up dreams of 
week-end visits _ between the . two 
English-speaking countries, two newer 
developments of | flight come from the 
two sides of the ocean, : 

One concerns a remarkable event which 
made memorable a recent meeting of 
As Major Erskine 
Murray. was lecturing on wireless at the 
Institution of Eléctrical, Engineers, a 
loud voice came out of a trumpet on a 
bench in front of him. 

The voice described what was taking 
place at a height of three thousand feet 
above the building. where two Royal 


Air Force officers were flying and speak- 
ing into a wireless telephone. It had 
been: arranged that their conversation 
should be picked.up by. a_ wireless 
receiver and conveyed to the trumpet, 
and‘the plan succeeded admirably, so 
that the lecturer and the. airmen con- 
versed for some time. :. The pilot sang 
a song, described his flight, and at 
last assuring the engineers that he was 
getting ‘‘ fed-up,”’ took his departure. 
- The other new fact in flying history 
is of special interest to the astronomers. 
The eclipse of the sun on May 2y was 
the first eclipse on record to be wit- 
nessed from the sky, and a professor took 
photographs of the darkened sun at 
two miles high ever Monte Video. 


“MILLION-YEAR-OLD FLYING STORY 


THE FIVE YEARS WAR The Great Harbours of the Air 
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Every Friday 13d. 


WONDERFUL ROAD 
TO PALESTINE 


MARVEL OF ENGINEERING 
TRANSPORT 


How the British Army Followed 
the Children of Israel 


ACROSS THE DESERT OF SINAI 


One of the greatest problems which 
the British Army had to contend with 
during its deliverance of Palestine trom 
the Turks has just been revealed. It 
was the difficulty .of finding its way 
across the Desert of Sinai, which the 
Children of Israel took nearly forty 
years to cross. : , 

The difficulty was not so much the 
total absence of roads, but the fact that 
there were no natural features, no trees 
or hills, and no houses or other buildings 
which could be used as finger-posts. 
For 13a miles this immense sandy 
waste has not a single object to relieve 
the eye, and there was therefore no 
method by which motor-drivers and 
others could find their way. 


Thousands of Mounds of Sand 

The trouble was overcome, in a very 
clever manner. First of all surveyors 
found the shortest cut, and then at 
every 25 yards little mounds of sand 
were builtup. These marked outa clear 
track which the soldiers could follow. 

When the route was thus settled it 
became necessary to make a road tor 
motor vehicles, on which the very 
existence of the army depended; and 
this was done by the simple expedient 
of digging away the loose sand for a 
width of fifteen feet, until the hard sand 
was reached. 

A ditch was made on each side oi the 
track to carry off the loose sand blown 
up by the wind; and in order to pro- 
tect the roadway to some extent from 
the sandstorms, a mound was made 
on each side, just beyond the ditch. 


The Motor Track 


- This wonderful motor track was made 
all the way across the Desert-of Sinai. 
No horses were allowed to use it, and no 
vehicles except rubber-tyred motors, 
and the result was that the road needed 
very little repair beyond the removal 
at intervals df loose sand blown upon it. 
Telegraph wires could be laid across 
its surface without being buried or car- 
ried overhead on poles, for the rubBer- 
tyred wheels did no harm as they passed. 
At points where traffic of all kinds 
accumulated roads were made by lay- 
ing down rolls of wire netting a yard 
wide with a mesh of an inch, such as 
we put in front of a rabbit-hutch or a 
fowl-run. Three such rolls were laid 
side by side, making a track nine feet 
wide. When one roll was laid out the 
end of the next was wired on ‘to it. 
The sand came through the mesh and 
just covered the netting, but the road 
thus made was highly successful, and 
will be remembered as a marvel ot 
transport-enginecring. CR: 
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What a Man Saw in the 


The Toad, the Millipede, and the 


Daddy-Long-Legs i 


HOW PETER HOATZIN ASTO 


A Book Being Read Now 

Jungle Peace. By William Beebe, Curator 
of Birds, New York Zoological Park. 16 
illustrations, Witherby & Co. 8s. net: 

Here is a book full of great advtn- 
tures, with birds for the heroes and 
_ants for the villains. The butterflies 
are the lovely princesses, and the great 
bushmaster snake is the terrible dragon. 
The reader of this book feels that he 
has been to the jungle himself, and 
longs to go again, and this is because 
‘the man who wrote the book loves the 
jungle and understands it. ; 

There are many heroes in the book,’ 
‘but: the ‘prince of them is Peter 
Hoatzin, the Peter Pan bird that, 
refuses to grow up. Other birds and; 
animals have changed with Time ;, 
but Peter Hoatzin stood still, and is 
still the same weird little creature, 
a sort of betwixt and between of 
reptile and bird, that kept the first 
amen company. 


Most Remarkable Bird Alive 


His habits are still those of an age 
when reptiles dominated: the earth 
and the mammals crept about as yet 
uncertain of themselves and_ their 
heritage. He uses his wings as a-sort 
of clumsy finger and thumb, creeps 
on all fours, croaks like a frog, dives 
like a seal, smells strongly of musk, 
yet has feathers and is a bird.; Watch: 
ing him for a few minutes he will 
duplicate for us these processes of 
slow development that, going on all 
through the ages, have resulted in 
the world of birds as we know it. | 

Mr. Beebe says that, zoologically 
considered, the hoatzin is probably 
' the most remarkable and interesting 
:- bird alive on ihe earth today. This 
accounts for.his having the honour of 
an expedition all to himself; and the 
account of the hunting of one wee 
nestling and his clever escape makes 
us chuckle with joy. 


What the Bird Did 


. The hunter had climbed up to the 
*. nest and was coming along the branch 
‘on which he was perched, when this 
‘queer little bird-reptile survival of 
unknown ages completely bewildered 

the naturalists by putting back his 
little wings—not folding them as an | 

ordinary bird would do, but letting | 

them dangle logsely—-and diving into 

dive | 


the river. He made a beautifu 
of fifteen feet, and it was his first 
introduction to the water! No won- 


', der the naturalists stared in astonish- 


: ment, for it was to them as remarkable 
‘as if a boy should dive zoo feet. 
‘ The most terrific adventure of the 
book is the account of the invasion of 
Pit Number Five by the army ants. 
‘After tremendous exertion the natural- 
ists had cleared a trail from their 
i -observation station to the edge of 
‘3¢he jungle, and along this trail they 
' ‘dug a series of pits to trap the unwary 
walkers and hoppers of the night, the 
victims being carried off next morning 
to the laboratory for microscopic 
inspection, or else undergoing observa- 
tion on the spot. 


Invasion of a Pit 
One -morning, on visiting the pit, 
'- Mr. Beebe found it had been invaded 
--a horde of army ants had swept 
across the glade, and scores cé fleeing | 
insects had fallen into the pit and been 


long legs he was out of reach of the 
enemy, and as soon as he felt one of 


he lifted it up into the air. Once he 


n Pit Number Five 


NISHED THE NATURALISTS 


overtaken by the enemy. One little 
sandy-white frog was jumping about 
trying to avoid the ferocious bites of 
the ants, but wherever he jumped the 
encmy was waiting for him, and his: 


Peter Hoatzin, the Wonder-Bird 


fate would have been sealed had not 
the naturalist’s umbrella scooped him 
up into safety. , 
One old toad was busy pretending 
to be a pebble, but he knew his danger, 
and the sweat of fear was oozing from 
every pore. He had tucked’ in his 
toes and lay immovable, not even 
wincing when one of the fierce fighter 
ants dug his weapon into him; and the 
ants gave him just a casual inspection 
and passed on. Another creature that 
had fallen into the pit and_ still 
escaped was a big, hard-backed milli- 
pede that had put his head and tail 
down and sunk his bulk into the sand, 
so as to present only the mailed por- 
tions of his anatomy to the attackers. 
‘A poor daddy-long-legs was doing a 
veritable dance of death. On_ his 


the deadly antennae touching a leg 


stood on only four legs and waved the 
other four, but it was all of no avail ; 
a tush of six ants finally upsct him, 
and in a second his body was straddled 
by a small worker ant and borne off. 


The Army Ants 


The organisation of the army 
ants is one of the most intricate 
and efficient in the natural world, and 
it is an organisation of the blind, for 
all these ants that terrorise the jungle 
are totally blind! They have trans- 
port difficulties equal to those which 
beset our troops in the most terrible 
salients of the Western Front, but the 
little creatures surmount -them all. 

But Mr. Beebe.does-not give us the 
adventurous side of, the jungle only : 
he gives us the beautiful side as well. 
His story of.the finding of the dormi- 
tory of the butterflies is a true little 
poem, and the chapter on. Jungle 
Night completely erases any false 
ideas we may have of the terrifying 
nature of the jungle; it makes us 
rather long for its solitude and peace. 

This is a book to read again and 
again, for it is full of the sunshine of 
life and the wonder of the world, and 
we cannot have too much of these 
things. : T. A.B. 
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‘NOTHING 


of Paper 
BOLSHEVIK ROAD TO RUIN 


A correspondent of the Times declares 
that there are 25,000 Russian Bolshevik 
dgents in Berlin, and they are dis- 


| organising bisiness by flooding the city 
organismg Y 


with counterfeit notes so periectly 
forged and ia such quantities that the 
banks da not know which are good and 


| which are bad, and have to accept them. 


Bribes with these counterfeit notes 
are -being given to the soldiers and the 
unemployed, and everyone may have 
plenty of this false paper money. Now 
the Russians are forging counterfeit £5 
British banknotes and 100 franc French 


| notes, which are to be circulated among 
| British and French soldiers on the Rhine, 
|in the hope of confusing British and 


French finances, but the imitation of 
these notes is not so good owing to the 


| difficulty of matching the paper. 


This is the Bolshevik scheme for 


| destroying the money ‘system in the 


chief European countries. 

Onc of the remarkable results of this 
wide circulation of false money is that 
astonishingly high wages are being paid 
to workmen. If a thousand workmen 
ask for double wages and you can pay 
them in mere scraps of paper it is easy 
to double their wages, or to treble them ; 
and money in Germany is fast becoming 
merely scraps of paper. Strange turn of 
fate that the nation which declared its 
treaties to be scraps of paper should 
come to-find that its money is nothing 
but a scrap of paper too ! 

In Siberia the Russian rouble, which 
before the war was worth two shillings, 
is now worth three-halfpence. : 


Did You Know ? 


1, That there was once a Bridge of Land 
from Europe to America ? 

As man came into the world too late to walk 
aeross it, he has made a bridge of air and is 
flying across. 

2. That there have beem fifty thousand 
battles fought in the air—one for every 
hour of the war ? 

In these battlefields of air were heroes as 
immortal as Nelson—the Drakec and Ralelghs 
of the sky. : 

3. That 506 million people have lately 
given up kings ? 

it is the vastest transformation ever known 
in history. 

The full story of all these things is 
told in this month’s issue of My Mag- 
azine, the monthly companion of the 
Children’s Newspaper. There is no 
magazine like it anywhere. and every 
boy and girl loves it. It lies on the 
bookstall side by side with this paper. 
Ask to look at it. 


THE BIRD GETTING INTO BAD HABITS 


- Mr, W. W. Corney writes from Man- 
chester concerning the bird which is 
getting inte bad habits ;- 

It may not be known that the kea 
parrot acquired the habit of eating 
sheep's kidneys in the days before the 
frozen mutton shipping trade, when 
sheep were only kept for wool and hides. 
When sheep died: their skins were 
stri , and the carcases left to decay ; 
the fiesh was of no value. 

New Zealand and Australia not pro- 
viding a sufficient supply of berries for 
the usual fruit-eating birds, they have 
acquired the liking for kidneys, and the 
occasional dead sheep not providing 
enough to go round, they attack the 
living animals. They are very cour- 
ageous birds, and have somewhat of the 
kestrel-hawk appearance about the 
shape of their head and body. a 


“ Have you seen My Magazine ?_ 


° 


Jungle| MONEY WORTH |HASRUSSIAFOUND 


A STRONG MAN? 


|Nation Living on Scraps{Sailor-Democrat of Siberia 


BRITISH LABOUR M.P. IN 
THE STORM CENTRE. 
By Our Political Correspondent 


Is Admiral Koltchak the man needed 
as a rallying point for Russia ? 

Koltchak is by race a Tartar. Forty- 
five years. old, short, lithe, nervous, 
excitable, he was, as a naval officer, 
the sharpest disciplinarian in the 
Russian fleet, plain and “bluff to the 
point of rudeness. Wherever -there was 
trouble in the fleet—and mutiny there 
was common-—he was put: in command, 
and quelled disturbance by his fearless- 
ness and determination. . When the 
last mutiny broke out in the Black Sea 
squadron the men demanded the sur- 
render of his sword. ‘‘ You are not 
worthy to touch it,” was his reply, and 
he dung it overboard. Then he walked 
back to his cabin, apd no.more was 
heard of the mutiny. Once he saved 
the life of a drowning sailor, and then 
at once put the man in irons for his 
carelessness «in . falling overboard. 
Koltchak believes above all in two 
things—Russia and discipline. 


Big John Ward 


The best picce of evidence that we 
have in Koltchak’s favour is that with 
him, helping him, advising him, and 
apparently believing in lim, is that 
fine Englishman Colonel John Ward, 
of the 25th Middlesex Regiment, M.P. 
for Stoke,. known popularly as_ the 
XMavvy M.P. E 

Nobody has ever distrusted big John 
Ward. When he speaks in the House 
of Commons everyone listens with 
admiration and respect, for he is felt 
to be honest through and through, 
pitrtotic, brave, and shrewd. 

If Colonel John Ward, who is in 
Siberia with Koltchak, sees him to be 
a man whom it is well to support, we, 
who are far off from the seene where 
they are central figures, may very well 
be content to take him as a guide. 


The Dictator 


We are learning now how John Ward 
helped Admiral Koltchal to réach the 
position he holds as the leader of the 
Russian military .forces that, more 
than any other, seem to be advancing 
towards a sound scttlement of the dis- 
tracted government of that great, sad, 
@nufortunate land. 

When a Socialist Government was 
formed Koltchak was made Minister of 
War. At that time a large body. of 
Czech prisoners. of war banded them- 
selves together there to support the 
cause ‘of the Allies and miarmtain a 
firm government. They had advanced 
as an army as far as Ekaterinburg ou 


‘the great Siberian railway. 


‘There they invited Colonel John 
Ward and the 25th Middlesex Battalion 
to attend the presentation of colours to 
their force. Colonel Ward accepted 
the invitation with the band of his 
regiment and a hundred men. Admiral 


Koltchak took this opportunity of 
visiting his outposts, and Colonel d's 
contingent became his bodyguard. 


With them he returned to Omsk, the 
seat of the government of Siberia, and, 
carrying out a quiet little reyolution, 
overthrew -the Socialist government 
and became Dictator, controlling affairs 
in that part of the country, 


A Wise Adviser 

Though Koltchak is at present calling 
himself a dictator, and acting as one, 
he may be the strong man needed to 
unite Russia. In any case, he is not 
treating his opponents with violence; 
and in Coloncl Ward he is in touch with 
a plain-speakivg lover of free institu- 
tions who will not. hésitate to tell him 
what he ought to do to establish a 
government representing every class of 
the Kussian people. 
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Kinematograph Among the Cannibals—More Pictures of the Remarkable New Fi 


e This is the second instalment of the | Johnson and his wife. 


kinematograph films taken in the | 18,000 miles and lived 
South Pacific Islands by Mr. 


They travelled 


h i I4 months in 
Martin | touch with savages and actually with 


» 
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y boy blacks his teeth. Some Shortly 
men wear hair like mops. At their Cannibal feasta ashore. 
are Ki Kibowls. We saw this one in the Ki Kiground. 


In thia savage tribe ever 


Ite crew of oi 
They were eaten by the natives 


in these hospitals the sick get well Four little blackbirds sitting in a row; 
Or die. They have no medicines What thoy are thinking we a v 


Mrs. Johnson was by this 


The little children would come up to us without any fear, 
time as brown as a berry 


astonishment at the sight of white people 


Naturally the people 
live largely on fish 


While the men are out tho women 
wait on the beach to divide the catch 


Rew : { = RS 


Once a year the natives sit round the idole on the sacred ground blowing 


conch shells, while girls in full paint are led past the images, which are supposed 
to indicate ’ those suitable for marriage. The Devil Devil Man interprets 


& 


eee 


No part of the island is kept 


The tombstones, be! 


I ed by the 
toad F Ar is of the more scrupulously clean 


thumpety-Bump 6chool than the cemotery 


before our visit this ship was blown 
ght men disappeared, 


450 miles north of Solomon Islands Though held in subjection by their stran 
lon't know lies Leuneuwa Lagoon,acoral reef ment,the People here are happy and their 


The boys amuse themselves 
Giaily ws catching starfish 
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mq bap be ath ey ak leaas rag head of 
by matting. Ont eath of an islander 
the tamity fat menre by the grave and not leave for monthe 
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cannibals, and their marvellous film, savage life. 
soon to be shown everywhere, is prob- | Film Renti 
the best picture in existence of | “ Adventures Among the Cannibals.” 
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ney 


At timesa tribe is torced 
off theisland, and takes 
refuge on a coral reef 


We now started on a 100-mile 
trip down the Langa Langa La- 
goon among the Artificial Islands 


EERE et | 
Instead of smoking they 
eat betel nut, like gin- 
ger and soapsuds 


ge religion and the dread of punish. 
houses inthe palm grovesare weil kept 


One out of ten of these natives is 
an albino, born with pink eyes 


We found only two children under 
three years old 


This is the house of the chief Devil Devil Man. We found them jolly 
is brought to them, and they want no tailors 


ay: . Bc 


Cocoanuts float in from neigh- 
bouring islands, and are dis- 
tributed by the Devil Devil Man 


e Ae a Sa 


‘The air was like balm, and we lazed along 
Continued next week. 
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FLIGHT © 


£15,000,000 a Year from 
a Flying Post 


CAN AN AEROPLANE RISE 
DIRECT ? 


By Our Aerial Correspondent 


The Americans are planning five 
Ocean-to-ocean aerial routes and three 
coastal airways. The first Air Posts 
have been running for months without 
any serious accident ; and now that New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, and Phila- 
delphia are connected, the American 


Postmaster-General is designing 200 


mail services, with a running strength | 


of 2000 machines. 


It is estimated that the postage on 
air-express letters .will bring an im- 
inediate revenue of £10,000,000 a year, 
and that the Aerial Parcels Post will 
produce another £5,000,000, 

NAVIGATING THE CLOUDS 

Navigation did not become a science 
until the rough use of the compass was 
improved by the invention of the 
sextant, with @hich the position of a 
ship could be measured by sun or star. 
Airmen have now been provided with a 
new instrument something like a sextant, 


by means of which, in a clear sky, they | 


can ascertain their position at any time. 

Other means of keeping direction are 
being rapidly worked out in connection 
with the Atlantic flight. Passing ships 
will be asked to signal their position, 
and airmen will then be able to calculate 
theirs. Then steamers on main traffic 
routes will have orders to send out smoke 
signals at eight in the morning, at noon, 
and at four in the afternoon. The pro- 
cess of making smoke is easy for stokers ; 
and a vessel using oil fuel can make 
smoke which airmen can see in clear 
weather for sixty miles. 

When blanketed in fog or cloud, flying 
men will depend entirely on directional 
signals received from wireless stations 
‘and from ships. What is now needed is 
some ingenious instrument which will 
show a pilot that he has been caught in 
a side wind, and record the rate at which 
the machine is drifting out of her course. 
This is the present source of danger in 
thick weather, when sun, star, and 
smoke signals cannot be seen. 


THE HELICOPTER 


It is reported that an inventor is 
building’ a flying machine without 
wings, which rises by means of upright 
air screws, looking somewhat like masts 
carrying whirling fans. 

This is one of the oldest ideas in air- 
craft; and, before the days of Jules 
Verne, who used it in fiction, designers 
tried to lift machines in the air by means 
of vertical propellers. In 1913, a Danish 
inventor, Mr. Ellehammer, constructed 
a wingless aeroplane that raised itself 
from the ground by its own power, 
‘Machines of this kind are called 
helicopters, which indicates that they 
rise in a spiral. ‘The advantage of a 
helicopter is that it can ‘rise and land 
in-a smallspace. A flat roof might serve 
as a landing stage. As far as is generally 
known at present, the helicopter re- 
quires more engine power than an 
aeroplane, and in case of engine stop- 
page and other accidents the wingless 
machine is likely to fall in a direct 
smash, instead of being able: to glide 
down as an aeroplane in trouble usually 
can, All the possibilities of the heli- 


copter have, however, not been explored. 
THE £10,000 AUSTRALIAN FLIGHT 


- AGINCOURT HERO 
GUARDS EDITH CAVELL 


Gate to the Grave Built 
by Shakespeare’s Knight 


KING HARRY’S FRIEND 


With a German bullet in her heart 
Fdith Cavell sleeps in English 
Her first grave was dug in the darkness 
of the night by murderers swift as Judas ; 
her final tomb was four hundred years 
a-building, 

Before the rapture of genius passed 
that gave England cathedrals which are 
in their way unrivalled, there appeared a 
fine old man, destined to do his part in 
unconsciously preparing a place tor the 
eventual coming of I:dith Cavell. It was 
Sir Thomas Erpinghani—Shakespeare'’s 
Erpingham ; and the Erpingham gate 
that he erected opposite the west end 
of Norwich Cathedral stands today, 500 
years after, still one of the nronuments 
of the land 


soil, 


Twice we meet Sir Thomas Erpingham 
in Shakespeare. First, in Richard IL., 


his name is mentioned in an immortal 
scene in which John o' Gaunt, dying, 


The Erpingham Gate at Norwich, 
by which Nurse Cavell sleeps 


has just breathed that matchless pane- 
gyric on England, beginning with the 
line, ‘‘ This royal throne of kings, this 
sceptred isle,’ and leading up to a 
description of England as : 


- The Children's Newspaper - 


}in poison-gas attacks bas come an im- 
| portant discovery. 


Coinage on Its Trial 


The nation’s money is on trial. A 
jury of bankers, assayists, goldsmiths 
and silversmiths is sitting to decide 
whether the coins from the Empire’s 
mints are good and honest, containing 
the right proportions of silver and gold. 

The coins for examination are chosen 
by chance, one from every 2000 gold 
pieces, and one from about every {100 
worth of silver. They’ are from the 
imperial mints at Sydney, Melbourne, 
Perth, Ottawa, and Bombay. All the 
coins are made from copies of the same 
die, and should be exactly similar in 
design, but under St. George’s dragon 
is a distinctive letter which tells from 
which mint the coin was issued. If 
you ever get a 1918 sovereign or half 
sovereign, you will know that it comes 
from overseas, for no gold pieces were 
coined in England last year. 


SAVED BY PEACE 

One of the first savings through the 
approach of peace is being made on war- 
ships. Four powerful and costly vessels 
were planned, but now it is felt that 
they will not be needed, and on three of 
them the work will be stopped. The 
saving to the country in consequence is 
estimated at between eighteen and 
twenty nullion pounds. About 150 
British warships are also being sold. 


GOOD FROM EVIL 
Out of the sufferings of our soldiers 


Sir W. M. Fletcher, Secretary to the 
Medical Research Committee, tells the 
story in his last report. Oxygen had to 
be given to the poison-gas victims, and 
a new method of oxygen treatment 
was devised, which has saved hundreds 
of lives in the influenza epidemic. 

Before the war, when the lungs were 
inflamed and refused to work, oxygen 
was pumped into the system, but this 
was not done in a proper way. The 
right way has now been found, together 
with new treatment of certain diseases 
by prolonged breathing of air enriched } 
with oxygen. 


; 


AN OIL PIPE ACROSS SCOTLAND 

Oil for Warship aud mercantile marine 
fuel is now being run from the Clyde to 
the Forth through a special pipe line 
which was built during the war. An 


{immense reservoir for oi) fuel, holding 
}60 million gallons, has been completed 


This land of such dear souls, this dear, iat Rosyth, and can be fed from the pipe. 


dear land, 


Dear for her reputation through the 
world. 
Edith Cavell, if ever woman did, 


maintained the honour and the reputa- 
tion of our land throughout the world. 

Erpingham was not present at the 
bedside, but he is mentioned later, in 
the chamber, as one of those conting 
‘‘ witheight tall ships and three thousand 
men of war” to hurl the JXaiser of that 
day, Richard II., from his throne. 

But it is in Shakespeare’s Henry Y. 
that we come actually face to face with 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, and there, the 
night before the battle of Agincourt, he 
is making the round of our camp, aged 


and white, but of grand courage; a com- | 


manding general, friend: and sage coun- 
sellor of the king. While passing from 
post to post in the chilly night air, he 
meets Henry, who greets him with 
affectionate respect, and says, “‘ Lend 
me thy cloak, Sir Thomas.” Sir Thomas, 
for all the cold and all his years, offers 
to stay cloakless with his sovereign, but is 
bidden gotorest. ‘‘ The Lord in Heaven 
bless thee, noble Harry,” he says as he 
goes. “ God-a-mercy, old heart! Thou 


.| speakest cheerily,” answers the king. 


Sir Thomas lived to see the wonderful 


tha ar 
which Edith Cavell lies, 
y when Shakes- 
peare knew it, and built when Norwich 


| was the second city of our land. E. A. B. 


—) »% 


| its death-rate, so that if it were not for 


| tion would rapidly decline. , eal Brad- 


STRANGERS SAVE THE CITY 
Bradford has a birth-rate lower than 


immigration into the city, the popula- 


ford, says the medical officer, is dying out, 
and the city is being saved by newcomers. 


A CRIPPLE BOY'S ESSAY 
Sir William Treloar lately ofiered a| 
prize to some cripples for writing their 
impressions of a soldier’s march through 
London, and the Editor is asked to give 
these extracts. from the winning essay, 
written by Cornelius Groves, aged 13. 
How lovely was the sight when the 
‘Guards marched through london! 


‘dj looked fine with the sun glittering 


‘How it struck me to see the kilts and 
hear the band whiclr played so sweetly. 

At every halt I thought how kind 
were the people on the. balconies of 
every house “to throw chocolates and 
cigarettes to the Guards, and how 
pleased were the Guards. They must 
have felt that London was the place to 
be greeted in. I must say the Prince of 
Wales looked fine on his steed, with 
two officers at his side. ~ 

There was only one regiment allowed 
to march with fixed bayonets; they 
were the Grenadier Guards, and they 
on 
itself on 


their bayonets. It im 
salad 4 T got home 


ughly when 


a ta ‘that our country has such a} 
' fine and brave Army, $ 


‘ 
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IS YOUR MONEY TRUE? | THREE MIGHTY MEN 


Each a Glory to a Nation 
and a Race. 
FIGURES ON THE WORLD’S MAP 


Three great men come into the of the 
world this week. On June 2 in 1882 Garibaldi 
died; on June 6 in 1599 Velasquez was bom; 
on June 7 in 1329 Robert Bruce passed away. 
They were three immortal men, each adding 
glory to a nation and a race. 


Garibaldi of Italy 

Giuseppe Garibaldi shares with 
Andreas Hofer, the defender of Tirol, 
the first place among nineteenth century. 
heroes. 

Born at Nice, the son of a shipmaster, 
Garibaldi became a seafarer himself, a 
skilful captain who knew the world's 
chief waterways. Koused to passionate 
anger by the division of Italy into small 
ill-governed States, his sympathy was 
warm towards all people struggling to be 
free, and he first made himself a’ name 
fighting in the wars of the South 
American Republics, 

When the time came for striking a 
blow to unite Italy, he was already the 
best known man in Italy for courageous 
enterprise. Again and again he joined 
in insurrections to drive the Austrians 
from Italy, and unite the whole country 
under the Piedmontese crown. Again 
and again he was a defeated fugitive, 
with a price set on his head. But he 
always escaped, and at the last, though 
he had started life as a Republican, he’ 
placed Victor Emmanuel on the Italian 
throne by the conquest of Sicily and 
Naples. 

Anan of plain and simple character 
and of heroic bravery, Garibaldi was 
the knight errant of the cause of free- 
dom in the nineteenth century. 


Velasquez of Spain 
Diego Velasquez (pronounced 
Ve-las-keth) was one of the greatest 
painters of all ages, but his fame outside 
his native land ripened very slowly. 
That was because his paintings, large 
in number, were chiefly left in royal 
hands, for he was the -court painter of 
his period, specially commissioned and 
pensioned by Henry JV. of Spain, whom 
he painted about forty times. 
Velasquez was nobly born, both on 


the side of his father, who was of 
Vortuguese descent, and his mother, 
who was Spanish. As royal com- 


missioner for the encouragement of art 
in Spain he established a g¢chool of 


painting there, and in it many of the 
two hundred pictures that ar his 


name were touched up. More than half 
his works are now in England. . 

His pictures are unsurpassed in 
character drawing. The best of them 
all, ‘' The Spanish Admiral,” is in the 
National Gallery. It shows a dark, 
proud man, whose very grip of the ground 
with his feet tells of authority. 


Bruce of Scotland 

Robert Bruce, liberator of Scotland, 
was of Yorkshire descent, and became 
heir to the Scottish throne by the 
marriage of his great-great-grandfather 
to a daughter of a Scottish king. The 
‘heirship was doubttiul, as there were two 
rivals in the field, both favoured by 
many Scots; but one of them died 
and the other was slain by Bruce in a 
passionate quarrel, : 

His reign of 23 years was Milled with 
war and strife, lighted wp in the midst 
by the splendid vietory of Bannockburn 
in 1314, and later by the gradual 
expulsion of the English from Scotland. 

In his early life Bruce was harassed 
by the claims of his rivals to kingship. 
After his coronation he was defeated 
and a itive, and his crown was only 
safe on his head after seven years of 
bitter fighting. This was the period of 
the story of his watching the repeated 
Struggles of the spider that tanght him 
ta. try again, <5 = ; 

' His was a turbulent, brave, sad life, 
rather of ambition, perhaps, than of 
single-hearted patti 
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Within this Belg the sunis 4 
overhead at noon in June 3 


‘Equator--.the middle 
-line round the globe 


This Week in History 
June 1. City of Melbourne founded, 1837 
Garibaldi died at Caprera, Sardinia, 1882 
First stone of the Kiel Canal laid, 1887 
Cyprus ceded to Britain, 1878 

First balloon ascent near Paris, 1781 
Velasquez born at Seville, Spain, 1599 


NOMeey 


Eskimos, Finns, Lapps, and Samoyeds 
in Arctic Lowlands are preparing for 
the hunting and fishing season, which 
brings their winter food 
Huge deposits of anthracite coal have 
been found in Peru 


PICTURE-NE 
£ 


Robert Bruce died at Cardroes, Scotland, 1329 


Lumbermen are leaving the American 
forests and going to work on farms 
The armadillo is beginning to hibernate 
in South America 
Cyclones and typhoons are beginning 
in the China Seas 
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Raber! Bruce of 
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Seolland 


St. John’s is blocked by icebergs floating 
down from the Greenland icé-cap 
South African, Australian, and New Zealand 
children are playing winter games 
The round-up of cattle for the branding of 
calves.is nearly over in North America 
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. Melbourne in 1837 
Buckwheat is now being sown in 
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q ad of Spain 


Europe and America be reached by ships 
Sealing, whaling, and walrus-hunting Recent trouble in Egypt, Punjab, 
are beginning in the Arctic and Afghanistan is possibly due to 
The ownership of Spitzbergen isbeing the unrest caused in all Mohammedan 
discussed. It contains rich coalfields lands by the collapse of Turkey 
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Archangel, free from ice, can now 


The Million-Year-Old Story of the Atlantic Flight 


The first attempt to fly the Atlantic was enveloped in mystery and tragic anxiety. Mr. Harry Hawker madeit, and of him was written : “He is 28, with the life-blood of Australia surging in his veins, a 
heart aglow with hope, a confidence that never fails, and a brain as clear as crystal because he neither drinks nor smokes.’ Such matehless qualities make matchless deeds ; sueh men will never die 


What is it you see in this tale of 
the Atlantic Flight ? Perhaps vou see 
what all the world has 
scen—an airship breaking 
_ loose and drifting out 
alone ; seaplanes coming 
to grief, and another 
~ covering itself with glory ; 
-one aeroplane breaking 
down, another dashing 
out from Newfoundland 
with the plucky Mr. 
Hawker and Commander Grieve on 
board, and at last the greatest flight 
that men have ever made. 

But behind the newspaper story 
is something wondrous beyond words. 
Let us think of it all, the million- 
year-old story of the Atlantic flight. 


~Once upon a time there was no 
water flowing between Europe and 
America; aman could have walked 
across the thousands of miles that 
divide us from the great Republic of the 
West. But no man trod the dry path 
that led from Europe to America. 
Man came upon the earth too late to 
use it, and in the course of time it 


disappeared. 
The Bridge No Man Walked On 
- Those sleepless powers that Nature 
uses for her purposes, the mighty 
forces of heat and cold, of sun and 
wind and rain and tide, the fiery 


Hawker 


furnaces within the earth, the con- 
tracting and expanding of the rocks 
of whieh the earth is made, the 
stupendous weight of millions of tons 
of carth always pressing down—all 
these things were at work throughout 
the ages, and in the end the pressure 
of things was too much for the bridge 
of land. It sank lower and lower, and 
the time came when the waters of the 
Atlantic rolled in its place. 

But Nature has-her mighty plans. 
She works from age to age and accom- 
plishes her purposes. Nothing is hap- 
hazard. She sows the seed today and 
in a hundred million years, it mav be, 
the fruit will come. The mind of God 
is from everlasting to everlasting. 

Aud through all these ages in which 
bridges of land and gulfs of water 
have been changing places, in which the 
pressure of natural processes has split 
carth into continents, the pressure of 
the earth has been doing other things. 


The. Power in the Depths 
It seems a long way back to the 
history of this flight, but in Nature 
time 1s nothing, and it is the ever- 
lasting things that matter in this 
world. What was happening in those 
distant ages is that, deep down in 


the earth, the buried vegetation 
of age upoh age was being 


pressed so that the natural oils came 


out of it and formed for themselves 
colossal reservoirs in the depths 
beyond the reach of men. So oil was 
formed, and now we see how Nature 
was preparing for the Atlantic flight, 
for from these reservoirs came petrol, 
and from petrol came the wondrous 
engine that lifts man to the skies. So 
that, though the land bridge sank 
beneath the sea, Nature’s invisible 
builders were preparing then for the 
bridge of air that should take its place. 


Man Finds All Things Ready 

The longer we live the more certain 
we are that the universe was planned 
and built for us. The greatest thinkers 
of all time have believed it, and no 
other belief is possible to those who 
know. The thought to which all 
knowledge drives us is that God 
built a house, prepared it for man, 
and brought man into it. Man comes 
into the world and finds that all is 
ready for him—coal and petrol and 
light and ether are ready to_ his 
hand. Marvellous it is that a drop 
of petrol from the depths of the earth 
should lift us to the skies, and nore mar- 
vellous than all it is that these powers 
lie all about us waiting for our use. 

Perhaps you read the graphic story 
of the talk with the flying men as they 
raced above the Atlantic. The captain 
of a destroyer was looking through a 
powerful glass when he saw the approach 


of a light ; he said it was like looking at 
Mars through a faint haze. In a few 
moments it signalled him, and the man 
in the crow’s-nest sang out, “N.C. 1.’ 
It was the first message of the man who 
was flying to the Azores, and back 
from the destroyer the greeting sped 
through space: “Good luck!” 
“Thanks,” said the flying man. 

And then Captain Davis, on the 
destroyer, listened for hours to the men 
on the seaplanes chattering to each 
other. He heard Cape Race, in New- 
foundland, speaking to them. ‘‘ How 
are you getting along out there ? ” Cape 
Race asked, and the flying man sent 
back, ‘‘ Fine, thanks, but a little cold.” 
Then merchant ships became impatient 
to get news; but the seaplanes were tou 
busy to gossip with the merchantmen, 
and stern rebukes came down. _“ Listen 
to that,’’ Captain Davis heard one sea- 
plane say to another ; and then he heard 
the words, ‘‘ Jump on those fellows! 


Man’s Partner 

Up in the skies, spinning along their 
bridge of air, the flying men find their 
partner Nature always willing, alway- 
ready. If she destroyed the visible 
bridge she has set an invisible bridge 
in its place, this bridge of air! 

So Nature works with Man, so Man 
must work with Nature. The carth 
is made for him, its powers lie all 
about him, and he has but to seize 
his opportunities to make this world 
a garden for us all. .M. 
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/QUR £1000 FUND 
WHAT TO DO 


The Children’s Newspaper hopes for 
the day when it will be possible for every 
boy and girl in these islands to climb to 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


& @&  Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


Has Germany Suffered 


Enough? 


The English-speaking race is 
; It has built 
up its power throughout the 
earth on the human quality of 
mercy and the political rock of 

The British Common- 
is what it is because therc 


just and merciful. 


liberty. 
wealt hat 
is no room in it for cruelty. 


What are we to say, then, of 
vital spectacle now 

the Rhine? Life fora 
hundred million men and women 
and children is torture that only 


this most 
seen beyon 


sleep can break. Fathers look out 


across the night and see no hope 


of a brighter day ; mothers can- 
not feed their children ; children 
die like flies. It is the punish- 
ment of guilty countries for the 
war they made upon the world. 

Terrible it is—how terrible 
France and Belgium and Serbia 
know too well. They at least 
were innocent of the cause of: all 
these woes, but they have borne 
them all; they bore them all 
for years while Germany looked 
on, inflicting wrong upon wrong 
and cruelty on cruelty, pitiless 
in the presence of the bitterest 
grief that ever fell upon man- 
kind. Not one pang of pain has 
Germany now which she has not 
inflicted on many other lands. 

It is right that we should not 
forget that Germany is suffering, 
as a guilty nation, the tortures 
she inflicted on innocent popu- 
lations. If the punishment is 
enough to bring tears from a 
stone, it is sternly just. 

And yet it is the glory of our 
race that it will be merciful 
to enemies. There is no British 
heart that takes delight in crush- 
ing fallen foes, and it is natural 
that there should be a feeling in 
this country that the suffering is 
enough. It is said that the 
Allies are cruel in keeping up 
the blockade which is starving 
Germany, and that the terms 
of Peace are harder than evena 
guilty nation should have to bear. 

The truth is that Germany 
has not satisfied the world that 
she can yet be trusted ; and it is 
not to be expected that the 
Allies, who have in their keeping 
the welfare of not Germany only 
but of all mankind, should leave 
Germany with the will and the 
power to break the Peace again. 

The future of Germany rests 
with Germany, and no power 
outside can save her. We think 
the sufferings of Germany are 
terrible enough; we hope that 
with the signing of Peace 
food will flow into Germany, 
and order and prosperity return. 

Then, repenting of her crimes 
and redeemed through suffering, 
the world will welcome the 
German people back into the fold, 
last but not least in the League 
of Nations on which the hope of 
ajl the world depends. A. M. 


Where Has the Postcard Been? 

Wt curious things do happen in 

this world. A good friend of 
the Children’s Newspaper, the Vicar of 
Giggleswick in Yorkshire, bought a 
bellows a dozen years ago and sent a 
postcard to the shop in London to say 
what a good bellows it was, There was 
anendofit. The postcard was deli ered 
and dealt with, and there was no more 
unimportant thing in the world than 
this scrap of paper. Dut twelve years 
have passed, the tiny tots of the days 
when the vicar bought the bellows have 
grown up to be young ladies ; the Great 
War has gone and the Great Peace has 
come ; and now the postcard has turned 
up again, picked up by a British sailor 
on the European shores of the Bos- 
phorus. There is a story for you, and 
a puzzle. 
this postcard all these years that it 
should be found, clean and readable, 
lying in Constantinople ? 
has a theory. What is yours ? 


@ 
THE WORTHY DAME 


Dame Nature leade ue by the nose, saye 

Mr. Ernest Bryant in the new number of 

My Magazine. We might follow worse 
guidee than this wise old lady, 


@ , 

Village Vandals 
N° better suggestion has been made 
for commemorating the war than 
that we should plant a tree for every 
life that has been lost. ‘Those who keep 
Arbor Day, and plant trees year by year, 

are Britain’s natural patriots. 

But sad news comes of the lovely 
Kentish village from which Arbor Day 
sprang in England. ‘The old tree- 
planter who kept Fynsford village 
beautiful, and was its natural guardian 
for so long, is dead, and though there is 
talk of keeping his memory green there 
is little evidence of that best of all 
memorials, the keeping alive of the 
spirit of a good man’s life. For there 
has just happened in Eynsford an ugly 
piece of vandalism. The beautiful 
willows by the river have been callously 
stripped of their branches and stand 
today a mere line of stumps, so that the 
chief glory of one of Kent's most 
beautiful villages is spoiled for years. 
Willows must be cut, but the proper 
way to cut them is to cut them alter- 
nately year by year, so as not to spoil 
a scene. The pity is that so often the 
power to ruin a landscape lies with those 
. who either do not care or thin or under- 
stand, and by a rash use of power destroy 
the joy of thousands whose love of 
beauty is not dead. 


; must use these 


Right or Wrong ? 
Ove friend Mr. Kennedy Jones, M.P., 
is forgetting the war already. 
Ife has been praising the virtue of 
believing in your country whether it is 
right or wrong. But that false patriotism 
was all before the war. Under the 
League of Nations we all believe in our 
country being right; and he is false to 
the new world, and to all the ideas on 
which it is Dcing built up, who believes 
in wrong because it suits bis country. We 
hope Mr. Jones will think again. 
ot 
There is No Death | 
W° shall have to be careful. The 
; editor of a children’s newspaper | 
has the keenest critics in the world. We | 
said the other day that Jules Vedrines, | 
the immortal Irench airman, is dead, | 


What can have happened to | and a little lady of nine writes that if | 


Vedrines is immortal he cannot be dead. | 
She is right, and it isa pity that we have | 


The Editor | no better word than death for our last | has been seen looking at a king. 
2 


sleep before the Great Awakening. As we | 


words we must learn to 
not | 


We do 


to another. | 


understand them rightly. 
life 


Irom one 


die; we slee p 


rhere is no death. There are no dead. 


The Great Flight 


I it not one of the most interesting 
aspects of the great Atlantic flight | 
that one of the passenyers in the first | 
steamship to cross the Atlantic has lived 
to see it? He is ninety years old, and | 
from the vicarage at Melbury Osmond, 
in Dorsetshire, he wrote a beautifully 
clear letter the other day to the 
Children’s Newspaper. It tells how al 
pitching and rolling of the Sirius threw 
him again and again into the water | 
lying at the bottom of the ship and | 
describes how the paddle boxes seemed | 
to save the steamship from rolling com- 
pletely over. Mr. Vincent Ransome took |} 
a twenty days’ voyage in a ship like that | 
eighty years ago, and he may live to sce 


aeroplanes cross in as many hours. 


| in the country lanes, 


It willcome. In the meantime, the 
editor has set aside for the first year 
of the Children’s Newspaper a fund | 
of £1000, from which grants will be 
made on behalf of scholars in need. 
After considering many suggestions, the 
editor has thought it best to lay down 
no conditions, but to leave the fund 
entirely open so that any teacher in the 
kingdom can apply for a grant on behalf 
of any boy or girl in school. 

Applications should be made in the 
first instance by postcard, asking for a 
form to be filled up by the teacher with 
information justifying the appeal. 


the top of the educational ladder. | 


SOCIETY NEWS 


Lady Bird has caught a green fly. 

r) ® 

* Large numbers of 
seen, in the woods. 


© 
lords and ladies are 


: ® ® CO) 
It is said that a cat in Central Europe 


.) 2 


Garden Engagement : 
Sweet William to Dorothy Perkins 
® Oo) ® 
The kingfisher has been noticed 
several times of late with the milkmaids 


® ® ® 
Miss Marigold has moved from the 
| Penny Royal and taken up her resi- 
dence near the Mint. 


TIP-CAT 


Still going over the top: the weather- 


cock. 


Cc) ® ® 
| A fashionable milliner has created a 
| thirtyzguinea hat illuminated by elec- 
tricity for a light-headed customer. 

® ® ® 
| Light reading: the gas-bill. 
® ) ® 
| Of all the big firms 
amalgamated lately, 
that of Messrs. Jacob, 
Peek, Freen, Hunt- 


The Angel of the League of Nations 
Peace Takes Charge of the World 


& 
THE LORD'S PRAYER IN FRENCH 
Notre Pére qui es aux cieux, que Ton nom 


soit sanctifié ; que Ton régne vienne ; que Taj 2Cce is bliss. 


volonté soit faite sur la terre comme au cicl. 
Donne-nous aujourd’hui notre pain quoti- 
dien; pardonne-nous nos offenses comme 
nous les pardonnons 4 ceux qui nous ont 
Offenses; et ne nous induis point dans la 
tentation, mais délivre-nous du mal, car c'est 
4 Toi qu’appartiennent le régne, la puis- 
Sance, et la gloire, au siecle des sidcles.. Amen. 


| ley, and Palmer takes 
the biscuit. 


} 
| 
} ® ® 
| Why all authors 
| are confident of suc- 
cess: Because they 
are told theix, books 
are bound to sell. 
® § 

State education is 
a mischievous thing, 
days Mr. Hasold Cox. 
He feels that ignor- 


e _@ 

Commgh ‘to gar- 
deners: » growing 
pains, ¢ 


, @ ® 
_Whet some negro troops started a 
Tiot the other day the reporter wired 


the ngs were looking very: black. 
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ONLY A JOURNALIST! PRIDE OF GENEVA—CAPITAL OF THE WORLD |News From Everywhere 


Geneva is intensely proud of its 
distinction as ‘the moral capital of 
the world.” The history of the city 
shows that as a home of freedom it 
well deserves the honour the Peace 
Conference has given it as the place 
where the League of Nations will have 
its meetings and establish its offices. 

The bells of the city have been rung, 
and the citizens have been asked by the 
State Council to join in thanksgiving to 
God “‘ who holds the nations in His hands 
}and has guided them to an achievement 
without example in the annals of the 
world.” 

Geneva has long been famed as a home 
.of liberty. From the days of the Kefar- 
mation it has been Protestant. Here 


HOW THE NEWS GETS 
INTO THE PAPER 


The Quiet Hero. Who Gives 
Up His Life 


NEWSPAPER THAT FOUND 
LIVINGSTONE 


Though it is the business of a news- 
per to record the heroism of others, 
ew people realise what devotion, 

daring, and selt-sacrifice may lie in the 
work of the journalist, behind the making | 
.of the newspaper itself. The finestory of 
ies vey Dale attords a good | John Calvin, a Frenchman, wrote his 
religious books. For many years it was 


Dale was a youth of 16, who, because | 
LIFE AS IT 


he could not enlist, left his native 
Lancashire, and, after work at Woolwich 
Arsenal, joined a London local paper, 
where he was doing excellently. 


Boy’s Last Thought 

But as he was returning to the office |, 
his. bicycle was caught in a tram-line, and 
he was thrown under a nitie-ten lorry. 
Both his i were broken, and his body 
was fearfully injured, There was no 
hope for him, and he knew. it. There | 
was no chance of his getting back to his | 
desk, and so, mastering his agony. he 
put his hand into his pocket and drew. 
out a packet, a batch of “copy” for 
his paper. ‘ Please take this to the 
office ; it is important,”. he said, giving 
the address. The dying boy’s last 
thought was of his duty to his paper, 
and he spoke no more. 

Resolution like that has carried many: 
meu far in the newspaper world, and 
enabled them to do astonishing things. | 
It has carried them again and again into 
the battle-line, where, until the later | 
years of the Great War, they have been: 
cordially hated by military commanders. | 
Lord Wolseley, Lord Koberts, and Lord 
Kitchener all detested the presence of 
these men who risked their lives to. tell 
the nation at home ivhat was happening. 
Militarism hates the People and does not 
wish that they should know the truth. | 


Stanley’s Journey. 

There was one man at whom they 
should never have grumbled, at any rate. 
He was Mr. Bennet Burleigh, who, in 
a moment of critical danger, forgot his 
calling and turned soldier with the 
happiest results. In the expedition 
to Khartoum in the bad old days the. 
Dervishes broke the British square. 

Under the mass of numbers our men | 
were becoming mauled and bemused, 
but in the nick of time they heard a 


“The Browns, are ringing 
us to go to dinner tonight ” 


“*Sorry to be late, miss ; the milk plane 
was an hour late in leaving Switzerland ”” 


great voice roaring, “ Now, then, give 
lads! Give it to them,| A PROFESSOR’S TALE OF 


it to them, 
Yads!§ Hurrah, hurrah!” It was Ben- 
net Burleigh, in the thickest of the 
fighting, the knight of the pen nerving 
the wielders of the sword. 

They do great things, these journal- 
ists. |t was W. Hf. Russell, of the 
Times, who sent home flaming 
despatches which forced the Government 
to save the troops they had left to 
perish unfed and uncared for in the 
snows and pestilence cf the Crimea ; but 
an even greater thing was the journey 
of Stanley in search of Livingstone. 

This pioneer into the untrodden wilds. 
among savage men and beasts was only 
auewspaper man. Livingstone had long 
been lost sight of and been reported 
dead, and Stanley was in Spain for his 
New York paper, when he received a 
wire calmly saying, ‘‘ Find Livingstone.” 
Stanley did find Livingstone. He went 
to the heart of Africa and found him 
among slave-dealers at Ujiji. E. A. B. 


CAMOUFLAGE 
Slow Minds and New Ideas 


The slowness of the official mind in 
receiving new ideas is shown in a letter 
written. by Professor Werr of Glasgow. 

As a student of the natural protective 
colouring of animals he was convinced 
that ships of war ought to be painted 
so that they could not be seen clearly, 
and he explained to the British Admir- 
palty how it could be done. This was 
during the first month of the war. 

The Admiralty experimented, but 
not on the lines that the professor 
advised, and a year later they informed 
him that the system was a failure. 

Two years later still, in 1917, they 
adopted’ his plan partly, but neglected 
some of its best points, and camouflage 
was then spoken of as if it were a 
discovery. But it had been pressed 
upon the Government repeatedly for 
three: years, and up to the end of the 
‘war the men who had studied it most 
thoroughly were never asked to help. 

It was the Admiralty who pooh- 
‘poohed the telegraph and said the 
country had no use for it, and now, 
fifty years after, we see once more how 
slowly tlie official mind moves behind 
the walls of Whitehall. 


SCROOGE 


The rector of Merthyr Tydvil not 
long ago appealed to a landowner who 
owns imuch of the land of the place, but 
lives outside it, for a subscription to a 
poor peopte’s dinnerfund. But the land- 
Owner replied that he could not subscribe 
because he had calls at home. He has 
sinee dicd. worth over a million pounds. 


Flying and wireless are speeding up the world and overcoming time and distance. Our artist 
shows us what may happen when we grow up, with pecket telephones and family aeroplanes 


 senger coaches have been sent to France plane., It is the 


} coaches is not sound. 


kept out of the Swiss Confederation of 
States because of its Protestantism. 
Tlere Rousseau, whose writing led up to 
the French Revolution, was born ; and 
here Voltaire lived in his later life. 
The Red Cross was formed at Geneva, 
and International Arbitration found its 
first home in the city. 

Now Geneva has over 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, about equally halved between 
Protestantism and Catholicism. Many 
of them are foreigners. The city stands 
on the Lake of Geneva at the point where 
the swift-flowing Rhone leaves the lake. 
Circting round it are the Jura Mountains, 
but in the distance appear the snow-clad 
Alps, and from the chief street the 
evening glow makes a beautiful picture 
in clear weather as it lights up the 
broad snow-field of Mont Blanc. 


The influenza epidemic last autumn 
cost the life insurance companies of 
the United States £30,000,00°. 

A Till now before Parliament ior 
cheap trains outside [London sixes 
workmen’s fares at ten miles a penny. 

A bunch of hair three feet long has 
been picked up in Tottenham. 

The official in charge of the great 
flag at the Houses of Parliament forgot 
to put it half mast for Edith Cavell’s last 
ride through London. 

It has been decided that the fortifica- 
tions of Heligoland shall be dismantled. 

A mail steamer has arrived from 
Australia with a million letters on board. 

No person weighing over nine stones 
may nde on the donkeys at Ranisgate. 

Great Britain is giving Australia a 
hundred aeroplanes, balloons, and aur- 
ships. 

The Ordnance Survey Department 
supplied the Army during the war with 
32 million maps. 

The Goverment has granted ten 
million pounds towards improving local 
roads neglected during the war. 

In a year the American air post has 
carried between New York and Piila- 
delphia eight million letters, 

Willie Lloyd, of Llanidloes, has made 
a perfect school attendance for nine 
years. He was always there, and always 
early, 

Over 20,000 servants have lost their 
unemployment grants because they 
would not accept situations offering 
reasonable wages. 

The damage done in the air raids to 
Cleopatra's Needle on the Thames Em- 
bankment is to remain unaltered im 
memory of the Great War. 

Serbia lost a quarter of its population 
during the war by wounds and iamine. 
A quarter of a million of its children 
are still on the verge of starvation. 

The largest oif tank steamer in the 
world, the San Florentino, has been 
launched at Wallsend-en-Tyne. It will 
carry 18,000 tons of oil, and will ply 
a England and Mexico. 


“ Excellent mutton, madam : 
left New Zealand yesterday ” 


Mother’s Vote. 

Women now have votes, but not cn 
the same terms as men, and a Bill is 
now ‘making progress in Varhament to 
make the votes of men and women 
absolutely equal. 
Our Animal Population 
: Between April 1918 and Apr? iyro 
_the cattle in England and Wales in- 
‘creased by 139,000; — sheep decreased 
and pigs increased by 


“ Do take me to see the elephants 
in India this week-end, Daddie ’’ 


HOW MANY ENGINES 
HAVE WE? 


The Government’s Bad Excuse} »y_ 259.000 ; ec 
245,000. The number of cattle is now 
It is sometimes said that figures may | Nearly six millions, sheep over 13 miul- 
prove anything. That is roughly true | ons, and pigs nearly two millions. 
A Nerth Sea Ferry 


if you do not know. Put, if vou do 
( ‘The ferry service between England and 


know, figures only prove the truth. | : { 

, P 5 «athe res ig France, by which a whole tram can be 
iy a eur Roun are sen FO Poe Sane taken oe the sea, has been so success- 
thing false, they carefully leave out the | ju) that the Swedish Government 3s 
numbers that really matter. trying to arrange a sea-ferry between 

Here is an_ illustration. Railway! England and Sweden. The service muy 
travel is in a bad way. Trains are few | cross between Hull and Gothenburg. 
and crammed. The excuse of the Ficet Aeroplane Arrest 
Government, which has the manage-| \ motor-car thief has been caugl.t in 
ment of the railways in the hollow ot its | America through a wireless message 
hand, is that 700 engines and 1000 pas- ; being sent from a police observation aero- 

frst aeroplane astest. 
The Rat-catohers 


and not yet returned. It scems a big 
Medical officers of health are making 


number, and it makes up a scemingly 
eu ‘the ath is that out of every ah ON tase: aa erie Page eee 
3 : 7 1 : 
hundred British engines we have lent Pees ioe tae poner a years 
three, and not lent 97; and out of every | aims Shabaeicn ene: 
450 passenger coaches we have lent one Ser 
seach: and 449 we have not lent. Wej | Onc of the most jen pores Paces ial 
have about 23,000 railway engines and | sights has been witnessed it tee ae 
750,000 coaches ; and the Government's | by our troops. ine day ae Vaile 
excuse that the railways must be upset | the mver Dvina es teed en 
because we have lent 2300 engines and terruptedly mto the ; pay teen 
The Government | week before a Potala ie to baw 
is not managing the railways well. working on the ice from ban 
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NEWS FROM THE 


Rats, Salamanders, Bulls, 
and Pandas 


WHAT MADE THE BLACK 
CATTLE WHITE? 


From Our Zoological Correspondents 


The Children’s Newspaper has appointed 
correspondents at the chief Zoos of the United 
Kingdom, and they will keep us informed of 
the activities of our animal friends in the 
gardens where they are happy captives. 


Births, Arrivals, and Deaths 
London Zoo 


An English wild bull nas lately 


arrived at the London Zoo. 


English wild cattle are the descendants 
of the auroch, a beast long since extinct, 
which was hunted and killed by pre- 
historic man with flint weapons. As the 


auroch was black or brown in colour, } 
whereas these are white, it is believed ; 
that the white cattle were kept in a semi- | 


domestic state in the remote past. and 
that the colour has come by gradual 
evolution. The wild cattle occasionally 
have coloured calves, several black ones | 
having been born at the Zoo, and no 
animal that is naturally white, such as 
the Polar bear and the Rocky Mountains 
goat, ever have coloured young ones. 


A black calf, therefore, is held to! 
proclaim the normal type of its remote | 
ancestors. Herds of these wild cattle! 
were kept formerly in parks throughout | 
England, but at present only about half! 
a dozen exist, the most famous being | 
the Chillingham and the Chartley herds. 
The Chartley herd, to which the new 
arrival at the Zoo belongs, can be traced | 
back to 1248; but in 1877 only twenty! 
of them existed. Their habits are unlike 
those of comestic breeds, for they feed 
by night and sleep by day. 

The parents also hide their young ones, 
thereby showing that they have not 
learned to put their trust in mankind. 


THE RAT WITH “FIVE HANDS” 
A black rat has lately arrived. 


Up to about 200 years ago the black 
rat was the only species found in this! 
country, yet at present it has almost 
disappeared. although from time to 
time its numbers appear to increase. 


Originally a native of the Fast, the 
black rat, when once it reached this 
country, quickly established itself in its | 
new home, and so multiplied in numbers 
that it soon swarmed all over the land. 
Some time afterwards, however, the 
brown rat followed in its footsteps and, 
being stronger and more savage, waged 
war. on its weaker relatives and almost 
. exterminated them, Much as one is 
apt to regret the disappearance of the 
old English rat, as the black species is 
frequently called, yet, as the creature 
has been ‘proved to be the carrier of 
plague, its presence in this country is 
not so welcome as it otherwise would be, 
especially as in one year a pair of rats 
may have 35,000 descendants. 


The black rat may be distinguished 
from the brown rat by the greater size 
of its cars and tail. In spite of the 
respective names of the two species, 
colour alone is not sufficient to identify 
them, for we come across a brown black 
rat as well as a black brown rat. The 
black rat is an expert at climbing, the 
creature making use of its long tail by 
pressing it against the object it climbs, 
and so getting a grip. As we are told 
that a rat has morc muscles in its tail 
than a man in his hand, we can readily 
understand that the tail almost takes 
the place of a fifth hand. 

THE SALAMANDERS THAT HUDDLE 

TOGETHER AND DIE 

There arrived, a few weeks ago, 77 
spotted salamanders. 

The spotted salamander, found 
throughout Central and Southern 
Europe, is a newt-like creature, with 
bright yellow or orange markings on its 
black ‘skin. These marks take 


a 


Z00S 


| forming. 


the | seasons. 


form of spots and bars, but vary con- 
siderably in size and _ distribution, 
according to the locality in which the 
creature 1S found. 


Many curious beliefs were once preva- 
lent regarding the salamander, the most 
remarkai-ic being that it was able to pass 
through a red-hot fire unharmed. Its 
bite was also said to be fatal; and 
although this statement is not true, the 
reptile is able to exude from its skin a 


[peveneds fluid which, if swallowed by 


another animal, would prove extremely 
unpleasant and possibly cause death. 


Salamanders are frequently kept as 
pets, a fern-case being the most suitable 


; place to house them in, as a damp 
| situation is necessary for their well-being. 
‘Not more than three or four should be 


allowed together, as they are in the habit 
of huddling up together in a corner, with 
the 
covered with a growth of fungus which 
ultimately causes death. The creatures 
are not difficult to keep, and live on 
worms, Snails, and beetles. W. 5S. B. 


New Friends for Manchester 


Belle Vue Gardens 
IDA THE GREAT 

The most important addition to Belle- 
vue is the middle-aged lady elephant 
Ida. She has led a strenuous Ife in 
England working on the land and per- | 
In her prime she could walk 
forty miles befere breakfast. Now she 
must lead a quieter life with a good 
home, and so here she is with nothing to | 
do but make collections and enjoy the! 
sweets her admirers bestow on her.’ 
Female elephants are not as strong as 
males, but are better tempered. 


THE WAYS OF MONKEYS 


A family .of — ringtailed = capuchin 
monkeys has arrived from South 
America. They are brewn with black 


heads, except the father, who has a 
comical grey face. He keeps order in a 
kindly way, but will have no intruders. 
At first a little rhesus monkey from the 
next cage would insist on visiting the 
strangers, but he received such a fright 
that he will stay at home in the future. 

Ringtails are almost as intelligent as 
the chimpanzee. They will crack nuts 
with a hammer. If vou put nuts out of 
their reach, with a small stick near at 
hand and a longer stick farther oft, they 
will use the short stick to pull the long 
stick to them, and then reach the nuts 
with it. 

QAME LEARNED FROM ANIMALS 


Two baby pacas are here from tropical 
South America. They are not unlike a 
guinea pig, but grow as big as a terrier. 
Their flesh is white and appetising, so 
the natives hunt them with dogs. When 
pursued they- take to the water and 
swim well. The native Indian boys and 
girls play paca-hunting like hide-and- 
seek. One hides in the bushes like the 
paca, and the others come round like the 
dogs, seeking and barking. When the 
“ paca’ sees them he dashes into the 
water, and then there is a grand swim- 
ming race to catch him, for the Indian 
children swim like otters. 


BIRDS IN A FIX 


It is interesting to watch the birds 
that come from lands with seasons 
different from ours. They’ are much 
puzzted at first. 

From Africa has come a consignment 
of weaver birds, interesting because they 
seem to be for ever building their wonder- 
ful nests. The varieties are the red- 
billed, Napoleon, scarlet bishop, great 
black, and yellow weavers. With us 
they always attain their full wedding 
dress in September. 

Our swans have now built their nests, 
and the white ones have begun to lay. 
The black swans from Australia should 
do the same shortly. They begin by 
breeding in September, which seems 
remarkable till we remember that in 
Australia September is their spring. 
The swans become accustomed to our 
ways in time, however. It takes them 
about three years in England to learn 
better, and to suit their breeding -to our 


G. 


result that their bodies become | 


‘hops ”’ 
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PLAYING CRICKET 
BY C. B. FRY 


How to Bowl the Ball 


On playing cricket, on the field or off, 
Commander Fry is a man for boys to follow 
everywhere; and here we greet him as our 
King of Cricketers. 


Books on cricket always contain ten 
pages about batting for one about 
bowling. The reason is that there is so 
little that is describ- 
able in the actions of 
a good bowler. More- 
over, everybody can 
learn te be at least 
a fair batsman unless 
he has bad eyesight, 
but only those who 
have some natural 
talent can learn to 
bow] well: enough to 
be useful in matches. 

The truth is that, 

Commander Fry althouch no bowler 
is any good who cannot bowl what is 
called “a good length,”’ and who cannot 
also contro! the direction of his bowling, 
lots of bowlers who can do both are 
useless against really good batsmen— 
for the qualities which make a fine bowler 
are, first, a natural deceptiveness in the 
Hight of the ball as bowled by him, and, 
secondly, a natural “ fizz ’" and liveli- 
ness in his bowling. Nobody can teach 
a bowler to obtain these two qualities. 


The Real Point 


Young bowlers are told that they 
must learn to bowl straight and to 
bowl " a good length.” They must. 

But the real point as to straightness 
is not straightness: it is control of 
direction. When a bowler can control 
the direction of his bowling se as to be 
able to bowl at will a ball which will hit 
the wicket, or one that is a foot outside 
the ofi-stump, or perhaps two feet out- 
side the ofi-stump, he, of course, will not 
bow] wides and ‘‘ balls to leg.” But it 
is not mechanical straightness that he 
needs ; it is such control over direction 
as enables him to bowl a ball sometimes 
dead straight, sometimes outside the 
off-stump, at will Of course, this 
ability comes from practice. and there 
is nothing more to say about it. 


Control of the Ball 


About “ good length ”’ there is much 
muddle. Ido not think a young bowler 
can learn to bowl a “ good length ’* by 
puttiny down a mark and aiming at it, 
for ‘‘ good length” depends upon the 
batsman— a ball that is ‘‘ good length” 
to one batsman is not so to another. 

What the young bowler wants to 
learn is control of length. ‘This means 
that he can at will pitch his ball a little 
nearer to the batsman or a little nearer 
to himself according as he feels that the 
batsman is made less comfortable by 
the one or the other. 

Of course, ‘‘ full pitches ’’ and “ long 
are bad. We all know what 
they are; but there is a margin between 
an over-pitched ball and a short-pitched 
ball within which there is quite a distinct 
variety of length, and it 1s only by his 
feel of how the batsman is playing his 
bowling that the bowler knows when he is 
pitching the ball so as_ to give trouble. 


Keep the Batsman Alert 


‘The way to learn to bowl a “ good 
length ’’ is to practice bowling at a bats- 
man, always holding in mind that you 
must not let him keep on playing at 
his ease. If he is “ playing back ” with 
case, you must try to pull him forward ; 
if he is “ playing forward ’”’ with case, 
you must try to force him back. 

Any young bowler who has really got 
it in han to be a good bowler will soon 
find out what these remarks mean if 
he sets about the matter with intelli- 
gence. Bowling needs much practice 
with all these points clearly in mind. 

As for “ twist’ and ‘“ break ’”’ you 
need not bother about them. You will 
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GREAT CELESTIAL ~ 
EVENT 


Race Seen All Over the 
World 


SATURN & VENUS RACING 
TOWARDS REGULUS 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


Tune is the month of long-drawn-out 
twilight ; indeed, there is no real night 
at all, so that our interest is in the 
brighter denizens of the evening sky. 

This week the western sky will present 
a very beautiful effect, with the Moon 
changing her phase from a crescent in 
the beginning to the first quarter 
towards the end; she will be near 
Venus on Sunday, and, with Jupiter a 
little way down towards the west, we 
shall have a very beautiful group in the 
afterglow of the sunset sky. 

Saturn will be a little way off to the 
east of them, almost in a line with Venus 
and Jupiter. There will be no mis- 
taking Saturn, for the Moon on Tuesday 
will again be near him, a little to the 
south-west, forming a triangle with the 
bright star Regulus. Thus we can sce 
exactly how long it takes the Moon tu 
go once round the Earth. 


Race of Worlds 


However, it is not the Moon that we 
are particularly interested in just now, 
but a celestial event of great interest to 
those who love to watch a race; for 
there is taking place now @ race thal can 
be seen all over the world. 

The star Regulus is the winning post ; 
and the race is between Saturn and 
Venus, who are voth travelling in a 
bee-line for Kegulus. ‘They will both 
pass very near to him indeed, and it 
will be a close race at the finish. It 
will be seen that Saturn has a very 
good start, for Venus appears such a 
long way off; she is now about 34 
degrees, or over Go Moons, away to the 
west of Regulus, while Saturn is only 
about 12 moons west of him. The race 
will be decided in the course of the next 
five weeks ; and it will be interesting and 
exciting towards the finish to see the 
two planets getting closer and closer to 
the star. 


The Fiery Regulus 


Now let us see what wonders have 
been discovered about this far-off fiery 
sun called Regulus. 

It is far larger than our Sun, being 
really 500 times brighter, which means 
that our Sun would probably be quite 
invisible if it were as far off as Regulus, 
and we should not know that our glorious 
Sun existed at all. And this, rememtcr, 
is true of many millions of suns and 
worlds that we know to exist, but which 
cannot be seen, although every increase 
in the size and power of telescopes 
reveals more and more, and_ phcto- 
graphy brings to light immense numbers 
too faint for human eyes to perceive. 

Now, this giant orb Regulus is remark- 
able for another thing. Astronomers, 
analysing its light by means of the 
spectroscope, have found out that the 
gas helium exists in great quantities 
around Regulus. 


The Safety Gas for Airships 


Helium forms part of our atmosphere. 
and envelopes the Earth as well as the 
Sun, and in a very marked degree it 
envelopes Regulus ; but it is difficult to 
“catch it,’’ or separate it from _the 
atmosphere, and that is why it remained 
undiscovered here so long. It is of great 
value in providing a very light and non- 
inflammable gas as a substitute for 
hydrogen for airships, and it can 
fortunately now be obtained from certain 
minerals, 

Another interesting thing about Regu- 
lus is that he is known to have two 
flaming planets accompanying him, cach 
far larger than our Sun, and visible in a 
moderate - sized telescope, the whole 


know quickly enough if you can compass | family flying through space at over 2G00 
C. B. OF. { miles a minute. : 


them, and will need no hints. 


G.T.M. 
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WEIRD COLLECTION 
OF CREATURES 


The Bird that Keeps 
a Larder 
BEETLES AND BUTTERFLIES 


By Our Country Correepondent 
At any time now boys and girls will 
be interested when out walking to come 


upon a weird collection of creatures | 


spiked. on a hawthorn-bush. There will 


probably: be wasps and bees anil bectles, | 
and even one or two small birds or mice, | 


hanging on the bush for all the world 
like the carcases outside a butcher's 
shop. So close is the resemblance that 
the creature which perpetrates the 
horrid deed has been given: the name 
of the “ butcher bird,” though it is also 
called the red-backed shrike. 


It nests in June in the fork of a 
hawthorn-bush ; and if you.are fortunate 
enough to come upon a butcher bird’s 
larder, have patience and watch care- 
fully. You will find that it is a regular 
villain among the birds. 
ef mimicking the notes of other birds, 
and some naturalists have said that 
this is to lure little birds to their doom ; 
but such cannot be stated definitely. The 
eggs, when laid'in a week or two, will be 
trom four to six in number, of dull pink 
or light buff marked with reddish brown. 


- Like an Insect Aeroplane 

The young pheasants are now 

robably hatched’ out, and the young 
inncts Nedged ; while the redbreast is 
laying for the second time, and the 
spotted flycatcher, fairly common 
throughout the country, in gardens and 
on the outskirts of woods, has lhid from 
four to six bluish green eggs jn the 
cavity of a tree or a wall, or among the 
leaves of the ivy. 

In the insect world life is getting ever 
more abundant. If in the calmi of some 
evening, just as the light is failing, you 
see and hear something like a miniature 
aeroplane sailing over your head, vou 
will know that it is astag-beetle. The 
creature is worth catching to examine, 
especially if it be a male with formidable- 
looking jaws like the horns of a stag, 
which have fed to its popular name. 


The Stag-Beetle 


Most of the male specimens caught 
are usually fine ones, for it is the practice 
ot stag-beetles to fight for their wives, 
and the result is that only the fine, 
strong young fellows survive. Should. 
you catch one be careful how you 
handle it, or you may get a nasty nip 
that will make you squeal. Even when 
the head of the creature has been cut 


It has a habit | 


off, the jaws have held on as tightly as 
ever twelve hours afterwards, Though so | 
fiercea creature, the stag-beetle lives on 
the juices of twigs and fruits, 
Among butterflies we shall find the 
common blue; and if we are fortunate 
enough to live in certain parts of Cam- 
bridgeshire, or near the Norfolk Broads, 
we may even find a swallow-tail. This 


is now nearly extinct, so no true Nature | 


lover who sees one will catch og kill it. 


Looping the Loop 


If the weather is sunny ahd warm we 


may see scveral kinds of dragon-ties, |- 


including the four-spot. This generally 
selects some twig, whicl. it holds against 
all comers, and every now and_ then 


back to the twig for eating. One. trick 
that this dragon-fly has is similar to that 
of our airmen in the war. It darts 
upward, and then suddenly turns a per- 
fect somersault in pursuit of its prey. 


Many new wild flowers can be 
gathered, including burnet-rose,, snow- 
berry, clustered belltlower, red Poppy, 
rye grass, red valerian, bladder cam- 
bion, black bryony, rough chervil, 
Italian bugloss, thyme-leaved: sandwort, 
fraxinella, rockrose, wood sanicle, great 
and small nettle, and deadly nightshade, 
of which, of course, we must be very 
careful, CG. R. 
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"RIDE A COCK-HORSE TO BANBURY CROSS~ 


COUNTRY 


Small Savings and a Quiet Life| 


The Controller of the War Savings 
.Committee points out that when people 


save their money and lend it to the 
country a steadying effect is produced. 


though more excitable than the British, 
vote for a safe rather than a venture- 
some government is because immense 
‘numbers of them put their savings into 
Government funds, and, having lent 


their money to their country, they do. 


not wish to see it taking risky ways. 

The same thing is happening here in 
the United Kingdom. An enormous 
number of British citizens now have 
their savings in Government loans. 
Whereas only 3.45,000 persons had 
Government investments before the war, 
the number now is from 17,000,009 to 
20,000,000, and they have lent 
£600,000,000 to the country. This 
‘means that about 20,000,000 people 
have a stake in the country, and would 
‘suffer serious loss by anything that 
damages the country. That large sum 
‘is a national insurance against hasty 


Savings declares this acted as a steady- 
ing factor in the difheult period through 
which we passed a few months ago, 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN] 


Sow a few beans for a late crop, 


also broccoH for the latest crop if not |. 


already sown, and plant out all earlier 
sown if. sufficiently advanced. 
plenty of water if the weather be dry. 

The surface of the soil occupied by 


crops must be frequently stirred and 


kept loose. By destroying weeds on 
their first. appearance much labour 
will be saved. Make a sowing of peas 
for autumn use in well-trenched and 
enriched ground. Plant out tomatoes, 
and make the svil around them firm. 

Put out bedding plants, such as pelar- 
goniums, fuchsias, petunias, begonias, 
and water liberally in the event of hot 
and dry weather. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


_ likeaclock. Sunrise and sunset, 


Here is neat week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
. London, from Sunday, June 1. 


‘Time-table of Sun, Meon, and Sea | 


darts oft after a passing fly, bringing it ; 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 
eo 4.5tam. 4.50am. 4.48 am. 
Sunset 94p.m 9<.6p.m 9.9 p.m 
Moonrise .. 81am. 10.324am. 2.14pm. 
Moonset ..11.40 p.m. 12.86.a.m. 1.35 a.m. 
High Tide .. 4.50p.m.. 6.19 p.m. 8.53 p.m. 


Sunrise 


.Moonset : Black figures indicate next morning, 


Tuesday 


Other Worlds. Jupiter and Venus wil be 


seen in the Wesf, close to the moon, on Sunday; | 
and Saturn will be seen in the South-West, | 
‘close to the moon, on Tuesday. ~~ 


A STAKE IN THE | 


One: ef the reasons. why the French,, | 


and doubtful action by the mass of the } 
people; and the Controller of War |, 


Give |}. 


@ universe moves to orde: 
Th moves to order | 


Pa moonrise and moonset, high tide 
Wea at London Bridge, ever they [ 

i A y) come and ever they. go, while 

i nations rise and fall. ,- x 


A MOTOR WORKED 
BY THE WIND 
Power for Nothing 


Despite the vast quantities of coal 


‘and oil fuel in the world, engineers are 
; still trying to harness the water and the 


air, and even the heat below the carth. 


Wind motors are by no means new ; 
they were used in Hungary in the sixth 
century, and many modern engineers 
are working them today. The wind 
wheel must be placed high up, as the 
force of the wind a thousand feet above 
the earth is nearly five times as strong as 


fonly sixty feet up, ‘and more regular. 


A French engineer named Costes has 
now invented a wonderful wind motor, 


. the wheel being a wide cylinder with its 


axis perpendicular to the earth. There 
are 24 vertical wings, like Venetian 


: shutters, om its circumference, and it is 


always driven round, no matter in what 
direction the wind is blowing. Still more 
remarkable, the wind is made use of twice 
over, as the ‘shutters’ are so built that 
the wind on entering the wheel is made 
to blow it round in one direction, and on 


‘meeting the shutter opposite to it is 


again caught and used. 


Wind motors, now that the war is over, 
will probably be largely used for irriga- 
tion and for lighting country houses miles 
away from ordinary sources of power. 


‘ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 
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Le poisson La bonne Les gants 


Paul a perdu sa bicyclette. 

Beébé a peur de l’agent de police. 

Le singe fait des grimaces. 

Le chat adore le poisson. 

La bonne s'occupe du bébé. 

Ces gants sont trop petits pour vous. 


‘GENEVE 
Cette ville, quia été choisie comme 


‘siége de la Société des Nations, occupe 
‘une position idéale au bord du lac 
'Léman. D’origine trés. ancienne, elle 
‘figure. dans Jes campagnes de_ César. 
L'industrie principale est I’horlogerie 


et la fabrication des instruments de 
précision, mais Genéve est surtout 
renommée pour avoir été un des centres 
les’ plus actifs.du protestantisme sous 
Calvin, et pour ses grands hommes, 
tels que Rousseau, Necker, Sisniondi, 
Pradier, de Candolle, Raoul Pictet. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We ean make our abet heii 
And, departing, leave ind us 
Footprints. on the sands of time ; 
Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 


take heart again. 
Seales ant LONGFELLOW- 


COMING OF LIGHT 


First Houses with Gas and 
Electricity 


WILLIAM MURDOCK’S LANTERN 


Which house was first lit with electric 
light > One of the papers asserts that 
it was‘the late Sir William Crookes’s 
house at Westminster; but Lady 
Randolph Churchill declares that the 
house which she and Lord Randolph 
Churchill took in 1883 in Connanght 
Place, opposite the spot where the victims 


of the Tyburn gallows were sent to their _ 


doom, was the first in London to be 
eiectrically lighted. They had a small 
dynamo in a cellar under the street, and 


_| the noise of it greatly excited horses as 


they approached. 

She had good reason to remember 
her dates, for Lord Randolph made a 
glowing speech in the House in favour 
of an electric. lighting Bill, and so 
felt unable to accept the offer of a 
company to instal the light free ot 
charge. When they gave a party to 
show off their novelty, and Lord 
Randolph was loudly proclaiming its 
merits, out went the light, leaving the 
house in darkness till lamps and candles 
could be unearthed from their luding 
in the basement. 

Howéver all this may be, there can 
be no such doubt as to the first house lit 
with gas.- The house still stands at 
Redruth, in Cornwatl, where William 
Murdock, after walking home through 
the fields at night with a bladder of gas 
lighted at the neck, finally lit his home 
with gas in 1792. Parliament took a 
good deal of persuading to adopt gas; 
and when at last gas did arrive, Members 
of Parliament would timidly approach 
the gaspipes, put on their gloves for feay 
of burning their hands, and feel the pipe 
to see if it were hot! 


A HEDGEHOG PUZZLE 
Does it Carry Fruit onits Spines? 


At a meeting of the “Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, 
members have been discussing the uses 
to which the hedgehog puts its spines. 

For two thousand ‘years it has been 


jsaid that it sometimes rolls on frurt, 


! spikes it, and so carries it off to be eaten. 


The Manchester observer felw sure that 
the spines have been seen transfxing 


| fruit, and he inclined to the belfef that 


sometimes this has been done purposely. 
Of course, the first use of the prickly 
spines is self-defence, as everyone knows 
who has seen the bleeding nose of his 


. | dog after a fight with a hedgehog. 


Against the view that the hedgehog 
uses his spines as a pitchfork for re- 
moving apples, it may be said that the 
animal has a singularly small and un- 
developed brain; and shows but little 
intelligence. On the other hand, it is 
quite likely that its prickly covering will 
pick up fallen fruit sometimes, and such a 
lucky chance may have led the creature 
to.do.it again, especially as it has a taste 
for many kinds ef food, inchiding fruit, 
though its usual dict is animal food, 
with a strong preference for milk. 


" EXTRAORDINARY X-RAYS 


X-rays are now used to see if ships 
are being made seaworthy. They 
reveal any defects in ships’ steel plates, 
and in the new welding process now 
being tried instead of riveting. In a 
smaller field of usefulness, the ray 3s 
employed to kill moth eggs in furs. 

Often unsuspected maladies can be 


; in time 

detected by the wonderful ray in 
‘for the sandcrer to be saved, and the 
power of vision into the body has in- 
so much that the beat of the 


heart can be clearly seen, 
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What Has Happened 
A brief synopsis of what has 
bappened appeared in last week's issue 


CHAPTER 26 
The Priest’s Plan * 


The man who stood in the 
opening was not more than five 
feet six in height, but looked even 
less, owing to his enormous breadth. 
His chest and shoulders were those 
of a giant. 

Of his face Martin could see 
nothing, for it was covered with a 
thin golden mask from which 
stood out all around curved rays 
of beaten gold. He was dressed 
in a sleeved robe of rich silken 
fabric of gorgeous purple. On the 
breast was embroidered a great 
golden sun, while sleeves and 
skirt were omamented with 
patterns made of some yellow 
shining stone cut in thin discs. 
Martin knew at once that this was 
a priest of the sun. : 

Through holes in the mask a 
pair of keen bluc eyes regarded 


' Akon and Martin. 


For a moment there was dead 
silence. ‘Then, with a quickness 
startling in so massive a figure, the 
pricst turned and beckoned them 
to follow. They stepped into a 
lofty passage floored and walled 
with massive slabs of smooth, 
reddish stone; and the moment 
they were inside their host pulled 
over a lever, and the huge leaves 
of the stonc door closed like the 
jaws of a great trap. a 

The door was hardly shut before 
the priest had caught Akon by 
both hands, crying out a greeting 
in a voice that rumbled like 
thunder down the vaulted passage. 

Akon returned the greeting most 
heartily, then, stretching out his 
great arm, drew. Martin . forward, 
and, speaking in Norse, introduced 
kitts a 


“He is my friend, Hymer,’’ he 
said. “He has saved my life. 
Harm must riot come to him.” 

Hymer, the priest, took Martin's 
band. ; 

“Your friends, Prince Akon, are 
mine,” he said, and he, too, spoke 


. in Norse, and spoke su clearly that 


Martin had no difficulty in under- 
standing him. ‘ But come into 
my room,” he said. ‘’ I have much 
to tell you.” 

Opening a door he led them into, 
a large room with painted walls. 
‘There was a rich carpet on the 
floor; but the only furniture was a 
low, round table and a number of 
large cushions scattered" about. 
The place was lighted from.above 
by. a sort of skylight glazed with 
sheets of talc. : 

The first thing the priest did 
was to take off his golden mask 


- and fling it aside. : 


“Bah!” he said impatiently. 
“To am sick of this mummery.” 
Then he dropped on a cushion and 
signed to the others to be seated. 

“Now, Prince,” he said, “ tell 
your story, for time presses, and 
there is much to do.” 

Akon plunged at once into his 
story, and Hymer-. listened with 
kecn interest. Martin, looking at 


. him, saw that he was, like Akon, a 


“ 


'. Norseman: He ,appeared. to -be 
- about sixty, but was still immensely 


fit and strong; also, he seemed to 
be miles ahead in brain power of 
any of the rest of the Lemurians. 
Yor onc thing, he was not in the 
least surprised to hear of the flying 
inachine or -the ‘ boat that goes: 
without oars or sail,’” as Akon 
described the launch. j . 

When Akon had finished Hymer 
nodded gravely. : 

“ You have returned in the nick 
of time,” he said. ‘ Your father 
has been dangerously ill.” 


ABOY'S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD IS 


Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


} dismay. : 
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Akon sprang up, but the priest 
raised his hand. : ; 

“There is nu jonger need for 
anxiety on that.score, Prince. The 
King is out of danger, and you shall 
see him presently. The trouble is 
this. While he was ill and while 
I was engaged in tending him and 
preventing those fools of doctors 
from poisoning him with their 
drugs, Odan has been at his old 
game. He has been raising the 
brown men against us.”" * ; 

“ The dog!’ growled Akon, and 
there was a glare in his eyes that 
was new to Martin. . 

“ Dog he was born: dog he will 
die,” said Hymer. “ But if we, 
too, are not to dic the death of 
dogs, we must act, and act quickly. 
The truth is, Prince, that Odan 
both hates and fears me. He 
knows that I have done away with 
the old rites— the burnings and the 
rest. He knows that the King, 
your father, is on my side, and that 
you are my pupil. 
dares to pit himself against me.” 


“What forces has he?” de- 
ananded Akon. 
“* More than we have,” was the 


grim reply. “ The brown men are 
fools, They are filled with the old 
superstitions. They will follow 
him.” : 

“Then what do you advise?” 
asked Akon quickly. . 

The priest pointed to Martin. 

“Our hope lies there.’’ he an- 
swered. ‘The boat that flies, 
the tubes that shoot lead, and the 
rest of the wonders from the East.”" 

Martin flushed. 

“ B-but there are only two of 
us,” he stammered-—‘ myself and 
the Professor.” 


_ ‘It is not numbers that count,” 
replied Hymer gravely. “ These 
brown men, the descendants of the 
old people, are full of strange fears 
and superstitions. Already the 
sight of men flying has driven 
terror into their hearts, and they 
have hidden themselves in their 


houses. You will return, English- 
man, to the Island of Fire and 


bring back the guns of which Akon 
speaks. With these you can strike 
terror from the sky. But you must 
go at once, or it will be too late.” 


Martin sprang to his feet. There 
was an eager gleam in his cyes. 
At that very moment a blaze of 
white light illuminated the room, 
and there was a crash so tremendous 
that the whole massive building 
quixered. 
night, the heavens opened, and 
cataracts of rain roared upon the 
roof, 

Martin gave a low whistle of 


“That puts the hat on it!” 
he muttcred. Then. sceing the 
puzzled look on the faces of the 
others, “ £ mean,’’ he explained, 
‘that [ cannot fly back until the 
storm is over.” ; 

CHAPTER 27 
Too Late! 

The priest shook his head. 
“That is bad,” he said. ‘ Haste 
means everything in this case.” 

“You forget,” put in Akon 
quickly. ‘The storm will also 
delay the return of the flect.”’ 

~ For a little, perhaps,” replied 
Hymer gravely. ©‘ But there is ‘no 
wind to hinder them. 
be in before nightfall... | 
...‘* How long do these storms last?” 
asked Martin. ; + 

“An hour—two  perhaps,’” an- 
swered the priest. 

Martin’s face cleared. ‘‘ Then do 
not worry. It is not yet mid-day, 
and I can go and return within 
three hours.” 


Therefore he! 


Then darkness fell like : 


They will 


e 


IIymer raised his shaggy eye- 
brows, ‘‘ That is great speed,” he 
said. 

“The flying beat moves more 
quickly than the wind, priest,” 


Akon answered him. ‘ No_ hird 
flies so swiftly. 

“And as my English friend 
cannot return until the storm 


ceases,” he added, ‘' 1 beg you to 
take me to my father.” ; 

The priest rose. ‘‘ That is well 
said. I know that the King wishes 
greatly to see you.” 

He led the way to the door. 
Martin stood aside, but Akon 
took him gently by the arm. ‘‘ My 
sfather will wish to thank you 
"in person for your goodness to his 
son,” he told him. ~ 

It was a relief to leave the priest's 
‘room. The roar of the tropical 
rain upon the roof window was 
simply deafening, the constant 
glare of the electric fire blinding 
in its intensity, while the crackle 
of thunder never ceased. Outside 
in the passage these sounds were 
deadened. But as they moved 
down the long stone-walled corri- 
dor, a new sound reached Martin's 
ears—a strange whistling, a note 
! resembling the escape of steam from 
the boiler of a railway engine, but 
| infinitely deeper and more powerful. 

This grew steadily louder and 
louder until the whole place seemed 
to vibrate with the tremendous note 
of it. Martin could not imagine 
what caused it, but even the sound 
did not prepare him for the amazing 
; sight which presently burst upon 
his eyes. 

Hymer opened a door, and sud- 
denly they stood upon a_ broad 
gallery which ran all round a vast, 
circular pit, or arena, the bottom 
of which was, perhaps, a hundred 
feet beneath them. And from the 
centre of this pit rose a bluc flame 
roaring upwards, exactly like one of 
those blow lamps used by plumbers, 
only with a force and fury that 
were almost incredible. a8 


The pit was open to the outer air, 
and seemed to be roofed by the 
blue-black thunder cloud. Yet so 
tremendous was the force of the 
flame that the rain, falling though 
it was in solid shects, made no more 
difference to it than a summer 
shower would to a blast furnace. 

Martin stopped short. ‘‘ Natural 
gas!’ he said. aoe 

“It is the fire fountain,” said 
Akon simply. “It has burnt al- 
ways. It will burn for ever. The 
brown folk believe it to be the 
breath of God.” ’ 

He hurried on; and Martin. 
though he longed to stop, had to 
follow. The gallery was roofed, so 
they were safe from the rain. 
Right across they went to the far 
side, and through another .door 

guarded by two gold-helmeted 
‘ sentries. 

| “ This is the house of the King.” 
said Akon; and indeed Martin. 
could well believe it. The beauty 
of the place fairly took his breath. 
Wonderful furniture, carved in a 
, jet-black wood like chony, and set 
with ivory and gold; statues, 
life-size, and moulded apparently 
in solid gold; skins of strange 
beasts lay underfoot: the hangings 


What is Self-Determination ? 
Self-determination is the right of 
any race to choose for themselves 
how. they shall.be governed, 
whether as an independent state, 
or as part of another country 
than the. one to. which they 
have belonged in recent years. 
- What isa Blockade ? A block- 
ade is the closing of a town or 
country by a patrol of warships, 
-so that no trading ship can either 
enter or leave, though it may 
belong to a neutral country. A 
heutral ship that tries to enter, 
or ‘‘ run the blockade,’’ is liable 
to be captured and kept. Ger- 
many was blockaded in the 
war. 


of the walls were of the same rich 
purple as the priest's robe. 

Akon saw Martin staring at these 
beauties. He shrugged his great 
shoulders. 

“ Children’s toys,” he said scorn- 
fully, “ but needful to impress these 
foolish folk over whom we rule. 


‘Martin thought to himself that 
one or two of these toys would 
make all the difference to the poor 
people who had been ruined by his, 
father’s scoundrelly partner Wil- 
lard, but, before he could speak, the 
priest struck with his great hand 
upon a tall door. 1t opened, anda 
grave, elderly man beckoned them 
to enter. 


The room was of great size and 
very high and airy. 1t was lighted 
by ‘lamps burning a perfumed oil. 
But Martin had no eyes for anything 
or anyone except for the splendid 
old man who lay back in a great 
chair. opposite. *He was tall ‘as 
Akon himself, but his thick hair 
was white as snow, his cheeks were 
wrinkled, and his hands gnarled. 
Only his eyes, blue as the sea, were 
still clear and keen. and 

At sight of Akon his face lit up. 
As for Akon, he was across the 
rvom in three strides, and father and 
son seized one another's hands. It 
did Martin good to watch the de- 
light they took in mecting again. 
There was nothing of king and 
prince about it. The two might 
have been just simple commoners 
instead of rulers over this wonder- 
ful island and its ancient people. 

Then Akon beckoned Martin to 
come up, and again said such nice 
things about him that the boy's 
ears burned. : 

“He is going to help us.” Akon 
told. his father.. ‘‘ He will bring 
the wisdom of the East to defeat 
Odan.” 


’ The king began to question Mar- 


tin. He was as eager as Akon 
himself. Like Akon, he believed 


that the Bat was enough in itself 
to turn the scale against Odan and 
his rebels. 

“ But I must have guns, sir,” said 
Martin. “We have a machine- 
gun at the island and plenty of 
ammunition. And J will bring 
some bombs, tvo--fire-balls that 
will explode as they strike the 
earth,”’ he explained. es 

Hymer = suddenly — interrupted. 
“ Pardon, King,” he said in his 
deep voice. “* The storm is over. 
‘rhe Lnglishman should be re- 
turning.” 

Martin turned quickly. ‘ You 
are right. I must go at once 
if | am to be back before night.’’ 

‘“Go, and fortune be with you,” 
said the King. “ Akon, attend our 
friend to this flying ship.” 

They hurried out. The storm had 
passed, roaring, to the west. 
The sun shone hotly on the steam- 
ing soil. Then, as they gained 
the open, Akon started, while an 
angry growl came from Hymet’s 
deep throat. 
~ Yhere was good reason for their 
dismay. The fleet was already 
in the harbour, and Odan’s great 
longship mooring opposite to the 
boat-house in which lay the Bat. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


"NEWSPAPER NOTES AND QUERIES 


What is the Diptomatic Ser- 
vice? The Diplomatic Service is 
the whole body of officials sent 
out by a country to represent 
its Government abroad. The 
chief of the service in an im- 
portant foreign country is an 
ambassador or. minister, and he, 
with his staft, forms his country’s 
diplomatic corps in the State 
to which he is sent. 

What is Immigratien ? Immi- 
gration is the inflow into a 
country of settlers from foreign 
countries. 


What is Emigration? I[mi- 


gration is the outflow from a 
country of its own inhabitants 
: to settle in a foreign country. 
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Five-Minute Story 


THE PIT 


In a very old English. city, 
surrounded by an ancient wall, 
a citizen once had a_ very 
alarming experience. Long ago 
this city was in the occupation 
of the Romans, and many 
interesting finds and discoveries 
are continually made by the 
inhabitants: old Roman baths, 
treasures of coins, ancient war- 
weapons, as well as mysterious 
underground passages and crypts 
—-relics of old monastic days. 

Between the cathedral close 
and a busy thoroughfare just 
outside the city, there is an 
ancient kail-yard. This is en- 
tered by a tiny stone archway 
cut in the old Roman wall, and 
it is a short cut from the busy 
streets to the market square. 


So much traffic goes through ° 


this small arch that some years 
ago it was found necessary to 
repair the rough paving-stones 
near it. While busy at this task 
the workmen discovered a small 
underground chamber, or per- 
haps part of some secret passage 
leading from the old cathedral 
crypt to a monastery without the 
city walls. 

They were ordered to place 
large paving-stones over their 
excavations to hide it from the 
curious until proper investiga- 
tions could be made. But that 
very night a citizen returning late 
from business in the city took 
the short cut. through the kail- 
yard, knowing nothing of the 
road-mending. 

It was a pitch-dark night, with 
drizzling rain, and, as luck would 
have it, this respectable citizen 
caught his foot in some stones, 
and found himself 
through space ! 


- As he sank he spread. out his . 
arms widely, which broke his . 


fall, and left him suspended in 
the air, absolutely unconscious of 


what terrible pit lay beneath | 


him. He called for help, but none 


came, as it was past midnight — 


and the place was a lonely one. 


Fearful thoughts rushed 

through his mind of the un- 
known terrors beneath. Who 
knew what secrets the old city 
still hid ? 
_ His outstretched arms ached 
agonisingly, and the cold, driz- 
zling rain added to his miseries, 
but still he dare not relax his 
hold and fall down, down into 
some bottomless pit. 

The night seemed like a 
hundred nights, but fortunately 
he had not to wait for a winter 
dawn, and.when the. cathedral 
clock struck five, his tired eyes 
could see his surroundings faintly, 
although he still dare not move 
from his wretched position until 
help came, for fear his numbed 
arms played him. false, and he 
fell into the pit after all his 
weary vigil. 

At last came the welcome 
tramp, tramp of early workmen's 
feet along the city wall, and the 
victim cried out so loudly they 
rushed to the rescue in a moment. 

They pulled him out sympa- 
thetically, trying to restrain their 
mirth; and, safe at last, the tired 
watcher looked ruefully down 
into his terrible yawning vault. 

All night long, in the rain and 
‘darkness, he had hung sus- 
pended with his weary feet fwelve 
inches from the ground ! 


falling | 


—_— v 
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DI MERRYMAN [ore,byt ase asta awe |] "There Was an Old Man of Melrose The Lazy Boy 


the birthday. 
Ask someone to write down, with- One afternoon, ever ree years 


neath the car and struggled for 
breath. His helpful friend, holding 
the oi can, beamed upon him. 
“‘T’'ve just given the cylinder a 
thorough oiling, Dick, old man,” 
said the helpful friend. 
“Cylinder,”’ said the motorist 


re The motorist emerged from be- out telling you, the day on which 


he was born and immediately after 
it the number of the month. Thus, 
if his birthday was on the 8th of June 
he would write 86. Now proceed : 
He has already put down .. 86 
} Ask him to multiply by 2, 
which makes fs 172. 


ago, a little Seoteh boy was 
sitting at home in a foom 
where his mother and aunt were 
chatting, when the aunt, a 
rather severe lady, turned ic 
him impatiently, and said: ‘1 


ais ee wasn’t the cylinder, aoe ask him to add 5, making 177 never saw such an idle boy ur 
it was my . Then to multiply by ‘50, : youare. For the last hour you : 
a] a ro] making... u3 .. 8850 ; : batonly i 
tar f, Next ask him to add his age NN lave not spoken a word, Hut OF 
wera. ___ Counell of War on Rats (say 21), which makes .. 8871 We taken off the ld of that kettle 
iy : And finally ask him to add 2 SIA x iene 28 
ghfa. + ; Ecaneraa lth 2 AS: SOE and put it on again. 
‘ 365, giving a total of +. 9236 Md yi A NAR me ons est ee 
HEE J. He then te Is you this result, from J (e ASS Lon ihe httle boy was. oitem a-- 
which you subtract 615, leaving 8021. : WS : cused of lazi , but he was net 
aA ‘ You then. tell him he was born on Oy realty idle: he was_thinkine. 
PupPY : I vote that al rats be kept in | thc 8th of June and his age is 2t. Once, when he was six, someone 


traps until we grow up. 


a a) a 
There was a young man down at 
Pinner 


Who went every day without 
dinner ; = 
And day after day, 
‘The Pinner folk say, 
He got thinner and thinner and 


thinner. 
oO G | 
Tha Mariner’s, Wheel: 


Paper-tearing is fine fun and, 
quite: easy. Take a double sheet 
of newspaper and, fold: down centre 


in the fold. already there: Now. fold | 
again in halves, keeping the folded | 


The first figure is the date of his: 
birthday, the second the number of 
the birth menth, and the last two. 
figures. his age. It will not always 
work like this, though. Take, for 
.example, a person who was born on 

February 21, and who is cight years. 
Fold: After alt calculations are made 
the fina? figure is found to be 21208, 
| Obviously, this could read either 
that he- was born on February 21 
.ot om December 2, and that he is 
eight years old, for the last two 
. figures. always. tell the age. So it 
may be necessary sometimes to 
have two, guesses. 

‘Ehis method will tell the date of 
birth and age of anyone up to 99 


There was an old: man of Melrose 
Who walked on the tips of his toes ; 
But they said: ‘It ain’t pleasant , 


blamed hun tor trifling bis time 
away, and his father found that 
he was, working out a geometrical 
problem on the hearthstone 
with a piece of chalk. 

At fourteen he went to visir 
some relatives. at Glasgow; but 
the lady of the house wrote to 
ask his mother to take him home 
again because he kept the 
family up. late by telling them 
such interesting stories, for hours 
on end, that they could not tear 
themselves away 1 am worm 
out with loss of sleep,” wrote the 
lady. 

[he boy went to London to 


years of age; and not many of us ae 
[o see you at present, 


ee? . 
ts have friends who are older. ; , . 
a 4 : ; +457 »mati ins jent- 
iran g ra a] You stupid old man of Melrose.” learn mathematical instrument 
West: A Bunch of Flowers miaking, and then returned ta 
Het ty Here are the names of eight 3 — | Glasgow ta do the same sort of 
Pita ls flowers, the letters of each being | work for the university. “Phe re 
: : . transposed. Can you re-arrange 7 c M 3¥ he began to invent things, anc 
bee edge on the lett. Fold the right- chen aiid tell the names of the acko Serves Up the Dinne: ine SS. ae. Ridasteateoke Chany 
he k hand portion down dotted linc flowers ? as Sole 1 +. et a Space es 
; shown ino the first sketch. Fold " gases “ facko seems very quiet,” remarked his jather. ROG RG sie ae OF SCR EL 
at: co tera : (1) ETEWAPSE : le when unsuspecting people sat 
this again down the dotted line (2) NAPEUIT fhben he’s bound to be up to mischiet,” s S mote : aa Ack oa 
shown in the second sketch, which c hae a : or on it, it began to play, to theiz 
ae (3) AUCHIFS Where are you, Jacko?” she called out. [pacabeteaner ranks caver 
tows results in the : CHROISD - - ; Jno small alarm 
kn next figure, - Al ek KOTSC iS A CRESS GH PAE, BG iayists Bk ENE at unching apples-1 416 borrowed books irom the 
: wonow ready (0) TAMLECSI Phere were lots of good things stored away im ihat attic, and it |. a ee ad teva 
oe for the tearing -) LODIFADF wasn't the first time that Jacko had found his way ther DEVCESINY Va AAS g 
operation, First (7) LODIFADI* Tee Spam De ee eid os eae cetera ee ; deal, and all the time he 
P 7 . (3) BBEELLLUL Downstairs, Mether facko was busy over the kitche toe 
tear Off | pust Aiiswers sieitweehok Ws . : |} thinking out fresh invéytions. 
the extreme tp Prather lit his pipe, put on his hat, and walked over to the door. } Pat be a +» Sonia to be very: 
‘ : eae Ta} a gl : : mut he eve eemed to be very 
and then tear Don't be long,” said Mother Jacko, looking tude The | successful One day he wyote : 
aong the dotted Why are soldiers always tired: the dinner wilk soon be ready.” fo-day I enter my 35th 4 
ime, following it first of April ? Se eg p ; Ese ‘ pi ban os Fthinte hace he 
iis roughly, “Then Because they have just finished a \ few minutes later Jacko sneaked out oi t came ry EG zs pal = : 
oa . , . ym 25 ) we WOrTTtT ) yg y 
us open out, and you gct the mariner’s | March of thirty-one davs. quietly downstairs. He crept like a mouse ita the kitchen and, | Ot ME: 39) PCr 'B {hice AL Hoe ee 
Ws ‘heel s i > rs I ble es 7 r ar : * tthe wort Sut tor alf this. he 
rt wheel shown in the other sketch. 5 a a when his mother's back was turned, he took a lying leap rigbt ¢ ie eee ee 
J t c eCTSEVE (], an la c maer- 
.a a a Is Your Name Here ? +f} over the table and landed with a bang on the hearthrug ful invention that changed the 
i 9 }tul tio li ang th 
’ Do You Live in Walsall ? : "1 lis mother jumped nearly out of ber skin | world The result of his work 
Walsall is from the old English Naughty boy! she said. W he have ou be J | is seen everywhere today,, ane 
word sall, or sal, and means a stone ; 2 oA t »robabl vithout it the éarth 
louse. Probably most of the ff the morning 2? Take care, or you'll tread on the cat! Come | PFO 5 “4 ~ : ms oe = iy i 
: id 1 14 would ye Ink © tO wpport al 
llouses were of stone. a md help me dish up the dinner Ouickly—here come you igs * . Pi 
: ts people. 
\\ 1S) my Q father pen the oven ifoor for me while I take the joint out tate, ‘ 
; ' : He found a fii an wha 
e An owl who had found an arc light, Let me do that, Ma,” said Jacko you go and sit down, and } Pe a Be 
Thought, ‘* Lhe sun’s still exceed- lll serve it up when you're alk ready | : pe I : wast 
__ ingly bright. So they all sat down, and Jacko opened the ov das na e bevar ‘ successful G 
‘ Then he made the remark, piaae pistaten aiaemaad @ Nowa cae abe : . | wealthy. But he had had great 
: i , . ro Ser ese picture: nD 5 stooped over it. | ‘ 3 2 : . 
. _“ {can’t hunt till it’s dark. name, Do.you know. witat they-are ? pt : me ae ; l trouble. He had found difficulty 
Sv he staved: there the whole of the Answers next week What's come over the lad ? isked Nis hither in supporting his fanvity, aad his 
: night, i) oH : wile had lied suddenly wl 
: 1a G sa I do not mind you, little wasp, he was aw on a jo i 
; Familiar Objects and Their Parts Buzzing — — the yard; However, his last days were his 
: uk you a wicked tric nein got brizbtest, and when he retired he 
Ot sitting down: so Veny ard. used to amiuse himself in a mode] 
workshop in his house, dressing 
i : 


n the same leather apron: and 
. 
3 


3 : 3} 
Can You Say This: Quickly ? 
Try to repeat the following 
sentences as. quickly as, you ca. 
Seven Severn salmon swallowing’ 
several. shrimps. 
Lhe sheikh’s sixth sheep. is. sicls. 
a | | 
To Measure a Foot 
The upright rules on, this. page are 
one foot long; the double rule in this 


ap that he had worn as a'po 


man. 


Just before he dx d, at the age ¢ rf 
82, Sir Walter Scottdeseribed him 
as ‘‘the man 
who disc o- 
vered the 
means of mul- 


‘ - column: is marked in: inches. tiplying aut 
a, ee # eee “ys bell are those 3) fc) @ national : ~ ; 
7 which the workmen t sommces: tm 3 
= * ee ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S! PUZZLES derma pant 
‘ ic} ia} What Are. These Things ? b SF ri oa bE wt 
When Was He Born ? The picturesxrepresented the joint ~ : wt stu wank i 
A few wecks ago. you were told | Of 4 pait of scissors and the front | “ Hush |" said his mother ; “ he’s making himself useful. ner ers of " 

| ae by, a little ey ger gees by tell | of @ sete ea ae ; “Hump |’ said his. father, as. if he had his doubts about it. cakentation ' 
# person's. age and the month in our Name Here a eg ate ete Safe ple SA aR ak’ of the tabla. é el ae U3EN 

which he or she was born. Here ig |, Thenames were Valentine and Ivy. Jacko lifted the dish and set it carefully on the ra 2 eee and combination.” _ — ig 

a method by whieh vou can tell Mother Jacko flung out her arms, shot back her cuffs, and tooX | his portrait. Who was Deal 
r \ it The Lady of Newgate last week was Elizabeth Fr} 


‘ not only the age. and the bith ' QGeder Next Week's Now off the great shining cover. And—out sprang ine car! 


Postage of the Chl 
subscription is 
The Children's Newspaper grows out of My Magazin id 


L thiy companion, My Magazine, ralasia all 
She whole world loves My Magarvine grew out of t rin es 13s. 64. In qenee “hs 
Encyclopedia, the greatest. book for children in the world , S script ons must.go through.the ag 
iv¢ appears on the 1th of each month. and the Editor’ dress $$$ 
is? Arthur Mee, Pleetweny | House, ‘Farringdon St., Lon lhe ta 
1 tl tet labia 


BEST BOYS’ AND ) GIRLS’ PICTURES AT THIS YEAR'S ROYAL A ADEMY 


athe 


esmrieia ages 


Young Things—By Nina Brisley The Balloon Man—By Ernest Townsend 
u = 


Che 


et Hes , 
el 
AND CHILDREN’S PICTORIAL 


Che Story of the W orld Goday for the | 


DRENS NEWSPAPER 


Men and Women of om 


orroW 


Number 12 
HOW 
POOR RICH BOY | Waitin 


PITIFUL STORY OF A 
LITTLE CAPTIVE 


Life Thrown Away for Twenty 
Million Pounds 


LIBERTY LEADS TO DEATH 


_ Alittle while ago there were two boys 
-in the world guarded beyond all others. 
“One was the heir to the throne of 
_ Russia ; the other was Vinson McLean, 
of Washington, heir to £20,000,000. 
.Now both are dead. A revolution slew 
the heir to the throne ; a Ford car has 
killed the rich American boy. 


June 7, 1919 EDITED BY ARTHUR MEE 


HAWKER CROSSED THE 


g for the Bird-Men from America 


_ This little boy was a_ prisoner, 
imprisoned. in the most luxurious 


_Washington fortress. Heir to the great 
fortunes of both his grandfathers, he was 
_ guarded from the moment of his birth 
as if he were a sacred Eastern relic. ~ 
He was shut. off. from the world like the, 
king’s*son of whom Aesop tells us in 
his fables. Fearing that ill might befall 
his young prince, the king shut him up 
in a palace marvellous for its beauty and 
richness, away from all the world and 
its dangers. Little Vinson McLean was 
shut_up_ in the same way. 


' The Hired Playmate 


IIe was cradled in rosewood and gold, 
the gift of a king ; he was watched over 
_in grounds with walls reinforced by high 
steel fences ; the perambulator in which 
‘he was laken for an airing was lined with 
stecl and covered witha lattice of the same 
material. Watched by day and night, 
he was never allowed to associate with 
other boys, but he had one hired play- 
mate, a negro child. Fverything a 
grown man could want in the way of 
material prosperity was his. He owned 
five fine houses and estates, he had six 
motor-cars, nearly 30 dogs, and many 
ponies and birds. He was like the king's 
son in Aesop; the only thing he was 
‘denied was freedom, 

In the true story, Vinson McLean 
always vearned for freedom ; he yearned 
.to be with other boys. He was now ten 

years old, and the other day, his parents 
sbeing absent, he made a dash for liberty. 


The American flying men, landing in the Azores after their great Atlantic flight, 
were greeted by the women of the islands in the quaint and picturesque costumes seen here 


Greatest Flight Ever Made 
HEROES CUT OFF FROM THE WORLD 


Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning 


Eluding hi use we er There is no day like the hero’s day, and the day it was known that Hawker 

elt Gg $ guards ru _ . ; e - ie . : 4 : 

: ding his guarcs, he rushed from the | 4. alive was one of those that lift us up and seem to bring new hope and 

garden into’ the road. A’ Vord car}. “ “113 er mmistice Dav.” 
joy to the whole race of men. It was the jolliest day since Armistice Day, 


‘knocked him down ; the cheapest car in 
‘the world knocked down the richest 
“boy. At last his stupid parents under- 
~stood that their poor boy was as all other 
boys, and that not all their unnatural 
care was of any avail. 7 “a 
.“ We had better bear our troubles 
bravely than tty to escape them,’’ was 
Aesop’s moral to ‘his fable,‘ in which 
the prinée’s life is sacrificed to” his 
ignorance of the world ; and this griev- 
ous’ record of a poor rich boy shows us 
that a.-human being should be treated 
as a human being, and enjoy the natural 
freedom to which he is born. This 
captive child, with £20,000,000, craved a 
minute cf freedom, and gave his life in 
the vain attempt to get it. TE. A. B. 


somebody said. For the first time for years, it seemed, we were all perfectly 


happy and cheerful. 

For think of it. This young Australian had leapt into the sky on American 
soil to fly through unknown winds to Europe. We had written these words 
of him the other day: “ He is 28, with the life-blood of Australia surging in 
his veins, a heart aglow with hope, a confidence that never fails, and a brain 
as cleat as crystal because he neither drinks nor smokes. Such matchless 
qualitics make matchless deeds ; such men will never dic.” 

And then, with the ink of these words hardly dry, came the heart-br 
news that Hawker was lost and. that he.must have perished. Hours and 
days and nights passed by, and no word came. 

The wireless men were traversing space in the hope of picking up some 
message from the wireless of the little Sopwith acroplanc. The swift ships 

Continued on page seven 
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Every Friday 1\d. 


ATLANTIC 


HAWKER’S COUNTRY 
THE RACE FOR AUSTRALIA 


Immortal Explorer who Never 
Came Back 


CONTINENT LOST BY THREEDAYS 


The thrilling homecoming of Mr. Haw- 
ker brings to mind one of the saddest of 
outgoings from which there was no re- 
Mr. Hawker is an Australian 
c his home- 


turning. 
who raced to cross an ocean ; 
land was the goal to which a great 
Frenchman raced to win a continent. 
Count de la Pérouse left France in 
1785 with two little ships, the Boussole 
} and Astrolabe, to take Australia for the 
French. The science of his day did as 
much to equip him as the science of our 
day did for Mawker; and La Pérouse 
sailed across the world, making fine dis- 
coveries on the way, to hoist the 
| French flag over the mighty southern 


continent. He arrived three days late ! 


Forty Years Without News 

The first expedition of Australian 

> colonists, under Captain Phillips, was 
already there, in what Su Joseph 
Banks had named Botany Bay. There 
were the Englishmen, who,- after an 
eight-months’ voyage, had° come to 
anchor and were already in possession 
ihree days too early for La Pérouse to 
take Australia. Had the French been 
three days earlier, who knows that 
Australia would have been British now 
and Hawker a Lritish citizen 2? But La 
Pérouse was a brave and chivalrous man. 
He stayed and fraternised fora while 
with his friendly rivals, and then set sail 
afresh, and was wever again seen. 

We waited four or five days tor news of 
Hawker; Trance waited nearly 40 
years for news of La Pérouse. Every 
sea was searched for him, by England 
and by France; and though we were 
at war with France, orders were givén 
that respect should be shown to him 
and his crews if they should be found. 


Wrecked on a Coral Reef 

Every creek and cove and harbour 
was scanned by our kindly seamen 
for the lost little ships, but nothing was 
found until 1826, when the dismal 
secret was revealed to a British seaman, 
Captain Peter Dillon. On a coral reet 
off Vanikoro, north of the New Hebrides, 
lay two tragic little wrecks. They were 
all that was left of the ships of La 
Pérouse, who had been hurled, with all 
his men, to destruction on the cruel 
rocks in the darkness of night or in the 
frightful hurricanes of uncharted seas. 
Two vears afterwards a gentle-hearted 
Frenchman went to the scene of the 
wreck And set up a monument, 

Nearly a century passed; and 
year or two’ ago the remnants of the 
wreck on the coral reef were seen again, 
and so completely had the world for- 
gotten La Pérouse that the newspapers 
reported the sighting of these ships 
as the first discovery of the wreck. 
But the papers were wrong ; the site of 
the wreck is that marked by the monu- 
ment which has been there go years, and 
the place is called La Pérouse ee to 
this day. Yr. A. 
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ABOUT AZORES |WILD AFGHAN DREAM 


ISLANDS OF THE GREAT 
ATLANTIC FLIGHT 


Thrown Up by Fire and Named 
from Birds 


THEIR PLACE IN HISTORY 


The Azores, or the Islands of the 
IIawk, as they are called from the 
Portuguese word for the hawks which 
are so numerous there, have been 
brought into prominence by the Ameri- 
can airmen who used them as a landine- 
place midway over the Atlantic. They 
have thus become historic as the 
Janding-point in the greatest Atlantic 
ilight up to that time. 

Little known to most of us, they are 
not new to history, for they have been on 
maps since the .Arabians made maps 
many centuries ago; and the Phoeni- 
cians, who came to ancient Britain, and 
bought tin from Cornwall, knew the 
s\zores well, for we find their coins there. 


Central Land of the Atlantic 


But probably to most of us the 
islands are best known through the 
opening line of Tennyson’s ballad of the 
Vleet, The Revenge,” beginning : 

« At Flores, in the Azores, Sir Richard 

Grenville lay.” 

The Azores are the most central Jand 
in the Atlantic. In round figures they 
rise 800 miles from Europe, yoo from 
Mrica, and 1000 from America. The 
nearest’ Luropean point is Portugal ; 
the nearest American point is | New- 
Joundland. 

Literally, they have risen from the sea, 
thrown up by the bursting tires bencath 
the ocean bed ; and the volcanic action 
has not yet entirely ceased... They are 
very mountainous, their coasts are 
steep, and good anchorage ts rare. 
‘The little island Pieo rears its crest 
geo feet above the ocean. 


Where the Oranges Come From 

The Azores belong to and are re- 
varded as a part of Portugal; that is, 
they send members to the Portuguese 
Parliament, and are not treated as a 
colony. They were uninhabited when 
the Portuguese tonk possession of them 
carly in the fifteenth cehtury, in 1431. 

They are spread out over nearly 400 
miles of ocean, in three groups—two, 
Flores and Corvo, in the west; five, 
Terceira, St. George, Pico, Graciosa, and 
¥ayal, in the centre; and Santa Mana 
and St. Michael in the cast. 

The population is about a quarter of a 
rnillion, nearly half of it on the largest 
island, St. Michael. The capital, Angoa, 
is on Verceira, the central island, but 
Ponta Delgado, on St. Michael, is the 
Iorgest town. = 
’ The islands have a mild and even 
climate, though they are in a stornty sea. 
Often they are visited by travellers in 
search of health. Their chief exports 
are oranges and pineapples. 


‘MOST THRILLING WEEK’S: VOYAGE IN THE HISTORY OF. 
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Mr. Hawker and Commander Grieve crossed the Atlantis Jn seven 
were Fo a way In a boat,. ‘ina. waengship-fer another 
landed wt Theme, eamete Londen te train, and gore a von ‘berms by 


To Seize the Riches 
of India 


WHAT THE TROUBLE IS ABOUT 


The extraordinary ignorance of the 


people in the world’s by-ways is shown’ 


by what is happening in Afghanistan. 
Remote, suspicious, unfriendly . to 
intruders, these untamed mountameers 


are bound to be ignorant of the world’s, 


doings, but how ignorant we can only 


guess when they break out as they have 


done under the new Ameer. 
Just when ‘the’ might’ of the British 


their armi@ hilly equipped for war, and 
practised in its latest‘ devices,, these 
warlike mountaineers conceive the idea 


THE FLAGS THAT GLADDENED 
ALL THE WORLD 
The flag signal from the Danish trampship, 
meaning “Saved Hands Sopwith Aeroptane.”’ 


of making a conquering descent on 
India. Impossible at any time, it is the 


height Of madness now, yet they are’ 


preaching a Holy War,” and trying to 
force their way into the Indian plains, 
where they imagine uncountable riches 
to be awaiting bold invaders. 

How can we explain such folly ? Well, 
first they do not know the facts. 


word of mouth, distorted by everyone 
who repeats it. 
apgerated accounts of disorder in India. 


They know that the Russian Empire: 


has fallen to pieces. They probably 
have strange conceptions of what 1s 
happening to Turkey, and ail 


find fighting their chief amusement. 
But, besides all this, ‘the scheme to 
descend tipon India is due also to the 


new Ameer wishing to partly divert. 


attention from his own doubtful claims 
to the throne. The late Ameer -was 
friendly to the British, who pard him 
handsomely ; so is his eldest son. The 
younger son, who has seized the-throne, 
has possibly been misled by enemy spies. 


AMAZING EXPERIENCE 
TRO 


am | nitely : arvellous 
people is at its full height throughout, Hikely ie a 
the world, their unity most complete,. 


J mendous contrast ? 


In- ; 
formation comes te them chiefly by’ 


They have heard ex- | 


these | 
thoughts cause uneasiness toa people who | 


j flew f taller, Fell bes ihe sea andl 
7 Sees ay oc acan wecohipedt Wan Worth of Sevtand: 


OF OUR TROOPS 


THEIR INDOMITABLE 
HEART IN SIBERIA 


How Nature’s Engine Keeps 
_.. ‘Phem Fit : 


DEFYING THE HEAT AND COLD 


The members of our: learned SS 
have been fistening to a glerineation 9 
man, physical man, eee 

fesuar «howed them: hew anh- 
re ahem re man is than any 
of the creations of his brain and hand ; 
how much superior in toil lic is to the 
finest engine, how. economical and, 
efficient arc his organs in operation. 
We might answer that 1 has taken 
perhaps millions of years to perfect man, 
while man's engines are ttle more than 
acentury old; but Jet us take a prac- 


'} tical application of the professer’s point. 


Terrific Heat and Terrific Cold — 
Our gaJlant oth Hampshires have 


reached Omsk, in Siberia, and have 
passed through one of the coldest 
winters ever recorded in Russia's eastern 
territory. In India, from 
men came, they endured the greatest 
heat recorded there m any summer. 
The thermometer in the summer of last 
year rose to 115 degrees Fahrenheit ; in 
Siberia, with the coming of _ these 
soldiers, it tell to minus 69. Therefore in 
six months the Hampshire warnors 
experienced Peat 83 degrees above 
freezing pomt and cold 101 degtees below 
freezing point—a_ difference of 184 
degrees. Who but men of temperate 
climates could Jive through this tre- 
A Larvdander would 
expire in the heat; a sean from the 
tropics would porish mi the cai. 
; : 
Marvellous Power of Flowers 
These Hampsiure men kept going 
memiy, wih their own temperature 
always between 98 and uo degrees. The 
heart, that marvellous engine which 
beats from the maqment we arc born till 
the moment we die, maintains the circu- 
Jation of a bleod-stream through our 
system; in case of excessive heat we 
are cooled by perspiration, and in case 
of cold we are kept warm, among other 
means, by the closing of the pores. 
- There are fish, such as the bonito and 
tunny, which have a temperature’ a 
fraction higher than man’s; that ot the 
gulls. exceeds ours by two degrees ; 
that of the swallow is 112 degrees, morc 
than 13 degrees higher than ours. -More 
surprising still, while all flawers have a 
higher heat than the atmosphere, there 
is a tropical wamn lily, the cordifohum., 
which has a temperature of 121 degrees, 
when the air about it is Jess than 7o. 
But the range of these fishes and flowers 


is strictly limited. Man, with his 98°, | 


-degrees, can go frem the- Pole to the 
Equator; his heart is never mastered if 
he be properly Jed and clothed. ELA. B. 


E “TREATY BY 
| 


which the! 


- uune 7, 1919 


AEROPLANE 


Will Hawker Fly to 
Australia? 
NAVY CURTISS SEAPLANES 


®y our Aerial Correspondent 

‘The Peace Treaty has been aie 
by aeroplane on behalf of the Pea 
It was taken by Pilot 
‘aris to Copenhagen, for 
delivery to the Scandinavian Govera 
Phe journey Was made in eigat 
hours, the treaty reached th: 
governments much more quickly than 


it could ave been telegraphed through 


several conntries. 
THE AUSTRALIAN FLIGHT 

Wale the fate of the brave Aus- 
‘tralian yalot im the Atlantic fight’ was 
| stirring the world, Uie Australian Gov- 
ernment published the conditions of the 
jgreat flixlt from England to Australia. 
It will bo very interesting to see if Mr. 
Hawker sets out fer the flight to h's 
native land. . 

The start will be made from Hounslow 
Acrodlrome or Calshot Scaplane Statioa, 
and the figiit should od at Port Darwin 
in the extreme north of Australia. 
‘Between 22,008 and 14000 miles of 
land and sea wili have to be covered 
without any charge of machine. 

The task will net be so pertlous as the 
Atlantic flight. The airmen will pro- 
tbably fatlow the course taken by 
Handley Lage mact nes as far as India, 
flying across Franec and over the Med)- 
lterranean to Alexandria, thea to Bag- 
ldad ard Singepere, and en, by the 
iands of the Malay Archipelago, to 
notthern Austratia. 

Tre oversea freht wal not excel 
2a teow hundred mies, and machines 
nay be towed fer one hundred miles. 
No towing, however, must be done for 
more than tity miles m one stretch. 

The journey must be made in 720 
hours by Austrahan airmen in British 
machines. 

THE NAVY CURTIGS FLYING BOATS 

The Amerikan flymg-beat, N.C.4, 
which made the first great Atlantic 
flight of 1200 mules, is a relative of t+ 
Felixstowe Fury and other English 
Porte Boats. Colonel Vorte was working 
with Mr. Gietin Curtiss before the out- 
break of the war. and making prepara- 
tons even then tor an Atlantic fight. 

When, m September, 1417, Mr. Curtiss 
was commissioncd by the Navy Depart- 
Ment of Washmgtcen to construct a 
;Machine capable of flying over the 
ocean, be developed his old model, and 
jarrived at u tinal design by March, 1918. 

At the same time, the American Naval 
jauthorities were experimenting, but they 


Conference. 
Jensen from 1 


ments. 
end 


_ tfaied 10 obtain a succesful machine, 


TRAVEL 


1ee.s 


ar? 
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HOW THEY CAME HOME - BATTLESHIP AND TRAMPSHIP, ROWING-BOAT AND @OTOR-OAW, TRAM AND AEROPLANE 


ie Hn nr 
weter-tar 


The black fine shows the route they proposed to follow; the dotted line shows the actual way they came from Newfoundland to Lordon. 


,and the work they had done was given 
, to Mr. Curtiss, the final production being 
the Navy Curtiss. 

Tlic wing-span of ihe fying-hoat is 
,T26 feet, its length yust. over 08 feet, 
| its specd 85 miles an hour; and its four 
jeery motors develop 1000 horse- 
I power. Jt carries 1750 gallons of fuel, 
tenovgh for a flight ci 1400 sca miles. 

The machine cost £12,000, in addition 

to £20,000 spent im research work; and 
the total expense of the fight was about 
£200,000, including the cost of the 
destroyer patrol between Newioundiand 
and the Azores, 
ATLANTIC SIQNALS 
Jn the airime over the Atlantic the 


Marconi operator at Glace Bay, in Nova — 


Scetia, sends guiding signais to occan 
airmen i@ 800 miles of the course 
between Newfoundland and the British 
Isles, and then the flying men, with dcli- 
cate receivers tight over their ears, must 
strain to pick up. the high note of the 
Irsh vtation at Cliiden, in Galway-E. W. 


Z 
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RESTLESS NEW 
STATE OF EUROPE 


Storms that Gather Round 
Poland 


LITTLE COUNTRY BETWEEN 
GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


By Our Political Correspondent 


The part of Europe which stirs the 
fiercest heat of feeling because of the 
Peace terms is Poland. It was so when 
Poland was a country on its own account 
before. It will be so again. The world 
must expect it and guard against it. 


There are natural reasons why Poland 
has been, and is likely to be, a difficult 
nation to govern in peace; and it will 
be well for the world to look into these 
reasons at once. 


Countries Without Border Lines 

One of them is that Poland has 
no frontiers that mark it out easily 
from surrounding States—no clearly-seen 
mountain or river boundaries. Another 
is that in the past it has changed greatly 
in size from age to age. Sometimes it 
has been large and powerful, extending 
almost from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
and sometimes it has shrunk into quite 
a small country, with the people around 
it under its rule, but hostile to it— 
Lithuanians, Letts, Czechs, Germans, 
White Russians, and Little Russians. 


And, besides this, within Poland itself 
the people are mixed, owing to the 
government of the country in different 
parts by Prussians, Russians, and Aus- 
trians, the presence of millions of Jews, 
and the fact that the Poles themselves 
have never tried to be manufacturers, 
although the country is central for trade. 


With these divisions existing, and 
with the memory of the days when 
Poland was restless, warlike, and dis- 
turbing, it is not easy to wrench a large 
tract of country from Austria, a larger 
district from Russia, and to take back 
from Prussia parts of provinces that 
were seized by her 147 years ago. 


An Impatient People 


To Germans this loss of territory, given 
back to a people who have been treated 
always as inferiors, but who would 
never submit, is the most galling of all 
the demands made in the Peace Treaty. 

Impulsive, brave, restless, unsatisfied, 
daring, but fitful and changeable— 
except in holding fast to their own lan- 
guage, faith, and traditions—the Poles 
have won sympathy in their mis- 
fortunes, but they were never admired 
as steady and wise well-doers in the 
government of their own land when they 
were free. 


Now the problem is how this mixed 


people, their minds filled with dis- ||} 


tracting memories, can be taken back 
out of three nations and be welded intoa 
solid whole, without quarrelling with 
neighbours on the borders chosen for 
them, who sometimes in the past werc 
friends, but were more often enemies. 


A Seed-ground of Trouble 


Poland stands between the huge and 
active populations of Germany, eager 
for enterprise, on the cast, and the 
swarming millions of Russia on the 
west ; between the Gerinans, thirsting 
for expansion, and the Russians with 
their undeveloped territorics of almost 


. incredible richness. It may be questioned 
-Whether its fiery, impulsive, careless 


people are well adapted to bear up 
against either the practical vigour of the 
Germans or the slower strength of im- 
passive Russia. 


It was right that the three Partitions 


of Poland, in 1772, 1793, and 1795, 


should be undone, and that Poland 
Should have another chance to live as a 
nation ; but she was always a centre 
for strife before; and it will need all the 
wisdom of the League of Nations to 
prevent her from being again a seed- 
ground for trouble. 
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Kinema Among the Savages /NEW IDEAS OF THE 


More Pictures of the Great Film WIRELESS MEN 
This is the final instalment of| of savage life. It is sent out by NAMES IN THE SKY 


Travel Safer by Air and Sea 
NEIGHBOURS ROUND THE WORLD 


There have been great discoveries in 
the wireless world, and Marconi House 
looks forward to remarkable develop- 
ments in the future. Many new ideas 
have come from the experience of the 
war, and travel will be quickened and 
its dangers greatly lessened by new 
achievements of the wireless inventors. 

Wireless messages could be sent from 
ships before the war for 200 miles by 
day and 500 miles by night. Now they 
can be sent 800 miles by day and 2000 
miles by night, so that never again need 
any ship feel itself alone on the sca out 
of reach of a friendly call. 


New Aid for Ships 


“ Jamming ’’—that is to say, the con- 
fusion of many wireless messages in the 
air interfering with cach other—has been 
overcome, and many messages can come 
together in a narrow space without 
interfering with cach other. 

An invention has been brought out 
that will tell exactly: where a ship is in a 
fog. Ships will know whether unseen 
ships are approaching them or increasing 
their distance, and how far off they are, 
thus removing the greatest of all dangers 
at sea—the dreaded collision. 

Coast stations will be able in fog and 
darkness to send word to all passing 
ships where they are, and how far from 
rocks or other dangers. The shore will 
thus be an entirely friendly place, and not 
a lurking enemy. 

Names Wirelessed to the Sky 

In the same way wircless stations will 
tell flying men where they are whe lost 
in the empty sky; and a system of 
signalling by sound will enable them to 
trace their midnight passage over the 
land. They will have flashed to them by 
night the name of the place underneath 
natives plied these people with guns|— This is Guildford,” or ‘‘ This is 
and cartridges Hendon ’’—and so pass with confidence 
across the heavens. What will happen 
will be that a wireless beam, like a search- 
light beam without the light, will carry 
the names of the area over which a man 
is flying, so that as long as he isin that 
area his wireless will tell him so. 

Another invention makes wireless telc- 
phone messages inaudible to other 
listeners, and it is likely that, if wireless 
can be made private, the unsightly 
and cumbrous system of telegraph an:! 
telephone poles and wires will be wholly 
: = superseded. Cables may also go. They 
We were told that some distance away, In his rugged etronghold, was Chief Nagapate.|2re expensive and casily overworked, 
Following our guides, we passed, from time to time, carved images, set on sun-dried | while wireless messages can be sent 
human heads to frighten away intruders. Skulls were everywhere to be seen along the trail | i inlimited quantities, at small expense. 
over all the world, and a day will 
come before long when we can signal 
through by wireless to India or New 
Zealand as cheaply and readily as we can 
|| telephone from London to Brighton. 


Telling an Airman His Height 

Science, in short, is completing with 
amazing speed its work of making th: 
dwellers in all parts of the earth near: 
neighbours, if they care to speak to and 
know each other. : 

At the American Aircraft Convention, 
held at Atlantic City, a representative of 


We were suddenly con- Out of the bush buret the He hadeolid biack eyes,and | the wireless service of the United States, 


the South Pacific Islands—prob- | and called ‘“ Adventures Among the 
ably the best picture in existence ! Cannibals.” Ask to see it. 


Nangi was a rogue who stole 
our bananas, and returned an 
hour later to sell them to us 


After three weeks’ sailing we reached Vao. Here we 


found ourselves among 400 avowed cannibals. We 
always slept with one eye open and our guns handy 


At Espiegie Bay we took 
on three ‘ boys’’ to act 
as interpreters 


We set out with a crew of natives 
to reach the Interior of Malekula, 
the district of ‘‘ Big Numbers ”’ 


Here is a_ typical 
cannibal of Vao with 
hie knobbed stick 


We were met by an armed guard, Even among the‘ Big Dishonest traders have sup- 


whose business, we found, was topro- Numbers" 
there were pygmies 


tect thie coast against other tribes 


fronted by armed guards, biggest, handsomest, cruellest-look- boomed question after | Navy described some inventions en- 
who startedacry,and . . ing savage we had seen -Nagapate question at our interpreters abling airmen to land in the densest 
# places. One device, called an electrict 
scent, is formed of electric impulses soy! 
upward from powerful transmittinly 
stations, and acting on recciving int 
struments on machines flying directly! 
overhead. By means of a graduated} 
scale recording the strength of the; 
impulses, the exact altitude can be; 
indicated to airmen. ' 

Another wireless development brings’ 
flying men with news directly into com- 
munication with newspaper offices. This. 
seems to suggest a new kind of reporter, 
who will fly to a scene and telephone the 


news to his paper. 


ruel, treacherous We said good-bye at sunset to the 


f : N "s lieu- 
Jace o jagapate . 


The An noosany oftect was 
given by a whietling nolee 


the men made in breathing 


myeterious istand of Malekula 
th ite man-eating natives 


tenant boded no 


R. L. S. 


UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG 
AGAIN 


League of Nations and the 
_ Children’s Poet 


HILL-TOP GRAVE IN SAMOA 


Under the wid2 and starry sky 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live, and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me: | 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is. the sailor, home from the s24, 

And the hunter home from: the hill. 

One of the first acts of the League of 
Nations has been to bring back R. 1. 5. 
under the flag he loved. . 

The Peace Conference has decided 
that the Samoan isl&nd where, on the 
mountain top above Apia, is the lonely 
grave of Robert Louis Stevenson, shall 
henceforward be governed) by New 
Zealand, and so R. 1. S. hes at peace 
within the confines ot the Jiritish 
Empire, under the British flag. 

When he diced there, nearly 25 years 
ago, they wrapped his body in the Union 
J 1( k, unk 


to mourn for him, be 
by rocky tracks through tangled wood to 
the height le the Pacih 
The Man in His Work 

Of all the myriads 
generation, not one was 
to other men as R. L.5., for he pu 
into 


j vr pea 
while his Samoan neighbours « 


fore they carned him | 


poking down on 


of mankme of his 


so well knewn 


himself whatever. he wrote 


if it was a poem opening 
the mind of childhood, tt was his own 
saw, Summoning ail 
him while } 


mind as a child we 
the world 


to serve 


$. lay “ x ’ - A fj 
<) | 
The Last Resting-Place of Robert Louis 


Stevenson at Samoa j 


| 


on the parlour floor, 
the forest track, awa, 
1. 93 


“or followed on | 
beliind the sofa | 
bax lf it was a tale fof bovs, every 
page told us just what it v that 
thrilled his romantic spirit. If it was a | 
iravel book, we strolled -with him while | 
he talked to us. If it Jetter he 
wrote, we felt how spirit with spirit can | 
meet best of all through the magic pen 

Never was any man better loved 
\Ve loved him for his bravery, facing 
Heath with quiet constancy through -the | 
last twenty years of his life of suffering 


was 


was a 


Jor his great-heartcd cheeriness, his love | 58" in winter. 


xt life, his dresh way of looking at the 
vorld, his swift response to all that is 
nteresting in men and in’ Nature. 


| Saw the Germans Coming on 
Driven from his homeland by  ill- 
besith: he went to eke out life and write 
sis more delightful books wheré alone he 
‘ould hope to live on these mild Samoan 
slands in the distant Pacific, And there 
is gentle spirit was harassed by the 
coming of the dull, scheming, blundering 
ey the complete opposite in every 

vay of the sensitive nature of R. 1. S. 

He saw the peril of German influence, 
nd he died lamenting it. Jt was on 
he very day of his death that he burst 
ut with passionate -indignation that if 
he Germans did not stop their bullying, 
¢ would go to America and rouse the 
mericans against them. 

Vive years later the Germans had set 
np their flag on the very island that was 
qonsecrated by his grave. It was a 
enewine sacrilege ;. and for fifteen 
years his spirit, if ever it sought its last 
darthly haunts, found them in alien 
hands, But now,there is no more need 
for perturbation. The British flag flies 


ye 


; world rotates. 


lis lost to us: 
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LIGHTEST WEEK | 
‘OF THE YEAR 
Earth Rushing Next Month | Gol 


It is next to impossibl 
writing 
cricket should be 


Towards a Furnace - 


BUT IT WIEL TURN-AWAY IN TIME 


: By Our Astrenomical Correspondent 


‘The coming week will be one of excep- 
‘| {ional brightness for our British Isles, for 


they will be bathed in continuous light. 
There will-be no real darkness ; it will 


be, in fact, the lightest week of the whole 
Sunshine will pour down upon us 


year. 
ior over 16 Dqurs a day, and ere the sui- 


light has'gone the Moon will reHect ler 


maximurg suishine, Ike a solar mirror, 
for the remafping eight hours. 


Yet, though we are just now getting so 


much light and warmth from the sun, 
we are actually much farther away from 
him than during the gold, dark days of 
last wimter.. We were then * nearly 
3,000,000 nules nearer to him than now. 

Every day. the Earth is more than 
twice its own dianicterc farther from the 
Sun thaw the day before ; vet, paradosi- 
cal as it may scem, the farther off we 
get, the warmer we are. 


The Tilt of the Earth 


This great increase in warmth is due 
to the tilt of the Earth's axis —that is, 
to the imaginary pole around which the 
This tilt forxtunately 
brings Great Britain, and all the northern 
half of our globe, more directly under the 
Sun’m snmimer, with the result that we 
get a nich larger proportion of heat. 
Rritain in winter is like a man who, 
although sitting close to the fireplace, is 
so much to the side of it that much of 
the heat is lost to him ; while Britain in 


‘summer, aithough farther off, is in front 
| of the fire where the full heat is felt. 


Then, again, the Sun shines on 
England for 16 hours at midsummer, 
while in the wmter he shines on us for 
only eight ; so that half the Sun's heat 
while more still is lost 
through the Sun's rays coming to ns 
slandingly, and so travelling through 
much more atmosphere than if. they 
came direct. : 

Qpen Doors of the North 

There are also winds to be considered. 
As the cold winter air rmshes into a 
warm room when the door is opened, 


1so the cold Arctic winds rush down 


from the chilly north towards the 
warm Summer lands where the Sun is 
pouring out his preatest heat, so that 
the temperate regions where we live 
suffer from the draughts from ‘ the 


}open doors of the north,” which pass 


us on their way towards the torrid 
heat of the tropics. All these things 
neutralise our greater proximity Lo the 
On the southern’ half of our vlobe 
people are actually at their nearest 
to the Sun in their summer, but, by a 
fortunate coincidence, in that halt of 
the . world the oceans greatly pre- 
dominatc, and the water stores up the 
heat for the winter, and so reduces the 
extremes of heat and cold, which would 
be much greater if land predominated. 


700 Miles an Hour Towards 


-'. the Sun 

It iS very ‘fortunate for-us-that the 
Earth is cdntrolled: with such. precision 
hy the Sun, so that even the very day 
can be predicted when the Sun ‘will 
prevent the Jtarth from wandenng 
any fatther off. ‘Vhis will occur on the 
third’,of next July, when we shall 
be at our fartlregt from the ‘Sun. After 
then the Iarth will begin to fall, as it 
were, towards the Sun, at an average 
rate of nearly zoo miles an hour, and 
this it will keep up continuously, so 
that cvery hour we shall be, on an 
average, 700 miles nearer our fiery 


furnace. Not until the third of January 
will this alarming state of things 


cease, and the Earth begin to rise. 


onec more, by the will of a world freed] away from the vast cauldron of fire. 


yom self-seeking. tyranny, 


over the | But for this eur Earth would he blotted 


iountain grave of R. U.S. with his own }out, shrivellirg up like a dried pea 
: ‘dropped into a kitcgen fire. 


yerses graven on ‘the stone, 


GTM, 


PLAYING CRICKET|MEN 


. BY C. B: FRY 


how the various strokes 


ing forward,” and 
“ playing back,” and 
i ‘driving,’ and 
A cutting.’ You 
should get someone 
whocan play to show 
you these things. 

Always sateiapest 

- that the yieatest an 
Commander Fry the commniatiest of 
faults in batting is failure to watch the 
ball long enough and closely enough. I 
believe that nineteen out of twenty times 
when one is clean-bowled, the catastrophe 
is duc simply to having taken one’s eyes 
off the ball. 

The Great Difficulty 

Always remember that in all 
ward’ strokes, and in ‘driving “or 
“hitting,” the great difficulty i to 
avoid playing too soon. When you 
know how to “ play forward” and to 
“ drive” correctly, you will find rt hard 
to apply these strokes well; and your 
dithculty will be, as I say, to keep the 
swing of your bat in hand long enough. 

You will have a natural tendency to 
begin the swing too soon. It is a golden 
rule, when you decide to “ play for- 
ward” or to "' drive,” to steel yourself 
to keep back the forward swing at the 
ball till the last possible instant. This 
is more important than ever when you 
are playing slow bowling. 

Another golden rule is never to decide 
on your stroke until the ball is well on 
its way towards you. For instance, in 
playing slow bowling, you should never 
begin shaping for your stroke until 
the ball is well on its downward drop 
from the jighest pomt m its flight. 


Wait and See ‘ 


Half the faults in batting come from 
beginning to play before one really 
knows what: sort of ball the bowler has 
bowled. Boys --and coming batsmen— 
have a sort of ingrained fear that they 
will be late for the stroke, but their 
commonest fault js that they are much 
too soon. iit your bat back as early 
as you hke, bret do not begin swinging 
it forward, or moving your frant foot 
out towards the ball, until the Jast 
possible instant.. IT can assure you 
that much more offen than not a boy 
has got half-way through lus “' forward 
stroke “ or Ins “' drive” by the time he 
ought barely to have begun rt, 

Tmust explam that, in playing fast 
howling. if you find that you are too 
late with your strokes, the fauit wiil be 
not that you are Jate in beginning to 
“play forward ' or to “drive,” but 
that you are late in lifting your bat 
back ready to come forwaid, 

To be late in lifting your bat back in 
readiness. 10 make a stroke, aud to be 
Jate in actuatly beginning tie forward 
motion, are two totally different things. 
It is a very curious fact that those 
batsmen who are too slow in lifting 
their bats. back are,the very batsmen 
who swing. it forward too soon: they 
begin too late and finish too seen.” 


Glue Your Eyes to the Ball 


If you lift back your bat just as the 
ball leaves the bowler’s hand, and then 
resolutely decline to begin your “ for- 
ward’ stroke or your “drive”’ till 
absolutely the last instant, you will 
find your batting enormously improved. 

In “playing back’ there is no 
natural tendency ‘to play too soon. 
The fault is to fail to glue your cyes to 
the ball. 

Remember: No bowler can bowl 
more than one ball at you at a tine, 
and every ball can be plaved if you look 
at it COR F, 


“ for- 


den Rules for Batsmen 


e to explain in 
in 


It is only at 


such terms as ‘* play- 
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OF THE GREAT 
FOREVER 


WORLD-MAP. FIGURES 
THIS WEEK 


Realms of Ice & Realms of Gold 
HONEST GEORGE STEPHENSON 


The great pioneer of the age of travel, the 
here of the realms of ice, and a noble figure 
of the “ realms of gold,” come on to the map 
this week. George Stephenson was born 138 
years ago, Sir John Franklin died 72 years ago, 


'and Charles Kingsley was born 100 years ago. 


{ 


George Stephenson 


George Stephenson has many things to 
his credit, but the chief of them is that he 
enabled everybody to travel four times 
as fast as hecould possibly travel before. 

When he was born, ten miles an hour 
was a fine pace fer people ‘to ride at, 
with great expense, on a long joumey ; 
when he died people were travelling 
4o miles an hour regularly’ and safely 
and cheaply, and George Stephenson 
had made the change. : 

George wax bom near Newcastle, son 
of a colliery engineman and grandson 
of a Scottish shepherd. He became a 
fireman, then a colhery cngineman ; 
and he invented a safety-lamp, for which 
he received a present of £ro00 from the 
public. His study of engines led to his 
making of the first real locomotive. 
He worked at twopence a day, wholly 
educated Jumself, and rose to be our 
first railway engineer at {1000 a year. 

When he was 40 he made the 
Rocket, the locomotive which revo- 
lutionised travel. It travelled 35 miles. 
an hour on its first trp, which some} 
people thought wicked, as God, they! 
said, had never intended man to move 
at that speed. : 

He was a plain-spoken, hard-working! 
shrewd, practical man, of simple tastes. 
and sterling honesty. He died ay 
Tapton Honse, Chesterheld, at o7, im 
the midst of the railways he had made. 


Sir John Franklin 
Not here’ the White North has thy bene; 
and thou, 

Heroic satlor-soul, os 
Art passing om thine happicr voyage now 

Toward no farth!y pole. 

So runs Tennyson's epitaph, in Westy 
minster Abbey, on Sir John Frankim.' 
For ten years the fate of that brave man 
had been uncertain, and then it was} 
discovered that he had died on June 11, 
1847, after having made the North-West 
Passage through Amenca from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific - a long-songht! 
tnumph of exploration. Franklin, it is 
thought, may have been unaware ot his 
victory. Fe died, happily. before his 
men began to suffer the privations which 
at last killed all of them. 

The fate of Sir John and his expedition, 
touched the heart ef the world, partiv: 
because he had a ‘noble récord, partly 
because of lus heroism in his sixtieth’ 
year, and partly because his widow made 
such splendid efforts to clear wp his fate. 

His early record included mapping. 
the coast of Australia, three battles at, 
sea, including Trafalgar, and Arctic cx-! 
peditions by land and, sca. 


Charles Kingsley 

Charles Kingsley, Chartist, novelst,| 
poet, nature-lovet, was a modern knight: 
—a knight of the pen. iS ! 

He went forth to redeem hyman 
wrongs. When young he fiung himself 
into the fray whole-heartedly, with pen 
and tongue, hoping to better the con- 
dition of the poor and broaden men 5; 
minds, and he was severely frowned 
down. Now his views are held by quite 
old-fashioned folks as thoroughly respect- 
able, so quickly does the world change. 

His best writings ate his romantic and 
vigorous tales, particularly * Westward 
Ho 1” and “ Hereward,” and his lyrical 
poems are often as sad as the murmunng 
of the sea. Kingsley was a breczy. 
manly, healihy minded man to the fast, | 
ae noble Enelish here, J d 
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quator—the middle 
line round the geobe 


Very heavy catches of fish are 
being landed at our Eastern ports 
of Yarmovth, Hull’, and Aber- 
deen. Crabs, lobsters, and cray- 
fish are now plentiful round British 
coasts. The shallow seas of 
Western Europe are the greatest 
fishing-grounds in the world 


[t is expected that St. Sophia, 
Constantinopl>. will once more 
become a Christian Church 
The Dutch have begun to dra‘n the 
Zuider Zee. They hope to re- 
claim land for 50,000 families 


Immense quantities of Swedish 

timber, cut during the winter, are 

now being carried down to the 

Baltic coast on rivers flooded by 
the melted snows 


In Russia Admiral Koltchak con- 
tinues his advance. He has cap- 
tured Sama:a on the Volua, and 
northward is in touch with the 
British advance from Archangel 


The British, following the Mur- 
mansk line southward, have 


reached Lake O ega 


A British naval squadron has 

driven the Bolshevik fleet from the 

Gulf of Finland under shelter 
of the guns of Kronstadt 


Finnish troops are approaching 
Petrograd. The city has now 
lost half its former population 


British gunboats pat ol the Sea of 
Azov, and our troops occupy the 
oil region from Bat im to B ku 


The people of East Si'e i de- 
mand the right to vote whether 
they shall be ailotted to Po and 


The Letts have captured Riga 
from the Bolsheviks 


The Poles and Ukrainians 
continue to fight in spite of 
their agreement with the 
Peace Conference that 
hostilities shall cease 


Se -2.c “Ee ". * 


_PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAPS OF THE WORLD 
OOO GVOOE OO EG OSD DOE IC IY 


This Wee: in History 
June 8. Mahomet died at Med na. 632 j rest 
9. George Stephenson born near Neweas le, 1781 
10. [rish Parliament's last meeting at Dublin, 1800 if: 2 : 
11. Sir John Franklin perished in the Arct c, 1847 ( aL 
12. Charles Kingsley born atH Ine, Devon, 1819 y 
13. First Canadian parliament at O tawa, 1841 
14. Cromwell's victory at Naseby, 1645 


The area drained by the Amazon and its tributaries 
contains the greatest equatorial forest in the world, in 
which valuable wood for cabinet-makins is abundant 


South African, Australian, and New Zealand 
children are now playing winter games 


The branding of calves in N rth Ameri-a is ending 
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King Kingsley 

HUNDRED years ago next week 
Charles Kingsley was born. He 

was a king of men, and a boy’s man. 
The crowning with a chaplet of pratse of 
men who served their fellows, especially 
such as have made themselves endur- 
ingly beloved, is a fine habit that ought 
to grow among us. Through it we are 


Vicar of Chertsey: Can you chitdren tell me 
thename of a great man who fought in the war? 

Five-year-old: My Daddie. 

We hope the vicar was satisfied 
with his answer. It was the best 
he could get, for the great man 
who won the war was Da dic. 


Daddie is the best man in the 


‘THe Epitor’s TABLE 


Fleetway House, Farringdon ! 
n waters of the ancient River 


Street, London 


lism of the world 


Not a Man Leit 
the 


ortY families belonging 10 : 


pecrage have become 
extinct during the war, 
single male successor tO Pp 
i It is often ashed what our 
at least 


They may 


British : 
leaving not a 


reserve their 


name. 
aristocracy has done for us 
they know how to die for us. 


have had unearned honout in their lives, 
it for them- 
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ARE BIRDS UNFRIENDLY? 
The Plovers and the Partridge 


By a Girl on a Kent Hilltop 


I have been watching the distike of 
onc bird tor another. © Each bird that I 
have seen has had a rocted objection 
te intruders, and, in fact,’ has refused 
to allow any stranger to come near. 

Hirst a starling tried to settle on the 
house, but before it succecded it was 
attacked py my pigeon, and driven off. 

Then a rook, on its homeward 
journey, was attac ked by three plovers, 
and it, like the starling, was followed 
by its pursners unul it was at a safe- 


world. He will be a donkey for 
you when you are small, and a 
wise man when you are big. He 
will carry you pick-a-back while 
ou learn to walk, and bear your 
burdens when you grow up. He 
will work for you all day and 
play with you at night. When 
he is tired of all the world he 
brightens up on meeting you. 


You have no better friend than 
Daddie, and he_ loves being 


friends with you. He will buy you }| 


an engine and play with it for 
hours; he will take you to 
the pictures. and have a splendid 
time ; and he is so happy when 
you are nine that you would think 
it was his birthday and not yours. 
If you want a bicycle, there he 18 
to get it; if you want to go to the 
Zoo, he will take you; if you want 
a good thrashing, you can have 
it. Daddie is always ready. 
And, though he’ docs not 
always tell you, he is proud 
of you. He loves to see you 
doing well at school, reading 
books, thinking out things ; top 
of your form at geography and 
top of your school at cricket. 
He likes the way you play games, 
ts good a loser as you are a win- 
ner; and he loves the way you treat 
mother, like a little gentleman. 


You are all: the world to 
Daddie ; nothing would matter 
much if he had not you. A little 
man and his Daddie were wrecked 
on a ship, and they clung to the 
same piece of wreckage while a 
boat was coming up to save them. 
‘The wreckage broke and would 
net bear them both, so Daddie 
just slipped off. So that you 
matter to Daddie, you sce. 

When the Great War came, 
Waddie was there. There was a 
tug at his heart when he thought 
of it and looked at mother and 
you, and there was a speck of 
dust in his eye that made him 
seem to cry when the train went 
off. 
who else could win the war? It 


3ut Daddie had to go ; for | 


could never have been won with- 
out Daddie. He was always at 
the front. Morning and night, 
summer and wimter, year after 
year, he was there ; and though 
his heart was breaking, and his 
body swayed and_ fell, nothing 
mattered wf Daddie could make 
the world happy and safe for you. 

And he did. He fought the 
ereatest war in all the world. 
He won the 


eatest victory in} 


led to think afresh why such men are 
admired, and we make their fame more 
real by spreading the feeling that it is 
worthy. And in Kingsley we found a 
king of men, greater than most of our 
titular kings. He was manly, breezy, 
human, and for ages boys-will Jove him 
and England will esteem his memory. 


® 
Proverb of the Day 


To the Lord of the Manor who Refuses Room 
fora Tank": 
Courtesy Costs Nothing 
& : ae 
No Rootn te Live. 
pu are not houses enough to five 
in for all our people ; the country 
seems to be as short of living room 
as the House of Commons, which has 
not room for - every. member to 
sit down. A bishop has had. to live 
outside his flock because he could not 
find a house in his own diocese, but there 
is always bed and breakfast for a bishop 
somewhere. More distressing is the 


case of the mother of five soldiers who | For 


was ordered to leave hcr rooms, and had 
not where to layherhead. ‘‘ And thatis 
after what her sons have done!” ex- 
claimed her soldier-son. ‘‘I shall come 
home and find my mother on the pave- 
ment with her few things. Itis a dis- 
grace!” So itis. “Iam sorry for you,” 
said the magistrate ; but most of us will 


}expect a great nation to be more shan 
tsorry for things like this. 


Could not the 
Government give up one of its hotels for 
mothers of heroes who have nowhere to go? 


! 
but these brave men won 1 
selves when the final te-ting beur came. | enough distance to be trusted to con- 
| tinue its journey by itself. 
| After that a partridge happened to 
}be rather Wese to a plover which was 
feeding. The partridge was attacked at 
once, but refused to move. The plover 
then flew away, and soon after returned 
with two more plovers. They circled 
round and round the partridge, but it 
still refused to move, and the plovers 
flew away, one remaining at a little 
distance on guard. Presently the 
partridge began to run, and the sentinel 
plover flew off, fetched its two com- 
panions, and chased the partridge, 

I noticed two partridges courting. 
Two birds were feeding together when 
suddenly one began to chase the other. 
They raced round the treld after one 
another until the one which was bemg 
pursued flew away. The victor then 
tumed to one of two more partridfges, 
and repeated the dosc. Being now left 
again Victoricus, it ran up to the 
remaining partridge, which was evis 
dently its mate, and together they flew 
away, M.E. M. 


& 


Far, Far Ahead 

V E were explaining the other day how 
; an electric current helps on the life 
of plants, and it is now known that 
plants respond to wireless waves. A 
correspondent suggests that perhaps 
we may come to someting lke this: 

By way oi the dahlia : 

Comes news from Australia 

Of the death of a famous 1) D.; 

While the sensitive aster 

Relates that disaster | 

Has befallen a liner at sca. 
Or perhaps something like tue: 

In far Patagonia, 

So says the begonia, 

They ‘re having pohitical jars ; 

Rut the plant to attract us 

Will be the first cactus 

* That picks up’a message from Mars. 
There are more things to come in 
{heaven and‘ earth than men have yet 
dreamed of, and as for the Children’s 
' Newspaper, knowing what has happened 
in the past, it wéll be surprised at 
nothing that wn happen in the futare. 
: @ 
“Charles Kingsley to a Chiid =, 


Charles Kingsley was born a hundred years 
ago this week. This is one of the most 


te 


TIP-CAT 
Where they have a summer all the 
year round: In the counting-house. 


beautiful poems he wrote. 2. © © 
|My fairest child, I have no seng to give mney oe ae Me Lee coe pi 


_ you; : 

No lark could pipe in skies ¢o dall and Paderewski has no ieiw of the dis: 
grey. ; cordant clements in Voland. He is 

Yet, if you will, one quiet hint Vil leave used to facing the auusie. 


you © © e : 
every day. Golt is in full swing again. There 
ee = ; was little playing during the wer: 
I'l teach you how to sing a clearer carol | probably through the tec-shortage. 
ae lark aoe hails the dawn or © 
breezy down, sauteot pie 
To ear yourself a purer poct's laurel LL a re 


oe ret : sure: The cocke 
Phan Shakespeare's crown, ball = 
Be good, sweet maid, and i - 
8 od, sweet maid, and let who can be Tord Faringdon 
clever ; : aie 
Z is (C% ; 
De: nee thines, not dream them, all uaa, blag 
day long eee ane eo et 
And so make Lite, Death, and that vast i : ot “Tak _ 
Foreve r, ‘< ee irs apour 
One grand, swect song | ah i el: 
| bound if we can’t 
get over an initial 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


¥f sirmen wil fly throush 


diftreulty like that. 


® ® 


1 1 » the 
tf wine nade Thc the C ‘i el in 
cyc Ing COTps lhe 9 weather 
}tire ? Puncture: 
| @ © 
KR) The fan, which of late years has fallen 
inte disuse, is Comme into vogue again. 


we oan’t attord to neglectany 
ing the wind, 
} © e 
| Economists have proposed that the 
jlamps in the Wandsworth by-ways 
|should not be used for a month. The 
local council is so economical that it 5 
even making lieht of the suggestion. 
® © ; 
The Pood Controlier is permitting 
16,000 tons of peas to be re-exported tv 


Nowadays 
means Of Tals 


® 


® 


all. the her l. oa sige ine Z Le me OP i Germany. This will please the Junker*. 
wreatest- hero wm. all the worlc ‘| SAINT GEORGE SETS OUT TO SET PEAC It iS some time since they Jad sach 4 
Ged bless Daddie ! ACM. This fine cartoon was drawn by Goorge Barbier, for the French paper, La Baionette pchance of shelling -thing-. 
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GERMANY A BEGGAR 
AT THE DOOR 
FUTURE OF RUIN AND 

GLOOM 


War-Makers Appeal to the 
Peace-Makers 


STERN REPLY OF THE ALLIES 


The day draws near when Peace 
must finally be signed or the war must 
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'FLYING HEROES CUT OFF FROM THE WORLD 


Continued from first page . 


of the British Fleet were searching the Atlantic to find some trace. Every 
ship that could be reached was spoken to, every means that civilisation had 
at its disposal was set to work, and it was all in vain. ; 

Then came the news that a red light had been seen in the sky about half 
way across the Atlantic. It must have been the Sopwith light, and we knew 
that Hawker must have got half way. But what happened then? For 
days the tragic silence was unbroken, and all the world believed that these 
heroes of the first Atlantic flight—Mr. Harry Hawker and his unerring 
navigator, Commander Grieve—had given their lives for one of those great 
adventures that have captivated the hearts of men and stirred the minds 


continue. “The pass to which the crimes | and uplifted the souls of men through all our history. 


of Germany have brought the German 
people is pitiful beyond all words. 
they tell the 


Yet there was one who never despaired: there was Mrs. Hawkez, waiting 
with her baby for the man she knew would come. The Daily Mail, which had 


They look forward, J : 
Allies, to a future of ruin and gloom, | offered a prize of £10,000 for the flight, had promised her the prize all the same, 


and they have sent to the Peace Con-| byt Mrs. Hawker waited for her hero and not for her fortune. 


ference a document which is terrible in 
iis humiliation when we remember the 
pride of other days. Yet in all this docu- 
ment is still no word of penitence, no 
German word of sorrow for the appalling 
woe she brought upon mankind. 


German Picture of their Country 
This is what the Ger- 
mans say to the Allie» 

Having become a = manufacturing 
nation, they cannot feed themselves, 
they say, if the Peace ternrs are enforced. 
Their ships are taken ; their shipyards 
will be building for the Allies; their 
colonies are gone; their trade must 
perish ; 
three-fourths of their iron and three- 
fifths of their zinc must be conceded to 
their neighbours, and what will become 
of the German people ? They must emi- 


‘grate, but nobody wishes to have them. 


Already Germany has lost a million dead 
through the blockade, and 1,750,000 
killed in the war, and the Peace will ruin 
her completely, they say. 

This is what the | 
Allics say to Germany | 


They point out that, though food: |. 


producing Jand is to be taken from } 
Germany, the land remains and will ! 
continue to produce food which Ger- } 
Many can buy. It is not necessary that 
Germany should govern the land that | 
produces her food and the raw materials 
of her manufactures. That land has not 
been destroyed and wilfully made un- 
productive as Germany has destroyed 
all the lands she invaded. German land, 
indeed, has suffered Jess from the war 
than any other country on the Continent. 


Sin of Germany 

She wishes to keep her coal, but she 
Favarcly destroyed the French coal 
industry. She alone is responsible for 
the coal shortage, yet she asks that 
her victims shall suffer from the shortage 
while she, the destroyer, goes free. 

She complains of the stoppage of her 


trade and its ruinous etfects,. but her |. 


criminal deeds have caused all the 
world to suffer, and she alone must not 
expect to escape. The loss of millions 
of her people’s lives, and of the lives of 
men of all nations, hes at her door, yet 
she has suftered less than her victims. 

She complains of being called on to 
make good four million tons of shipping, 
but all she is asked to pay back is one- 
third of the ships she destroyed. 


A Blind Nation 

What Germany does not yet see, the 
Allies remind her, is that she is respon- 
sible for the present state of things, and 
cannot escape unscathed. She is not 
being punished according to her deserts ; 
she is only being punished according to 
her power of bearing the burden. Other 
countries have, through her crimes, to 
continue carrying an almost intolerable 
burden ; and she must expect to make 
good, as far as she can, the damage she 
has done. Hef hardships arise not 
from our Peace, but from her War. 

It is plain speech, and it leaves Ger- 
many, after the first round of writing 
and talking about the war, stahding 
stripped, exposed, mean, beggared of all 
honest feeling, unrepentant, unsering, 
shrinking, and trying frantically to shirk | 
her plain duty to outraged mankind. 


one-third of their coal and|- 


And suddenly, 


in the quiet hours of a Sunday morning on. the far-off island of Lewis, not far 
from the home of the Grand Fleet in the war, a coastguardsman looking 
out to sea saw a Danish tramp ship passing, waving flags. We give on 
another page the flags they waved. What they meant to the coastguardsman 
was “Saved hands Sopwith aeroplane.” The coastguard signalled back 
“Is it Hawker ? ” and the tramp ship answered “ Yes.” 

Never was gladder news for all the world so quietly received. The pent-up 
emotion of almost a week was broken at last. The mystery that the ships 


Mr. Harry Hawker, Hero of the Greatest Flight ever made 


of the British Fleet and all the wireless of the Atlantic Ocean had failed to| 
solve was solved by a little Danish tramp ship with no wireless on buard, 
which happened to be on its way fiom South America to Denmark when 
Hawker’s acroplane fell into the sea. It had flown a thousand miles when 
the feed-pipe from the radiator to the water pump got blocked up with 
rubbish. Hawker and Grieve flew out of their course for 200 miles in search 
of a rescue ship, and had been in the sea an hour and a half without 
ayich trouble after a lucky landing, when the Danish steamer came in time to 
find them both quite well. For days they steamed on towards the Orkneys, 
with no opportunity of communicating with the world until they passed the 
island of Lewis, and were in instant touch with a nation anxious for their fate. 


And now Hawker has crossed the Atlantic. He flew for a thousand miles 
in his aeroplane ; he floated on the sea for an hour and a halt ; he was rowed 
a little way by Danish oarsmen in a little boat ; he went a thousand miles 
more in a tramp ship ; he was picked up by a destroyer and slept a few miles 
on a.battleship ; he landed at Thurso and came by train to London, and he 
went home by motor car. 

It has been a varied journey—flying, floating, rowing ; by ship and train 
and motor car. He has left his machine in the middle ef the Atlantic Ocean, 
but he has brought back with him what is worth a thousand or ten thousand 
or a hundred thousand machines—-the indomitable heart of a man and the 
quenchless faith of a concueror, 
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titles. The Canadian 


e NEWS FROM 
’ EVERYWHERE 
Gathered by 


The chocolate firms of Cadbury and 
Fry have been amalgamated. 

‘The Speaker of the House of Commons 
has listened to over 35,000 speeches, 

Kent County Council is offering a rat- 
catcher five pounds a week-—more than 
it pays its teachers. 

There were 50 legless soldiers at a 
colonel’s funeral in Brighton ; 200 with 
one leg, and 100 with one arm. 

_ Toby, the Jrish terrier who used to 
ring the fire brigade bell at Surbiton 
when a call was received, is deadr ‘ 

Stromboli, the island volcano near 
Sicily, on which 2000 people live, is in 
eruption again. It rises 3000 feet. 

Two French airmen have flown from 
Paris to Rabat, in Morocco, a distance 
of 1375 miles, in 11 hours 50 minutes. 


When the floor of a Scarborough 
pigsty was removed a terrier killed 


94 full-grown rats in Jess than two hours. 
During Inst year 6,000,000 pairs of 
stockings were made in the United 
States from silk manufactured from 
wood pulp. ; 

Canada is not to have any more 
arliament has 
asked the King not to confer titles on_ 
Canadians in future. 

The Greeks of Egypt lost property 
valued at {600,000 during the recent 
riots, and damage estimated at £250,000 
was done to railways. 

An aeroplane and despatches have 
been found in the Channel, but there 
is no trace of the pilot, who was flying 
to the Peace Conference. : 

The mother of a soldier who had lost 
the power of speech through being 
gassed, playfully pinched her son the 
other day. ‘‘ Don’t!” he shouted, 

A sheep being imperilled on the cliff 
of Scarborough Castle Hill, a man was 
let down by a rope 60 feet from the top 
to rescue it. ‘The cliff is 200 feet high. 

The designer of the Tanks lives at 
Farningham, in Kent, but the Lord of 
the Manor has refused a site for a Tank, 


which is waiting outside the village inn. 


The population of Petrograd is now 
905,100 adults and 246,000 children. 
This is a reduction of its inhabitants by 
more than one-half since the war began. 

World’s Most Powerful Locomotive 

An electric locomotive has just been 
completed for the Pennsylvania Kail- 
road Company's goods service, which is 
said to be the most powerful locomotive 
in the world. It is 77 fect long, weighs 
250 tons, is of 7000 horse-power, and will 
pull a train of 6yoo tons at 20 miles an 
hour up an incline. 

Bohemian and His Clothes 

Prices in Bohemia are rising terribly. 
In Prague a pair of stockings costs from 
£1 to £4; a rongh pair of men’s boots 
415 to £20; a tie of the cheapest kind 
255.; a bowler hat f5 to £8; a Jady’s 
blue serge costume £60 ; and a man’s 
overcoat £45 to £55.° 

Germany Shopping in Paris 

The first delivery of goods from Paris 
to Germany has been taken by motor 
lorries, which carried a large stock of 
fashionable fabrics to the drapery stores 
of Elberfeld, the centre of the Rhineland 
cotton and woollen trades. 

Why Clothes are Dear 

A good many reasons for the dearness 
of clothes have been given, but one 
reason is the sudden great demand, No 
fewer than 30 million men in Europe 
are this year changing from military 
uniform into civilian Cress. 

Up to date 

There is a bright boy—no doubt there 
are many—in Waterhead School at 
Oldham.” He was asked the other day 
what reward Joseph had from Pharaoh 
for interpreting his dream. And_ he 
answered, ‘‘ He was made into the Food 
Controller.” Which shows that our little 
man is quite up to date. . 


A halfpenny stamp will take this 
paper to-any child in the world 
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A SCHOOL DEBATE. 


Should White Races Treat 
Japanese as Equals? 


Resolution ; That the Japanese ought 
to rank as equal with the white races. 


John Fairplay : I move that we agree! 
with the resolution. 

By their «civilisation, intelligence, 
education, and bravery the Japanese; 
have made themselves one of the Great | 
World-Powers. If now, as in the past, ! 
strength is made the first test, Japan, | 
by her military standing, is one of the 
six leading nations. When Great Rri- 
tain, America, France, Germany, and 
Italy have been named, Japan, without 
a doubt, comes next. She comes befcre | 
Russia, because Russia is broken up 
into fragments; and for the same 
reason she surpasses Austria. 


When she defeated the undivided 
Russian Empire the world was obliged 
to admit her into the circle of Great 
Powers, and Great Britain accepted her 
as her friend and ally. 


But Japan has proved herself great | 
also by her progress and enlightenment. 
A savage people might be great in| 
power; but Japan has taken high rank 
by her wisdom as well as her power. 
No other nation has changed for tlre 
better so much as she has in fifty years. 
Their progress, has been wide in_ its 
range, including science in all branches, | 
industry, and moral conduct-as well as 

-ways of popular government. - Japan| 
in fact, is an equal with the Luropean j 
nations, and therefore ought to de | 
treated as an cqual. i 


William Holdfast : The weakness of | 
John Fairplay’s argument is that he has 
‘been speaking of Japan as if she stood 
alone. If she did stand alone, and we 
had only her fifty million people to deal ! 
with, there might be. wisdom in accept- | 
ing her as on a level with the nations of 
the West, for her progress has been: 
great and varicd. But Japan does not | 
stand alone. She represents the Far: 
East with its five hundred million | 
ople, nine-tenths of whom are morc ! 
ackward than she is; 
civilisation is not so general or so deep j 
as John Fairplay would have us believe. | 


Japan is what she is because she has 
had wise leaders with submissive fol- | 
lowers. Her progress has not come from | 
within out of the natural genius of her | 
population, but has been put on her, | 
like a garment, by the will of her rulers. ' 
The same rulers are ambitious. They | 
are looking forward to the time when, 
through the cleverness, bravery, and 
obedience of their own people, they may 
be the controllers of the multitudes of 
the Far East, the Chinese and their 
other neighbours, and so become the | 
ruling Power in Asia and the Pacific. 
They look far ahead, and the people of | 
the West should be equally. farsecing | 
on their own account. i 


If we welcome the Japanese as our 
equals are we not also welcoming the 
untold millions whom they are seeking | 
to bring along with them, and who would ; 
lower the standard of our civilisation ? 

1 


Samuel Western: I join William: 
Holdfast in opposing the motion. - 

My reasons for doing so have nothing | 
to do with nations as States, having; 
governments and armies, ambitions and 
jealousies. We need most of all to look | 
at the Japanese, and the other Eastern \ 
races they influence, as men, and to see | 
how treating them as cquals will affect ; 
the men and-women of the white races | 
in their daily lives. : 

The Japs and the Chinese can live! 
on wages on which Englishmen or 
Americans or Australians would starve, 


and her own! . 


those countries are the freest in the world. 
It is not for nothing that these free 
countries put a heavy tax on the yellow 
man to keep him away. 

Why has the Peace Conference de- 
clined to say that all races must be re- 
garded as equal, though the Japanese 


‘eloquently ask them to say so? They 


know that whatever the Peace Con- 
ference or the League of Nations might 
say, the people likely to be ‘injured by 
the coming of the Japanese and Chinese 
will do their best to keep them out, 
and sv trouble will be made. 


There is a real warfare in work and 
wages between the yellow and white 
races, because they are on difterent levels 
of civilisation; and we should protect 
the white man on the higher level. 


John Fairplay: The argument of 
William Holdfast was built up on sus- 
picion and surmise. If Japan has been 
warlike in the past it has been necessary 
in her own detence against the military 
ambition of Russia, to whom she taught 
a much-needed lesson. If she watches 
China closely is that not natural, seeing 
how close she is to the populous nation 
William Tfoldfast seems to feat afar ott ? 

Japan has kept faith with Europe up 
to the present. and has given the men of 
the West ne cause to doubt her sincerity. 


A YEAR'S BOOKS IN THE UNITED 
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This shows the number of British books 
published last year and what they are 


about. There were 7716 in all 


Is there any case on record in which 
Japan has not kept her word ?.. Would 
not the better plan for the men of the 
West be to bind the men of the East in 
friendship in principles of impartial 


justice rather than.to create enmity in 


future by present distrust ? 


The cheapness of yellow labour com- 
pared with white labour is a real diffi- 
culty, and the difficulty is, perhaps, even 
more real than Samuel Western has 
pictured, for there are countries which 
cannot be made productive for centuries 
without the help of men less susceptible 
than white men to a trying climate and 
the tortures of insects. Tracts of country 
that suit the white man are mixed up 
with tracts that do not suit him, and are 
these lands to remain unused ? 


The main question is whether, because 
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JOHN DRIN 


Man Who Put Abraham 
Lincoln on the Stage 


NEW FORCE IN PEAYS & POEMS 


A piay now being produced at Ham- 
mersmith is so well worth seeing that 
people are going nightly from every 

of London to see it ; yet it is quite. 
unlike the plays that are drawing crowds 
to all the other theatres. 

It has no love romance, no exciting 
plot, no part for a popular comedian, 
and it is made up of nothing but six 
scenes from the life of Abraham Lincoln. 

No tale could be more plainly told. 
You are shown only how an upright, 
fearless man, who was determined to 
save his country and put an end to negro 
slavery, dared to go on and do right, 
though his friends deserted him, though 
foes rose up at every step to oppose him. 
It is merely a glorious chapter from 
American history very simply drama- 
tised, but very moving and_ deeply 
interesting because it is so simply true. 


An Unknown Clerk 


The author of this play is John 
Drinkwater, who was born 36 years 
ago, and, in the days before the world 
heard of him, was for 12 years a clerk 
in an insurance office. When “ Poems 
of Men and Hours,” his first book, 
appeared in 1911, it made no particular 
noise; but he has followed it with 12 
volumes of poems, plays, essays, and 
critical studies that have gradually won 
for him an honoured place among the 
younger authors of our time. 

He is, like his books, thoughtful, 
unaffected, sincere, and in close sym- 
pathy with the modern democratic 
spirit. His poems have much of the 
quiet charm, the love of nature and of 
human nature, and the simplicity of 
manner that we find in Wordsworth. 


Fame Come to Stay 


One of the finest of them is in blank 
verse, and has our English uncrowned 
king, Cromwell, for its hero; but, 
though most of his plays, too, are in 
verse, when he came to write of such a 
rugged, homely character as Lincoln he 
rightly put his drama into the everyday 
prose used by ordinary men. 

For the best of him as a poet you 
should read the selection of his ‘* Poems”’ 
that came out two years ago. His other 
plays are ‘ Cophetua,” ‘ Rebellion,” 
and the three he gathered into one book 
lately under the title of ‘' Pawns.” 
Mr. Drinkwater is a modest man, shy 
of appearing in public, and fame has 
come to him slowly, but it is still coming, 
and I think it is coming to stay. A. A. 


RISE OF A BLACKSMITH 
Quickening up the Coalmines 


Mr. Thomas Rowbotham, now Mayor 
of Stockport for the third year, has 
had a remarkably successful career. 

He was apprenticed for seven years 
to a blacksmith, and received his food 
and clothes, but no wages. Then he 
worked twelve years as a journeyman 
smith. This led him into the oil busi- 
ness—selling oil for lubricating colliery 
machinery. As half the oil used for 
the purpose. was wasted, he invented a 
self-oiling wheel; and now his colliery 
wheels are in use almost everywhere. 
It is said that practically all the coal 
for the British Navy is brought up with 
Rowbotham’s wheels, which are of 
great value in quickening up mines. . | 

One of his successes has been the| 


KWATER|DO ANIMALS GRIEVE? 


ing a reference a few weeks 
animals grieving for lost friends, and 
the letters give further examples of 
animal intelligence and sentiment. 


taken place ? 
anger that excited them ? 


June 7, 1919 


MORE STORIES OF DUMB 
FRIENDS 


The Dog That Fetched the 
Penny Loaf 


GRIEF OR TERROR OR ANGER? 


Many readers have written concern. 
ago to 


A New Zealand correspondent tells 


how a clergyman lost his collie, and 
found him nine months later with a 
cattle-drover, who refused to give hit 
up, and claimed that he had owned 
him for years. 


The clergyman took a penny from 


his pocket, gave it to the dog, and said, 
“ Rough, fetch a loaf! "’ 
for the nearest bakery and returned 

with the bread, from which he received | 
a piece. While he was munch 
master exclaimed, ‘‘ Rough, the bread 
is poisoned,” and the d 
dropped it. 
withdrew his claiff. 


Rough made 


ing it, his 


at once 


After drover 


that the 


The Angry Cattle 
A Tunbridge Wells reader, who has 


lived in British East Africa, gives an 
instance of what she regards as grief 
and anger in cattle over the destruction 
of one of the herd. She says: 


We had some score of oxen on the 
farm, great beasts with huge horns 
and humps on their backs. One fell 
sick, and the Government vet. decided 
to kill it. It was killed, the carcase 
removed, and everything cleaned up, 
while the rest of the cattle were 
feeding some miles away. 

When they returned to where their 
companion had been killed they sniffed 
audibly ; up went their tails and down 
went their heads, and some of them 
threw up the earth with thcir horns. 
Then all their heads met together as 
if in consultation, and with one accord 
they stampeded, roaring, and tearing 
madly about, as if bent on avenging 
their comrade’s death. 

All the native boys, about forty, 
and the dogs were needed to reduce 
them to order. 


Excitement in the Herd 


How did the cattle realise what had 
Was it grief, terror, or 


In one of his books on the South 
American pampas, Mr. W. H. Hudson, 
whose charming writings we noticed 
the other day, discusses similar occur- 
rences. He suggests that the excitement 
around the place where another animal 
of the herd has been killed is due to 2 
return of the instinct that leads wild 
cattle to gore and kill one of their 
number that is wounded or sick. 

One correspondent tells a remarkable 
story which she thinks may throw light 
on the power of human sympathy over 
animals. She tells how the black boys 
of British East Africa rsecuted a 
wild ox that was a great fighter and a 
troublesome beast to manage, so that 


she tied it up in a shed to protect it. 


The Wild Ox that Seemed to Plead 


My heart was sad for it (she writes), 
so I took my book and lay down in 
the clean grass in the shed and read— 
at a_ respectable distance—thinking 
my presence might comfort the 
creature, and that it might like my 
company. Some days after I was m 
our roughly built log house when 
suddenly the door, which was a 
was burst rudely open, and in rushe 


If we do not draw a line between them | difficulties arise locally, as in Australia 
and us, they will swarm all over the! and America, the world should deny 
world, for much of the Far [ast is over- | justice to a race that has won its way 
crowded. Wherever they go they under- honestly to the front ; whether it should 
sell the worker of the white race, lower; leave them suffering and discontented 
his wages, and leave him unemployed. | under a lasting slight ? 
That is why they have been kept out; That would bea refusal to act up to the 
ot Australia, the United States, and, principles on which we are relying for 
Canada, as far as possible, although future peace and good will for all. 


chairmanship of the Broadstone Spin- | 
ning Company. Started chiefly with! 
capital found by the operatives, the 
mills came to the verge of bankruptcy, 
but since Mr. Rowbotham was invited | 
to take the chairmanship its prosperity | 
has been very great. His career 18}; 
another illustration of a truth so often: 
proved—that success in business. turns |! 


the infuriated beast, banging the door 
to with his mighty tail. There was 

face to face with him, his head lowered 
to mine, and his wild eyes gazing at 
me as if with'a pleading look. In 
ilash I realised that he had come for 
protection, and this stilled my terror. 


It is a queer story, draw from it what 


chiefly on the doings of individual men. j conclusion we will. 


—_—-~ 
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‘in blossom. 
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SONGS AND NESTS 
Nightingale Leaving the 


Choir 


SCENES IN PONDS AND DITCHES 


By Our Country Correspondent 
Some of the sweetest singers are 
leaving the birds’ choir now. If you 
can still hear the nightingale you: will 


be very lucky, for about this time its 


song ceases; and to listen to its Jast 


music is almost as interesting as to 


listen for its first notes. 

The redstart’s song, too, will be rare, 
but you may hear one now and again. 
‘The young jackdaws and swallows are 


fledged, and very proud to show off their 


skill. ‘They will have to be careful, how- 
ever, where there are cats lurking in the 
bnshes or grass, for they are not yet very 
strong on the wing, and puss is not 
exactly a nature lover in the truc sense. 


Shy and Clever Corncrake 


The redbreast’s second brood _ is 
hatched, and the spotted flycatcher 
has a family of young birds; but ithe 
corncrake, whose harsh and_ grating 
erak-crak uttered for an hour at a time 
does not seem to tire it at all, is only: 
just laying. This bird is most inter- 
esting, and can sometimes be attracted 
close to where you are if you hide behind 
‘ahedge and rub twostonestogether. It 
is more often heard than seen, however, 
for it is shy, and at the least alarm runs 
off swiftly through the undergrowth. 
It is very clever at feigning death, and 
will lie down at full length with its neck 
stretched out in front. 

On lakes and rivers the young cygnets 
are being taught to swim by their swan 
parents; and the little procession as it 
moves slowly along has been likened toa 
Hotilla of small grey torpedo boats, pro- 
tected by full-sail men-of-war. 


The Newt in His Summer Suit 


From now on to July the newts hannt 
our ponds and ditches, and are very 
easily seen and caught. At other times 
of the year they are land creatures. The 
most striking variety is the great water 
newt, which, though only, about six 
inches long, is great in comparison with 
the common newt. At this breeding 
season the male wears a fine upstanding 
frill all down his back, rather suggestive 
ot a cock’s comb, and he certainly looks 
important. 

On the foliage of nettles, lettuce, or 
strawberries, you will find that familiar 
caterpillar the woolly bear, so called 
because of his hairy coat, which affords 
him almost complete protection from 
the raids of yvreedy birds out foraging. 
There is one enemy, however, for whom 
those long black hairs, silver-tipped, 
have no terrors, and that is the cuckoo, 
who would as soon nip up a woolly bear 
as any other dainty morsel of the cater- 
pillar kind. A little later, if he escapes 
the cuckoo, the caterpillar will change 
into a chrysalis, and then emerge as the 
handsome tiger moth. , 

Dragon-Fly’s Shell ° 

Another of the dragon-flies is now to 

be seen --the large brown one, among 
the biggest in this country. In the 
water where it cmerges from the pupa 
stage we may find the shed skin it has 
left behind clinging to the reeds and 
looking for all the world like the creature 
alt instead of being merely an empty 
shel. 
’, Butterflies and moths are becoming 
commoner, among those now on the 
wing being the small blue and. large 
skipper butterflies, and the pink under- 
wing, tissuc, and small clephant hawk 
moths. 

The hay is being cut in the meadows, 
and in the garden the mulberry-trec is 
J Among the many fresh 
wid flowers that can rpw be gathered 
are the common speedwell, common 
vetch, dog-rose, sainfoin, scarlet pimper- 
nel, cranesbill, small bindweed, honey- 
suckle, yellow iris, mallow, snapdragon, 
yellow vetchling, woody nightshade, the 
showy foxglove, and moss-rose. CLR, 
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A BLIZZARD OF GOLD 


The great wheat land of Alberta, in 


Canada, has been rejoicing in. a violent 


May tempest that rained gold into the 
farmers’ pockets. The storm began 


with a heavy rainfall that turned into 


a whirling tempest of snow. 


This seemed as unseasonable as it was 
unpleasant, but it brought the province 
an additional wealth of at Ieast two 
I-ver since the crops 


million pounds. 
were planted the weather had been 


disastrously dry; but the great snow- 


fall protected the soil, and, by giving 


it more gradual moisture than rain 
would do, it has made all the seed 
swell and shoot. 
snowballed each 
their good fortune in having the worst 
spring blizzard ever known. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Tlant out basil in a warm border, 
thin out young plants of bect to nine 
inches apart, and plant ont borecole and 
cabbage before the young plants get too 
large and crowded. Continue planting 
out celery as the plants attain sufficient 
size, and give plenty of water. 

Plant out marrows, and protect them 
at night in case of frost. Sow seeds of 
biennials and perennials thinly to prevent 
overcrowding. ‘The following is a good 
selection : anemones, wallflowers, sweet 
rockets, polyanthuses, foxgloves, Canter- 
bury bells, Junaria, and chelone. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


The universe moves to order 
Jikeaclock. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
m& at London Bridge, ever thev 
¥) come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week’s time-table 
"@ san, moon, and sea, given for 
‘London, from Sunday, June & 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Sunrise... 4.47 a.m. 4.464m. 4.45 a.m. 
Sunsct +. O41 p.m. 9.13 p.m. 9.15 p.m. 
Moonrise .. 4.13 p.m. 6.22p.m. 9.10 p.m. 
Moonset .. 247 am. 342a.m. 5.24 a.m. 
High Tides. 44.9p.m. 12.54 p.m. 2.55 p.m. 


Moonset : Black figures indicate next morning. 


This , 
Week’s 
Moon 
Dunday -. Tuesday Friday" 
Other Worlds. Venus and Saturn are high 
up in the West. Jupiter is low down near 
where the sun has set. 


. 


The happy farmers 
other in delight at 


Robin Adair—A Song of Old Scotland : 


| 


| On a entamé Je fromage. 


GRAND DUKE AND A RASCAL 


the man who undermined the con- 
fidence of the Russian people in the 
Russian Royal Family was a rascally 
priest named Rasputin, who obtained 
a great influence over the superstitious 
mind of the Ysarina. But the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, who is now resting in 
Italy, was not deceived by him. 

When Nicholas was Commander-in- 
Chief in the Caucasus, Rasputin forced 
his way into his presence one day, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Do you know who | am ? 
Tam Rasputin!" ‘ Are you?” said 
the Grand Duke: “then [ shall have 
you flogged this time, and hanged next 
time you come here!’ And flogged he 
was. Later he was murdered in Russia, 
but not before he had shocked the people 
by his superstitions and wickedness. 


Une automobile Un vieillard ‘Le fromage 


On sert la créme dans un petit pot. | 


Le navire flotte sur Ja mer, 

Le chien a léché I'assiette. . 
J,,automobile attend devant 
J] faut honorer Jes vieillards, 


la porte. 


L'EPEE DE DAMOCLES 

Denys le Tyran avait invite son 

courtisan Damoclés a un festin. I 

ordonna & ses serviteurs de lui servir 

les mets les plus délicats et de le traiter | 
en prince, 

Damoclés, au comble de la joie, se 


—— 


|}madest and amenable player, . 
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A COMMISSIONER'S 
LETTERS TO GUIDES 


Guides and Scouts of the great days coming, 


ah! what a world is in the making for y 

now! The Children’s Newspaper is glad to be 
able to publish these letters from a lady of 
great distinction who has given herself un- 
grudgingly to the work of the Guides she loves. 


3. Play the Game 


My Dear Guides, This letter is for 
those of you who have your Secund 
Class work behind you, and are ready 
to begin to play the Game. You know 
the rules of play ; you have earned your 
place in the team; now you have to 
show what you are worth. 

In the great Guide game of helping 
others, whether you play it like an 
Adventurous Quest in search of dragons 
to slay—dragons of disorder, gloominess, 
suffering, loneliness, or ignorance, wher- 
ever they are to be feund; or whether it 
seems to youmore likean exciting match 
against other players all trying to dothe 
most useful work in the world ; or whether 
yourun the steady race like the Grecks of 
old, carrying the torchof high ideals with 
such care that others are gladdened 
and encouraged by its cheerful blaze to 
carry on the flaming brand in the un- 
ending race—in whatever way you play 
this Game you must have cert#in 
qualities to win. 


° Play Fair and Play Out 


The first thing is to know what you 
are aiming at, and then to set your heart 
on getting it. You will not win if you 
are not in deadly earnest. Some people 
may laugh and others may grumblc 
because you are keen and they want to 
take life easily, but it is the eager and 
enthusiastic girl, throwing herself heart 
and soul into things, who moves the 
world. So Play Up. ‘ 

Another very important point is the 
spirit in which you play. You must 
be sporting all through—-with no selfish 
showing off, no shirking of the 
drudgery, no taking of mean advantages, 
no grousing at ‘‘ bad luck.” - Be a checr- 
ful loser and a generous winner. It is the 
best man who wins in the long ran, 
and honour and courtesy and gnt will 
carry you farther than mere skill . of 
hand and eye. So Play Fair. 


Never Give In 

Then you must hold on to the end. 
It is the pride of the British soldier that 
he never knows when he is beaten. 
So you must never give in, and one day, 
when you have been struggling long and 
hard against great odds, yon may sud- 
denly find that your side has won and 
that your brave stand has made the 
| victory possible. The strength of the 
{chain is its weakest link, so set your 
teeth and hang on. If vou give way, 
| who knows where the disaster will end ? 
| So Play it Out. 

Then, last of all, stick to your leader 
and have faith in your captam. If you 
cannot obey without arguing or jose 
| without criticising you will never be a> 
valuable as you might be, anda more 

even 
though less skilful, will be preferred be- 
fore you. Unity is strength. Any- 


| thing Which brings in doubt or disunion 
is a danger, and, thoughit may seem to 
you that someone has blundered, do not 


be too sure that you could have done 
better or that anyone is really to blame. 


The Game of Life 


A weak lea:ler, well supported, will do 
better than a brilliant captain of a dis- 
loyal team. Never be the one to lose 


renversait sur gon siége pour vider une 
coupe de vin, lorsqu’il apergut au dessus 
de sa téte une épée trés lourde ct trés 
aigué, suspendye au plafond de la salle 
par un seul cheveu. 

Denys avait voulu montrer & son 
hote que la gloire des princes ne tient 
qu’a un cheveu. 


Many things in life there are 

Past our understanding far ; j 
And the humblest flower that grows \ 
Hides a secret nq one knows. 


touch. Jf misunderstandings arise, speak 
out bravely and honestly, with modesty 
and courtesy, and they will soon vanish. 
If you do all this you will be getting 
ready fur that larger ficid, under the 
Great Captain, where loyalty and um- 
selfishness and keen determination to 


| stand by the right will be needed—and 


more than ever in these difficult days— 


j to win the great game of Life. 


Play up, play up, and play the game. 
Your atiectionate Commissioner. 


The Children’s N. ewspaper 


What Has Happened 


Martin Vaile flies to an island in 
the Sargasso Sea, in response to mys- 
terious wireless calls for help, and 
finds there Professor Distin and his 
negro servant, Scipio Mack, living 
alone. Their submarine has disap- 
peared, and they are troubled by 
attacks from Lemuria, the next island. 


Akon, son of the King of Lemuria, 
and Thur, another Lemurian, are 
captured; and the wise old Professor 
and Martin learn their language, 
which resembles that of the ancient 
Norsemen. Owing to repeated earth- 
quake shocks and to the presence of an 
active volcano, the Professor decides 
to leave Lost Island, but first wishes 
to find out more about Lemuria. 


Martin sees from his flying boat a 
huce Lemurian fleet, which has been 
sent to the rescue of Akon, who orders 
the Lemurians to return home. 
Martin and Akon fly to Lemuria, 
where they meet an old priest called 
Hymer, and are ushered into the 
king’s presence. 

Odan, who is in charge of the 
Lemurian fleet, has been encouraging 
some of the people to revolt against 
their king; and Martin is about 
to fly to Lost Island for helv for the 
king, when the Lemurian tleet puts 
into the harbour where his flying 
boat is waiting. 


CHAPTER 28 


The Chance Passes 


Martin did not hesitate a second. 
He made a rush down the broad 
staircase. 

Out shot Akon’s great hand to 
stop him, but, long as his arm was, 
it failed to reach the hoy. His one idea 
was to reach the boathouse and save 
his beloved plane before it fell into 
the clutches of Odan and his crew. 


He heard Hymer the priest growl 
out a curt order, and was.conscious 
in a vague sort of way that Prince 
Akon was at his heels. He even 
heard Akon shout to him to stop, 
yet paid no attention. There was no 
room in his mind for anything but 
the peril which threatened the Bat. 

Next moment he was on the 
wharf, and, taking the steps in two 
jumps, reached the float beside 
which lav the Bat. As he stooned 
to cast off the ropes which moored 
her bow and stern, he heard Odan’s 
great roaring voice bellowing out 
orders. Though he could not 
understand what was said he had 
little doubt of its meaning. He 
worked with feverish haste, but, 
quick as he was, before he had the 
second rope unfastened a boat 
bumped hard against the outer end 
of the float, and men came leaping 
off her on to the King’s barge 
which lay longside the plane. 


- Martin realised that his chance 
had passed. Straightening himself 
swiftly, he sprang back against the 
wall and drew his automatic. 


“Come on, the lot of you!” he 
shouted. 


Four men were almost on him. 
But they were not Norse; these 
were smaller men, with brown faces 
and dark eyes. They wore no 
armour, and carried spears, not 
swords. They had not the pluck 
of the Norsemen either, or perhaps 
it was just superstition on their 
part that kept them from coming 
to close quarters. Anyhow, they 
stopped short, and stood in a semi- 
circle around Martin, 


Again came Odan’s bellow, then 
he himself leaped upon the float, 
making it surge beneath his pon- 
derous weight. His chill blue eyes 
blazed with anger, and ‘his short, 
straight sword was raised high 
above Martin’s head. ; 


Quick as a flash Martin flung up 


ABOY’S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISLAN 


Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


[ his pistol. 


For an instant he was 
minded to shoot the great, dan- 
gerous brute through the head, and 
finish the business then and there. 
Yet somehow he could not bring 
himself to do so. Instead, he aimed 
straight at the wide shining blade. 


Martin was a good shot, and of 
late had had plenty of practice. 
Even so it was luck as much as 
skill which caused his first bullet 
to strike the blade plumb in the 
centre and not three inches above 
the hilt. 


The result was instantaneous. 
The weapon was knocked out of 
Odan’s grasp as though it had been 
struck with a mallet. At the 
same time the impact numbed the 
giant’s right arm, and it dropped 
useless to his side. 


For a moment the great Norse- 
man stood as if struck to stone, 
while his men, paralysed by what 
seeemed to them a miracle, shrank 
away. Then, pulling himself 
together, Odan leaped forward 
again, fairly bellowing with rage. 


Before he could take a_ single 
step, a spear came whizzing past 
Martin's head, and struck full upon 
the great man’s breastplate. The 
spear glanced off the polished plate 
without penetrating, yet so great 
was the force of the blow that it 
staggered the giant. He lost his 
balance, stepped backwards over 
the edge of the float, and dis- 
appeared into the harbour with a 
resounding splash. 


Akon’s big hand fell on Martin’s 
shoulder. 


“Come! Come quickly!” he 
cried; and in’a moment he and 
the prince were racing back towards 
the temple. 


CHAPTER 29 
Odan’s Next Move 


Martin turned angrily on Akon at 
the top of the temple steps. 


“What did you do that for ? 
Why did you drag me away?” 


“To save your life,’ replied 
Akon drilv.. ‘ Mine, too, for the 
matter of that.” 


“ Those brown men woukl never 
have dared to touch us,’’ retorted 
Martin indignantly. 


“Perhaps not. But did you not 
see? Odan’s own bodyguard 
was close behind him, And they 
are of ovr own breed. See! They 
have pulled Odan out of the water.” 


“ Come into the temple.” It was 
Hymer, the priest, who spoke, and, 
drawing them inside, he pulled 
over the lever which closed the vast 
stone doors. : 


For a moment the three looked 
at one another in silence. 


‘What's to be done now ? ” de- 
manded Martin resentfully, He war 
desperately sore at losing the Bat, 


“The next move, is with Odan,” 
said Hymer. . 


“Can't we attack them before 
they al! get ashore ? "’ asked Martin. 
“Surely that is our only chance.” 


Hymer = shrugged ~=shis_ vast 
shoulders. ‘‘ We. have not two 
score men all told, while Odan has 
as many hundreds. Boy, you should 
have killed Odan with vour fire- 
shooter instead of striking the 
sword from his hand. But you 
are young, and I do not blame you. 
Wait here while I go to the look- 
out post above, and discover what 
Odan is about.” 

Akon and Martin were left alone 
in the priest's room. The walls were 
much too thick for them to hear 


anything of what was going on out- 
side, and the only window was the 
skylight. 

“ Our chances look pretty slim,” 
said Martin, in Engiish, then, seeing 
Akon's puzzled look, explained as 
best he could. 


“Matters have been working up 
to this point for years,” Akon told 
him. ‘As Hymer has told you, 
the brown men cling to their 
ancient rites, which are brutal and 
terrible. My father was always 
against them, and when he became 
king endeavoured to put an end to 
them. : 


“We Northern men are split 
into two branches. Odan is the 
head of the other branch, and has 
always desired to make himself 
king. He hates my father and 
myself, and Hymer too, who has 
been my father’s friend from the 
beginning. 


““We Northmen are very few in 
number compared with the ancient 
people, who were here from the 
beginning ; and Odan, aware of 
this, has curried favour with the 
brown men and has married one of 
their women, It was he who led 
the attacks upon the Island of Fire. 
My father and I had no wish to 
take part in them, although on the 
last occasion 1 was forced to accom- 
pany Odan.” 


Martin was listening eagerly. All 
this was new to him, 


Akon 
went on: 


“My 


paused a moment, and 


father’s illness and my 
absence have given Odan_ his 
chance. Without a doubt he meant 
to kill me, then to return here to 
murder my father and make him- 
self king.” 


“ But 
before ?”’ 
say he has all 
behind him.”’ 


why didn’t he do_ it 
asked Martin. ‘‘ You 
the brown men 


“Yes; but we have Hymer, and 
he has been -worth an army to us. 
The brown men, as he has told you, 
are soaked-in superstition. They 
are afraid of Hymer, yet they hate 
him because he has abolished many 
of the old rites. Odan has worked 
upon this feeling. He has even 
drawn many of our own men away 
from us. Now they are ripe for 
revolt; and I fear that the fact of 
your plane having fallen into their 
hands will prove the turning point.”’ 


He rose suddenly to his feet. His 
quiet face was suddenly agtow. 


“ But we will fight them,” he 
cried. ‘‘ We will not submit tamely 
to the tyranny of Odan.”’ 


Martin sprang up too. 
“T am with you, Akon," he 
answered. ‘IT am_ with you. 


Between us we'll get ahead of that 
old ruffian.” 


The door opened, and Hymer 
came in. : 


‘“Odan is holding a meeting in 
the great square,” he said. ‘' He 
has told the people that the king 
is in league with the wizards from 
the East. He vows he is no longer 
fit to rule, and has asked them to 
proclaim him regent.’”’ 


“Then it is war—war to the 
knife!’ said Akon gravely. ‘ Let 
us tell my father.” : 


CHAPTER 30 


Qdan Sends Envoys 


The party within the palace had 
not long to wait for Odan’s next 
move. Two messengers appeared 
carrying green boughs, which were 
the Lemurian equivalent for the 
white flag. These men were brought 
into the great room where the king 
himself awaited them, with Akon, 
Hymer, and Martin seated behind 
him. 


They made obeisance, then stood 
before the king. They were both 
Norsemen; and Martin noticed that 
neither of them looked quite com- 
fortable. 


The king sat looking at them 
in contemptuous silence. 


The elder of the two, a hard- 
looking man of fifty, with a narrow 
forehead and heavy, stubborn jaw, 
took a step forward. 


“ King, we bear a message from 
the chief Odan. He bids us say that 
the people are angry because you 
and the Prince Akon have given 
friendship to the wizards from the 
East. He wishes no harm to you 
or the prince, but to warn you that 
he, as commander of the army, 
cannot hold his men longer unless 
vou renounce the wizard and give 
back to the people their old rites. 
I have spoken.” 


The king raised his silvered head, 
and fixed his piercing eyes on the 
envoy. 

“Since when has Odan dared to 
dictate to his king?" he asked 
sternly. 


The envoy was silent, and the 
king went on. 


“In what way does Odan desire 
that I should renounce the wizard?” 
he asked sarcastically. ‘ May the 
king not hear the orders of his 
subject ?”’ 

A dull red flush rose to the checks 
of the envoy, and kis voice was 
thick with badly suppressed rage. 
* “© King,” he said. ‘ the will 
of the people is that the flying 
wizard should undergo the ordeal 
by fire, according to the ancient 
customs of the island.” 


Dead silence in the great room. 
Every cye was upon Martin. As 
for Martin himself, an unpleasant 
chill crept down his spine. 

The ordeal by fire! The words 
drummed through his brain, and, 
though no one had told him the 
exact nature of the ordeal, he had 
little real doubt about it. Quite 
clearly it was closcly connected with 
the spouting flame of the gas well. 


The king sat as if turned to 
stone, his eyes fixed upon the 
envoys. As for Akon, anger and 
grief struggled upon his fine face. 
Martin knew that they were both 
longing to kelp him, yet for some 
reason unable to do so. 


The pause seemed to Martin to 
last an age. Really it was only a 
matter of a few seconds. Then 
Hymer stepped forward. 


“Hear me, O men of Odan!” 
he said, in his deep bass voice. 
“On behalf of the white man from 
the East, whom ye term wizard, j 
accept the challenge. Tomorrow 
at the hour of noon he shall tread 
the path of fire. I have spoken.” 


TO BE CONTINUED 


NEWSPAPER NOTES AND QUERIES. 


What is a Round-Robin? A 
round-robin is a paper, generally 
a petition or protest, signed by 
a number of names written in 
4 circle, so that no one can tell 
who signed it first or last, but 
all are equally responsible. 

.. What is a Repertory Theatre ? 
A repertory theatre is one 
at which the company has 
practised acting a considerable 
number of plays, any onc of 
which can | produced at a 
short notice. : 

What is the Supreme Court ? 

The Supreme Court of Judica- 


ture is the name given to the 
union of all the Law Courts which 
sit in London. They consist of 
three divisions — (1) Chancery ; 
(2) King’s Bench; and (3) Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty. Their 
decisions may be revised in the 
Court of Appeal, which completes 
the Supreme Court. 


What is a Knot at Sea? A 
knot is a nautical mile, or one- 
sixtieth part of a degree, or 
or 1-21,60oth part of the distance 
round the world. It measures 
6080 feet, compared with 5280 
feet in an English land mile. 


June 7, 1919 
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Five-Minute Story 


THE TREASURE 


One night a settler in a qd 
and barren country dreamt he 
found a primrose nestling among 
the crumbling stones of an old 
ruin, near the place where hig 
parched and hungry cattle grazed 
miserably all day. ~ 

“Good luck!” he cried, on 
waking ; for in his country the 
primrose was called the key- 
flower, and was supposed to 
have the magic power of opening 
hidden caves and secret treasure- 
houses. 

“Today I will delve among 
those old stones instead of in dry 
soil which yields nothing,’ he 
said. ‘* And if there is a treasure 
hidden beneath them, as I have 
dreamed, I will leave this place 
where there is no luck with 
cattle nor crops, and. be rich 
without toiling all dav in a wind 
as fiery as a furnace.” . 

He started out early with 
shovel and pickaxe, and as he 
passed near his crops his heart 
was as heavy as lead, for he 
longed to see the brave little 
green shoots pushing through the 
dry earth. 

The thirsty cattle — stood 
patient and motionless, and he 
turned away from their sad, 
beseeching eyes, for he loved his 
beasts better than goid. 

Soon he reached the great 
mound of sto es covered so 
thickly with thorns and weeds 
that his heart sank at the task 
he had set himself, until his eyes 
wandered to the great stones at 
the foot of the ruin. 

“ Ah, that is where I saw my 
primrose ! ’”’ cried the settler, 
and he drove his pick among the 
great stones, and toiled among 
them until the stars shone as 
pale and beautiful as the prim- 
rose in his dreams. 

That night he dreamt he found 
a primrose nestling higher up 
the mound, and the next day he 
worked until he had cleared the 
stones away on the spot where 
he had seen the Little yellow 
flower. 

Each day he toiled in the 
scorching heat, and each night 
in his dreams the little primrose 
grew higher and higher up. 

On the seventh day he reached 
the summit, and veneath the 
great stones he had moved away 
so patiently he found planks of 
wood, worn, insect-eaten, and old, 

Good, my little key-flower !” 
he cried. ‘ Here is the door of 
my treasure-house at last +5 
and he would have been as happy 
as a beggar made suddenly rich 
if it had not been for his dry, 
starved fields and the sad-eyed 
cattle so near to him. ot 

He took up the old planks one 
by one, wondering if he would 
find beneath them treasures of 
silver and gold, or jewels brighter 
than the stars above him ; ‘but 
as the last board was torn away 
he gave a cry of wonder and 
surprise. 

Deep, deep below was the 
treasure he had sought so many 
months in vain-—the shining 
crystal loveliness of a hidden well. 


DF MERRYMAN 


Quacked a duck in a thunderstorm, 


¥eel exccedingly happy-—and why ? 

My umbreila’s at home, 

So uncovered I roam, 
An@ forget that I ever was dry.” 

a 23) tf 
The Puzzie of the Squares 

Take 40 matches and arrange 
them in 16 squares as shown in 
the accompanying drawing. 
“The puzzle is to remove 16 


matches so as to form two large 


perfect a ee that shali be of an 

equal siz. You must not allow 

uny Te-arrangement of the matches 

us daiddewn—-simply a taking away 

uri", cof 16 of them. Solution next week 
a oy S 

De You Live at Chepstow ? 

F Chepstow is from the word chep, 

eS meaning trade, or barter, and stow, 

v= nuicaning a stockaded place. : 
1a) EF) & 

Charlie Lait was seldom at 
school sharp to time. 

“I think,” said his master one 
“ety, day, ‘you are the only three- 
handed boy in the school. You 
have a right hand, a left hand, and 
ew little behmd hand. 

: ey el] Z| 
we Is Your Name Andrew ? 

\ndrew is a Greek name meaning 
sirongor manly. In France Andrew 
ws André or Andrie, in Italy 
* Andrea, mm Spain Andres, and in 
me Germany and Holland Andreas, 
ne 3 a a 

A Jady thought that the porter 
was very rude when in answer to 
her question as to how long the 
train stopped at a ccrtain station, 
he said: 

‘\ Too! 
too)” 

He was not rude, really. What 
he meant was that the train stopped 
trom two to two to two two. 


#0] ao . g@ 
Why is a room full of movricd 
people empty ? 


too! too! too! too! 


fe Because there is not a siiigle 
fe person in it. 
ee | A Bl 


h PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
‘ QUESTIONS 
How is Coal Broken up Small ? 


The large lumps come up trom the mine | 
are passed through tremendous 
, B 2) ia 
Ethel: “Have you heard the 
story of the two stags, Charlie ? “ 
Charlic: “Nol” 
Ethel: “Dear! Dear 
Charlie: ‘‘ And have you heard 
the tale of the two deep holes ? ” 
| Ethel; “ No,” 
Charlie; “ Well! Well!” 


12 


Sometimes, on 


But he answered, “‘ 1 can't 


Fuchsia. 
(6) Clematis. 
Bluebell. 


The Ch dren's Newspaper 


eo Come, let us Gather 


A Boy’s Rights 
1 wonder, now, if any one 
In this broad land has heard 
In favour of downtredden boys 
A solitary word ! 


We hear enough of “ women’s 


rights,” 


And “rights of working men,” 
Of “equal rights,’ and ‘nations’ 


rights "’; 
But just you tell me when 


Boys’ rights were ever spoken of! 


* Why! we've become so used 

To being snubbed by every one, 
And slighted and abused, 

That when one is polite to us, 
We stare with all our eyes, 


And stretch them in astonishment 


To nearly twice their size. 


Boys seldom dare to ask boy friends 


‘fo venture in the house, 
For 'tisn’t natural at all 

To creep round lke a mouse ; 
And if we do forget ourselves, 

And make one bit of noise, 
Then some good auntic 

would say, 
“ Oh my ! those dreadful boys!” 


quick 


The girls may the piano thrum 
All day; but if the boys 
Play just one tune with fife and 
* . drunn, 
It’s ‘* Stop that horrid noise |” 
Insulted thus, we lose no time 
in beating a retreat -- 
So off -we go te romp and tear 
And scamper in the street. 


Perhaps that text ihe preacher 
quotes 
Sometimes, ‘‘ Train up a child,” 
Means only train the little gir's, 
And let the boys run wild ! 
But patience, boys; the time will 
come 
When we shall all be men; 
And, when it does, I rather think 
Wrongs will be righted then. 
fe 7] ' 


The Zoo That Never Was 


party davs, the 
Slosh 


Goes in the sea to have a Wash, 


But always wears upon its fect 


White shoes, to keep them dry 
and neat. 
‘| G {5 
So Now You Know ! 


Why did the owl how! ? 
Because the woodpecker would 


peck her. 


Why did the penny stamp ? 
Because the threepenny bit. 
When did the currant roll ? 
When it saw the apple turn over. 


a 3] a 


A flounder who lived at Ramsgaic 
Mct a skate who was walking out 


late ; 
Said the flounder, ‘‘ Perchance, 
You'll join me ina dance ? ” 
Tima 
skate.” 
2] a] J 
To Measure a Foot 


The upright rules on this page are 


one foot long; the double rule in 
this column is marked in inches. 


8 3] &] 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Bunch of Flowers 
(1) Sweetpea. (2) Petunia. (3) 
(4) Orchids. (5) Stock. 
(7) Daftodil. (8) 


Is Your Name Here ? 


The names represented 


were 


Archibald and Arabella, 
EE Ee a a ee 
Order Next Week's Now 


and be Merry 


There Was a Young Lady of Ryde 


There was a young lady of Ryde 
Whose shoe-strings were seldom untied ; 


She purchased some clogs, 
And some small spotty dogs, 
And frequently walked about Ryde. 


The Spinning Top 


ME’ Noth betler to do 1Cci 


mother said to link one day, “ you ht go out anel help your 


brother to water the roses 


too fine a day to 


Jacko Jooked wp It certainly was 
jumtped up and ran out into the garden, 


mdoors, so he 


lhere was Adolphus, in his shirt-sleeves, with a face as red as 


@ B 


watering his beloved roses 
asked Jacko, strolling up 


replied Adolphus ] 


a turkey-cock’'s 
Want a hand ?’ 
‘Not yours, thank 


our hands clo.” 


to Jim 


know ic 


you,” 
kind of things \ 
Jacko grinned, and went to the shed for his bicycle 
He wheeled it on to the lawn, and amused himseli practising th« 
tricks he had seen the men do at the Pictures. Jlewriggled about 


NS 
\ eee fol e 
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hike an cel; and he lost his balance once, and fell just within an 
inch of a very fine rose-tree—his brother's favourite. 


‘Mind what you're doing!” roared Adolphus angrily. 

“He'd better mind what he’s doing,” said Jacko to himself, 
‘or he'll tie himself into a knot with that hose-pipe.” 

And he stood a little way off, and watched. Adolphus was 
getting himself into a tangle. The hose was twisted like a serpent 
round and round his legs. 

As Jacko watched, Adolphus stooped down to see that the rose 
had not been hurt by the bicycle wheel ; and he was so interested in 
what he was doing that he took no notice when Jacko came 
softly up behind him on his bicycle, picked up the end of the hose, 
and rode away ! 

All at once there was a great yell, and there was Brother 
Adolphus spinning round and vowid like a peg-top. 

Jacko laughed so hard that he nearly fell off his bicycle. 


ee ee 
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The Surprising Girl 

One summer day in the year 
1550, that famous scholar, Roger 
Ascham, who was tutor to Queen 
Elizabeth, paid a visit to a 
wealthy friend who lived in a 
beautiful park. When he arrived 
the house was silent and deserted, 
for the lord and lady, with all 
their friends and retainers, had 
gone hunting, 
Roger Ascham went inside, 
and to his astonishment found 
the little daughter of the noble- 
man Greek book. 
She was reading the Sayings of 
Plato, and he asked - her why 
she stayed indoors reading such 
a book when she could join in 
the excitement of the chase. 


reading a 


\h, sir,” said she, smiling, 
“ Tfind all their sport in the park 
but a shadow to the pleasure 
that I find in Plato.” 
Ascham expressed the utmost 
surprise that a child of twelve 
should be able to find enjoyment 
in this way; and she then went 
on to explain that it was all due 
to her kind tutor, John Aylmer. 
This litle girl was the wondcr 
age, and indeed of all 
ages. Born to high estate, sh: 
seemed to have every virtue and 
She was beautiful, 
wise in jude- 


of her 


every gift. 


sweet-t¢ mpecred, 


ment, and could reason . on 
crenee and othe subjects like a 
vrown-up scholar. She playe a 
admirably on various instru- 
ments, and had a rich and 
cultivated Voice, embroiderc«t 


daintily, and wrote and spoke 
Trench, Italian, Latin, and Greels 
perfectly, besides having a good 
knowledge of Hebrew, Chaldcc, 
and Arabic. * 

Her wealihy and ambitious 
and relations were lier 

Before she was sixtecit 
she was married to a young 
nobleman, and then forced into a 
position of great dignity against 
her carnest and tearful protests: 
She wished for nothing but 
peaceful and quict life amon 
her books. But this was denied 
ber, and for the sing of others 
she was locked up in the Tower 
and soon after Jed 
out toexecution. By the refined 
cruelty of the age as she went 
to. the scaffold she was made to 
pass her husband’s headless 
body as it was being carried 
Then this wonderful 
girl of 16 mounted the scaffold 
and laid her neck on the block 
ready for the headsman’s blow. 

As old Thomas Fuller wrote : 
“She united the innocency of 
cluldhood, ihe beauty of youth, 
the solidity of : 
middie life, and 
the gravity of old 
age. She had the 
birth of a prin- 
cess, the learning 
of a divine, and 
the life ofa saint, 
and yet suffered 4 
the death of af 
malcfactor: for fife soe 
the offences of her parents.” Here 
is her portrait. Who was she 2 
THE LAZY BOY LAST WEEK WAS JAMES WATT. 


friends 


undoing. 


of Te yndon, 


to burial. 
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AEROPLANES OVER ATLANTIC: HAWKER HOME. GENERALS BACK AT SCHO 


> aie 


Commander Grieve, the splendid A native of troubled Afg ’ a 
navigator of Hawker’s aeroplane ghanistan 
“—_ 


Back under the flag of the Motherland—The girls of 


@ in the little boat upon which 
Alsace rejoice in the return of their province to France 


they relied in case of aforced descent in the Atlantic 


oe A ‘ 
The American airmen who flew to the Azore —On the left are Commander ’ 
Lady Allenby among the Cairo chil- 


Read and Pilot Henton; in the centre is the flare used on N.C. 4 for A splash at Margate in 
landing at night; on the right are the officers testing the sextant the glorious summer sun dren during the recent disturbances 
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MARCONI MARVELS ON 


A COUNTRY ROAD 


A BOY'S AMAZING | Picking Up Voices From Space | TOAD IN THE HOLE 


_ JOURNEY 


OUT OF THE THAMES BY 
SUCTION PIPE 


Great Excitement at a Well 


A SORT OF HUMAN 
SUBMARINE 


Firemen with the nozzles of their 
hose-pipes blocked, and householders 
with. their, taps choked up, wonder 
however the little cels get there to cause 
the stoppage. But more wonderful 
than that is the way little Percy Silk, 
aged ten, of Bankside, London, shot 
out of the Thames and bobbed up in 
awell on dry land. He was sucked there. 


It is quite a wonderful story. Percy 
was playing about the riverside when 
someone gave him a push, and in he 
went. Though the water was not 
deep, he appeared to those on shore 
as in a whirlpool, and immediately 
vanished. Where he reached the water 
a pipe enters the river, four fect beneath 
the surface at low tide. 


In the Horror of Waters 

The pipe, which is two hundred feet 
long and three fect in diameter, is the pipe 
through which water is drawn by 
pumps to cool the machinery of an 
electric lighting company on the bank. 
A man who saw the boy disappear 
knew -of the pipe and its purpose, 
rushed to the works, and warned the 
workmen of what had happened. They 
stopped the pumping machinery at once. 

But what of Percy Silk? When he 
dropped into the river he found himself 
in an overmastering swirl, received a 
crack on his head from something hard, 
and passed into a horror of darkness 
and raging waters. He did not know 
where he was or what was happening, 
but, ‘like Alice falling down the pit in 
Wonderland, he had time to think— 
plenty of time, it seemed to him; for 
though he was in the pipe only a minute, 
it appeared to him to be an hour. 


Ding, Dong, Dell: Percy in the Well 

He thought of his mother and called for 
her, but there was no mother at hand, 
and he finished his journey alone, He 
was swirled through the dark suction pipe 
into a dark, flooded well; and then, 
Managing somehow to climb out of 
the water in the well, he called again 
for mother, and waited. 

By this time men from the works 
had burried to the well and removed 
the iron grating from the top. They 
thought that, even if the boy were 
there, he. must be dead; but one 
cf.them ventured a cry, ‘‘ Anybody 
there?” and back came a lusty shout! 

It had taken Percy only a minute to 
get into the well, but it took twenty 
minutes to get him out. He was very 
wet and very frightened, but not a 
penny the worse, and he has _ been 
wondering, they say, why all this fuss 
has been made about Mr, Hawker’s 
little adventure. 


Passengers on a bus-top listening to 


less-telephone voices in a country road in Essex. 


The messages were sent from a place not previously known, and at another station the 
exact whereabouts of the senders was located by means of what is called ‘‘ directional 
wireless 


The bus that picked up the wireless telephone message from Broomfield, on 


Colchester, as it was travelling miles away from the senders 


Chelmsford school children listening to a gramophone by wireless telephone 


Joan of Are heard mysterious voices that no man cotld explain ; these people are all listening 


Science can explain, carr.ed through space without any wires by the 
(See page four | and fabl 


Digitized by 


to mysterious voices that 
new Marconi Wireless Telephone 


HOW IT GOT THERE 


And How It Grew Too Big to 
Get Out Again 


INSECTS THAT KEEP CAP- 
TIVE TOADS ALIVE 

A miner ima Staffordshire colliery, 
working at a seam of coal 600 feet 
below the surface and a mile from the 
shaft, has brought to light a patriarchal 
toad, which a blow of his pick released 
from a pocket of clay in the coal face. 
When taken above ground the toad, 
thin and feeble, slowly improved in sight 
and alertness, and is now quite well. 

Now, toads are often found in coal 
mines and quarries, and they emerge 
from surprising places when oid trees 
are cut down; and the tendency is to 
suggest that, as they were discovered 11 
the coal, 7m the stone, in the tree, the 
‘toads must have been there when the 
coal and the stone and the tree began to 
form, incredible ages ago. That, ol 
course, is nonsense, , 


Toad Experiments 

Dean Buckland tested this question 
scientifically years ago.. He put toads 
into blocks of limestone, sandstone, and 
into the wood of a living apple-tree, 
and sealed each prison securely. At 
the end of a year all the toads in the 
air-tight sandstone were dead; those in 
the apple-tree were dead ;_ those in the 
porous limestone were alive; and he came 
to the conclusion that, if denied air and 
food, toads die within a year; but that 
with air, as they would get in limestone 
they may live for a year. But the 
second year brought even the limestone 
lodgers to their end. 

Frank Buckland, the dean’s son 
refused to believe that a toad could live 
for two years without food, and he had 
a suspicion that there may have been 
hidden openings into the limestone 


| through which tiny insects crept. 


That is almost certainly what happens 
These toads are not embedded in the 
actual material; they are in crevices 
The only things that had life when 
the coal and stone began to form 
are now fossils. There is always a hele 
for the toad’s prison, and the toad creeps 
into it when small, and grows so that it 
cannot get out. 


Too Big to Get Out 

Finding their way somehow down. the 
mine, they hide in some hole or crevice 
at the foot of the seam of coal, and 
come out from time to time to feed 
upon such life as they can find in the 
pit. They grow, and the time comes 
when they are too big to leave their 
hole ;- food then- must ~go ‘to them “it 
they aretolive. It may be flies or other 
insects, just enough to sustain existence. 


The idea that these toads have lived 
from time immemorial actually in the 
coal is a superstition as old as the sto: 
of the jewel the toad carries in his head, 
and it is just as stupidy There are no 
miracles in Nature, and the fact that 
the toad can fast for long periods is 
wonderful, enough in _ itself, withon’. 


secking fantastic explanatigns in myth: 
: oodles 


, 
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Earth's New Eye for the Heavens| PLANT DISCOVERIES 
BIGGEST TELESCOPE IN THE WORLD 


End of a Ten Years Journey from 
a Furnace to a Mountain Top 


_ THE ONLY EYE ON EARTH TO SEE A HUNDRED MILLION STARS 


There is something that might 
travel from the earth to the moon in 
just over twenty minutes.. It has a 
speed of more than three-quarters of a 
million miles an hour. It is a little 
star—called A. G. Berlin 1366, from 
the German catalogue in which it is 
recorded—and it seems to be ap- 
proaching our earth at the pace of 
about 212 miles a second. This is 
the greatest speed yet measured 
among stars, nearly eighteen times 
greater than the motion of our solar 
system through space. 

- The honour of measuring the speed 
of this star is now added to the noble 
record of the Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory, in California, where the astron- 
omers are bringing into use the 
biggest telescope in the world. Its 
story goes back to years before the 
war, but it is only now reported that 
the huge instrument is ready to work: 
It looks as if it has begun. 

This Dark Earth 

Except to ourselves, and perhaps 
to other beings living on the planets 
or on the moons of the little solar 
system, the earth is a dark place. 
No eye would ever see it across the 
black night of space if it were not 
made faintly light, like our moon, 
by the sua streaming its light upon it. 

But though our-faintly lighted little 
world is only visible from our sun’s 
small part of the infinite sky, the 
intelligence of mankind has made 
instruments which will collect the light 
of other suns millions of millions of 
miles away. The more powerful the 
lens that gathers up the light from 
unthinkable depths of black space the 
greater the number of flaming suns 
we discover, many of them far bigger, 
hotter, and brighter than our sun. 
And now the biggest of all telescopes 
is about to be used. It will almost 
certainly reveal to men’s sight for 

_the first time half as many more stars 
as he has been able to see hitherto. 


New Eye Watching the Sky 

Though with the naked eye we see 
in the sky only a few thousand stars, 
with the telescope over two hundred 
million flaming suns sane into view, 
as more or less faint gifts of light, or 
stars. The new instrument will show 
over three hundred million. It will be 
the only eye the earth has for seeing 
that extra hundred million stars. 

The all-important part of an astron- 
omical telescope is the ‘lens, or 
mirror, that collects the light shining 
from any object in the sky. Men 
may work for years to make a lens. 
The mirror-lens of the mew Mount 
Wilson instrument is 100 inches in 


_ diameter, and the making of it was 


a triumph of glass manufacture. | 
To make a lens of that size five tons 
of glass had to be melted, and it must 
all be exactly alike, without a bubble 
or a flaw. But no melting crucible 
anywhere would hold five tons, and 
so. three crucibles were filled for 
melting at once, and then all were 
poured into one mould and mixed so 
as to get a perfect consistency. 
Neither in America nor in England 
could this work be done sufficiently 
well, and it was actually done in the 


forest of St. Gobain, in the department 
of the Aisne, about midway between 
Soissons and St. Quentin. That lovely 


country was a peaceful place’ when, 


this great work began, and happily 
the lens was finished and out of the 
way when the Great War disturbed 
the quiet of the Aisne. 


The Giant Lens 


Safely completed, the giant lens 
was then safely shipped to California 
by way of Galveston, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and there the next stage 
was the polishing of the lens. It had 
to be hollowed by polishing until 
about one ton of its five tons of glass 
had been gently scoured away, at first 
with emery paste and then with rouge. 
So these patient craftsmen rubbed 
away: a ton of glass from the lens! 

After years of shaping and polishing 
a trifling defect was found in one part 
of the mirror—a little warp of: a 
section of the surface that would 
have distorted its reflections and 


upset all catculations based on them. 


After all, the mixing of the molten 
glass from the three crucibles had 
not been ect. With the casting a 
fatal flaw had developed, hidden in 
the great mass. What could be done ? 
Was all the patient Labour of ten years 
to be thrown away ? These men polished 
and ground the lens again for nine 
months, till the flaw was removed. 

Still this delicate and fragile in- 
strument of observation, made by 
the carefully picked skill of the world, 
and brought safely through the danger 
of land and sea travel, was at the 
foot of a rugged mountain 6000 feet 
high, the great ascent of which could 
be made only by a rocky, zig-zag 
road which wound round and round 
for nine miles to the top. 

But the care that had triumphed 
so far was not to be baffled. The lens 
was packed in soft wrappings, en- 
closed in an air-tight chest, and 
hoisted on a motor wagon. It set 
out on its uphill journey with flags 
flying. The motor wagon was watched 
before, behind, and on every side by 
a corps of 15 alert men, guarding the 
truck up the mountain-side. 

The Ride up the Mountain 

They had to guard ugainst every 
threatened jolt or jar, against every 
stone that might lie in the way. 
They had to watch for every ‘bend of 
the steep zig-zag ascent. Two of 
them controlled the driving mechanism 
and the brakes of the car, another 
held the steering wheel, another 
walked behind the wagon with wood 
blocks to drop behind the wheels 
whenever the wagon stopped. 

Happily, all went well, and in the 
end the wagon with its precious 
burden safely reached the mountain 
top. There it has since been placed 
in’ position, and now it is ready to 
begin its placid survey of the heavens. 

The foresight, care, and skill that 
have carried this good work through 
to success are a rare example of the 
persistent search for knowledge which 
slowly alters the story of mankind. 
It is always going on, and to theg 
patient seekers after knowledge we 
owe a debt that we can never pay. 


Curious Response to 
Ether Waves 


HOW DARWIN'S BOY PLAYED HIS 
BASSOON TO FLOWERS 


By our Natural Historian 


Shakespeare, in one of his moments 
of happy ecstasy, described life as finding 
‘ tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything.’’ How surprised he would 
have been to learn that some day we 
should - find something akin not to 
tongues, but toears, in trees ! 


Yet that has happened, for men have 
found in plants organs of perception by 
which plants pick up and _ respond 
to wireless telegraphy. 

A little while ago there came, amid 
the turbulent news of Wars not yet ex- 
tinguished, the story. that an American 
inventor, by driving little nails into 
trees, had found a way of enabling them 
to become detectors of wireless waves, 
so that by fixing a wire to a tree and 
using the proper instrument, every tree 
so treated becomes ‘an acrial for con- 
veying wireless messages to the ear. | 

Indian’s Discovery 

We had just realised that interesting 
fact when, out of the strife and unrest in 
India, there came a cable of thirty words 
from Calcutta announcing the wonderful 
discovery of Sir Jagadis Bose, president 
of a college in that city, that pee per- 
ceive and respond to the long ether 
waves in wireless signalling. They are 
affected, that is to say, by the waves that 
carry. wireless messages, and they 
respond by peculiar vibrations. 

_ Professor Bose had already told ys of 
the telegraph, or semaphore, plant, a 
natural marvel. Itsdeaves- are in thrée 
parts. The centre leaflet remains rigid, 
but the two outer ones are in a state of 
constant movement, rising and falling. 
The professor finds that the pulsating 
leaflets respond to stimulants and 
Siete exactly like the hearts of animals. 

ut he was not the first adventurer in 
this field of discovery, for Darwin made 
his son Frank play the bassoon to his 
plants, and noted how they responded to 
the vibrations, 


Flowers and their Colours 

We are advancing slowly into a world 
of unimagined marvels, Plants are 
now said to think. They move, they 
Sleep and wake, they droop under the 
influence of drugs. Sir Jagadis Bose 
has made them drunk with alcohol, 
weary and exhausted by _ excessive 
stimulation. Thinking of these won- 
ders, we recall what Professor A. W. 
Bickerton has been telling the Hoye! 
“Batanical Society. It was before Pro- 
fessor Bose’s new discovery,. but Mr. 
Bickerton was working on this subject of 
vibrations. Sympatlictic vibration, he 
shoWed, is of unsurpassed importance in 
Nature's workshop, but to be effective 
the vibratigns must be in tune. 


Think, of the mystery of the develop- 
ment and retention of the flavours of 
fruit and the colour of flowers. Pro- 
fessor Bickerton behieves that they are 
stored up by means of sympathetic 
vibration! What, one wonders, would 
have happened had Sir Francis Darwin 
produced the properly attuned ‘vibra- 
tion when he played the bassoon to the 
plants on his father’s table? FE. A. B. 


; AN OLD STORY 

An English traveller has recently 
visited a little known part of Arabia 
called ‘the empty quarter.” It is a 
sand. waste ; and a local legend says it 
was overwhelmed by hot sandstorms 
because a king long ago lived’ there in 
luxury with two thousand wives and 
a guard of two thousand warriors, and 
God sent destructrén upon him as a 
sign of His displeasure. | 


ee EAS eet eed po ete tet) 
DAISY ASHFORD’S 
BOOK 


HOW SHE WROTE IT 
BEFORE SHE COULD SPELL 


Sir Walter Scott’s Little Friend 


VICTOR HUGO AS A BOY 


Many serious people have been tur-- 
ing with delight and laughter to a book 
written by a little girl of nine. Sir 

ames Barrie, the author of “ Peter 

an,’ has introduced it to mankind, 
and grave and stately papers hav: 
filled columns with reviews and quotz- 
tions from it. The author is more thar 
nine now, but her novel is printe | 
exactly as she wrote it, full of delicions 
mis-spellings, wrong punctuation, and 
funny ideas ; a story set down in writing 
of the kind that children make up an] 
tell each other when they go to bed at 
night. The author is Daisy Ashfor., 
and the book is ** The Young Visiters,”’ 
spelt with an ‘‘e.” 

It is impossible to do justice to th> 
‘Young Visiters'’ by quotations, but 
it is fair to say that nothing like it has 
appeared in print since Dr. John 

rown published the diaries of Marjori: 

leming, the child who read history 
-when she was six and wrote poems and 
essays at about the same time, but, 
best of all, faithfully kept a diary. 


What Nature Can’t Endure 

She discussed in it religion, philosophy. 
and all kinds of learned topics, but 
opened her baby heart in secret to write 
in her diary this: ‘‘ I am now going to 
tell you the horrible and wretched 
plaege that my multiptication table 
givis me; you can’t conceive it. Th: 
most dreadful thing is 8 times 8 and. 7 
times 7; it is what nature itself can't 
endure.” Pet Marjorie was dead and 
in her grave before she was as old as 
Daisy Ashford was when she wrote th> 
novel; but from Sir Walter Scott’s day 
down to our own men and women have 
laughed and wept over her writings 
and sayings. 

Perhaps there are many Daisy Ash- 
fords and Pet Marjories of whom we do 
not hear; but how many have column 
reviews in the papers or pages in the 
Dictionary of National Biography ? 


Daisy’s Heroine 

Victor Hugo was a_ still greater 
prodigy. He wrote poetry before he 
was ten, and between 13 and 16 he 
composed all possible kinds of poems, 
odes, satires, epistles, tragedies, elegres, 
translations from the classics, stories, 
fables, acrostics, charades, enigmas, and 
so forth. But the Daisy Ashfords and 
Marjorie Flemings are different. He 1s 
a dazzling, incredible phenomenon ; they 
are human, winsome, and mirthful with- 
out knowing it. 

Daisy’s heroine, when she marries 
her rich and joyous lover, who sigh* 
so sweetly and yawns so_ gracefully. 
receives from him “a very huge tara 
made of rubies and diamonds, also two 
rich bracelets,” and ‘ Ethel gave him a 
bran new trunk of shiny green leather. 
The Earl of Clincham sent a charming 
gift of some hemstitched sheets edged 
with real lace and a photo of himseli 
in a striking attitude.” But the gift. 
which was the best of all was from the 
bride’s father, ‘a darling little baby 
calf when ready.” 


BLACK AND WHITE KENT 

How much of Kent is white with 
chalk and how much black with coal ? 
The men with faith in Kent coal have 
been abundantly justified, though they 
have little financial reward as yet for 
the {3,500,000 they have spent i 
sinking and working the Kentish mines. 
It is known, however, that the coal- 
field underlies 250 square miles, and it is 
estimated to contain 1,370,880,000 tons. 
Kent is also believed’ to contain 
120,000,000 tons of iron ore, of a quality * 
that would pay for working. 
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Pictures as Educators 


MAKING KNOWN CITY AND 
CONTINENT 


By Our Kinematograph Correspondent 


More and more the educational value 
of the kinema is being used by public 
authorities. 

A special series of morning film per- 
formances for London school children 
is to be given by the Australian au- 
thorities in the big picture theatre in the | 
basement of Australia House.  Aus- 
tralia wants English boys and girls to 
realise the beauties and resources of 
the great Commonwealth, and_ the 
kinematograph has been fixed upon as 
ihe best means of conveying this lesson. 

Nearly 4o Sheffield manufacturing 
firms will have their wares illustrated in 
a new film which is being prepared by 
the Sheffield City Development Depart- 
ment in order to advertise Sheffield 
industries. ‘The film will be 12,000 feet | 
long, and will be exhibited everywhere, 

‘The kinema is largely used in America 
in training air pilots, who take some of 
their first lessons in aerial navigation | 
by means of films. Seated in a dummy | 
machine, the learner follows the move- | 
ments demonstrated on the screen, 

Daylight film displays, given by a_ 
travelling kinema, are to be organised | 
during the summer by the Agricultural | 
Organisation Society, with the object of | 
educating farmers in up-to-date agri- | 
cultural and commercial methods. | 

THE KINEMOTOR 

The kinemotor is an ingenious travel- | 
ling open-air picture show which was | 
designed during the war by Captain. 
James W. Barber for propaganda | 
purposes. Iinemotors are now being 
used to entertain the British armies 
of occupation. Ten of them were) 
dispatched recently to the Rhine district. 

CHIEF FILM COUNTRIES 

A French film trade paper publishes 
statistics showing the number of in- 
habitants for every kinema_ theatre 
possessed by the following countries : 

The United States has one for every 
4000 inhabitants ; LBelgium has one for 
every 7ooo; England one for every 
8000; Italy one for every 10,000 ; and 
France one for every 30,000. 


Films Coming On 


The Editor urges his readers not to patronise 
picture palaces where vulgar plays are exhibited 
CHEATING GRANDMAMMA 

““Vhere is nothing like good, old- 
fashioned castor oil,’ says) Grand- 
mamma, when Dolly and her brother 
(who have been eating melons on the 
sly) come home with pains'in their little 
insides. Pains are bad, but castor oil 
is worse, think the children, so when 
nobody is looking they exchange the 
castor oil for honey. Grandmamma is 
surprised at the pleased way the two 
young imps take their medicine, but 
she is still more surprised next morning 
by the horrible taste of the “ honey ” 
she has for breakfast. She believes she 
has been poisoned and sends for the 
doctor, who prescribes a dose of castor 
oil allround. So Dolly and her brother 
do not escape the nasty stuff, after all. 
‘““A Midnight Adventure ’’ is the name 
of the film in which this story is told. 

A VILLAGE OF PATRIOTS 


President Wilson’s war appeal to the 
women of America sets Ann Craddock 
afire with enthusiasm, and she im- 
mediately rushes out to buy cleven 
chickens as a way of “ doing her bit ”’ 
towards feeding a starving world. The 
whole village is full of patriotic energy ; 
and when a young man is found ap- 
parently doing nothing it is only Ann’s 
intervention which saves him from 
being tarred and feathered. That her 


sympathy was well placed is proved 


when the “ slacker’ turns out to be a 
wounded hero back from France. 
Although ‘“ Little Miss Hoover,’’ as 
this story is named, was produced for 
war-time, it is well worth seeing even if 
the war is over. L. Y. 


One of the great stee! domes at Mount Wilson Observatory. 


The old sixty-inch telescope under the dome shown above. 
Through this mirror, weighing about a ton, has been 
made the most complete study of the sun on record 


It opens by electric motor 


High tower at Mount 
Wilson, with reflecting 
mirrors 160 feet up 
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THE KINEMA [BIGGEST TELESCOPE GETS TO WORK/PLAYING CRICKET 


Peering into the Sun After a Ten 
Years’ Journey to a Peak in California 


BY C. B. FRY 
Good Fielding 


It takes time to become a successful 
batsman or bowler; not only height 
and strength but experience and long 
practice are necessary. Magnificent 
fielding, however, is within the power ot 
an eleven of quite young boys. It is 
worth going a long way to sce a team o! 
boys field well. : 

All boys can learn to catch well, to 
pick up the ball cleanly, and to throw-in 
quickly and accurately. But sometimes 
boys’ cricket teams do not think fielding 
matters, and then lack of interest 
breeds lack of attention, and inattention 
makes slovenly fielding. 

The great secret of good fielding is 
complete and lively attention on tl.c 
part of every membcr of the team. You 
often see how a team which has been 
fielding moderately half the day 
suddenly becomes excellent, merely 
because a turn in the game suggests to, 
them that they can win if they “‘ put 
all in” for half an hour. 


Great Recipe for Fielding 

Half the catches that are missed are 
missed because particular fielders did 
not expect “ that particular ball ” to be 
hit to them. The great recipe for good 
fielding is for each man to expect 
every ball to be hit to him. If a 
fielder has his eyes keenly on the bats- 
man he can anticipate the direction of 
the stroke ; he can get his hands easily 
to catches, and also to balls hit along 
the ground, which otherwise he would 
not touch. 

The habit of watching the batsman 
every time—not off and on—-and of being 
always on the tip-toe of expectation, is 
the most important quality a fielder can 
acquire. Most of the very quick ficlders 
are x gore not because they have a 

al power of quick movement, but 
because they start sconer than ‘others. 
and so have more time to perform tbe 
necessary action: they start sooner 
because they ar? on the qui vive all the 
time; they seem, indeed, to anticipate 
the batsman’s stroke. 


Worry the Batsman ! 

Keen fielding is an enormous help to 
bowlers ; it makes bowlers nore difficult 
for the opposing batsmen. This is not all 
merely because runs are saved which 
slack fielding would fail to stop, or 
because catches are caught which would 


be missed: it is because the feeling of 
concentrated hostility on the part 
of the whole eleven in the field has a 
direct influence on the batsman’s mind 
| Such a feeling makes him realise that 
‘he is up against a united effort to undo 
| him—it tends to dishearten him, it 
keeps him disturbed, he cannot settle 
down into comfortable equanimity. 
Keen hostile fielding engenders an atmos- 
phére of high pressure against thc 
batting side. * : 
Practice in cgfching and ground field- 
ing is good, of course ; but keen fielding in 
games is what makes good fielders. 


Catching the Ball 


The art of catching well, with two 
hands or one, consists chicfly in a knack 
of letting the ball itself close the hands 
round it as it enters the trap. Snatching 
at the ball, or grasping it, is the wrony. 
idea. The ball. should seem to have 
run into a slab of yielding clay. ‘The 
hands should make a receptive nest for it: 
they should feel loose, yet very prchen 
sile, in the act of taking the ball. 

One point worth noting is that in 
catching a rather high ball, or indeed 
any abruptly falling ball, the hands 
should be kept down about on a level 
with the lower ribs. If you push vour 
hands up to a level with your chin, or 
higher, you make such catches much 
more diflicult. In the case of a slowly 
dropping ball there is a great temptation 
to push the hands up to meet it, but this 
is a fatal mistake. 

Bet, when all is said and done, the 
great secret of good fielding is an active 
and keen and persistent ee 
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Remarkable Events in Space 
MARCH OF THE FLYING & WIRELESS WORLD 


F irst Flight from America to Europe 
First Wireless Telephone to a Bus 


i SAFETY FLIGHT ROUND FRANCE—ACROBAT IN THE CLOUDS 


| Thereare triumphs and disasters on all 
,oads of progress, and this week we have 
~poth. The triumphs are the great wire- 
t less telephone success in England, and 
the Americans flying to Europe, via the 
Azores; the disaster is the distressing 
collapse of the Tarrant triplane, the 
greatest British ’plane yet built. 

From Marconi House in the Strand, 
London, it is already possible to speak 
by wireless telephone for 150 miles ; and 

{with Marconi apparatus partly audible 
*specch has been received from America. 

In order to show the progress being 
made a party of journalists has been 
p taken to the wireless works at Chelms- 
pone Essex, to witness a remarkable 
experiment. A motor lorry, fitted with 
fa portable wireless telephone, set out 
‘for a spot secretly selected by the Mayor 
of Colchester, and there the operators 
{ began, with a range of sixty miles. 

OHANNEL PILOT HEARD IN A BUS 

The messages were at once picked up 
by two direction-finding stations at 
Braintree and Malden. Here the dis- 
tances from which the messages were 
received were measured, and the calcu- 
lations were sent to another portable 

instrument on a motor omnibus near 
; Chelmsford. The instrument consisted 
of a coil of wire round a small wooden 
frame by the side of the ‘bus. 

When the messages came through the 
coil, the two measurements were traced 
on a map, and it was found that the 
speaking‘ motor lorry was a few miles 
west of Colchester. . 

On the motor omnibus as it went 
along the Chelmsford and Colchester 
road, the passengers were able to iisten 
to Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, managing direc- 
tor of the Marconi Company, speaking 
in his room in the Strand. 

Conversations could be heard from 
many points in Essex, and while the 
motor was travelling there was caught the 
talk of a pilot in an aeroplane, appar- 
ently flying somewhere on the farther 
side of the English Channel. 

THE AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT 

The first full flight across the American 
ocean proved to be a crawl. The Maure- 
tania could have done the voyage in 
balf the time taken by the N.C. 4, 

Moreover, the ocean was not crossed | 
direct. N.C. 4 covered 1381 miles be- 
tween Trepassey Bay and Newfoundland 
in 15 hours 13 minutes, and after being 
held up for three days, flew another: 
1go miles in the Azores to Ponta} 
‘Delgada in 102 minutes; remained a! 
week at Ponta Delgada, and then flew} 
904 miles to Lisbon in 9 hours 46 
minutes, and on for England. ‘ The time | 
from Newfoundland to Portugal was 
about 11 days, but the whole distance 
might have n flown in about a day 
had engines worked perfectly. 

Yet the Americans have managed 
to accomplish the most important 
voyage across the ocean since the days 
of Columbus. 

A LADDER IN THE SKY 

Lieutenant Locklear, whose feat of 
jumping from one aeroplane in motion 
on to another was rather regarded as an 
American fable, has overcome ail his 
critics. During the Aeronautical Con- 
vention at Atlantic City thousands of 
persons crowded to see the young 
naval airman display his audacity. 

At a height of 2500 feet, he waited 
on a machine until another aeroplane 
was travelling directly above, with a. 
rope ladder dangling down. Lieutenant 
Locklear grasped the violently swinging 
ropes, climbed to fhe higher machine, 
and deseended with a fresh pilot, 

Time will prove whether these strange 
performances are something more than 
air showmanship. Looping the loop 
was at first regarded as a curious but use- 
less trick, but during the fighting in 


$ 
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France it became part of the art of 
manoeuvring. Few persons will ever 
want to pass from ’plane to ‘plane in 
rapid motion, but the new develop- 
ment, with its exquisite timing of 
co-operation between machines, may 
lead to useful results. 
GIGANTIC MACHINES 


The destruction of the Tarrant tri- 
plane, the largest aeroplane in the 
world, at the beginning of its first trial 
flight at Farnborough, may prove a 
precious lesson, as many another disaster 
haw done. The wrecking of the great 
machine, involving the deaths of two 
captains, seems to have been due to the 
sudden development of the full power 
of the Napier engines, which should not 
have been opened out completely before 
the Tarrant rose from the ground. 


The loss of this marvel of British 
construction, weighing about 40,000 
pounds, brings out the importance of 
the new invention of metal-built 
machines. Captain Thurston has been 
working secretly for years during the 
war in discovering steel and alloys 
suitable for aircraft, and with the help 
of English bicycle-making firms metal 
spars are now being made which are 
both lighter and stronger than wooden 
spars. With special steel or aluminium 
alloys the construction of gigantic 
machines is now possible. 

In 1912 the structural strength of the 
wood limited the weight of machines to 
five tons, but during the war means 
were found of using spruce, so that the 
weight of the structure could be in- 
creased, until the Porte flying boat of 
15 tons and the Tarrant triplane of 18 
tons appeared. Now, however, the 
strains and difficulties of changing 
temperature have so increased that only 
the metal-made machine seems likely to 
develop into a great passenger liner. 

SAFETY FLIGHT ROUND FRANCE 

British machines are invited to com- 
pete in the important circuit of France, 
starting on. August 24. Machines will 
fly round France, descending at six 
landing places, by the English Channel, 
Bay of Biscay, Mediterranean, the 
Rhone, the Vosges Mountains, and Paris. 

The race will be different from all 
others, because the fastest machine is 
not likely to win the prize. The French 


authorities rightly place airworthiness 
before speed, 


, and the competition is 
designed to prove which is the safest 


machine in the world. 


For each stage of the flight ten points 
will be awarded, making 60 points m all. 
Pilots, however, will lose a point if they 
have to make a forced landing or have 
to change propeller, wheel, rudder, 
landing strat, or axle duiing the tour. 
A bad radiator will lead to a loss of two 
points. A weak wing will cost five 
points, which will also be the penalty 
for a bad cylinder or crank shaft. 

THE RACE FOR HEIGHT 


In an unofficial way the Australian 
pilot, Captain Lang, still holds the 
world’s record for height by the climb 
of six miles he made above Yarmouth 
last January. But his height-recording 


instrument does not yet seem to have 


been checked. - 

In the meantime an American pilot 
seems to hold the official world record 
with the height of 28,545 feet, and a 
Frenchman, Sadi Lecointe, has advanced 
the height record of his country 1476 
feet by climbing 27,560 feet. 

The French now seem to have over- 
topped the altitude reached by Captain 
Lang. A French Army aviator, Lieu- 
tenant Casale, claims to have reached 
30,612 feet in a Nieuport machine, and, 
accomling to report, the marvellous climb 
took’ only 41 minutes. The height is 
1610 feet above Mount Everest. 
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WANTED—A PLANT 
CONTROLLER 


Alien Who Will Not Be 
Demobilised 


BATTERSEA POND OVER~RUN 


By a Natural History Correspondent 

Ina pond in Battersea Park a friendly 
alien gained a footing two or three years 
ago, and refuses to be demobilised or to 
go back to its own country. It is the 
American pond weed. It is a thruster 
among weeds, and when it gets going in 
a pond nothing seems to discourage it. 

Its arrival at Battersea was rather 
curious. The pond where it is now 
flourishing, covering the water with tiny 
white flowers, is just by the side of the 
lake . from which water sometimes 
trickles into it under a rustic bridge. 

It isa charming pond, over which labur- 
num and lilac-and hawthom hang their 
blooms in spring, and it is bordered with 
reeds and rushes all the year. In one 
corner.of it is a little enclosure, wire- 
protected, where a few unusual pond 


The weed whieh fs choking the pond in 


Battersea Park. See back page 


plants used to be kept, and presumably 
the American pond weed was offe of 
them. There are many fish in the pond, 
and some big carp, nosing about among 
the wire, broke it down and ket the 
American pond weed through. 

Never did visitor make itself more 
thoroughly at home. Last year the 
gardeners used to spend mornings in an 
old skiff on the pond, hauling up the 
weed in bundles and carrying it to land, 
and by late autumn there were no traces 
of it. But this spring it has put into 
the shade all its previous ‘efforts, and 
the prospects of getting rid of it are 
exceedingly small. It cannot be done. 
The only way is to haul it up by manual 
labour and throw it on the bank, where 
it looks like rather pretty green seaweed 


‘until it dies. 


In the pond of a scientific institution 
near Elstree it made its home some years 
ago, and the most drastic treatment has 
left it still in possession. The scientific 
staff tried copper sulphate, renowned as 
a weed killer, but in vain. The pond 
was drained and cleared, but the weed 
bided its time, and when the pond was 
filled it came up again. 


LOOK TO YOUR PETS 


By the Children’s Doctor 

Boys and girls who have pet cats 
and Bogs should watch them carefully 
now, and on the first symptom of illness 
should confine or muzzle them. 

An animal with hydrophobia is not 
always furious, and in some‘ cases 
simply becomes very quiet and de- 
pressed. An animal may suffer from 
the disease for some time before it shows 
any symptoms of madness, and even in 
these early stage$, when it seems quite 
well, its saliva may be poisonous. 
Children should never allow cats or 
dogs to lick their faces or hands, for, 
even if there be no cut or scratch, the 
poison may be absorbed. In any case, 
the habit of allowing animals to lick 
the face and hands is unclean and 
unpleasant, and is often the source of 
disease. 

So long as hydrophobia is prevalent 
any bite by a dog or a cat should be 
thoroughly washed and cleaned with 
an antiseptic solution, and_ then 
cauterised.. Pure carbolic acid or pure 
Izal may be used for cauterising pur- 
poses, and of course a doctor should be 
seen immediately. 5 
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JOHNS OF ENGLAND 
PLAIN MAN AND CRAVFN 
KING 


How They Meet on the Map 
=> This Week — 


250,000 MILES ON HORSEBACK 


This week brings round the 704th anniver- 
sary of Magna Carta, which helped tomake Eng 
land free; and agreat man, John Wesley, who 
helped to purify the nation’s heart. Two Johns 
—a wretched John whowas a king in name, 
a plain John who was andis a king indeed. 


What Magna Carta Really Did 

“Many. of us were taught at school that 
Magna Carta is the foundation stone of 
English liberty, but we were’ taught 
what is not literally true. Magna Carta 
solemnly laid down rules of Government 
that were very important to all kinds of 
people, for it restrained kings from act- 
ing oppressively ; but it left the people 
under the power of their local lords. 

In signing it King John made this 
splendid promise, which every English 
king since has repeated : 

To none will we sell, to_none wilt ce 
vefuse, to none will we delay justice. 

That is a noble rule expressed with 
a fine simplicity; and the Great Charter 
contained many other safeguards against 
bad government. - It arranged that 
courts of justice should be held regularly 
where freemen’s cases might be. tried. 

But most of the people of England 
were not freemen. They were serfs 
who had to remain on the lands where 
they were born ; and their doings were 
judged in the local court of their “ lod.” 

_ It was these lords who forced King 
John to sign the Charter which confirmed 
to them their liberties; and a lord's 
liberty was his right or privilege of ruling 
his people on his own estate im his own 
court. It was not liberty on behalf . 
of all people as we understand it today, 
but the liberty of the barons. 

The real liberty of the people was won 
hundreds of years later than Magna 
Carta, and is not even yet entirely won, 
for fragments of the unjust power of 
little local lords remain in a shadowy 
way to this day. While the Charter re- 
strained kings from tyranny it confirmed 
in power lords whose fitness may be 
judged from the fact that only three of 
the 26 barons could write their names. 

Not even King Jokn could sign his 
name, so that he never really signed the 
Charter. He sat by on Runnymede, 
fuming with rage, while the lords con-- 
pelled him to submit. 


What John Wesley Did 


John Wesley was the founder of 
Methodism, and one of the greatest 
preachers of all time. He was the 
son of a Lincolnshire clergyman, and 
an earnest churchman himself. But in the 
early part of the eighteenth century the 
moral state of the Eaglish ple 
was deplorably low, and the Church 
was sunk in indifference. 

Though Wesley was a clergyman he 
was excluded from most of the churches 
for preaching true individual faith and 
purity of life as he found it taught in the 
Scriptures, so that he was compelled to 
preach in the open air, where vast 
audiences gathered, at first to jeer and 
persecute, but at last to give him a wel- 
come resembling a triumphal procession. 

He was one of the hardest-working 
men who ever lived ; it may be doubted 
if any man did more work in a lifetime. 

In fifty years he travelled 250,000 
miles, chiefly on horseback, and delivered 
40,000 sermons, He also wrote many 
books, chiefly to assist his preachers. 

The direct effect of his preaching on 
the people, especially in the mining 
districts, was deep and lasting.. He was 
a modern prophet who gave England 
new life after it had become a foul fa of 
stagnant waters, 
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This Week in H’story ‘ a winter 
June 15. Magna Carta signed at Runnymede ~ ad 
on the Thomes, 1215 ‘ 
16. Duke of Marlborough died in London, 1722 
17. John Wesley born at Epworth, 1703 
Joseph Addison, essayist, died in London, 1719 
18. America declared war on En*land, 1812 
19. Uganda declared a British Protectorate, 1894 ee suiia Aired 


20. First steamship Savannah crossed Atlantic, 1819 
21. Zululand annexed by British, 1887 


Sun’s Farthest North 


On June 21 the sun is seen overhead at noon at 
its farthest northern limit, called the Tropic of 
Cancer. After June 21 the vertical noon sun 


— 
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John Wesley \ INDIA 


Where They are Harvesting 
They are harvesting wheat in Turkey, 
Spain, Italy, S. France, and the United 
States;. sugar in the West Indies, 
Mexico, Central America, India, Japan, 
and Egypt; Cinnamon in the East 
The wettest parts of the world in June 
are shown shaded. Rain has fallen in 


Five Wars going on—Russia, Poland, and Afghanistan 
Though i ira <oltchak’s 
is seen farther and farther south, until, on Sept- There are about 450,000 Indians — - raphe bes _ bls ete Was iri 2 eae 
ember 23, it reaches the Equator. In turning in Canada and the US.A. Afghinistan. In Afghanistan we are tinues, and he has joined hands with the 
south, the sun appears to take several days, known A volcanic eruption in Java dispersing the gatherings assembling on British in the North 
as the summer solstice, or standing still of the sun. has killed thousands of people the frontiers for the invasion of India Poland. The Poles disregarding the 
Oa June 21 the midnight sun is seen at its farthest There has been a great rush to Petrograd. The Finns and British wishes of the Peace ‘Coiferenicé, are 
south, the Arctic Circle. On this day, also, the the oilfields of Tex -s. Oil has from the North are pressing forward, advancing into Galicia, to secure the oil 
sun reaches its highest noon height at all places on been discovered at Chesterfield, threatening Petrograd. The Esthonians, wells if possible before Peace is signed. Eastern Australia, breaking a long 

or north of the Tropic of Cancer in Derbyshire with British naval aid, are in the near Ukraine. In Ukrainia confused fighting drought. China and Japan receive 
California has started an aeroplane sccut service The inhabitants of Arctic low- neighbourhood of Petrograd, and inland is going on, b:tween whom and for what most of their rain in summer, when 
to search for and report the position of forest fires lands are hunting and fishing have taken the railway centre Pskoff purposes being far from clear many of their rivers are in flood 


HOW MANY SOUNDS 
DO WE HEAR? 


Interesting New Idea 


How many different sounds can tlic 
ear distinguish ? The theory of Helin- 
holtz was that the ear possessed 16,000 
tiny “‘strings,’’ each responding to a 
different sound, and that there was a 
central nerve station conveying the 
sense of sound produced by the resonance 
of these strings to the brain. 


A new theory has now been pro- 
pounded by Sir Thomas Wrighton, who 
believes that the ear is really a delicate 
spring balance which we/ghs the weight 
of the sound waves, and communicates 
these weights as sound to the brain. 

This would mean only one piece of 
mechanism in the ear, as against 16,000 
supposed by Helmholtz, and it is quite 
conceivable, because all the strings and 
wind instruments in a chord played by an 
orchestra are reproduced in the gramo- 
phone by one depression in the record. 


There is no such thing as sound 
really! Jf 256 air waves follow each 
other in a second, we hear the note € 
if twice that number follow in a 
second, we have the C an octave higher. 
The quality of the sound—a human 
voice or the tinkle of a bell—depends on 
the shape of the fronts of the waves. 


These disturbances of the air make 
the ear-drum vibrate, and the ear 
mechanism converts the vibrations into 
what we call sound. It is the brain 
which makes the music or noise for us 
out of what is merely mechanical 
motion, justas it makes light out of what 
are merely waves passing through ether. 


HOMES OF THE HERMITS 


Silent Haunts disturbed by the 
Guns of War 


Although we not been allowed 
to know it until now, guns were booming 


have 


during the war in places unpeopled since 
To defend our naval 
auxiliary 
guards had to be constructed, some on 
shore, some on rocky islands where tide 
and tempest made the work as perilous 
as the building of a lighthouse. 

This reclaiming of the little Forth 
islands has a spectal interest for us, for 
the storm-swept islets were once the 
homes of profoundest peace. It was 
there, down to the Middle Ages, that 
monks and hermits lived, some tor the 


mediaeval davs. 
base in the Forth all sorts of 


love of God, some out of disgust with 
the world. They chose these solitudes 
for study, reflection, and prayer; and 
their homes were among the beacon- 
towers of the world’s Icarning. 

In his dim cell the old monk would 
ponder and write, and if he were a man 
of original mind his writings would draw 
to him pious students from all parts of 
urope. They came to borrow. his 
writings, and to lend him the works of 
other men of his age. The messengers 
braved flood and torrent, dizzy mountain 
path, and tempestuous sea to promote 
the flow of knowledge. While the 
rest of Europe was benighted and 
barbarous, these men kept a torch dimly 
burning ready to hand on to the next 
generation, 

The tide of war carried us into these 
haunts of ancient men, who showed a nice 
discrimination, by the way, in choosing 
salmon rivers by which to live. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
GETS TO WORK 


Saving America £120,000,000 

The League of Nations is getting to 
work. The first meeting is to be in 
Washington in December, and = Mr. 
Lloyd George is arranging to be there. 
America will welcome the League, we 
may be sure, for it seems likely to save 
her many millions of pounds. 

At the end of last year, Mr. Daniels, 
Secretary of the United States Navy, 
proposed that America should build a 
large number of warships at a cost ot 
£120,000,000 ; now he says that as the 
League of Nations has been formed 
those ships will not be necessary. This 
is how he put it to the Naval Com- 
mittee of the American Congress : 
“Since December the allied nations 
have been in conference and have drafted 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
in which I have the greatest confidence. 
{t is the most momentous document 
for 2000 years. I firmly believe that 
Congress should not approve any 
additional construction further than 
that authorised by the 1916 programme.”’ 

If Congress takes Mr. Daniels’ advice, 
America will build two battleships 
instead of 16, and will save the nation 
£120,000,000. 

That will be a saving of ten times as 
much as we are to spend on old-age 
pensions this year; and yet there are 
still people who go about saying that 
the League of Nations is not a business 
proposition! We shall see. 

A halfpenny stamp will take this 
paper to any child in the world 
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PORT OF GIANT SHIPS 


Liners Too Big for Our 
Harbours 


The largest liners are unable to enter 
the great English ports like Liverpool 
and Southampton unless the tides are 
favourable, yet shipping experts declare 
that still larger liners are going to be 
built for the Atlantic traffic. 

The Britannic is 900 feet long, but it 
is certain that the next large liners will 
be at least tooo feet, and these will 
need something larger and more com- 
modious than now exists in the way of 
berths for loading and unloading. Can 
the old ports be adapted to the new 
conditions ? 

That is the great question exercising 
shipping experts. They declare that 
the cost would be so great as to render 
their use unprofitable; and it is sug- 
gested that a new port for all these 
giant liners should be constructed at 
St. Just, near Falmouth. 


There is a great natural harbour of 
deep water at St. Just, well protected 
from the Atlantic billows and storms, 
with no bar or other natural disadvan- 
tage, within easy railway distance of 
London, and with accommodation for 
piers of 3000 feet. The cost would be 
low, and the journey between New 
York and London and the Continent 
would be considerably shortened. New 
York to Liverpool is 3015 miles, and 
New York to Southampton 3065 miles, 
whereas New York to St. Just is only 
2917 miles. “Trains would bring St. Just 
within five hours of London, and _ the 
journey from New York to London 
would*be shortened by overt six hours, 
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Those Who Seek 
Shall Find 


It is always coming true, the 
old, old promise, and we see it 
again and again in these wonder- 
ful days. 

_They have been searching for 
oil in Derbyshire. For months 
the optimists have been searching 
with the. pessimists looking on; 
and at last the oil burst out, and 
no man knows what boundless 
wealth may come from it. 

There are more treasures in 
Nature’s strongholds than men 
have yet got out of them, and 
the doors are waiting for man to 
unlock. He has only to take the 
kev of knowledge, fit it into the 
Jock, and turn it, and all the won- 
der and glory of the earth are his. 

The tale is not yet told how 
Nature helped to win the war, 
how one by one she yielded up her 
secrets to the friends of freedom 
who were knocking at her doors. 
When the enemy came with his 
submarines, men strained their 
ears to listen in the silent waters 
for the pirate boats as_ they 
came on; and they won from 
Nature a new power of hearing, 
so wonderful that at last they 
could hear the submarine far off 
and tell the sort of boat it was, 
and the sort of engines driving it. 

When our men went over the 
top in France they had a partner 
of whom they little guessed, for 
Nature came to their aid in that 
dread hour, and the emotion 
stirred in them set to work 
powers that gave their bodies 
new and sudden strength. True 
it is that Nature comes to our aid 
in time of need. 

And all around us those who 
seek are finding. How astonishing 
are these wireless wonders !' The 
barriers that have stood in'‘man’s 
way for centuries are breakin 
down. Time and distance wil 
soon be almost unknown, for 
science is overmastering them. 
A man sits in his laboratory, 
playing with his tubes, peering 
through his lenses, and t inking 
from morning till night, and sud- 
denly a barrier breaks down in 
the heavens, the mists are rolled 
away, and a new power opens 
out. Something new in wireless is 
found, some problem solved. 


Men have flown from America | 


They have talked 
to continent with- 
Children pick up 


to Europe. 
from continent 
out any wires. 


a little receiver and listen to 
music played, in another town. 
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= above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Sanrwepsai fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


One Wretched Man 


ow many people are there in the 
world, one wonders, who dread 


H 


the coming of peace ? That is a pathetic 
story of the wretched man who is to die 
aS soon as peace is signed. He is pro- 
bably the only man of no account whose 
name has been mentioned in an Allied 


Note to the German Government. He 
is a German prisoner who broke into a 
house and killed a farmer and his wife, 
and for this crime he was sentenced to 
death exactly a year ago. In order to 
keep that international law so often 
broken in the war, the execution of the 
sentence was to be suspended tiil the 
signing of peace; and so every day the 
war lasted, with all its frightful death- 
roll, gave this most miserable man new 
life. Curious it is that the peace that 
ends the war must take just one more life. 


& 


Civilisation Like a Bird 


ow that man can make the air his 
pathway, with the swiftness of a 
long-flight bird, the secret hiding places 
of ignorance and tyranny are suddenly 
revealed. <A dramatic example comes 
in the news of Afghanistan. 


All through the ages Kabul has been 
out of bounds ” in ordinary times for 
people who were not Moslems. Few 
have been there; fewer still have 
stayed. A doctor who remained some 
years to attend the Ameer was a 
wonder. We have broken through the 
mountain ring with our armies, but 
never stayed. Once, when we withdrew 
our troops, all except one man were 
killed in trying to get away through the 
passes. So that we have been glad to 
keep out, and to be moderately friendly 
at a distance. But now, within a few 
days of the childish threat of the new 
Ameer to seize the Empire of India, 
a safe boast as he thought behind his 
mountain fastnesses, our aeroplanes 
have flown to his secret city, and blown 
sky-high his store of ammunition. 
Neither Kabul nor any other stronghold 
of ignorance is far from civilisation now. 


‘ au my heart sth 


The Man with Great Possessions 

ocr out of every five demobilised 
soldiers are said to be in work again, 
but one in every five is still seeking 
work to do. No more pathetic appeal 
has been made to the nation than Sir 
Douglas Haig’s appeal for these men— 
V.C.’s and D.S.0.’s among them—who 
trudge our streets for work. An officer 
called on the editor the other day and 
told of a man—a man whose name 
everybody knows, a very rich man— 
to whom six of his old staff have been 
to ask for work. He has turned them 
all away because, while they have been 
at the war, men who have not been 
there have taken their places and are 
doing well. They won the war for him 
while he grew rich; they could give 
him a free country to live in, but they 
could not give him honour—this miser- 

able man with his great possessions. 


® 
Proverb of the Day 


To the Bolshevik who would Overthrow 
Everything 
Good Broth may be made in Old Pots 
®& 
G.H.Q. of Health 
it is hoped that with the formal ending 
of the war the Red Cross will turn its 
marvellous energies to the work of peace. 
The great war for which all the world is 
waiting now is the universal war against 
disease, and a war like that will lead to 
triumphant victory for the human race 
with the Red Cross as its G.H.Q. What 
is wanted is that all the great ideas and 
discoveries of doctors and scientists 
everywhere should be brought together 
and put into application in the met 
effective way, so that, as the Allies 
united to put down war, the whole 
forces of civilisation should now unite 
to put down its next great enemy— 
Disease. It is a great work for all man- 
kind, it is ideal work for the Red Cross 
‘to do, and there can be no nobler 
monument set up in memory of the war 
than a Red Cross of Health in every 
land on earth, ; 
& 


Summer suns are glowing 


Everything rejoices 
In the mellow rays ; 

All earth’s thousand voices 
Swell the psalm of praise. 


A Child’s Prayer for Home 


. Give happiness, O Lord, to our home, that 
‘it may be the dwelting-place of peace. _ 
pratéfat love for those 
‘and sheltered me through 
e.. Make me worthy 
bb over me, thase 


awho have guarded 
PESTS OF. CALS 20) 


tyes 


petay De pleasant 


sung 14, 7979 


BIRDS THAT MIGRATE 
BY TRAIN 


How. the Swallows Travel 
-Through the Alps 


When the swallows fly south from 
England to sunny Africa they often find 
the cold winds troublesome, and perch 
by thousands on the trees and telegrap), 
wires on the Swiss side of the Alps, - 
resting before they attempt the flight 
over the snowy passes into Italy, 


If the winds are very cold the unhappy 
birds become numbed aad fall from their 
resting-places to the ground, where they 
would ordinarily die from exposure. 
But the Swiss boys and girls love the 
birds, and come to their rescue, 


They pick them up, put them in warm 
baskets, and take them to the railway- 
station, where they hand them to the 
guards of the trains about to go through 
the great Simplon Tunnel. The baskets 
are packed carefully into the guard's 
van, and when the train emerges on the 
sunny Italian side, he opens the lids and 
sets the birds free to continue their 
migration in a more genial climate, 


When the train returns into Switzer- 
land the children collect their baskets to 
use for other distressed birds, 


TIP-CAT 


The Prince of Wales is a fishmonger. 
Now we shall get some fish. 


e € e ~ 


A film firm announces that the'Victory 
Leaders are to be screened. But what 


}have they done wrong ? 


e. e @ 
The naked truth: Hawker, going to 
see the King, wore a silk hat. 
‘ @ ® © 
What everybody asked when news 
came that Hawker was safe: Who said 
Grieve? 
© e ® 
The Germans at the Conference offere1 
counter proposals. Do they think we 
are a nation of shopkeepers ? 
® © © 
The Turkish Empire is to be sup 
pressed. The Allies have decided to 
sit on the Ottoman. 
-@ @ 
Proper place for an 
orchestra: the band-box. 
® © 
Pine trees are being sent 
from Minnesota to the 
devastated areas of 
France. Before winter 
they will no doubt send 
some firs. 


® ® 
A banjo band is the 
latest craze in restav- 
rants. Soon we shail 
be picking our bones toa 
tom-tor2 accompaniment. 


® ® . 
A sky-lark: an aerial 
joy-ride. 
® @ 
Everybody’s footman: 
hoe-maker. ' 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW the s 


If the railway 
sleepers wake up 


© e. 
Why did the willows 


TE a woop? Because 
flowers were wild. 
® ® ® 


Comforting to hear that Little Willie 
may settle down as a private person. 
So far, he has been a public nuisance. 

® © © 

The nurse who was ducked in a tepid 
bath has retaliated and got her duckers 
into hot water. 

© ® C) 
$ The only place in which war criminals 
should be harboured is the dock. 


i 4 ~ 
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LORD COWDRAY’S|HOW YELLOW PIGTAIL CAUGHT THE LIZARDS 


- ADVENTURE 


BOUNDLESS WEALTH 
IN SIGHT? 


Oil Rushing from the Earth in 
Derbyshire 


STORY OF FAITH & WORK 


It was round about the crooked spire 
of Chesterfield that the discovery was 
made upon which the great’ paraffin 
industry is based; and from that part of 
Derbyshire today comes news that is 
almost sensational in its promise, for 
men have struck oil. 

Drillers have struck oil in quantities 
that seem to promise a mighty industry 
of supreme national importance. It is 
possible that the discovery will rank 


with the introduction of steam as a| 


power that revolutionised our workaday 
Fngland in the eighteenth century. 

The starting of this enterprise is 
romantic. Oil has become as invaluable 
as coal, but the oil-wells are for the most 
part far away from centres of industry. 
tf oil can be found in Central England a 
new source of wealth will be presented to 
«he nation. 


Lord Cowdray’s Faith 


The credit for this great and adven- 
turous enterprise in Derbyshire is all 
due to Lord Cowdray. During the war 
the demand for oil was very great, and 
Lord Cowdray had the utmost faith in 
finding oil under the soil of England. So 
sure was he that he determined to spend 
£500,000 of his own money on the ex- 
periment. / 

But as a patriotic Englishman} 
urged the Government to take up tlic 
question itself, because in our old 
country, with its queer and hindering 
Jaws, there are great difficulties in th« 
Me as private experiments. J.eave hac 
to be obtained, with much expense and 
ioss of time, to start borings; and the 
question of who would be the owner of 
the oil if it were found was not settled. 
Moreover, to let anybody bore anywhere 
for oil is shameful waste, for much of the 
ol runs away unused. 


A Tank for 200,000 Gallons 

To avoid this Lord Cowdray offered 
his services and his expert staff to the 
Government if they would spend a 
million pounds on boring. The Govern- 
ment did agree; and seven borc-holes 
have been sunk in Derbyshire. 

Most of these bores have now dis- 
covered traces of oll, and two of them 
have reached depths at which, if the oil 
is there, it should begin to show itseli 
freely. Indeed, in one of the bores, at 
Brimington, a tank to hold 200,000 


bore, a thousand yards deep, has reached 
what appears to be an abundance of oil 
of fine quality, a 

The sinking otf oil-wells is always a 
speculation. There may be a failure in 
one place and a success close by. The 
supply may be small or abundant ; the 
oil thin or rich. The average yield of a 
welt is five tons a day, but wells have 
been known to yield 7000 tons a day. 


Surprise for the Miners 


Jord Cowdray's drillers have had 
strange experiences in Derbyshire, 
which is honeycombed with coalmines. 
They have drilled right into the workings 
4f the mines, to the amazement of the 
miners below. They have had many 
breakages and accidents, for no man can 
judge what obstacles will be reached 
when three-quarters of a’ mile of earth is 
praia Lan oil is there, and it is 
quite possible that it will brin er 
beyond the wildest dreams. aie 

Coming after the war, when the 
country 1s burdened with debt, it may 
do much towards reviving our lost 
prosperity. A rich oil-supply would be 
a marvellous natural gift to the nation, 
cheapening many things everyone must 
buy, and so bringing a blessing into 
every home, 


How would you catch a lizard? In 


his fascinating book, ‘‘ Jungle Peace,” 
which we reviewed the other day, 


Mr. Beebe tells how a Danish flapper 


taught him how to catch lizards. 


It was on a visit to the West Indian 


island of St. Thomas that he tried to 
get hold of some of the charming lizards 


which are ‘“‘ remarkably bird-like in their 


vivacity and their enthusiastic playing 


of their little game of life.” 
quick as wrens; 
colours from moment to moment ; when 


excited they puff out a throat-pocket of 


yellow and orange skin. 


But catch them he could not; he 


broke his net and bruised his fingers ; 
and the lizards, just out of reach, looked 
at him “‘derisively with their bright, 
intelligent eyes.”’ 

Then we read : “ At the roadside I 
came suddenly upon a little Danish girl 
of about twelve years, dancing excitedly 


They are as 
they change their 


with a lizard dangling from the-end of a 
slender grass stem. Her blue eyes 
flashed with excitemént, her yellow pig- 
tail flew wildly about as she danced and 
backed away, fearful of touching the 
little lizard, and yet too fascinated to 
drop it and allow it to escape.” 


She showed Mr. Beebe how to make a 
neat slip noose at the end of a strong 
stem of grass. The lizards see the noose, 
of course, as it is moved gently towards 
them ard eventually over their heads, 
but they do not connect the moving 
grass with anything dangerous, cer- 
tainly not with the distant hand that 
wields the noose. , ’ 

Thus, after years of effort, Mr. Beebe 
found a little Danish schoolgirl who 
solved his problem for him. It need 
hardly be said that this healthy-minded 
naturalist did not catch the lizards ‘‘ for 
fun,’’ but only to learn more about them 
at close range. 


PETER PUCK CALLS ON THE GREAT MEN 


Parliament is expected to settle down to Peace work with the signing of the Treaty ; and 
Peter Puck dreams of a deputation like this, which may one day astonish the great men 


|'A CAVE GIVES UP ITS SECRETS—LIFE OF AGES PAST 


gallons has been erected. Now another | 


Two interesting items come to us from 
correspondents in Ireland and in India. 

At Jubbulpore, in India, two miles 
from the mission house, there have been 
discovered the remains, 60 feet long, of 
a reptile said to have lived niillions of 
vears ago. It will take five years to 
dig out the fragments, join them to- 
gether, and build up facts for scientists 


to found a report upon. When that is 
done, this monster from the days when 
reptiles possessed the earth n:ay prove 
to be another nightmare giant such as 
that of which a skeleton is in our Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington, 
measuring over 80 feet long. 

A tremendous discovery of the same 
kind has been made in the Castlepook 
Cave, in County Cork. On the floor of 
the cave, hidden by decomposed ,lime- 
stone and stalagmites, lay a bit of 
ancient history, consisting entirely of 
the bones of animals of other days. 


Lowest down there lay the remains of 
huge bears ; above them, and therefore 
of a later date, were the bones of the 
spotted hyena ; and mingled with these 
were innumerable bones of reindeer 
which the hyenas had dragged in as their 


food. Think of the marvel of that, 
Arctic and torrid zones met in the flesh ! 

We know that Arctic animals reached 
Ireland before she broke eff from England 
and became an island. They came 
from the North by land bridges now 
beneath the sea. The bears have been 
identified as grizzly bears, which must 
have marched from America. 

The Arctic hare reached Ireland from 
Alpineand Arctic Europe, and it survives 
in the Emerald Isle. But the hyena 
entered Ireland from Africa before the 
Straits of Gibraltar sank and before the 
North Sea formed. The reindeer came 
from the Arctic, and the hyena from 
the tropics, yet the two have now been 
found together in an Irish cave, and we 
know they must have lived together. 


What are we to make of this ? Surely 
the answer must be that there were 
many Ice Ages and not only one, and 
that the hyenas arrived during an cra 
of hot weather which the reindeer had 
slowly accustomed themselves to tolerate. 
Today it seems as strange as if tropical 
humming-birds were found nested with 
Emperor penguins, which breed in the 
four months’ night of Antarctica! 


A NEW WAR 
Who Will Fight Against 
the Lackey Moth ? 


A BEAUTIFUL CREATURE 
AND ITS UGLY WORK 


By Our Country Correspondent 


. The fruit crop, which was promising 
so well, is in imminent danger from an 
enemy who has marshalled his battalions 
and begun a great offensive. 

This enemy is the lackey moth, and 
unless fruit-growers everywhere take 
steps at once for its destruction it may 
devastate our gardens and orchards and 
leave them as bare as if an army of 
locusts had passed over them. 

The danger should have been met last 
winter, when the ringlets of bead-like 
eggs, laid so regularly round the twigs 
of apple and pear trees, might have 
been destroyed. These eggs remind one 
of a tight-fitting bracelet on a lady’s 
wrist, and when the moth has laid them 
she paints them over with a quick- 
drying varnish to protect them from the 
weather, and she fastens them together 
so well that the entire ring can be 
| slipped off the twig intact. 


The Silken Thread 


A few weeks ago these eggs hatched 
out into little ‘bright caterpillars. These 
caterpillars live in communities, build- 
| ing for themselves a silken nest in which 
200 may live together at one time. 
When the weather is wet or cold they 
remain indoors, but if the sun shines, 
out they come to forage for food among 
the leaves and buds of fruit trees. It is 
at this time that they make such havoc. 

They are wonderful little creatures, 
and have a sure method of finding their 
way home again. When they go -out 
they always spin a single silken thread 
| by which to trace their way back, like 
| the clue of thread into Fair Rosamund's 
bower. If you shake the tree, or alarm 
| them in any way, they will suddenly let 
themselves down to the greund on 
threads, and when the scare is past will 
pull themselves up again. . 

Kill It 

| Tate this month, if not destroyed, 
they will separate, find convenient 
places between leaves, or on bark or 
fences, and spin cocoons of silky material 
mixed with caterpillar hairs, and ren- 
| dered opaque with a yellow powder, like 
flowers: of sulphur. Then they will 
change into chrysalids and in July 
emerge aS moths. In this form they are 
| harmless, as they cannot eat, but they 
| can lay eggs ready for a great swarm of 
caterpillars next year. So, whenever 
you see a lackey moth, Fill sf. As it 
hides by day and comes out only at 
night it is difficult to catch it. 
| Now, however, is the time to make 
|} war, and though the Food Production 
| Department is sduisiog apreyinG with 
|arsenate of lead, it is better for those 
whose orchards are not too large to look 
|out for the webs, cut the shoots off, 
j aud destroy the nests with their inmates. 


Sclesietn - 
i 
| 


The Lackey Moth and lis Bracelet of Eggs 
Choose a wet or dull day when the 
caterpillars are at henie, it you uo 
not do so now you may have litile fruit 
this year and none at all next. 

Long rows of trees are denuded of 
their leaves, and an orchard destroyed 
by the lackey moth looks like a war 
area. Its blighted, cobwebby appear- 
ance gives a-creepy and uncanny feeling. 


Have you seen My. Magazine ? 


Le ae 
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"NEW TREASURE |EUROPE’S CINDERELLA) ¥” 


FOR THE NATION 


Natural Marvel at South 
Kensington 


INSECTS IMPRISONED FOR 
FIVE MILLION YEARS 


By Our Museum Correspondent 


Our museums are the treasure-houses of the 
nation ; they are crammed with the wonder 
of the world. The Children’s Newspaper has 
appointed correspondents at our chief galleries, 
who will tell us of new treasures arriving and 
of the interest of the old ones. 


A collection of insects some millions 
of years old can be seen at the Natural 
History Museum in Cromwell Road, 
where it was lately deposited after 
having been sent from Burma. 

In its way it is a very complete collec- 
tion, for it contains examples of nearly 
all the large orders, with their impressive 
names, but it is very carelessly put 
together. Evidently no enthusiastic 
insect hunter could have collected these 
flies and beetles, butterflies, cock- 
roaches, and gnats, because at the time 
of their collection there were no men on 
the earth; and—to make no more 
mystery about the matter—the collec- 
tion was made by Natureé herself in one 
of her accidental ways. 


Flying in a Manless World 

The insects now imprisoned in Crom- 
well Road were in those days, millions 
of years ago, flying about in some Bur- 
mese jungle, and in their search for 
honey found themselves stuck, as flies 
on a fly-paper, in the gum oozing from 
some forest tree. The tree, or the gum, 
went on collecting insects in this wa 
for years, and by and by the tree fell, 
taking the collection with it. Then 
came a tropic thunderstorm, bringing 
with it a flood ; or perhaps the tree over- 
hung a river that ran down to Mandalay 
or Rangoon, and fell into the stream. 

It is certain that somehow the tree, 
with its gum and its priceless collection 
of insects, was washed away and buried, 
first lightly, and then deeply, in the clay 
of the river bed. There it rested secure 
from all the changes of climate and time. 


How the Amber Came to be 

Millions of years passed by, the very 
country where the collection was 
gummed together rose and fell, and was 
covered now with forest, now with 
water. New kinds of animals, reptiles, 
and mammals walked over it, and at 
last man came to Burma. 

Still the insécts lay buried, and were 
undiscovered, but in all these hundreds 
of thousands of years, though the insects 
remained unchanged in the gum, a 
change was coming over the gum itself. 
It was changing into amber, that clear, 
polished, orange-coloured stone which 
ladies wear as necklaces, and which for 


hundreds of years has been believed to | € 


possess magical properties. 

So it does, though many of the ladies 
do not know it; for if it is rubbed it 
begins to crackle with electricity, and 
that is a way in which it can always be 
distinguished from imitations in glass. 


Actual Touch of the old World 

At last there came a day when the 
block of amber, with the insects still 
imprisoned in it, was discovered by a 
seeker after this precious stuff; and it 
was bought, together with a number of 


other examples of .‘‘ red amber,” by Mr. |. 


Swinhoe of Mandalay, who has given it 
to the nation. 

Such is the past of the red amber 
specimen at Cromwell Road, probably 
five million years old; but it has a 
more valuable future. Experts will 
examine it, and from it they can tell 
what insects lived in those long-distant 
days, and how and where they differed 
from those that have descended from 
them through millions of generations in 
unbroken lines For these insects are here 
as they were in life, clearly seen and well 
ako an actual touch of the world 

fore man—exactly asitwas. E.S.G. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 


Country the Peace Con- 
ference Has Forgotten 


ARMY OF 91 MEN 


The Peace Conference has not only 
forgotten the Children’s League of 
Nations ; it has forgotten a country ! 


Tucked away between Switzerland 
and the Austrian Tyrol is the little 
Cinderella State of Europe, Liechten- 
stein, So small is it that it is not often 
marked on the map of Europe, though 
it is an independent State. At present 
the inhabitants are very indignant, for 
their State has been slighted. Though 
an independent European State, it has 
received no invitation to send a repre- 
sentative to the Paris Conference, and 


-a letter to the Big Four to remind them 


of its existence was calmly ignored. 
This is not the first time that 
Liechtenstein has had to endure this 
mortification either. Half a century ago 
Liechtenstein was declared to be at war 


with Prussia over the Schleswig-Holstein 


uestion, and when peace was made 
ssia quite forgot that J.iechtenstein 


had been in the war, and did not take 
the trouble to make peace with her, the 
result being that, though no one knew 
anything about it, Liechtenstein has 
been at war with Prussia ever since. 


Liechtenstein deserves to be recog- 
nised, for she is an anti-military State, 


conscription having been abandoned by 
the Liechtensteiners in 1868, before 
which date she had kept up a regular 
army of o1. It is a shame that this little 
State of 60 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 11,000, should be so treated, and 
as a protest we have put Liechtenstein 
on our map this week. 


SURPRISE FOR THE 
RAILWAY BIRDS 


Robbing Them of a Feast 


In the height of the herring season 


it often happens that fishermen bring 


in what is known as a glut catch. The 
haul of fish is so great that the fish 


-curers and buyers cannot deal with it; 


and in this country such fish is often 
sent straight to the farmers and put on 
the land as manure. 

The birds in these fishing districts 
keep a strict watch for the fish, which 


How the amber was found the other 
day. See story on this page 


are piled in open trucks and sent b 
rail into the country. They follow the 
trains in large numbers, and speedily 
deprive the farmer of half his purchase. 
The chemist is going to rob the birds 
of their feast, however, by using this fish 


offal for extracting oils, glycerine, and | B.C. 


fats for margarine, 


Wad 
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NEWS FROM 


EVERYWHERE & 
Gathered by y 


The Germans now admit that 199 
submarines were lost in the war. 

An extension of self-governing powers 
is being asked for by the people of Malta. 

The flooding of the River Paraguay 
has swept away a large number of 
houses. 

Mr. Hawker used 170 gallons of petrol 
on his Atlantic flight—just half his 
supply. 

It is expected that the Palace of 
Peace for the League of Nations will be 
built on- the shores of Lake Geneva. 

The journey from Glasgow to the 
lonely island of St. Kilda has been made 
for the first time in an open boat. 


- 


How to find Arcturus, the glant sun 


The Fire Brigade boys of Blundell’s 
school in Devon saved {£4000 worth of 
stock in a Tiverton fire the other day. 

In filming the Allied. leaders in the 
war the photographer travelled 4000 
miies to reach all his distinguished 


subjects. 


Five hundred miners were imprisoned 
all night in a mine near Caerphilly, 
owing to a boy’s carelessness in stopping 
a machine. 

London was never so crowded, yet 
the Government is still holding up 
20,000 bedrooms in hotels. One of 
these hotels used to employ 1000 men. 

We much regret that Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox is unable to continue 
her Letters to Girls through serious 
illness. She is in anursing home at Bath. 

“ The M.P.’s Crab 

An M.P. told Parliament the other 
day that he had just been charged 
3s. 6d. for a very small bit of dressed 
crab, whereas before the war he bought 
a whole crab for fourpence. 

A Skeleton’s Slippers 

Twelve years ago a cook disappeared 
from the Murrough district of Galway. 
Nothing was heard of her, and the mys- 
tery was never solved. She had left 
the house wearing slippers, and no 
trace was seen or heard of her for twelve 
years. Now she has been found in a 
thick shrubbery near the place where 
she disappeared. She was just a skeleton 
in slippers. 

Qolng to Hear Him 

There have been some great men in 
Parliament, but there have been more 
great voices. The Speaker has been 
telling the story of a man with a very 
loud voice. A Member was once coming 
out of the House in a hurry, and some- 
body asked where he was going. ‘‘ Jones 
is up,’”’ he said. ‘‘I am going on the 
terrace to hear him.” 

A New Sort of Tramway 

Birmingham is trying a new plan 
for giving its tramways a clear run. 
The tramway line, eleven yards wide, 
will be raised nine inches, and except 
at crossings made at convenient intervals 
no other traffic will be allowed over this 
central strip. This, it is expected, will 
quicken the trams considerably. All 
underground pipes will be laid beneath 
the walking way, so that repairs will 


Y | not cause any disturbance. 


DURING YOUR HOLIDAYS 
For eight penny st s the pub- 
lisher of the Children’s Newspaper, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
4 will post this paper to 
you at any address for one month 


BRIGHTEST STAR 
IN BRITAIN | 


Great Giant Arcturus 


LIGHT THAT TAKES A 
LIFETIME TO REACH US 


By Our Astronomical Oorrespondent 


When looking for Saturn or other 
bright objects, high up in the southem 
sky, the eye must frequently have 
noticed a beautiful golden star, far 
brighter than Saturn. It is Arcturus, 
one of the greatest and most impressive 
wonders of the heavens. 

It cannot be mistaken, for it not only 
outshines all the stars near it, but is the 
brightest star in the whole sky at the 
present time—of course excepting the 
planet Venus away in the west. 


Fourth Brightest Star 
It is actually the fourth brightest star 
in the sky, and, after Sirius, the finest 
ever seen in Britain. Its colossal magni- 
tude makes it rank as one of the largest 
suns known to exist, and if it were as 
near to us aS Our Sun we should have a 
gigantic globe similar to our Sun, but 
two thousand times larger, pouring 
down far more than two thousand times 
the heat and light upon our tiny Earth 
—because, owing to his much greater 
bulk, its surface would be much nearer 
to us. No one would want a place in 
the Sun then—we should all be migrating 
to the Polar regions. 


But unless the Earth moved very 
much faster in its orbit to counteract 
the enormous pull of gravitation pos- 
sessed by such a giant, it is certain he 
would draw the Earth towards him, and 
our world of human turmoil would end 
in a wisp of flame. 


15,000 Miles a Minute 


His speed through space is enormous, 
over 15,000 miles a minute, 650 times 
greater than a bullet’s speed. Yet, not- 
withstanding the enormous speed at 
which it is travelling at right angles to 
us, it appears to be almost in the same 
place in the sky that.it occupied hundreds 
of years ago; it seems to have moved only 
about half a degree, or the apparent 
width of the Moon, since the battle of 
Hastings was fought 800 years ago. 

Let us try to measure the’ distance 
Arcturus must have travelled in those 
800 years, flying along at the rate of 


21,000,000 miles a day. We shall find 
that a string of figures running ante 


billions upon billions will result, 
pendous but quite inconceivable ; yet 
this vast line of imaginary milestones, 
representing the terrific journey. c 
Arcturus, only appears to us the widt 
of the Moon in the sky. 


If It Were Blotted Out 


A wave of light from Arcturus takes 
ninety years to reach us. Indeed, 
if Arcturus were suddenly to be blotted 
out of existence no one in this genera- 
tion, unless he lived to be over ninety, 
would ever know of it, for its light would 
still be travelling over the gulf between 
us, and we should think it was there. 


It is five and a half million times a5 
far away as our Sun; and when we 
remember that it would take over 4 
hundred years to reach our Sun on an 
aeroplane travelling at a hundred miles 
an hour, there is a 550-million-year 
journey before us to reach Arcturus. 

Or suppose we were to construct a 
model, placing the Earth and Sun 4 
close together as our two eyes—less than 
two inches apart—then we should have 
to take a train down to Devonshire, 
say two hundred miles away, and put 
our model of Arcturus there to have it 
at its proportionate distance away. 

This is something to think about when 


we look up at this lovely and_serese 
golden star. G. F.M. 
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MISCHIEF-MAKERS 
An Enemy of the Rose 


LIFE STIRRING IN THE 
PONDS 


By our Country Correspondent 


If we live near a pond it is interest- 
ing to watch the evolution of the frog 
from its jelly-like spawn to the per- 
fect frog, which will soon be hopping 
in the grass. The young tadpoles 
are now nearly full grown, and are 
getting their forelegs. They will not 

‘remain tadpoles much longer, for with 
the coming of their hind legs their tails 
will get less till they are gradually 
absorbed. ‘They form a store of nutri- 
ment for the creature during its transi- 
tion from the tadpole to the frog. 

At the present stage, with their front 
legs appearing, the tadpoles are amus- 
ingly frisky, and use their tails to propel 
themselves through the water. 


A Handsome Rascal 

With the increasing bounty of nature, 
and all the beauty that advancing sum- 
mer brings, it is unfortunate that many 
mischief-makers should be getting 
abroad, and two of these we shall prob- 
ably find this week if we look carefully. 
One is the very handsome rase beetle, 
and if his deeds were as fine aS his coat 
we might regard him with admiration. 

His upper surface is a rich metallic 
green, glossed with gold, and the wing- 
cases are spotted with irregular white 
marks that rather enhance the rest of 
the body. Underneath he is like glow- 
ing copper. His name declares that he 
is at hqme in your choice roses, and 
when you search in the very hearts of 
them, and see the damage he has done, 
you will forget his beauty in thinking of 
his evil ways. The fruit farmer is no 
more fond of the rose beetle than the 
gardener, for it eats the blossom which 
produces the fruit. 


The Asparagus Pest 

The other mischief-maker is the as-. 
paragus beetle, a handsome-enough 
fellow, with his dark green wing-cases 
marked with yellowish white spots, his 
bluish-green head, and blood-red thorax. 
On the feathery branches of the plant 
from which he takes his name he cer- 
tainly looks very attractive, but from 
the spindle-shaped eggs which the 
female lays emerge grubs that do im- 
mense damage in the aspagagus beds. 
All through the summer the creature 
may be found in all its stages from the 
egg to the perfect beetle. 

The dagger moth and silver Y moth 
are both on the wing now, and the eyed 
hawk moth, one of the mdst striking of 
the hawk moth family, is getting com- 
mon in the South of England. The large 
eye-spots on the rosy-red hind wings 
make it easy to identify. 


Turtle Dove’s Eggs 

_ In birdland the young redstarts and 
greenfinches are fledged, the partridges 
are hatching out, and the turtle-dove 
has laid her two creamy white eggs in 
the nest of twigs and sticks which she 
built in a small tree or hawthorn-bush. 

With a few days of bright, warm sun- 
shine strawberries should be ripe; and 
among wild flowers we may look out for 
creeping cinquefoil, henbane, mare’s- 
tail, melelot, musk, milk, and marsh 
thistles, chamomile, good King Henry, 
meadow cranesbill, sweet-william,* corn 
cockle, forget-me-not, sweet briar, bee 
orchis, black knapwced, and_viper’s 
bugloss, Cc. R. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 
Plant out celeriac in rich, sandy soil 
and make successive sowings of mustard 
and cress, kidney beans, and spinach. 
Sow or plant out cucumbers on ridges 
for pickling. Transplant leeks. Continue 
sowing and planting out lettuce, water- 
ing frequently in dry weather, and tie 
up plants for blanching as required. 
Stake plants in the flower borders that 
need it, and thin out annuals as they 
become large enough. Keep the grass cut 
short and see that neatness prevails 
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STORY 


It is 300 years since the English and 
Dutch Governments began to 
dispute 4s to which country should 
have sovereignty over the Arctic Islands 
of Spitsbergen, and today they are 
Instead of coming 
nearer a settlement the matter has 


the 


still disputing. 


become. more complicated than ever, 


for the Norwegians have also put 


forward a claim to this territory, and 
the Americans have claims which will 
have to be heard. 


At last there is a prospect of the matter 
being settled, for it will probably be 
referred to the League of Nations. 


The first discoverers of Spitsbergen 
were doubtless the old Vikings, the 
brothers of the men who visited America 
500 years before Columbus set foot 
upon its shore. So far as the modern 
nations are concerned, however, the 
Dutchman, Barents, was the first to 
sight the islands in 1596. But he 
passed on without exploring, and it 
was the Englishman, Henry Hudson, 
who’ first landed there in 1607. He 
came back and gave. such a glowing 
account of the immense numbers of 
seal about the coast, that several ex- 
peditions were sent out. Soon the 
Dutch heard of the profitable hunting 


to be obtained in the islands, and they, | old question—who owns Spitsbergen ? 


OF THE ARCTIC NO MAN'S LAND |’ WHY DO WE GO 


too, sent expeditions, and in the end 
England and Holland were at logger- 
heads as to who should own the islands. 
The .Dutch claimed them because 
Barents had first discovered them. 
The English claimed them because 
Hudson was the first to explore them 
and to start the hunting. . 

As the diplomats could not settle th 
question the hunters took matters into 
their own hands and tried to drive each 
other away by force. Then, ta make 
matters worse, the King of Denmark 
claimed the islands, for, he said, by old 
tradition the King of Denmark is lord 
of all the Arctic Ocean. 

At the end of last century the dispute 
became fiercer, for large deposits of iron 
and coal were found, as well as marble 
and asbestos, and each nation became 
more e@ger than ever to secure what 
might prove to be territory of huge 
wealth and importance. 

In 1914 delegates sat at Christiania 
to discuss the question of Spitsbergen, 
and devise some government for this 
No-man’s-land”of the Arctic, but the 
war broke out and the conference was 
abandoned. 

Now there are British, Norwegian, 
and American companies working the 
coal, and the promoters of these enter- 
prises are pressing for a settlement of the 


TO SLEEP ? 


Shutting Out the World 
from the Body 


TORRENT OF MESSAGES ALWAYS 
POURING IN 


From a Professor's Chair 


Blessed be the man, said Sancho 
Panza, who invented sleep, and every- 
one says Amen. 

But what makes us go to sleep ? 
To get rest and refreshment, of course : 
the need for making good wear and 
tear, and for giving the changes that 
are always trying to keep us young a 
chance against those that are always 
tending to make us old. That is all 
good sense; but what is it inside our 
bodies that makes us go to sleep ? 

It may be said that we are creatures 
of habit, and the body very readily 
gets into the way of being rhythmic, of 
being hungry at a certain time, waking 
up at a particular hour, and going to 
sleep regularly. There are small green 
worms called convolutas which come 
up on the sand of the sea-shore when 
the tide goes out; and this habit is so 
engraved in them that they will con- 
tinue for days coming up at the proper. 
time even when confined in an aquarium 


How MUSIC PUTS SOLDIERS OUT OF STEP 


While the United States-were training 
their citizens to take part in the war, 
there was an account, in rhyme, of a 
little boy who went to see his father 
being drilled in one of the recruiting 
camps. He came back full of his 
experiences, and told his sister how 


The sergeant he cried ‘“‘ Hep! ” 
And ail the men but father 
Were marching out of step. 


As a matter of fact, even better- 
trained soldiers than father get out of 
step, and they do so under rather 
peculiar and unexpected conditions— 
when they are following the beat of the 


drum. 

Soldiers, when they are very fatigued, 
or are travelling to or from the front 
line over rough roads, seldom keep step, 
but that is not at all the sort of mis- 
timing that we mean. Suppose a long 
column of soldiers is marching to the 
time set by the beat of a drum, or by 
the repeated beat of any musical 
instrument. The soldier next to the 
drummer follows the drum-beat exactly. 
But sound travels at the rate of 1060 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


The universe moves to order 
likeaclock. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
\ at London Bridge, ever they 
y) come and ever they go, while 

nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week's time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, June 15. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Sunrise .. 4.44am. 4.44am. 4.44 a.m. 
Sunset -- 9.16 p.m. 9.17 p.m. ‘9.18 p.m. 
Moonrise ..10.28 p.m. 11.25 p.m. 12.10 a.m. 
Moonset '.. 7.29 a.m. 9.49 a.m. 12.16 p.m. 
High Tide.. 44p.m. 5.10p.m. 7.11 p.m. 


Moonset : Black figures indicate next morning. 


Sunday Tuesday 

Other Worlds. Venus is high up in the 

West and is approaching Saturn, which is in 

the South West. Jupiter can be seen low 
down in the West at twilight. 


In ofder to do anything worth doing, we must 
not stand shivering on the bank, but jump in 
and seramble through as well as we can. 


Song with Music Next Week 


where there is, of course, no tide. 

This is one of the ways of living crea- 
tures, to become like wound-up clocks ; 
and this has something to do with our 
going ta sleep. But it is only a little 
bit of the story. . 

Why We Darken Bedrooms 


When we are ill, and it is very im- 
portant that we should sleep, the room 
is darkened and everything is kept as 
quiet as possible. This is not with the 
idea of making our sen suppose it 1s 
night ; the reason is much deeper. 

For one of the reasons why we kec) 
wide-awake is that there is always 
pouring into us a torrent of messages 
from the outer world, through all the 
gateways of the senses—cyes and 
ears, nose and skin—and these messages, 
like telephone-calls, keep us on the 
alert. If all these calls could be stopped 
we should probably go to sleep at once. 

Some dull people, who do not get 
many messages from outside, go to 
sleep very easily; but by following out 
this idea we understand what Professor 
Bergson meant when he said that we 
never go to sleep if we are more interested 
in anything else than going to sleep. 

New Theory of Sleep 

There have been very many theories 
of why we gotosleep. One that long held 
the field was that when nerve-cells m the 
brain get fatigued with work or worry 
they contract a little, and their delicate 
linkages with their, next-door neigh- 
bours are uncoupled, which is like 
breaking the circuit in an_ electric 
installation. But the favourite theory 
now is that sleep is a slight poisoning, 
similar to the poisoning of fatigue. 

The slight poisoning that sends us to 
sleep saves us from over-fatigue. 

What has been proved is that the 
body of a man suffering from lack of 
sleep contains a poison which, if in- 
jected into another man, produces an 
overpowering sleepiness, and in sleep 
the poison is got rid of. A very im- 
portant practical rule is that if we are 
not sleeping well we should secure more 
open air, more exercise, a simple diet, 
and moderation in all things. ° J. A. T. 


feet a second, or 265. feet in a quarter 
of a second, so that a soldier 2065 fect 
away from the drum hears the beat 
a quarter of a second late: 

Now, soldiers march at the rate of 120 
steps a minute, or two steps a second, 
or half a step in a quarter of a second. 
Consequently the soldier who hears the 
beat of a drum a quarter of a second 
late falls half a step behind. In 
other words, he has his foot in the air 
while the man next the drum has his 
foot on the ground. If you look at a 
long column of soldiers on the march 
you will be able to see the feet of the 
men striking the ground in receding 
waves as the sound passes down the 
line. At 265 feet away they are out 
of step; at 530 feet away they are in 
step with the two leading files again. 
But the oddest thing of all is that if the 
music :stops, the soldiers, after two or 
three seconds of shuffling, get all into 
step together! They will continue to 
march in step without the music, as if 
some power and kept them together ; 
but when the band begins again, they 
once more lose ‘this perfect ' unison. 


ICI 


foe: Ae 


‘La cheminée’ Le ra. 


Le pain 


_La tasse ‘Le chat’ 


La fumée sort par la cheminée. 
Qt fait le vin avec le raisin. : 
Jules a perdu ia clef de sa malle. 


Puis-je vous offrir une tasge de thé ? 
Le chat a bu tout le lait. — . 
Nous avons donné du pain au mendiant. 


UN HEROS | 

Un soldat blessé se trouvait 4 l’'am- 
bulance lorsque, tout a coup, il entendit 
‘sonner Ja charge. Il se précipita hors 
de la voiture. 

‘' Ot vas-tu ?” lui cria un canmarade. 

f Au front!” répondit le soldat. 

** Mais fu es blessé mortellement ! ” 

-“ Jaime mieux mourir sur le champ 
dé bataille qu’a l’ambulance,” repartit 
Ié héros, 

Et il disparut. 


NOT SO MANY BAD PEOPLE 


The smaller number of people in 
English prisons is very striking. Twelve 
years ago the number in penal servitude 
was 2914 men and 124 women, In 
April this year the numbers were 1361 
men and go women. Ig local prisons 
the numbers twelve years agO were 
17,294 men and 2652 women; now the 


numbers are-§568 and 11455 


Io 


What Has Happened 
A brief synopsis of what has hap- 
fened appeared in last week's issue. 


CHAPTER 31 

The Signal is Given 
“You will strip to the skin, bathe 
yourself in the fluid in this bath, 
then wait until you are dry and 
dress yourself in these garments,” 
said Hymer to Martin. ‘* When 
, you are dressed, and just before 
the door opens, you will step 
upon this stone which you see is 
covered with a grey powder. Rub 
your feet thoroughly in the powder, 
so that the soles are completely 
covered with it. Then come forth, 

and fullow the path, 


“Be not afraid,” 
gravely. 

Before Martin could say a word, 
lic had passed out throvgh a door 
at the back of the room of prepara- 
tion, and Martin was left alone. 


To say that Martin was happy or 
comfortable would be stretching 
the truth dangerously. His heart 
was thumping, and he had a nasty 
sinking feeling at the pit of the 
:tomach. 


Little wonder, for the small 
dressing-room in which he stood 
was filled with the deep droning of 
the fire fountain, and the solid 
ground beneath him vibrated under 
its rushing tide of firc. ; 


Around the flame spout-—Akon 
had shown it to him on the previous 
evening—at a distance of no more 
than ten or a dozen yards, ran a 
raised pathway of stone; and the 
nature of the ordeal was that he 
had to tread this path, making a 
complete circle of the fire. ; 


How such a thing was possible, 
how he* could accomplish such a 
teat and live, was beyond Martin’s 
understanding. Talk of a burning, 
fiery furnace—why, the heat at such 
close range would. scorch the very 
flesh from his bones. 


Yes, he was badly scared, yct, 
with the inborn pluck which was 
his, he had no thought of trying to 
escape the ordeal. To attempt it 
was the only way of saving Akon 
and his father from the fury of 
(dan. If he failed, well, then, he 
was dead, but at any rate he would 
have died with the feeling that he 
had done his duty; if by any 
miracle he succeeded, then the 
whole case was changed. The half- 
savage Lemurians would turn upon 
Qdan, and the revolution would be 
at an end. 


These were the thoughts that 
passed through -his mind as_ he 
proceeded to follow out the chief 
priest’s instructions. He stripped 
oft his drill jacket and breeches, his 
boots and puttees, and all his Eng- 
lish clothes. As he laid them over 
the back of a bench he wondered 
grimly if he would ever wear them 
again. Then he got into the great 
stone bath filled with clear, cool 
water which had a curious silky 
feel, and a peculiar but not un- 
vleasant odour. When he got out 
his skin prickled slightly and had 
a strangely soft feel. It was no 
hardship to wait until he was dry, 
for the place was almost uncom- 
furtably warm. ; 


The clothes which Hymer had 
i-ft him were of a white material, 
resembling wool, but very thick 
und. heavy. The outer garment 
was like a dressing-gown, belted at 
the waist, and coming down to his 
ankles. There was a turban-like 
head-dress. Examining the stuff, 
Martin made up his mind that it was 
probably made of asbestos fibre, and 
therefore fireproof. It was quite 
clear that the priest was doing his 

. best for him; vet, even so, Martin 


he added 


ABOY’S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISLAND 


Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


felt that no precautions could save 
him from the effects of that terrific, 
furnace-like heat. 


He had just got into the dress 
when the inner door opened and 
Prince Akon entered. His fore- 
head was knitted, and his brilliant 
blue eyes were full of anxiety. 


Striding forward, he took Martin 
by both hands. 


“My friend,” he said sharply, 
“you must not do this thing. 
Take your pistol, and I will take 
my sword. With our men who are 
still faithful, we will fall upon Odan 
and slay him.” 


Martin looked up and = smiled. 
Then he shook his head. 


“ Akon, you are one of the best,” 
he said, ‘‘ but you know as well as 
I do that it won’t work. Odan’s 
taking jolly good care that we don’t 
try any little surprise of that sort. 
It would only mean that the whole 
lot of us, including your father, 
would be wiped out. No; I'm 
trusting Hymer, and I'm going 
through with it.” 

Akon paused. He scemed_ to 
have some difficulty in speaking. 

“You are very brave,” he said 
at last. ‘“ And as I see that your 
mind is made up, | will not argue 
more. But this I  promise—if 
harm comes to you, I myself will 
settle your debt. 1 will kill Odan.”’ 


“You'd much better sit tight 
and look after your father,” 
returned Martin. ‘ Once 1] am out 
of the way, Odan won't have any 
further cause for complaint. But, 
talking of debts, I want you to 
settle one or two of mine if you can 
possibly manage it---I mean, in case 
I am not able to do it mysclf. Will 
you ? 77s 

“Yell me,” replied Akon simply. 

“In the first place,’’ said Martin, 
“ ] want you to get news to the 
Professor, and if possible send my 
fiying-boat back to him.” 


"Tt shall be done,”’ said Akon, 
“if Tam alive to do it.” 


Martin laughed. 


“You can't do it if you’re dead. 
‘That’s a sure thing. And now for 
the other business. You seem to 
have lots of gold here?” 


“Next to tin and copper, it is 
our most plentiful metal,” agreed 
Akon. ‘ But of what use is gold 
to you?” 

“None to me, personally. But 
it’s worth a lot in my country. We 
use it for money, as I have told you 
before. Can you spare some?” 

‘“A hundred men’s load, if you 
so desire.”’ 

‘ Bless you, two or three will be 
enough. Now see here. My father 
died owing moncy. It was not his 
fault, but I want to pay it and so 
clear his memory. Now, on_ this 
paper I have written down the 
name of the man who will pay these 
debts for me. He is our man of 
law in England. Give the gold and 
this paper to the Professor: and I 
know that he will manage the busi- 
ness for me if he ever gets back 
home again.” 

“It shall be done,” repeated 
Akon; and as he spoke the deep 
thunder of a metal gong rose above 
the shrill whistle of the fire fountain. 
He started up. 

“That is the signal! ’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ The door is about to 
open.” 

“Then I must rub my feet in 
this powder,” said Martin quickly ; 
and, springing on the stone, he 
proceeded to do so. 

Next moment the outer door, 
worked by invisible levers, swung 
slowly open. 


The Children’s Newspaper 


CHAPTER 32 


The Ordeal by Fire 


One last grip of Akon’s hand, 
then Martin stepped out into 
the arena. A path, white and 
smooth like’ the one which circled 
the gas geyser, led straight from the 
door. For a moment Martin 
paused and glanced around him. 


Now he became aware that there 
were no fewer than three separate 
galleries surrounding the immense 
circle, and that each of these was 
packed almost to suffocation. There 
were many thousands of people 
both brown skinned and white, but 
the brown men were much more 
numerous. And all these thousands 
of pairs of eyes were centred upon 
the English boy who stood alone, 
robed in white, on the pathway 
beneath them. 


Not a sound did they make. 
The hrfsh was broken only by the 
steady blast of the gas fountain 
in the centre. Seen from below, 
this spout of fire was even more 
terrible and impressive than as 
Martin had first seen it from above. 
The shaft from which it rose 
seemed to be about two feet across; 
and close to the ground the pressure 
was so great that the flame was 
invisible. It appeared first at 
about a man’s height from the 
yround, and here it was blue and 
almost transparent. Higher up it 
broadened and turned yellow, and 
from that white, until, near its 
towering summit, it was a great 
umbrella-like shape of incandes- 
cent gas. 


As it happened the day was over- 
cast, a rare thing in that part of the 
world, and against the canopy of dull 
cloud overhead the flame gleamed 
with intolerable brilliance, throw- 
ing up into strongest relief all those 
thousands of strained faces that 
lined the tiers of galleries. 


Two faces in all that crowd 
Martin glimpsed as he looked 
swiftly round. One was the King’s, 
grave yet splendid under its thick 
thatch of silver hair; the other 
Odan’s. The King sat upon a 
raised seat on the north side of 
the highest gallery; Odan in a 
great chair, exactly opposite. And 
Odan’s fierce eyes gleamed with a 
savage delight which filled Martin 
with sudden remorse that he had not 
taken his chance on the previous 
day, and killed the evil beast. 


All this he took in within a few 
seconds. Then, with head erect, he 
walked steadily along the path. 


At every step the heat increased. 
Before he was half-way across the 
space separating him from the fire 
fountain it had become almost 
intolerable. It was upon his face 
that he felt the worst of it. The 
clothes with which Hymer had 
provided him were clearly made of 
a non-conducting substance. They 
protected his body completely. 
With a guick movement he pulled 
his headdress more closcly over his 
face, and moved on. 


Now he was within thirty paces 


‘of the’ flame, and it took every 


ounce of will-power and’ resolution 
he possessed to keep going. If it 


’were like this now, what would it 


be by the time he reached the path 


itself? Could flesh 
carry him so far ? 


His head spun, his pace slack- 
ened in spite of himself. All that 
he was conscious of was the hideous 
roaring of the flame and the in- 
tolerable heat which beat upon 
him. He was in such torture that 
the mad idea came upon him to 
rush forward, hurl himself into the 
flame itself, and so end his pain. 

Five steps more, and his senses 
were rapidly leaving him. Then— 
was he dreaming or was it really 
true ?—the mighty pillar of flame 
seemed to flicker like a candle in a 
draught. The deep-toned whistle 
was cut short, and before his 
astonished eyes the whole thing 
went out like a blown candle. 

For an instant Martin was unable 
to trust his senses, He stood per- 
fectly still, Then like a flash it 
came to him that this might be 
only a temporary respite, and that 
if he did not hurry the flame might 
burst out again. 

On he went, reached the white 
circle, and with long but pitas 
strides marched round it. Thoug 
the stone was almost red-hot 
beneath him he hardly noticed it. 
In some strange way the powder 
saved his skin from buming. He 
completed the circle, turned 
deliberately, and marched back 
towards the edge of the arena amid 
a_ silence that was like death. 
Hardly was he half-way bac 
before, with a screech like a 
hundred steam whistles, the pent- 
up gas broke loose again, and the 
flame went soaring to the skies. 

But loud as its roar, i¢ was 
nothing to the thunder of shouting 
which burst from ten thousand 
throats, and sent echoes crashing 
to and fro across the vast arena. 

Martin paid no attention. Now 
that the strain was over, he began 
to feel how terrible it had been. 
He was sick and giddy, and his 
one idea was to reach the dressing- 
room before he collapsed. 

As he got to the door he felt 
himself staggering, but before he 
fell Akon’s strong arms_ seized 
him, and the splendid young Norse- 
man set him gently in a chair and 
put a cup to his lips. 

What it contained Martin did not 
know, but it was exquisitely cool 
and fresh, and must have been a 
strong tonic into the bargain, for 
he felt new life flowing in his veins. 

“ Is—is it all right ?’’ he panted 
out. 

“You did splendidly,” Akon 
told him. ‘' Even the flame could 
not destroy one so brave as you.” 

‘‘ Nonsense! ’’ said Martin pet- 
tishly. ‘“‘ Who was it -that turned 
the tap off just at the right 
moment?” | : 

Akon gazed at him blankly; and 
it came to Martin, with a strange 
shock, that the prince actually 
believed a miracle had happened. 

He changed the subject quickly. 

“Now I hope they'll Iet me go 
home,” he said. 

Akon looked at him gravely. 

“T fear not,’’ he answered. 
“Listen to them shouting! They 
are crying for you to be their 
leader in place of Odan.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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NEWSPAPER NOTES AND QUERIES” 


What are Excess Profits? If 
during the war a business made 
more profit than before the war, 
a percentage of the increase in 
profits (80 per cent.) was paid 
to the Government as a war- 
tax. The percentage is now 
reduced to 40. 


What is Extradition? Extra- 
dition is. the surrender of some- 
one who has fled from another 
country after breaking its laws, 
and is given back for punish- 
ment by the country in which 
he took refuge. The offences 
for which extradition will be 
allowed are yee between 
countries. ‘t does not follow 


that the crime of one country | to one or two lives 


will be considered crime in 
another country. Vor example, 
political oftences are not classed 
as crimes in England, and 
fugitive politicians are not given 
up unless violence is proved 
against them. 


; June 
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Five-Minute Story 


THE HAVEN 


Years ago there was a farmer's 
wife living on Dartmoor, but she 
found no joy in that sweet 
heathery land, for the great 
prison of Dartmoor over. 
shadowed her thoughts as well 
as her home. 

She fretted her heart away for 
the prisoners, and whenever the 
guns went off, telling the folk a 
prisoner had escaped, she cried: 

“ Thank God ! for prison isn't 
the way to turn their hearts, 
poor creatures !”” 

But when she was pitiful her 
husband became angry, saying : 


“You'll be hiding them next! 
And look you here, my lass, if 
you do, you'll be finding your. 
self up yonder in the prison too: 
and mine won't be the hand to 
save you—/'s not one to wanr 
to sce thieves and the like 
wandering over Dartymoor.” 

Then his wife would be wisely 
silent; but her heart was sore 
for the poor fugitive, and though 
she was a timid woman she made 
very brave plans. 

Every night—when news was 
abroad that a _ prisoner had 
escaped--she waited patiently 
until the little maid had climbed 
the stairs to her bed in the attic, 
and the farmer had smoked his 
last pipe. ‘Then, when he, tov, 
had disappeared up the wooden 
stairs, to sleep like a log until 
the old cuckoo clock struck five 
the next morning, she made her 
preparations. = 

First, she made up the fire and 
set a pan of broth to simmer on 
the hob. Then, moving softly, 
she drew up a chair and laid 
across it a complete set of her 
husband's old clothes. Ah! the 
farmer would never have snored 
so peacefully if he had knowa: 

She put boots and socks, tov, 
and an old slouch hat, and bread 
and meat in the overcoat pocket, 
and on it all she pinned a little 
note saving, ‘‘ You're welcome to 
everything, poor soul.’’ Then 
she unlatched the window and 
set a tiny light in it, locked the 
kitchen-door firmly from the 
outside, and crept up to bed. 

It was a wild, daring thing to 
do; but it was the only way this 
kind-hearted woman could g0 
to her warm bed with a clear 
conscience. 

She was always down first in 
the morning, and twice, during 
all the years she prepared for 
some unknown fugitive, she 
{found her little offerings gone. 

and each time a tiny hurticé 

note expressed eternal gratitude 
to her. 

“Well any way, you were 4 

| kind, good creature,” said one t 

| whom the farmer's wife con- 

jfessed her daring deed, wheit 


What are Hereditary Titles ?} years had passed by and she was 
Hereditary titles are such aS} an old, old lady. 


descend to a snecession of heirs, 
and so are kept alive until the 
line of heirs dies out. They are 


different in this from the titles | 


held by knignts, law lords, and 
bishops, which cease with the 
death of the first holder, and 


| stingy 


“Ah, my dear, but I was 4 
one!” cried the old 
woman. “ And many a wakelul 
night it’s given me to think that 
not once in ali those years 

ever have the thought to put + 


from titles restricted by patent{much as a penny-piece in th 


| poor creatures’ pockets!" | 
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Dr. MERRYMAN 


The inspector was visiting a 
country school. He was asking 
some of the children questions. 
After a while he said to a junior 
class: 

“Now I want somecne to ask 
me a question that I can’t answer.” 
' Sraall boy: “ Please, sir, if you 
were stuck in a pool of mud up to 
your neck, and a brick was thrown 
at vour head, would you duck ? ”’ 


3 ] ic) 


reproductions. Take 


face and secure with drawi 


clear in the sketch. Place a 


ink works through the holes. 


hand. 
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: Buried Plants 


Is Your Mame Here ? 


sentences : 


Was the wheel of the car rotten 
that it broke on the bump, road ? 

I think Tokio akin to many 
towns in Korea and China. 

During the war, at night shades 
had to be put over all lights. 


Mind the bec, child, or it will 


These pictures represent a boy's and a girl’s 


same. Do you keow what they are? : 
Answers next week surely sting you ! 
a a] g We shall have a row and perhaps 
Creditable Advice a sail on the river. Answers next week 


a (3) Oo 


Two boys had failed to do the 
tasks set them by their teacher, 
and so were kept in school during 
playtime and each made to write 
out his own name two hundred 
times. 

Both boys started on their task, 
but soon one of them stopped and 
burst into tears. 

‘What's the matter, Ebenezer? ”’ 
asked his teacher. 

“It’s not fair,” sobbed the boy. 
“His name's Jim Fry, and mine's 
Ebenezer O'Shaughnessy.” 

a] Go i] 

Familiar Proverbs Re-wriiten 
Birds of a feather flock together. 
Kindred ornithological specimens 

congregate unitedly. 

A cat may lool: at a king. 

A humble member of the feline 
tribe is not by-law forbidden to gaze 
upon the visage of the highest and 
most august membcr of the realm. 


” My son,”’ said old man Reddit, 
” Take this advice from me? 
The less you use your credit 
The better it wiH be.” 
a io) o 
Do You Live at Barnstaple ? 
Barnstaple comes from. an old 
English word meaning a market, 
and from the German stapel, 
meaning a pile of goods for sale, or 
a warehouse. 


a a 12] 


What 


Wrong in this Picture ? 


It's no use shuitine the stable-door 
after the horse is stolen. 


Useless it is to close the aperture 
left by the carpenter in the building 
in the mews after a period has 
elapsed since the noble gee-gee has 
departed. 

Q &) EJ 
An elephant bellowed, ‘' Hooray ! 
I am off to the jungle to-day. 
I have ticd a neat taz 
- To my best gladstone bag, 
And my truné, too, is labelled that 
way.” 
a 8) A 

" Jack,” said Winnie, “can you 
make a rhyme of two lines from the 
sentence ‘ ‘There was an old man 
and he was drowned in a pot’? 
You must not change the words or 
their position.” 

Jack thought for a long time and 
at last gave it up. 

“ Couldn't you do it like this?” 
said Winnie : 
“ There was an old man and he 

Was drowned in a P-O-T.” 

a io) o 

Why should you never tell secrets 
in a cornfield ? 

Because there are so many cars 
there. 


ly dr ething 
there. “What is if P 


Answer next week 
1] Q Q 


A monkey whose notions were new 
Once stiffened his tail with some 
glue. 
“Tt has long lecen my wish,” 
He exclaimed, ‘‘ to catch fish, 
And I think for a rod this will do.” 


ic} i} Oo 
Pin-Priek Pictures 


Here is an interesting way to 
produce a large number of pictures 
quickly. 

_ First make your pricker, which is 
a needle inserted in a penbolder or 
piece of wood. Now get a board 
any desired shape and size, and a 
wece of thick black cloth a little 
smaller than the board. A piece of 
ckth from an old suit will do 
famously. Have handy some draw- 
ing-pins and ordinary black ink. 


has p 
that sbeuld not 


Gg iD) QO 
ANSWER TO LAST WEEE’S PUZZLE 
The. Puzzle of the Squares 

The accompany- 
ing diagram 
shows the two 
squares that are 
left after remov- 
ing sixteen - 
matches 


Now draw or copy your sketch on 
thin but not common paper, or on 
tracing-paper. : 
When you have. done this, go 
over it with your pricker, making 
holes close together 1s shown in 
the sketch. This makes what is 
called a stencil, and any number 
of prints ,nay be taken from it. 


. 


Order Next Weck’s Now 


The Children’s Newspaper 


! @ One and One are Gwo—Chat’s for le and You 


It is quite simple to take these 
your cloth 
and thoroughly saturate it with ink, 
and lay the stencil flat on the sur- 
-pins. 
This arrangement is made quite 


of pore over the stencil, and rub 
it for a minute or two while the 


Once this is accomplished you 
can take a Jarge number of impres- 
sions by simply placing clean sheets 
of paper over the stencil and giving 
a rub or two with the palm of the 


The name of a plant or tree is 
concealed in each of the following 


q given me! Take it out this minute.” wccerge = he 


a 


The R.AF. on Parade The Incredible Boy 


; More than a century and a 
|}half ago a court musician of 
Salzburg one day found his little 
four-year-old son making ink- 
marks on a sheet of paper. 

“What are you doing?’ he 
asked, and the boy replied : 

“ Oh, I am composing a con- 
certo for the harpsichord!” 

The father, in great astonish- 
ment, asked to see it. It was 
a mass of smudges and blots, but 
the father could see that the 
music was real, and that it was 
composed aceording to the rules. 

‘' This is too difficult,”’ he said ; 
“no one could play it.” 

“Well,” answered the child. 
“it raust be practised. This is 
the way it goes.’’ And to the 
delight of his parent he seated 
himself at the harpsichord and 
played the composition through 
with perfect accuracy. 

It was rot his first com- 
position, for he had already 
composed pieces of music at a 
still earlier age; and we are not 
surprised he was called “ the 
incredible boy.” 

Qne evening a musical party 
was being held at his home, and 
a second violin player was 
wanted. The child begged his 
father to let him take the instru- 
ment, and he amazed every- 
one by playing the most intricate 
parts with absolute correctness, 
although he had never learned 
the mstrument. — 

It was naturally not long 
before his fame began to spread, 
and when he played before the 
Prince-Archbishop of Salzburg, 
so incredible did it seem that 
one so young could perform such 
feats that his age was doubted, 
and the records of his birth were 
looked up for confirmation. 

Later, he was taken to Vienna, 
where he played before the 
Emperor. The boy was no 
courtier, for when one of the 
Koval family played incorrectly 
he called out, “‘ You are playing 
out of tune.” 

His father took him round the 
capitals of Europe, and at nine 
he came to London, where he had 
a great reception, and composed 
several sonatas. In _ passing 
through Heidelberg he had 

yed on the great organ there 
so wonderfully that the autho- 
rities had his name inscribed on 
the instrument, 

He married, and was very 
happy, though his wife was a 
muddler, and he was always in 
money difficulties. One day a 
mysterious visitor called upon 
him and asked him to cém a 


} 
| 


=; 
ng, my men? 


Uruerly Umieer : “Have you preened your feathers this morni 


The Scarecrow 

“ The birds are eating my peas,” complained Father Jacko. 
“It’s too bad of the little beggars, after all the trouble I’ve 
taken.” 

“What you want is a scarecrow,” said Jacko, “ to frighten 
them away.” 

‘A very good idea,” agreed his mother. “I'll find an old 
suit of your father’s, and you can stuff it with paper and set it 
up in the garden.” 

So directly after breakfast Jacko got the suit and set to work. 
He sat on the step at the kitchen door, and whistled as he worked. 

Presently his mother came downstairs with her hat on. 
She was going to market. And Jacko knew just what she would 
do. She would take down a big fish basket from behind the kit- 
chen door, fasten ft across her shoulders, and pop Baby Jacko 
in it. She always took the baby to market hke that. 
‘Good-bye, Jacko,” she said, as she went out. And then 


something took her attention, and she stopped a moment and | requiem mass. He but 
turned her head away. it preyed on his mind, and he de- 
Quick as lightning Jacko snatched the baby out of the basket— a eae yee 
and put the scarecrow in his. place. his oan fanerst: 
Mother Jacko moved on again, and as she walked the scarecrow | He grew depres- 


tumbled forward and flopped against her head. sed, took to his 


She thought it was Baby hugging her, so she put up her hand, 
and said: ‘‘ Does the darling want to kiss his mammy ?” 

And then she looked up, and saw the great ugly thing bobbing 
over her shoulder, and screamed. we. he 

“ Tt’s the old scarecrow,” cried Baby, enjoying the fun. “ Jacko 
put it there.” , o 

“You bad boy,” said his mother. 


“ What a fright you have 


' 


paper grows out of My Magazine. the m 
My Magazine grew out of the Childre 
Encyclopedia, the greatest book for children in the world 
@ appears on the 15th of each month, and the Editor 
Arthur Mee. Fleotw ay House. Farringdon St 


GREAT OIL DISCOVERY. 


Lord Cowdray, whose faith in the oil 
well has been splendidly justified 


A policeman takes Hawker 
charge—How he escaped the crowd 


Oil spouting from a well at the rate of 
over 40,000 barrels per day in California 


JAVA VOLCANOES. 


Boring for oji on a winter’s day in Derbyshire 


The boring 


is now over 3000 fest deep 


Yostage of the Children’s N rd 
postal subscription is Ss. 8d. Fears Powiat ‘ai 


aby 


monthly companion, My Magazine, ig: 


138. ; 


elsewhere, 138. 6d. In South Africa ee: ies 
ions must go through the agents given tacest 


The first volunteer for the. 
to Australia —Lieutenant 


A good catch —A onde 
in. Kensington Gardens 


Pumping up oi}! through an iron pips 
which may be half a mile deep. 
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A DYING MAN’S 
CHIVALRY 
STORIES TO REMEMBER 


Man Who Fell Down a Pitshatt 
AND THOUGHT OF HIS MATES | 


or: . ra a s | 
That is a fine story of the dying man | 
be = . | 


who remembered to do an act of chivalry 
as he was leaving the world. 


He was Sir Victor Buxton, who has | 
just died at Epping from the results of ! 
He left the } 


an accident in his motor-car. 
mechanic’s seat to get into another, and 
fell out, breaking his leg. ‘The leg was 


he lay dying he remembered that his 
new chauffeur might be misjudged, and 
he wrote this note: 

“ Bellingham, you helped me 
last night, and lam much obliged to you 
and others who brought me in so care- 
fully. The accident was no fault of 
yours. Thanking you, T. &.V. Buxton,” | 

Courage of Ordinary Men 


a dying 


This chivalrous thought of 
man brings to mind a story told some } 
years ago in My Magazine, a story of one | 
of those great-hearted, ordinary men 
who work our mines or drive our trains 


or stoke our ships or plough our fields. 
re is ina multitude of them, 
as true and generous and ready as the | 
courage of the battlefield. 


The man who told this story 


asked to say which was the most trying 


moment le had known in his mining | 


life, and this is what he said 


“There is no more danecrous part | 
of mining than sinking the shaft. If 
vou are working at the bottom and any- 
thing fails there is not much chance of 
eaca pr My brother Elijah, Sam 
Brooks, and Nat Webster were sinking 
ashaft, The propercageand machinery | 
had not vet been put down, so we had 
to be hauled up two at a time in th 
bucket, and getting out at the top was | 
dangerous. A slip at the top, or a false 
swing of the bucket, was certain death 


| 
i= 
| 
| 


| 


amputated, and Sir Victor died, but as | 


well 


Look Out! 

“On this day Elijah and Nat Webster 
went first. They had reached the bank, 
and we were preparing for the bucket, 
which was to come down again for us, 
svhen we heard a loud, sudden: shout, 
Look out! and we felt that somebody 
was falling down the pit. Both of us 
squeezed flat against the side, and knew 
that in a moment or two the falling-man 
would be dead, if we were not. 

“You can think a great deal in a 
sccond or two, and my one thought was, 
‘Is it Elijah or Nat?’ It was Nat. 
He was killed at our feet, and with his 
last words had shouted to warn us. 

“ The seconds of that fall were the 
most terrible I have ever known, and we 
were all unnerved. You see, Nat was 
my triend, and Elijah my brother, and I 
knew it must be one of them.” 

Could anything be more chivalrous 
and dramatic than that last shout Look 
ent? And he was just an ordinary man. 


THOUSAND-YEAR-OLD EMPIRE 
Antony Chimpanzee is Dead 


EDITED BY ARTHUR MEE 


LIFE AND DEATH OF ANTONY CHIMPANZEE 


A great chimpanzee has just died _in 
England, Antony of Cannock Chase. He 
died after a prosperous life, having lived 
entirely without artificial heat.  ~ 

Everything about Antony. was re- 
markable. When he arrived from the 
West Coast of Africa as a baby he 
was bonght by Dr. K.° Butter, of 
Cannock. Chase, a very healthy but cold 
and windy spot, quite unlike moist 
and sultry Sicrra Leone, where Antony 
came from. Usually people try to give 
such monkeys’ an atmosphere similar 
to that into which they were born, but 
the doctor believed in fresh air for 
animals as well as men, and put his pet 
into a brick shed facing the south, with 
plenty of straw to be snug in, and ropes 
and poles to play on, and Antony grew 
to be 84 lbs., and as strong as a man. 

He was never ill or peevish, and at 
ten years old was as fond of a romp as 


anyone. -How happy he was when he 
could pull down the perches that ran 
round-the cage, or pinch the dog’s tail ! 
As‘ for -hurting the dog, he would not 
have done it for worlds, and monkey 


‘and dog spent hours together in play. 


Of course, such a monkey was not 
kept locked up always. A romp with his 
master ‘was the greatest fun of all. 
What fun it was to use the watering- 
can or to play ball on the lawn! 


. Everything monkeys eat he enjoyed. 
Grapes he loved, and sweets and toffee. 
It would all have killed most of the 
coddled chimpanzees, but did no harm 
to this strong and healthy creature. 


Antony died not long ago of dysentery, 
after living eight years without artificial 
heat, and as the first chimpanzee who 
did that in this country he remains an 
object lesson to all zoological gardens. 
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T 
THE NONSENSE ABOUT 
JOANNA SOUTHCOTT 


Truth Abouta Mystery Box 


POOR SERVANT GIRL’S 
WILD RAVINGS 


There are people who will believe 
anything. Let us not marvel at thie 
credulity of untaught tribes who believe 
in witch-doctors, ‘prophets, and rain 
makers, or at Australian blacks who 
believe their children to embody the 
spirit of a tree or a stream ora rock 
We have now in England men and 
women not less stupid who are calling 
for a ‘‘ book of prophecies ’’ written by 
a poor, infatuated servant girl a hundred 
years ago. We are told that, in these 
difficult times, the ravings of this poor 
girl will put the troubled world right 

A book has been written and meetin 
have been held in which people have 
been’ crying out for the opening o: a 
box in which the prophecies of this poor 
The box 1 


girl are said to be sealed. 
supposed to be called for by the bishop 
at a time of national danger; and a 
speaker at a meeting said the bishops 
did call for the box, but did not comp!y 
with the conditions, asking for the box 
in March instead of in May. 


Who Was Joanna? 
It is all tremendous rubbish and 
nonsense, and the story is really sav 
Joanna Southcott lived from 1750 to 
1814, and was a good and faithful servant 
girl in all her situations. But she be 
came the victim of religious mani 
She took to writing what she called 
prophecies, and some people contrived 


| to make her strange, childish, ignorant 
| exercises appear to fit events which h 


actually happened. 

When she was 52 this poor womat 
declared herself to be inspired of God 
“The bride of the Lamb,” she called 
herself in her raving language, and sh« 
prophesied that a second Christ was to 
be born in 1814. There are always 
flocks of people who will believe any 
thing, however wild, and they were 
attracted and fascinated, and Joanna 
formed a more than nine days’ wonder 
in the sensational papers of the day. A 
crib costing £200 was actually made for 
the reception of the sacred infant, and 
over £100 was spent on spoons. 


"Folly Hard to Kill 


The poor Joanna herself was innocent 
and deluded, but her followers were 
hysterical and determined to see wonder= 
and miracles where no miracles were. 
Of course nothing happened. Joanna 
died, and was discredited with all her 
followers ; but there is nothing so hard 
to kill as folly and superstition, and 
faith in the half-witted servant girl lives 
on still today among a few unletterc! 
people. = 

There will always be people who 
belicve in Joanna Conithicott, but then, 
there will always be people who believe 
that the/earth is flat. uA. iB. 
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AEROPLANE HEARS | WHAT COMES FROM AN | PATHETIC 


SPEECH OF A 


4000 MILES 
Breakfast a Mile High 


BASKETS OF EGGS AND 
BAGS OF GOLD 


By our Aerial Correspondent 


Remarkable progress has been made 
with aeroplane wireless. The Handley 
Page machine now being assembled at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, for the flight 
across the Atlantic had an almost 
sensational experience while testing its 
wireless apparatus. Calls were picked 
up from German and Italian wireless 
stations at least 4000 miles away. A 
Handley Page at home has also been 
experimenting with wireless, and found 
that at 35 miles speech from the ‘plane 
was so clear that it could be heard with 
the receiver lying cn the table. 

BREAKFAST A MILE HIGH 

The proposed flying service between 
Belfast and Folkestone has again been 
successfully tested by a Handley Page 
aeroplane, with Rolls Royce engines of 
1600 horse power. Piloted by Mr. 
Clifford Prodger, the machine left Bel- 
fast at a quarter to six in the morning 
and arrived at Folkestone at noon, 
carrying five passengers and luggage. 

Cabin luxuries were pravided, break- 
fast being served between Carlisle and 
Harrogate, at a height of some 7000 
feet, with the machine singing along at 
foo miles an hour. 


THE ATLANTIC TIMETABLE 


It is interesting to put on record the 
exact timetable of the first flight across 
the Atlantic accomplished by _ the 
American N.C. 4 in two stages. Com- 
mander Read, having landed at the 
Azores and then at Portugal, came on 
to England, arriving at the historic 


spot in Plymouth where the Pilgrims |. 


set sail in 1620. The times were: 


Newfoundland to Azores 
1381 miles—15 hours 16 minutes. 


Azores to Portugal 
800 miles—- 9 hours 43 minutes. 


The Fiat Motor Car Company, of 
Turin, is building a machine for a flight 
across the Atlantic without any help 
from patrolling suriace craft. The Fiat 
Company has had several fine successes 
in long-distance flights. 

The new transatlantic Fiat machine 
is a large biplane with a metal fuselage, 
divided into watertight compartments 
and storing 660 gallons of fuel. In a 
torced descent the fuselage can be in- 
stantly emptied and made into a float. 
The Fiat will mount a single 12-cylinder 
engine of 700 horse-power, which obtains 
a long flying range by using all the 
cargo space for petrol and lubricating 
oil, and by extending the wings and 
watertighting the fuselage at some loss 
in speed and climbing power. 

EQQS FALL WITHOUT BREAKING 

While flying at a speed of 70 miles 
an hour over Atlantic City, an American 
airman pitched overboard a crate of 
eges. ‘There was no smash. The crate 
was attached to a new parachute, and 
came down 700 fect without a crack. 
I:verything in the parachuting mech- 
anism acted well and quickly; and the 
way in which the eggs landed without 
a jar shows that a man could have 
descended uninjured joo feet from an 
acroplane travelling at 7o miles an hour. 

AEROPLANE LOADED WITH GOLD 

While on a flight from Moscow to 
Budapest a Russian aeroplane had 
trouble with its engines in crossing the 
high barrier of the Transylvanian Alps. 


The airman was forced to descend, 
and when his. machine was. taken by 
ihe Rumanians it was found to be 
worth its weight in gold. It was 
loaded with bags of Russian and Austrian 
sold coins and banknotes, intended for 
the Bolsheviks in Hungary. Owing to 
the accident the money went to the 
Rumanian Army. EL W. - 


OIL SPRING 


Shall We Get Petrol in 
Derbyshire ? 


By Our Scientific Expert 


Lord Cowdray’s efforts to find oil in 
England have met with great success 
in one instance. What would the find- 
ing of oi] springs in England mean ? 

The oil spurting from below the earth 
is gencrally a mixture of several kinds 
of oil and spirit ; and until sufficient has 
been obtained for a thorough examina- 


tion it is impossible to say what its’ 


| 
value may be. 

‘Petrot, paraffin, ‘heavy oil, suitable 
for big oil-engines, lubricating oil, 
vaseline, and pitch, are the usual com- 
ponents of natural oil, but much 
depends on the proportions in which 
they are present; and the further 
question as to how much sulphur they 
contain is of vital importance. There 
are enormous quantitics of oil already 
in the country, mixed with shale, but 
the oil is so rich in sulphur that, in 
spite of determined efforts on the part 
of our foremost scientists, we. still 
cannot use it, except in the case of some 
of the Scottish shales. 

Petrol was looked upon as_ useless 
until the motor-car was invented, and 
millions upon millions of gallons were 
thrown away in America at one time! 
Now both petrol and paraffin are used 
for internal combustion engines, and 
the greatest interest centres upon how 
much of these will be contained in the 

| oil from. Lord Cowdray’s boring. 

| English oi! would be of inestimable 
‘value, because it would relieve us of 
the cost of freight, would give us new 
fuel which would eke out our coal 
supplies, and would lower the cost of 
transport of goods. TT. B. 


GREAT PICTURE ATLA 
OF THE WORLD 
New Work for Every School 


All the clocks in the world are wrong, 
we read in another column; so are 
nearly all the maps. The map of the 
world is being re-made, and nobody 
knows quite what it will look like 
when the Great Peace is really here. 

The map of the world that hangs on 
the wall of your schoolroom will cer- 
tainly be wrong. The Great War for a 
scrap of paper has made a scrap of 
)paper of our atlases. Its colours, its 
boundary lines, its capital towns, the 
very names of some of its countries, will 
not be there this time next year. 

In every home and in every school 
there should be a new atlas of the new 
world that is being mapped now, and 
the atlas is here. The first part will 
be on the bookstall next Friday, side 
by side with the Children’s Newspaper, 
and the whole world will admit that it 
is the most ingenious and attractive 
atlas ever made. te ; 

First World Air Atlas - 

It is being made now. Every one of 
its maps has been’ drawn. since the 
beginning of thewar- ‘That is quite éasy 
to see even if we had not been told, 
for the maps are new and up to date,; 
all the new railways are there, and we 
are to have all the air routes, which 
will be put into a world-atlas for the 
very first time. : 

But above all you will love this. atlas 
for the editor’s clever idea in giving us 
thousands of pictures of its towns and 
cities. Not only are there 400 maps 
but 4000 pictures, with an amazing 
amount of information about them all, 

There is, indeed, nothing like this 
atlas anywhere, and we shall all need 
it in the next few years when the Peace 
has put all our others out of date.> _ 
- Ask for Harmsworth's New Atlas. Price 
10d. Part1,June27, ..- - Je 


The Chil :ren's Newapaper 
bas the biggesi chi. dren’s 
circulation in the world 


1 to maintain. 


STATESMAN 
‘‘No Monarch Any More” 


Here is one of the most pathetic utterances 
of our time that will pass into the history books. 
It is from the Peace Conference speech of Dr. 
Renner, the Chancellor of the Austrian Repub- 
lic, which is all that is left of the thousand- 
year-old Empire of the Danube. 


The Danube Monarchy has ceased to 
exist; the 12thof November, 1918, may 
be considered the day of its death. 

From. this day on there was no mon- 
arch any more, nor a big Power over 
which he could hold his sway. There 
only remained eight nationalities, de- 
prived of any public organisation, and 
over-night they created their own 
Governments and their own armies. 

We are before you as one of the parts 
of the vanquished and fallen Empire. 
We ‘are well aware that our fate 1s 
resting in your hands. We hope and 
believe that the conscience of the world 
will not deny to our people the inalien- 
able right of self-determination. We 
trust the world’s common sense does 
not havein view our economic ruin. 

The destruction of the economic 
unit of the monarchy, the separation 
of our mountainous country from all 
its natural resources, has condemned 
us this last six months to privations 
which exceed by far the sufferings we 
endured in war-time ; but our people have 
displayed discipline, patient endurance, 
and good judgment. 

Our new Republic did nof stain with 
blood her revolution. She has proved 
to be a mainstay of peaceful and organ- 
ised social development in Central 
Europe. This attitude she will continue 
We know that we have 
to receive Peace from your hands; we 
pray for a decision which will ensure for 
all time our national and economic life. 


SHELLS FOR THE FARMER 
Feeding the Earth with 
Dynamite 

The havoc played with the soil 
during the war by high explosive shells 
has brought into prominence the dis- 
covery. that explosives are very useful 
for fertilising the soil. _ 

The explosion breaks up the ground 


to a ‘much greater depth than any 
ordinary agricultural instrument can 


do, while the nitrogen products of the 


explosive supply the very food the soil 
requires in order to increase its fertility. 
In fact, cartridges containing fertiliser 
and dynamite have actually been ex- 
at in soil to énrich it, and the result 

been to increase the fruit crops of 
orchards and make “ sick”’ trees flourish. 

So it may happen that when new 
orchards replace the devastated parts 
of France an increased fertility and 
better crops of fruit will by degrees 
partly make up- for the awful lesses 
caused by the war, and that-we shall 
go.on making explosive shells, perhaps 
of a modified type, to work on ‘the soil 
at a depth of 48 to 54 inches, as this 
has been found the most suitable depth 
at which to work. 

Dynamite contains two of the most 
important and active fertilising agents, 
sulphur and nitrogen, and the fissures 
made in the ground by its explosion 
allow the pure air from above to purify 
the lower soil. : 


A WASP’S STRONGHOLD 

A wasp’s nest, eight inches in diameter, 
has been found to contain an adult 
population of 417 workers and the 
queen wasp. The six cell flats con- 
tained 1159 eggs, 1216 larvae, and 1076 
pupae, all of the first brood ; 288 eggs, 
248 larvae, and 144 pupae of the second 
brood ; and 42 eggs,’ 30 larvae, and 14 
pupae of the third. The living total, 
which only represented the least active 
half of the wasp season, was thus 4034 


| GOVERNMENT COLUMN 


A Million Lost Pigs 
TRAVELLING CHEESE SCHOOLS 


By Our Correspondents in Whitehall 


The Children’s Newspaper has arranged to 
place this column at the service of the Govern. 
ment from time to time, and it will be used h; 
correspondents in Government departmen;; 
for official information of public interest, i 


TOWNS THAT FIGHT THE RAT 

Among towns that pay for each rat 
destroyed are Coventry, Ipswich, Leice-. 
ter, Wolverhampton, and Worcester. 
Worcester also provides traps and 
poisons free of cost. The Rats Orde; 
1s carried out in Reading jointly by the 
Medical Officer of Health and the Meat 
Inspector. Sheffield has appointed an 
official rat-catcher. Bootle has had on: 
since 1911, and Bournemouth, West 
Ham, Hull, and Lincoln are towns ths; 
were early in the field. 


FROM THE FRONT TO THE FARMS 

Swords are being turned into ploug:- 
shares. Over 500 officers and men « 
like standing have been approved for 
training in farming in England an.i 
Wales, and 200 have already taken uy, 
their training in 38 different counties, 


PIG@s 


The latest figures as to the number of 
the country’s pigs show that in fonr 
years of the war the number fell from 
four to considerably under three millions. 
The falling-off in England and Wales 
alone was nearly a million. 

Imports of pork and bacon, which in 
Jo14 amounted to about seven million 
cwt., worth £24,000,000, rose in 1918 to 
twelve million cwt., selling at not les: 
than £104,000,000. This was an in- 
creased cost per cwt. of from about :; 
to just under #8 12s. 


SCHOOLBOYS AND THE HARVEST 


Boys from public and_ elementary 
schools have given useful help recentl: 
in connection with the harvest, especially 
in potato. districts, This year Schoc! 
Boy Labour Camps are to be established, 
and school parties for farm work will do 
well to communicate with the Board of 
Agriculture respecting camping arrang:- 
ments and railway facilities. 

CHEESE SCHOOLS 

Cheese-making is reviving, notably in 
Cornwall, Devon, Hereford, and North 
Wales. At present Great Britain docs 
not produce one-fourth of the chee: 
her people cat, although cheese-making 
pays much better than butter-making. 
The making of cheese is of greater 
national food importance because cheesc 
keeps better than butter, and no substi- 
tute has ever been invented for cheese. 

The dairy branch of the Board oi 
Agriculture has been specially working 
on the subject, and now has scores of 


travelling cheese-schools. Last year 
they visited 46 counties, employed 100 
instructresses, managed 96 cheese 
schools, established 733 ceutres for 


classes, visited 2658 farms, and in- 
structed 11,328 persons in checse-makins. 
‘ BATTLING WITH WEEDS 
“One year's seeding, seven yeané 
weeding,” the farmers say of charlock, 
In the Yorkshire wolds and on the 
downs difiiculty with water supply 
prevents spraying with copper sulphate 
for the suppression of charlock. Dry- 
spraying has not proved pane ge 
but Leeds University has arranged to 
test different forms of dry spray. 


LAND FOR SOLDIERS ; 

Under the scheme for the cstablish- 
ment of colonies for ex-service men 1t 
is announced that 2363 acres is heid on 
the Patrington estate, near Hull, at an 
annnal rental of £3277, on a 99 years 
lease. At Holbeach the rental of 1000 
acres is £1623. Heath Hill, Shropshire. 
consisting of 1150 acres, was bought at 
just under £36 an acre with 30 cottages. 
At. Pembery, -im Cardiganshire, £22 40 
acre bought 1345 acres... At Rollesten, 
Northamptonshire, 2769 acres wel¢ 
bought for £47,750. Including an estate 
given at Bosbury, in Herefordshire, the 
estates total 11,761 acres. 
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NEWS FROM 


EVERYWHERE 
Gathered by 


Australia made {100,000 profit by 
controlling corn sacks in the war. 


A book nearly a thousand years old 
has just been sold in London for £1000. 


The eclipse of the sun on May 29 was 
observed through clouds, but good 
results are hoped for. 


A doctor in the Isle of Wight has just 
died suddenly while separating two dogs 
that were fighting. 

The rector of a village near Peter- 
borough found that the lock of his stable 
would not work. Inside wasa nest of wasps. 


The world’s overseas transport record 
was broken last month, when 335,000 
American soldiers sailed home. The 
record for June is expected to be 430,000. 


Heavy fines are being put on boys 
throwing stones at trains. A driver 
has been killed by a boy’s stone, and 
no one knows who may be injured by 
such wickedness. 

Time Gun at Dover 

The firing of the time gun is being 
resumed at Dover Castle. Before the 
war it was fired every day at noon and 
9.30 p.m, 

The New Abbey Bells 

Two sisters have given two new bells 
to Westminster Abbey inscribed 
“Thanks be to God Who giveth us the 
victory.” One is named Faith and the 
other Ruth. A full peal of bells at the 
Abbey now contains over 5000 changes 
and takes over two hours to ring. 

Fourteen Million Roses 


The organisers of Alexandra Day this 
year expect to sell over 14,000,000 
roses and raise £1,000,000. Five hun- 
dred towns and cities will take part. | 

: Five Years Late 

The Birmingham City Council has | 
cecided to remove all monuments and 
portraits of the Kaiser and his family 
irom offices and schools. It is a good | 
sign, but it seems five years too late. 

The Wrong Way to Sing 

A wife at Highgate complained to a 
magistrate that her husband sang or 
whistled the same line of the same song 
hour after hour; if she locked herseli 
in a room he would whistle it through | 
the keyhole for three hours without 
stopping. The magistrate’s clerk agreed | 
that it was excessive cruelty. 

Terrible Lesson for Profiteers 

The news from Vienna tells of a grim 
way of putting down profiteers. During 
the revolution there, the people rose in 
revolt against the high prices. They 
dragged the shopkeeper to a gallows, | 
slipping a noose round his neck, and | 
tightening the cord until he took an j 
oath to end his profiteering. | 

Empty Boat on the Goodwins 


A yacht flying a blanket at the main- | 
mast to attract attention, and the signal, | 


“In distress; want immediate assist- 
ance,”’ has been found deserted on the 
Goodwin Sands. She has been towed 
into Dover, but the fate of her crew is 

Apparently she was Nor- 
A heavy sea was running, and 
putting off ina boat would be dangerous. 


unknown, 
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SCHOOL JOURNEYS FOR TOWN CHILDREN 


Little Tours to the Countryside 


with Lessons by 


Playtime—a Dance on the Beach at Hastings 


the 


Way 


ee, eae < “ 
the children halt to sketch objects of interest 


PLAYING CRICKET 
BY C. B. FRY 
The Spirit of the Game 


Many boys play cricket and football 
and other games at schools where such 
porous are organised and supervised 

y experienced grown-ups. But many 
boys have to organise their own games, 
and these notes are for them. 


It is worth while to remember that, 
although the playing of cricket is only 
a game, the arrangement and manage- 
ment of it require just the same qualitics 
as are valuable in much-more serious 
affairs of life. The boy who proves 
himself a good manager or secretary of 
a games club is precisely the boy who 
will be found ohiclent in business, 


When people talk about the educa- 
tional value of games, they often do 
not know what they mean, or else are 
exaggerating the moral training to be 
obtained from games. The truth is 
that the educational value chiefly 
consists in the practice obtained in 
organising and managing things anid! 
people—in getting results out of thines 
and people. A good boy-manager is 
not common, but to try to be such « 
boy, if you have the chance, is more 
than well worth while, for to be so 
you must dearn to think in things, 
and not only in words. 


Temper in Play 


In games one of the greatest spoil- 
sports is talking. The amount of 
sheer “jaw” that goes on in boys’ 
games is quite wonderful, but it is very 
bad for the game. A golden rule jor 
boys’ games is that while actual play 
is In progress no one should be allowed 
to talk except the captain. A boys’ 
team which institutes and obeys this rule 
is a team worth knowing. 


It is not easy to hold one’s tongue, 
and it is not easy to keep one’s tempcr. 
English boys do not “ lose their hair ’’ 
at games and squabble—at least, not 
often, But there is another kind of 
losing one’s temper—I mean more or 
less sulking, being surly and uncom- 
panionable, which is not uncommon. 


This kind of temper occurs when things 
go wrong. It is a pity; it does no 
good; and we all are liable to ii, 
though we learn to hide it pretty 
successfully. Better to hide it than to 
show it, but better still to master it 
and altogether eliminate it. 


Fortune Follows the Gay 


One should remember—though it is 
difficult—that cricket is a game of 
chance as well as of skill, and things are 
sure to go wrong sometimes. Of course, 
the greater the skill, the less room there 
is for mere luck. W. G. Grace did not 
depend on luck for his success, but he 
had his share of bad luck as a batsman. 
Look up Wisden’s Almanacks and sec. 


It is a curious fact that the optimistic 
cricketer, who believes in his own 
good luck, and is not put out when he 
has bad luck, is nearly always more 
fortunate than the pessimist. Fortune 
follows the gay: ill-luck dogs the 
cross-patch. The smiler gets the full- 
pitch to leg; the scowler the straiglit 
shooter for his first ball. C. B. F. 


Little school journeys are now a recognised feature of English education, and the expenses for them may be met out of public funds. Journeys are limited to a fortnight, and the entire expense; 
are borne by ine edveation authorities. A Children’s Newspaper photographer has just been down to Hastings with one of these school parties from London, and shows them at their lessons 
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AT SEA WITHOUT 


A SHIP 


CARGO WHICH FLOATS 
ITSELF 


Gigantic Raft of Millions of 
Feet of Timber 


WILL IT COME ACROSS 
' THE ATLANTIC ? 


A new form of acean transport is being 
developed that should cheapen greatly 
the vast amount of timber required in 
this country for the renewal and exten- 
sion of railways. It is calculated that 
our railways need three million sleepers, 
and these will have to be imported. 

But shipping is stilt short and prices 
are still high, and ‘how is the timber to 
reach this country from beyond the 
sea? A lead in the direction of cheap 
transport was given recently in’ the 
Raltic Sea, when a raft containing four 
million fect of sawn timber was towed 
from Finland to Denmark by two tugs. 
The navigating of rafts of timber has 
been common in the past on the rivers 
of America and Germany and Russia, 
but successful sea-going rafts are new. 
Over ny years ago one was tried in 
America, but the rafts broke up and 
became a danger to shipping. 


Now an attempt is to be made to tow; 


rafts across the restless North Sea from 
Norway and Sweden to the timber-yards 


of Grimsby, Hull, Leith, and Ipswich. | 


One of 4750 tons has arrived already. at 
Ipswich fron: Norway. 


First Ocean Raft Ship 


More adventurous still, it is being 
arranged that a self-propelled British 
rait-ship, made up of timber, shall be 
brought. from British Columbia through 
the Panama Canal and across the 
Messrs. Vickers, the great 
engineers, have this great raft in hand, 
and contemplate a cargo which will be 
itself a ship of gooo tons. 

This first ocean raft-ship, which is 
now being built up on the Pacific coast, 
will contain five million feet of timber. 
The length will be 250 feet, breadth 
40 feet, depth 36 feet. The foundation 
of the raft will be huge tree-trunks 
clamped together and crossed with more 
trunks. Tier upon tier of timber will 
make up the ship, which will be solid 
except where room is left for cosy 
accommodation for the crew and for 
motor engines that will drive twin screws. 
Sails will also be used. When the ship 
arrives in port she will be pulled to 
pieces, and everything except the engines 
and a few fittings will be cargo. 

It is claimed that such a ship will be 
absolutely unginkable in the open sea. 
How far she will be manageable in nar- 
row waters remains to be proved, and 
it is still to be seen whether we.can rely 
on such rafts not to break up and become 
dangerous to navigation. But the 
experiment will be watched with great 
and confident interest. 


EARTH’S FIRES BURST 
OUT 


Villages Engulfed in Java 


Every now and then we are reminded 
from afar of the grim fact that we 
live. on a comparatively thin crust of 
earth, covering up huge central fires. 
The last reminder comes from the 
Dutch East Indian island of Java. 

From end to end of the island rises 
a mountain range of volcanoes, many of 
them active from time to time. e 
latest to burst into flame was Klut, 
and its effects have been almost as 
terrible as the great eruption of Krakatoa 
in 1883. Twenty villages are reported 
as utterly destroyed, and 17 other 
villages as partly destroyed, with a 
death roll of 15,000. 

No calamity equals in terror that of 
the seemingly solid carth cngulfing its 
confiding children. 
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TRAGIC ENDING OF A 
FEAST 


Story of a Beautiful Woman on 
a British Ship | , 


BETRAYAL OF 7000 OFFICERS 


Books, theatres, kinemas have all 
competed for public favour with stories 
centring round the doings of beautiful 
women secretly betraying their coun- 
tries for gold; but imagination ' has 
been matched by fact. A real-life 
drama has run its course and reached 
all but its last scene on board a British 
battleship. Captain Walter Hatcher, a 
naval man commanding the Cunard 
steamer Phrygia, brings the story from 
the Crimea. a4 

He was at Yalta, in the Crimea, rescuing 
refugees fromthe Bolsheviks, and he 
was to take 400 of them for safety to 
Constantinople. One of them was a 
beautiful young woman who_ spoke 
perfect English. - She told Captain 
Hatcher that she would not be able to 
reach his vessel until late at night as 
she was invited to dine on board a 
British warship then lying in the 
harbour, By a curious coincidence, the 
captain also had an invitation to dine 
on the same ship. They both went. 
He saw her at table, heard her engaging 
in the most fascinating and brilliant talk 
with British officers. 

Twenty-six, a lovely woman, highly 
intellectual, she seemed like a woman 
holding her court ; but suddenly Captain 
Hatcher realised why she had wished to 
defer going on board his ship. The police 
were in pursuit of her, and she thought 
herself safe on a British man-of-war 
until night had fallen. But she was 
not safe. While dinner was in progress 
aman suddenly denounced her as a spy. 

The treacherous beauty made no 
attempt to rebut the charge. She 
remained calm, denied nothing, and 
faced her doom unflinchingly. The 
officer who confronted her, and had been 
seeking her six months, would have shot 
her there and then had the British 
officers allowed it ; but she was firm and 
unafraid. She had played a desperate 
game, and she was prepared to pay the 
price. ‘‘ I know the penalty ; I shall be 
shot,’’ was all she said, and she was right. 

We do not know the extent of her 
crimes, but she had betrayed to death 
7000 Officers true to the Allies, and they 
were shot by the Bolsheviks. 


HOW THE WIND WORKS 
THE WIRELESS 


Electric Dynamo on an 
Aeroplane 


Electric current is required for genera- 
ting the waves used in_ wireless 
telephony, and the problem has been 
solved in the aeroplane ef using a small 
dytamo driven by a little propeller 
p on the landing gear. 

We all know the little paper ‘‘ wind- 
mill”? fastened with a pin to a stick, 
which turns round if we walk along 
holding it up, the draught made by 
walking being sufficient to drive it. 

A small propeller is similarly forced 
round when the aeroplane is in motion, 
and in some cases it absorbs as much as 
seven horse-power. This drives the 
dynamo, so that whenever the machine 
is in flight the electric current is available 
for wireless. T. B. 


A MISTAKE 

We all make mistakes sometimes, 
even counsel in the Law Courts. One 
of them was examining a witness, and 
he said, rather pompously: ‘‘ Let me 
see, you are a doctor, are you not ?”’ 

Witness, looking confused: No, sir. 

Counsel, severely: No? Then what 
are you ? 

Witness, quietly: A chimney sweep. 

At which the whole court laughed. 
It is better not to be pompous. 


SPY AT THE TABLE|RACE OF THE WORLDS MEN OF THE MAP 


Jupiter Going 
AND VENUS PASSING EARTH BY 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 
Next week we shall probably get our 
last glimpse of great Jupiter. 


soon after the Sun has set. 

He is now nearly 700,000,000 miles 
away, about seven times as far as the 
Sun, whereas three months ago his 
distance was but 450,000,000 miles, 


This difference is because he is now | 
beyond the far side of the Earth’s orbit, | 


and also because he is near his farthest 
point from the Sun, which makes him 
58,000,000 miles farther off than when 
he is at his nearest to the Sun. However, 


}we shall again see him in a few months, 


briglit and glorious as ever. 


Venus Catching Us Up 


Venus; on the other hand, has been | 


getting closer to us, and whereas she 
was 130,000,000 miles away three 
months ago, she ts now but 70,000,000 
miles, so rapidly has she gained on the 
Earth in her race round the Sun. In 
another three months she will have 
caught us up, passed between us and the 
Sun, and vanished from the evening sky. 

During the coming weeks, very great 


changes will be observed on Venus. A | 


peep now at this glorious planet would 
surprise many, for instead of a round 


Venus now, in the third week of July, and in 
the third week of August 


world, only half a world would be 


disclosed to view. 


Moon when just past her “‘ first quarter ”’ 
—the surface intensely bright with 
faint, indefinite markings. The missing 
half of the globe is, of course, wrapt in 
night. Venus will have covered about 
another 70,000,000 miles as she races 
after the Earth, and this will bring her 
within about 40,000,000 miles of us. 


Glory on the Wane 


She will then have become a beautiful 
crescent, as shown in the picture, and 
will be at her greatest « brilliancy. 
During August, although getting still 
nearer to the Earth, her glory will 
slightly wane, for though she will have 
grown in length, she will be so very thin 
that, if she became much thinner, she 
would altogether vanish. This is what 
actually does happen, for at the moment 
of triumph, when she passes the Earth 
in the race early in September, she 
vanishes from our scene, although she 
is then at her nearest to us, 26 
million miles away, the nearest object 
in- the sky, except the Moon. 

During the ensuing weeks of great 
brilliance, it will be possible to see Venus 
in actual daylight, when the Sun is still 
shining, if we know exactly where to 
look for it. In a telescope it is visible 
all through the day. The writer re- 
members seeing the glory of Venus early 
one June afternoon, through a big 
telescope at Greenwich Observatory. 


Earth as a Star 

During August it will be possible to see 
the crescent of Venus with a pair of power- 
ful field-glasses ; it willthen appear to be 
between one-thirtieth and one-fortieth 
of the apparent width of the Moon. To 
any inhabitants on Venus, the Earth 
at this time must appear a por star 
in the heavens, immeasurably brighter 
to them than Venus is to us, for, although 
Venus is almost exactly the same size 
as the Earth, they tee the whole 
ball of our world lit up, while we only 
see a fraction of Venus. G. F.M. 


lie may | 
be found low down in the north-west | 


As shown in our |} 
picture, Venus would appear like the 


| HUDSON, CLIVE,ROUSSEAU 


The Battle that Changed 
the World 


BAD MAN'S GOOD INFLUENCE 


On the map this week come Henry Hudson, 
with the pathetic story that lies behind 
| Hudson’s Bay ; Robert Clive of Plassey, the 
battle which changed the world; and Rous- 
|seau, the extraordinary Frenchman whos: 
| fe was weak and bad, but whose ideas wer. 
/a good influence in the history of mankind. 


Henry Hudson 

Henry Hudson, who put his name in 
three places on the map, ended his story 
in sadness 308 years ago. this week. 
That was when the last was heard of 
him. The first that was heard of him 
| was four years earlier, when, a middlc- 
aged man, for he had a son in his teens, 
he set out to be a voyager. 

What he had been before no one 
knows; but then he started to “dis- 
| cover the Pole,’’ and every year after he 
made a voyage into theicy North. First 
|he tried twice to get to the spice lands 
| of the East by the north of Russia and 
| Siberia. Then he visited what is now the 
| United States, thinking to cross the con- 
| tinent by waterways, and so sailed up the 
Hudson, now a crowded American river. 

Finally he attempted the North-West 
Passage, and entered Hudson’s Bay by 
Hudson’s Strait, where he was frozen in 
for the winter, with few provisions and a 
| quarrelsome crew. His young son John 
| was with him on all his voyages, and one 
day, when the ice melted, in May, 
} 1611, his mutinous crew put Hudson 
}and his boy, with seven others, into a 
| little boat, and sent them adrift to death. 
A haggard remnant of the crew 


_| reached England with the story. 


‘Ever since the thought of the aban- 
doned discoverer has haunted men’s 
minds, and his name and his sad fate 
is kept in memory by the renown of the 
|Hudson Bay fur-hunting and trading 
| company, founded 68 years afterwards. 


Robert Clive 


A hundred and seventy years ago 
| Great Britain was not a great world- 
power. Spain had been far greater 
poveriess than England. Portugal was 
greater, and Holland ; and France was 
her equal. But in 1757, besides her 
American colonies, she had established 
herself in Canada and in India. 

It was Robert Clive, one of the most 
daring of British soldiers, who, after 
beginning life as a clerk, won in 1757 
the Battle of Plassey, in Bengal, and 
brought the lower valley of the Ganges 
under British influence. From that time 
British power has spread little by little 
throughout Hindustan, until all its 
many races are under British govern- 
ment or guardianship. 

There has been much discussion as to 
which battles have been turning points 
in world-history, but all historical 
students admit: that Plassey, where 
Clive with 3000 men utterly defeated 
50,000 Hindu soldiers, was one of them. 


- Jean Rousseau 


The power of soldiers is sometimes 
very great; and that of inventors 15 
greater ; but greatest of all is the pewe 
of thought working on the minds of men. 
There is no stranger instance than the 
influence of Jean Jacques Rousseau, who 
was born at Geneva 207 years ago. 

Rousseau was not a great man. He 
was very weak in character, and not far 
from being bad ; but he had some ideas 
of his own which fitted the times in 
which he lived, and he had the power of 
expressing his thoughts so attractively 
that they caught the attention of the 
public, and particularly of the French 
people. He argued that, as seen by the 
State, every man should be equal to 
every other man, and all should have 
perfect freedom and live a,natural life; 
and his thoughts so impressed the French 
nation that, perhaps more than anything 
else, they brought about the Frencli 


Revolution, which started a new era In- 


the history of mankind. 
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“Midnight sun is now 
gen north of this line 


Within this belt the s gun is 
“averhead at noon in Junc 


“Equator the middle « 
line round the globe 


This Week in History 


Newfoundland, 1611 
23. Battle of Plassey, by which Clive conquered 
India, 1757 
24. John Cabot discovered Newfoundland, 1497 
25. Napoleon met the Tsar on a raft on the river 
Niemen at T.lsit, 1807 
26. Construction of London Docks begun, 1802 < 
27, 450 Europeans massacred at Cawnpore, 1857 
28. Jean Jacques Rousseau born at Geneva, 1712 — 


June 22. Henry Hudson and his son cast adrift off 
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Rains in the East 
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_PIC TURE- NEWS AND oes a OF THE _WORLD 


{ australia» 


Heary Hudson and hus 507 cast adritt 


Where They a are © Harvesting 


Swarms of small white butterflies 
emigrate from France to England. 
Terns fron the Antarctic, where 


On June 21 the midnight sun is 
seen at its farthest south, so that 


The war-fever appears to be abating 


The Ameer of Afghanistan now pretends he did not want 


The monsoons are bringing rains 
to India, China, and Japan, 


They are harvesting wheat in 
Turkey, Spain, Italy, S. France, 


half the Jong Polar day of six 
months is over 

This week there are nineteen hours 

of daylight in the north of Scot- 

land, at Petrograd, and other 


and the planting of rice, the chief 
food in these densely populated 
countries, is in active progress 
The natives of Australia are 
rapidly decreasing in numbers. 


and the United States; sugar in 
the West Indies, Mexico, Central 
America, India, Japan, and Egypt; 
cinnamon in Ceylon and the East. 
The first crops of figs are ripening 


war with the British 


In Russia the Bolsheviks admit the fall of Petrog-ad. 
They are heing pushed back steadily in the North and 
Enst, but have made some trouble beyond the Caspian 


it is now winter, are nesting in the 
Acctic, where it is summer 


The currents in the Atlantic are 


shown by waves on this map. 

The cold currents are distinguished 

from the warm currents by the 
waves being broken 


The circular cours2 of the Gulf 
Stream, the West Wind Drift, the 
Canaries Current, and the North 
Equatorial Current, cause the 
vast area of floating weeds known 
as the Sargasso Sea 


places in this latitude. The re- 
maining five hours are twilight. so 
that there is no actual darkness. 
Bullfinches have been known to 
sing themselves to death in the long, 
unbroken light 
Flying in Search of Fire 
California has started an aero- 
plane scout service to search for 


There is talk of an alliance between Greater Serbia, Ru- 
manis, Ukrainia, Czecho-Slavia, and Poland, thus putting 
a strong defensive belt between Germany and Russia 


The British have helped to put down a rising in Persia, 

but have lost some prisoners in Kurdistan, Asia Minor. 

Rumours are rife of a Rhineland Republic separated 
from Prussia but united to Germany. 


Dr. Pessoa, the President of the Republic of Brazil, has 
been on a State visit to England 


forest fires and report their position 


present day. 
450,000 natives, 


“Indians,” 
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There are about 75,000 at the 
There are about 


in Canada and the 
United States 


The summer rains in Abyssinia 

are causing the Nile to rise. 

few days the annual floods will 
occur in Egypt 


in Asia Minor, and dates are 
ripe in Arabia and North Africa 


Life Now in the Arctic 
Whaling, sealing. and walrus-hunt- 
ing are in full swing in the Arctic. 
The Eskimos, Finns, Lapps, Samo- 
yeds, Ostyaks, and other inhabit- 
ants of the Arctic Lowlands are, 
by hunting and fishing, gathering 


stores for the winter 


the so-called 
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AUSTRIA AFTER THE APPEALTO THE “SWORD 


SERBIA BEFORE THE WAR 


SERBIA AFTER THE WAR 


ROUND THE WORLD IN THE SUN—REMARKABLE POSSIBILITY OF THE FLYING AGE 


We were told by the British Air 
Minister not long ago that aeroplanes 
may fly before many years are past 
at 800 miles an hour. If so, it will be 
casy to go round the world in daylight, 
knowing no night. 

The sun appears to travei round the 
24,000 miles circle of the carth in 24 
hours, at the rate of ro0o miles an hour. 
Tet us assume that the flying man may 
travel at 800 miles an hour, or four- 
fifths of the apparent speed of the sun. 

lf he starts at the Equator at noon, 

when the sun is overhead, he will have 
travelled four-fifths of the 24,000 miles 


when the sun reaches the same spot 


from which the start was made --that 
is, he will have travelled 19,200 miles 
and be 4800 miles behind the sun. By 
the time he has completed 24,000 miles 
and reached his noon position of the day 
before, the sun will have gone Gooo 
miles ahead of him, and will have reached 
his six o’clock position of the dav before ; 
but it will still be light, and the whole 
journey will have been in daylight. 

Here is an easier way of tackling the 
question. Bear in mind the well-known 
fact that when a traveller gocs round the 
world westwards the number of nights 


he spends on the way is one Iess than 
the number of nights spent by the people 
who have stayed at home. Then it 
follows that if an aviator starts off 
westwards al sunrise on Monday from 
a place on the Equator, and gets round 
to his starting-point again by sunset 
on Tuesday, he will have had no night, 
while the people at the place he started 
from will have had one night. 

The aviator will Irave gone round the 
world in daylight. To do this he must 
travel 24,000 miles in 36 hours, or 666 
miles an hour, so that if he can go 
even 7oo miles an hour he will have 


i 


had plenty of time to stop for petrol. 

If, however, a man is content to start 
from a point north of Scotland, and to 
keep in that latitude all the way while 
crossing the Atlantic, Canada, the 
Pacific, Asia, and Europe, he has 
only 12,000 miles to travel; and at 
midsummer he could get round in dav- 
light in 285 hours, a speed which may 
be attained by aeroplanes now building. 

The ibilities of the future suggest 
many interesring speculations. If 800 
miles an how, why not 1000? At 
1000 miles wa hour a man could live 
and die it perpetual sunshine | 
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The Statue 


- By Janet Begbie 


There’s a little stone boy in the midst 
of our pool, 

And he blows through a trumpety shell, 

And he hasn’t got clothes (which is 
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Now Then, Smith 7 


Another Empire Goes 


All over the earth there is work 
to do. War goes out and, Peace 
comes in, but we must “‘ carry on. 

We have to see that the 
dauntless spirit that won_ the 
War now wins the Peace. What 
we want in 1919 is to get back 
to 1915; we should go on our 
knees day and night for the 
energy of those terrible days. 

There is work to be done 
before Victory is made secure ; 
there is work for every man and 
woman and boy and girl. We 
have to stop loafers and shirkers 
everywhere ; we have to make 
them ashamed and afraid of being 
idle when there is work to do. 

The war with the guns is over ; 
now comes the testing of a 
nation’s strength. We have to 
see that those who live are 
worthy of the mettle of those 
who died. There are roads to be 
mended, land to be dug, ships 
to be built, coal to be mined, 
machinery to be made, trees to 
be planted, neglect and ruin 
everywhere to be made good. 


On every one lies the burden to] 


deliver the goods. 

We delivered the goods to the 
Army and the Navy, and the 
Army and the Navy won the war. 
We have to deliver the goods 
again, so that Victory shall 
endure. 

Do yon remember Now-then 
Smith? He ought to live in 
history with Joan of Arc and 
Alfred, for he stands for the 
spirit our country needs. 

It was in the terrible days 
when Etna burst out, flinging 
fire and death over the hills 
and plains of Sicily; and in the 
midst of it all a British ship came 
to do what it could for the 


afflicted people. They put a 
ladder against a_ wall that 
threatened to topple every 


minute, and the next thing was 
for somebody to climb the ladder 
and bring the people dewn. 
You would think, perhaps, that 
there would be a call for volun- 
teers, a gathering of the crew 
and a great consultation, but 
there was nothing like that. It 
was all very simple. The captain 
looked at his men, and his eye 
fell upon one, and he said, ‘‘ Now 


then, Smith!” and Smith was|} 


up the ladder. 


What we want is plenty of 
Smiths, and girls and women who 
will be ready when wanted to do 
what must be done. There was no [ff 


questien 


about 


z Bn 


er what he would 


do. _ 


om 


Smith ;_ nobody | 


Bnew. He was ; 


EVER was an age like this. If you 
are still at school, five hundred 
million people have given up kings since 
you were born, and now goes out the 
great thousand-year-old empire of Aus- 
tria. It appealed to the sword, and it 
has perished by the sword, as it might 
have known it would if it had read the 
Bible. All that remains of Austria on 
the map are a few millions of people in 
a land-locked State. The old empire 
goes; the young republic comes. We 
can afford to wish it well. 
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The Wonderful Child of the Earth 


The American farmer is tremendously 
excited at the promise of the harvest. He has 
never had so much wheat for years. 

& 
An Englishman’s Castle 
MAN and his wife have been fined 
for shouting bad language in their 


house so that passers-by could hear, and 


the man will not believe that an English- 
man’s house is his castle. But even in a 
castle we can be ladies and gentlemen. 
B 
Soon 
Soon will the high midsumnter pomps come on, 
Soon will the musk carnations break and 
swell, : : ; 
Seon sRall we have gold-dusted snapdragon, 
Sweet-william, with his homely cottage 
smell ; 


And stocks in fragrant blow ; 
Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 
And open, jasmine-muffied lattices, 
And groups under the dreaming garden trees, 
And the full moon, and the white evening 
star. Matthew Arnold 


‘ 


Cam- 
It 


It is a funny world—in parts. 
bridge is busy with its May Weck. 
lasts a fortnight, and takes place in June. 


® 


The Little Things that Happen 
ov will look in vain in the official 
reports for three things that 
happened at the Peace Conference the 
other day. The translator was so 
nervous that he addressed the delegates 
from Austria as the representatives of 
the ‘ German-Austrian Republic!’ a 
republic which does not exist. Then he 
went on to tell them that whatever they 
said about the terms must be said 
orally, when he meant in writing. Then, 
to add a little merriment to this solemn 
conclave, a photographer put his foot 
where it had no business to be, and down 
came a glass-case crashing to the floor. 


& 
Tip-Cat 


A witness told the Coal Commission 
he was never happier than when down 
the pit: a cheertul soul, whose troubles 
are all on the surface. 

© ® ® 

In harmony with musical chairs: the 
time table. 

@ © ® 


An anti-Home Ruler declares that 
the Irish are deaf to'reason. Yet he will 
not help them to recover their “Erin. 


® co) e 
A sharp set: ground landlords, 
@ @ e 


The Postmaster- 
General admits we are 
patient with the short- 
comings of the Post 
Office. What irritates 
us is its long comings. 

® © 

Education : a matter 
of form. 


® ® : 
“Truly histery  re- 
peats itself,’ as the 
Prince of Wales re- 
marked. So it does 
untruly. 
e ® 


James Douglas thinks 
a living book is better 
than a thousand dead 
lions. Especially when 
it is a roarmg success. 


@ ® ® 
A pillar of State: the postman. 
e . © ® 


better meat. 
Golden Earth 


Butchers promise us a better meat 
supply, What we want is a supply of 


Ae times in the round of the year 
the sheer loveliness of our earth 
|contrives to charm the dullest soul. 
One is the coming of the snowdrop to 


lovely and cool), 


But I know he’s not happy quite well.- 
Perhaps long ago he had pinnies like 


me, 


And lessons on slippery chairs, 
And someone* who scraped him and 


scrubbed him for tea. 


(Do you think he’d forgotten his 


prayers ?) 


Do you think he threw stones at the 


fish in the pond 


Till a goblin sprang out and cried “ Boo! 
You shall stay with the fishes of which 


you're so fond ; 


I'll make a stone fountain of you!” 
Q, I hope he’s sometimes allowed to 


come down 


When the moon fills the water with light, 
So IJ often leave cake there—how 


Nannie would frown!— 
And lend him my ball for the night. 


Housing Problem of the Birds 
EY’ birds seem to have their hous- 

ing problem nowadays, and four 
cases come to hand. 

A pair Of wrens are resting and raising 
their young in a gas-stove at Bampton, 
in Devon. 

A pair of sparrows, flying through the 
open windows of Haugh Council School, 
near Rotherham, have built their nest 
in the infants’ class-room. 

In Hertfordshire woods 150 pairs of 
owls have made homes in rabbit-holes. 

Two cuckoos flew into a tree at 
Baschurch, near Shrewsbury, but came 
out instantly in a great fluster, with a 
bird holding one of them fast in its beak. 
The sparrow hung on to the cuckoo’s 
tail for some time, but at length let go. 

Is it often, we wonder, that the lazy 
cuckoo meets its master ? Our Natural 
Historian must look into it. 

® 
Jonah 
ITTLE WILLIE is not the only man 
nobody wants. There is a man on 
board an American steamer in Sydney 
harkour who is not allowed to land. 
He has been deported from America 
as an unfit citizen, and has crossed the 
Pacific four times in search of a country, 
but Australia will not have him, and the 
steamer cannot get rid of him. It looks 
as if he may live quite a long time on 
the Pacific Ocean; but what will happen 
when the crew refuses to have him any 
more ? A good-for-nothing has always 
been a puzzle. . 
@ 
His Dog 
(THERE is a portrait of a dog that you 
will always be able to see in Scot- 
land. It is the faithful creature of a 
man who has just died in Nottingham- 
shire, leaving a fortune of over seventy 
thousand paunds to the Scottish National 
Galleries on condition that : 

The oil painting of his “‘ dear old dog 
Callum with a dead rat” is hung in a 
good and conspicuous place in one of the 
galleries undey their control. 


say that the worst of winter is over. 
Another is the burst of glory when tne 
gorse is in full bloom. We have that 
‘Splendid period now, and what hart 
‘can vesist its sal? te gladness ? . 

: amount, the great Swedish 


How little ‘' dear old Callum ” thought 
that catching that rat was his way to 
immortality | 


& 
A Prayer For Strength 
Jesu, King and Lord, 
are my foes to fight, 

Gird me Thy sword, 

Swift and sharp and bright. 
Thee would I serve if I might, 

And conquer if F can, 
From day-dawn till night; 

Take the strength of a man. 
HENRY CHARLES BEECHING 
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‘federation which made up modern 


-that she cannot hope to rise again. 
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THE OLD EMPIRE AND| LAST REFUGE oF wiLD 


' THE PRIVATE WITH A 
MILLION ACRES 


. Sons of Australia 


When youn sce an Empire soldier; 
though he may be only a private, you 
never can guess what he was before his 
patriotism led him to come half round 
the world to help the Motherland. 


Many professional men of good 
position, lawyers, architects, engineers, 
and clergymen, enlisted as private 
soldiers. When someone was needed 
to report on the suitability of a part of 
Northern Africa for the rearing of the 
fines-wooled merino sheep, the successful 
applicant proved to be a private who 
owned a million acres in Australia. He 


had been accustomed to cross the 
Australian cxvsert lands, nearly 2000 
miles, and had all the knowled ge 


required for the most expert examina- 
tion of the vast tract of land in Atrica 
that we wished to improve. 

Australia sent to the war not only her 
bravest sons, but her everest and best. 


THE YOUNG REPUBLIC aie 
: ~| Let the Poor Things Live 
Austria Goes After a Men ive made a sport of clearing 
rare animals off the earth, Man 
Thousand Years animals have wholly disappeared, leave 
PERISHING WITH THE SWORD {| 1"8 knowledge poorer and no one better. 
Recently it was suggested that for the 
ON WHICH SHE LEANED | saice of its neat th sane that for the 
By Our Political Correspondent Canada should be hunted by aeroplane. 
The Austrian Empire, all that re. | How the flesh was to be transported 
mained on earth of the Holy Roman from those distant wilds HOD GHy cx 
Empire of ages past,” the dominating plained, but. officials. of the Canadian 
power of Central Europe for centuries, Government have now made it clear that 
has passed away. The naval power is a the preservation of the wild) animals 
State without a ship; the ancient empire that find a last refuge in remote moun- 
is a young republic. ita sedge Pte ae sue uees: 
Three other Empires have toppled ; ‘ope of some day utilising the 
down, but Russia eae comparatively caribou and the musk ox. 
young, and only on the rim of civilisation ; The extermination of these herds by 
Germany was manufactured in our own | the use of aeroplanes and maxims would 
time; and Turkey was in a wicked old | be a Very stupid and short-sighted pro- 
age. But Austria goes back to Charle- ceeding, but the attitude of the Canadian 
magne over 1000 years ago. Government will 8ive satisfaction to all 
The Hapsburgs, who were the ruling | “Se and humane people. 
house at the end of the story, had been | - 
elected to rule 645 years before. What- 
ever glamour remains from what was 
called the Holy Roman Empire was 
gathered around the throne of Austria. 
While Russia claimed to be the head of 
the Eastern branch of the Christian 
Church, Austria was the Eastern 
Empire. Eastern is actually what the 
name Austrian means. 
Prussia Flings Out Austria 
Nor was the fame and power of 
Austria an ancient tale alone. In the 
Napoleonic wars she held the balance 
between the warring nations. Napoleon 
married into the imperial Family to 
gain dignity, if that might be ; and when 
the crash of French Imperialism came, 
it was at Vienna that Europe was re- 
modelled, like the remodelling that is 
going on in Paris now. 
Within easy memory Austria remained 
the Power that dominated the Con- 


Germany, and it was against her that 
Prussia first measured her strength when | 
she set out to make herself supreme in 
Europe. Only by flinging Austria out of 
Germany could Prussia clear the way 
for her attack on France, and start 
building up the monstrous ambitions that 
have banded the world against her. 


A Bad Name 


As a governing country Austria has | 
always had a bad name. She had no | 
conception of the liberty that exalts a 
nation. Her history is a tale of repres- 
sion of Italians, Swiss, Serbs, Czechs, 
and Hungarians. No one wonders that 
thc moment a chance came for these 
people to be free they rose and shattered 
her to fragments. | 

And yet Austria always had a dignity 
of her own, ahd very fitly she preserved | 
it to the end. Her people were known 
among the nations for courtesy andj - - 


Peace Conference to admit defeatthe,| BLACK MAN'S SECRET 
Why He Can Stand Hot 


carried themselves with an air that 
by comparison made German manners 


boorish, and German understanding dull. Climates 
A Hopeless Fall Why are omen fair in northern 
: ae ; vous} Countries and = dark or black in the 
The fall of Austria is so. disastions tropics 2 Experiments with the X-rays 


| may have given us the reason. 

Fair people are far more susceptible 
to injuries from the X-rays than dark 
people; and the reason seems to be that 
dark people have in their skins a 
pigment known as melanin, which acts 
as a filter, stopping the X-rays from 
passing into the skin. 

The rays of the sun contain ultra- 
violet light, which produces something 
of the same kind of injury as the X-rays; 
and the late Sir William Crookes pro- 
duced a special glass tor spectacles for 
white men to use in hot climates to 
prevent these rays’ from injuring sight. 

The darker skinned a man is, the more 
this pigment is found in his skin, and, as 
Arctic animals became gradually white 
for protective reasons, so probably man 
became dark-skinned in the tropical 
countries to protect him from the ultra- 
violet light of the sun. 


Only three sections of her frontier 
remain. Where she touches Switzerland, 
Bavaria, and Hungary her boundary 
line is unchanged. Elsewhere she loses 
masses of territory, until, instead of 
being a mixed Empire, with 47 millions 
of people, she is a compact Republic of 
eight millions, cut off from the sea as 
completely as Switzerland is. 

Galicia, Bohemia, and Moravia are 
gone ; the southern part of the Tyrol is 
gone; the whole southern sweep of 
territory inhabited by various Slav races 
and by Italians is gone. Only thé 
Teutonic cone of the country and the 
faithful northern Tyrolese remain to be 
called by the historic nae of Austrians. 
As a sea-going power, once formidable, 
Austria, perishes utterly. To the sword 
she has trusted ; by the sword she has 
perished ; and only historic sentiment 
can venture on a sigh. 


THE GROWN-UPS ENJOY THEMSELVES 


Father buys a boat for Johnny’s birthday and sails it himself ; 
Mother simply loves Marjorie’s swing ; 

Uncle takes Willie to the fair and has a rare time with the bow and arrow; 
And grandpa is at perfect peace when George brings the C.N. home 
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RIVERS AND MINES 
Saving 2,000,090 Tons of Coal 
a Year 


A committee which has been looking 
into the possibilities of our water power 
has reported that 1,850,000 tons of csal 
a year conld be saved by making use 
of lakes, rivers, and waterfalls. Four 
thousand tonsa year are already saved at 
Chester by making use of tHe tidal flow 
of the River Dee. This river has been 
harnessed five years, and has generated 
eight million units ot clectricity. 

Water turbine power stations are in 
use all over the world now; the cease- 
less flow of water costs nothing once the 
turbines and dynamus are installed, but 
it is not all plain sailing for the engineer, 
as the water power is seldom available 
where the electricity is wanted. 

When current has to be led some dis- 


tance, it is generally run by nreaits of t 


overhead wires at a very high voltage : 
touching those wires would mean instant 
death, and in France there is generally 
a picture af a skull and eross-bones 
as a warning. : 


READY FOR DRAKE 
THE SECOND 


NEW AIRSHIP THAT MAY 
CIRCLE THE EARTH 
| 


Biggest in the World 
R39 AND ITS GREAT RANGE 


Our last launched airship, R 34, 
built on the Clyde by Messrs. Beard- 
more, is an improved copy of Zeppelin 
43, which was brought down two years 
ago. As R 34 showed in her adven- 
turous voyage of 21 hours to the East 
Fortune aerodrome in Scotland, she 
has the power of making a direct 
crossing of the Atlantic, and@his was 
why she was selected by the Admiralty 
as the best available fival to the vic- 
torious American flying boat, N.C, 4. 

The Government has given orders 
for the building of a division of eight 
great airships, and three are already 
being built. Oneof them, R 39, rising in 
the Armstrong-Whitworth — works at 
Selby, has her girder work completed, 
and if all goes well, she will be flying 
this year asa mail ship. She is the 
biggest airship in the world. 


If She Goes Round the World 


R 39 is 685 feet long, and her dia- 
| meter is 85 feet. She holds nearly three 
million cubic feet of gas, lifts nearly 
| 8o tons gross and 45 net, and with Sun- 
| beam Cossack engines of 2100 horse power 
‘and 34 tons of petrol she can cruis2 
p9s0e miles at a moderated speed of 43 
; mules an hour. She has the power of 
rising above all but the ten highest 
peaks in Asia and South America, . it 
being estimated that she will reach a 
height of 21,900 feet, and her top 
speed is to be 77 miles an hour. 

Such is the new type of airship in 
; Which we shall all be interested by the 
spring of next year. It is expected that 
the service from London to New York 
will be established on a sixty hours’ 
time-table, and that journeys to South 
Africa and India will be made. Ths 
R 39 and her seven sisters will be able, 
With their extraordinary range of 9400 
tile, to circle the earth with only two 
j descents for fuel, one by Pekin and the 
other by San Francisco or Vancouver. 
At each stage the British airship would 
have to travel about 1000 miles less 
| than her full range, so allowing for 
storms and other delaying accidents. 

We await the Magelian of the skies. 
May he come from the stock of Sir 
Francis Drake and Captain Cook ! 
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|BRAZIL & ITS PRESIDENT 
| Country’s Natural Wealth 


Dr. Pessoa, the new President o! 
Brazil, has paid a visit to England, anc 
his coming is a reminder that Brazi 
1s the richest part of the world thai 
, remains to a large extent unexplored. 
| Brazil occupies half of the South 
: American continent, and has a popula- 
' tion of over 26 millions. It is the tenth 
: country in the world if judged by the 
| number of its people, and is astonishingly 
| wealthy, though rt will take hundreds of 
iyears for mankind to become fully 
| master of its immense fertility. 

President Pessoa is a lawyer who has 
presided at the Supreme Court. He is 
not regarded as a party politician, but 
as a man of independent judgment. 


NATURE ON THE KINEMA 

The Children’s Newspaper hopes soon 
to publish a unique series of kinema 
| photographs, from the remarkable serivs 
.of films entitled ‘‘ Marvels of the 
Universe.” The films, which have just 
been shown to a number of educators 
and schoolmasterg and scientists, com- 
prisé wonderful animal studies an:) 
mountain climbs. Parts of the films 
were taken by the photepre pies who 
filmed the crater of Vesuvius; other 
parts by the curator of the New York 
|Zoo. he’ films are | produced by 
‘Granger's Exclusives, Ltd. 


The Children’s Newspaper 


THE KINEMA 


News About the Pictures 


1000 MILLION VISITS A 
YEAR IN THE BRITISH ISLES 


By Our Kinematograph Correspondent 


Picture theatres are to be installed 
in two of the asyhuns controlled by 
the Metropolitan Asylums Boari. 

The President of the Chinese Republic 
is a frequent visitor at the leading 
picture theatre in Pekin. 

It has been estimated that the in- 
habitants of the Lritish Isles pay over 
a thousand million visits to the kinema> 
in the course of a year. ‘The total 
number of attendances at picture 
theatres by Manchester children is 
approximately 26,000 a week. 

It took over a year to produce the 
film version of Sir H. Rider Haggard’s 
famous novel ‘' King Solomon’s Mines,” 
which has been made in South Africa. 


Ah Italian film company has gone to! 


Iigypt to produce a picture tclling the 
Bible story of Joseph. 

A series of films illustrating the 
technical details of surgical operations 
were recently exhibited at a mecting of 
the Royal Society of Medicine. 

Mary Pickford paid {£8000 for the 
right to produce a film version of the 
well-known book ‘ Daddy Long Legs.” 

Since the beginning of the war, an 
Orpington kinema proprietor has given 
{ree shows to 200,000 wounded soldiers. 

BETTER THAN TAP-ROOMS 

That the picture theatres are a valua- 
able counter-attraction to the public- 
house is suggested by the fact that in 


each of the ‘dry,’ or temperance, States | 


INSECT’S KITCHEN 
GARDEN 


Galleries Inside Treés 


BEETLES AND ANTS THAT 
GROW FOOD 


By Our Natural History Correspondent 


‘Yhere are insects in the kingdom of 
the garden, and there are gardens in the 
kingdom of the insect. Some interesting 
facts have come to light concerning 
insect gardeners. 


When fir-trees are cut down and 
barked, you sometimes see strange 


markings on the oitside of the exposed 
wood. There is a furrow running up 
and down, and running from this, to 
right and Icft, are perhaps 4o burrows, 
which broaden gradually as they get 
farther from where they started. These 
burrows are made by boring beetles ; 
thev are the bectles’ gardens. 

‘The up-and-down burrow——called the 
maternal gallery—is made by — the 
mother insect, who lays her eggs ‘in it. 
The eggs hatch out into bectle-grubs, 
and these eat their way along the surface 
of the wood, just under the bark, forming 
the side or circular galleries. . 


The Blue Gallery Walls 


Now, the burrows, or furrows, are some- 
times very striking, because of their 
blue colour. This colour reminds one of 
a blue mould that is sometimes seen 
growing on a forgotten saucer of paste, 
and the blue colour on the walls of the 
galleries is actually due to a mould to 
which has been given the beautiful 
name ambrosia, a word that uscd to 
mean the food of the gods. ‘The beetle- 
grubs use this blue ambrosia as food. 

The hard wood which they chew in 


in Amcrica the takings of the kinemas ploughing their furrows would not give 


show a large increase immediately on | them much.of a meal. 


the introduction of prohibition. 
A FORTUNE FOR A PLAY 


| There is quan- 
tity enough, but the quality is poor. In 
fact, these beetle-grubs seem unable to 


“ Hearts of Humanity,” a new Cana- | digest the wood, so that the growth of 


i bananas and pineapples. 


dian war story, cost £67,000 to produce, | the delicate, nutritious, very digestible 
one scene alone costing no less than) mould Is very acceptable. Jt is believed 
£2570. Six miles of trenches were dug that the mother-beetle brings in the 
for the battle scenes, in which 1500 | Spores of the mould from outside without 


people and 420 horses took part. 


Films Coming On 

The Editor urges his readers not to patronise 

picture palaces where vulgar plays are exhibited 
' HOW NOT TO BE PERFECT 

A film showing the conversion of a 
Hindu to Christianity was lately made 
in India by a missionary, whose chief 
difficulty was to induce the natives to 
appear before the camera, which they 
regarded with deep distrust. Ife did, 
however, persuade a certain fakir to pose 
for him. This old man has made a 
regular practice for 14 years of lying on 
a bed of spikes, with the object of 
attaining spiritual perfection. Another 
fakir, who would not be filmed, has 
spent his life crouching in the centre 
of a ring of small fires, the heat of 
which, added to the burning sunshine, 
would rapidly have killed a Iuropean. 
Yet another of these ‘holy men”’ 
lived in the jungle beneath a sacred 
banyan-tree, where he passed his days 
counting his heart-beats with his cyes 
fixed on the tip of his own nose in order 
to shut out evil thoughts. 

ADVENTURES OF TERRY 

Agamemnon is an old gentleman’s pet 
canary. Young Terry Martin, is its 
nursemaid. One day Agamemnon es- 
capes and leads VYerry on a frenzied 
chase up houses, over roofs, and along 
telegraph wires right out into the 
country. ‘Terry decides that there are 
better things in life than waiting on an 
ungrateful bird, and gives up the 
pursuit to embark upon a career of 
marvellous adventure. Wonderful are 
the events which follow at the specd of 
an express train. Finally, the reckless 
Terry hears that his employer has dicd, 
leaving him a fortune. Douglas Fair- 
banks, the comedian-gymnast of the 
films, plays the hero of this rollicking 
romance, “ He Comes Up Smiling,” 
which is full of sensational feats of 
strength and skill L. Y. 


knowing what she is doing ; in any case, 
the mould grows well in the dark 
passages, and the result is profitable for 
the beetle-grubs. 

Now turn to the ants. Many of their 
habits come curiously close to ours, and 
we wish to take the case of those termites, 
or white ants, that grow moulds for 
food—so like man growing mushrooms, 


Tunnels 100 Yards Long 
Near the fringe of the forests in 
Madagascar, a kind of termite builds 


iconical “ ternutaries,” about three fect 


high. Inside, there are 15 or 20 rooms, 
cach about three inches by four. From 
the termilary run underground passages 
which Jead into the forest, in) some 
cases for over 100 yards. The ter- 
mites use these dark tunnels when they 
journey to the forest to collect’ frag- 
menis of wood, for this kind of termite 
devours wood, which is carried home 
and chewed at leisure. The chewed wood 
passes through the insect’s food canal, 
and is formed into little round granules. 
These little round things consist of a fine 
wood-powder, 

The termites glue these round balls 
together to form porous cakes, the 
inside of which is like a sponge or like 
a maze, and these cakes they stow away 
in the rooms of the ant-hill. " Now comes 
the most curious thing. ‘The firm walls 
of these porous cakes, or labyrinths of 

; chewed wood, are soon covered with a 
white mould, and this the termites eat. 
It scems that individuals are “ told off ” 
to keep this mould in order, for unless it 
is kept in check it chokes the passages 
and spreads through the hill in a dis- 
astrous way. The fact is that there 
are gardeners among ihe termites. 


COTTON FROM NETTLES 
Strong white thread has now bcen 
made from nettles. The fibre is spun 
in the same way as cotton fibre, and as a 
‘result manufacturers are considering the 
‘cultivation of nettles on a large scale. 


DISCOVERIES 


What Men are Finding Out 
DAILY GROWTH OF A TREE 


By Our Scientific Expert 

Tree-trunks grow day by day, and 
vary in size from season to season, 
though to the eye they may scem always 
the same. A new method of measuring 
this growth has been discovered by 
Dr. D. T. MacDougal, of the Carnegie 
Institution. With the aid of what he 
calls a dendrograph, he can record with 
a pen on a revolving drum the daily 
and seasonal changes in tree-trunks. 


The examination of wood has become 
very important owing to aeroplane 
construction, and the X-rays are now 
being used to examine it and test it. 

QUICKENING UP THE PINEAPPLES 

Iven in the tropics use is being 
made of the wonderful effect of the 
sun's ultra-violet ravs to hasten the 
ripening of fruit. The rays given off 
from a mercury vapour lamp have been 
found in the Sandwich Islands to pro- 
duce 8 per cent. more sugar in sugar 
canes, and to hasten the ripening of 
Nature alone 
is not fast cnough for these busy days, 
and the scientific fruit-grower is aiming 
not only at bigger fruit, but at earlier 
fruit, which fetches a higher price. 

MAKING RUBBER 

The cnormous increase in motor 
vehicles has made the juice of the rubber- 
tree one of the most important products 
of modern times, and one of the dreams 
of chemists is to make artificial rubber. 
But the secret of making rubber is one 
ot the hardest to win. 

A process already worked out by 
British chemists has been used by the 
Germans not only for their German 
submarines, but for tyres, cables, balloon 
fabrics, and many other purposes. 


A sort of rubber can be prepared 
from potatoes, and to produce it use is 
made of one of the humblest of Nature’s 
organisms—a tiny microbe called the 
bacillus macerans, cultivated on a large 
scale for converting potato starch into 
alcohol and acetone, and the conversion 
of acetone into a liquid, which gradually 
turns into rubber was already known 
before the war. ‘the liquid, called 
isoprene, takes from two to four months 
to “ripen ” into rubber. 

But the secret of making rubber has 
now been discovered, and although the 
new rubber is not yet as good as the 
natural substance from the tree, the day 
of manufactured rubber is at hand. 

AGE OF DRIED FOODS 

Foods out of season will soon be 
within the reach of everybody. A new 
process is being carried on at Wrays- 
bury by which carrots, parsnips, onions, 
and greenstutts are being dried, as well 
as peas and beans. The water, which 
forms the great bulk of nearly all fruit 
and vegetables, 15 driven off slowly by 
placing then in ovens heated with 
steam raised to a much higher temper- 
ature than that of boiling water. 


The vegetables when cooked contain 
all their fresh flavour, and the price 
works out at less than 14d. a pound. 
All the useless parts are removed 
before drying, so that there is no waste. 

MOTOR POWER FROM MO8S 

Following the announcement of nearly 
a million pounds being spent in Germany 
on cultivating nettles for producing 
cotton, comes the report of a Swedish 
firm petitioning the government for 
permission to make a million gallons of 
motor spirit from white moss. Only 
recently an English chemist obtained 
remarkable results in distilling alcohol 
from the slimy green algae met with in 
ponds and streams and canals. 

GLASS FROM RICE HUSKS 

Once of the lastest discoveries is that 
glass can be made from the husks of 
the rice grain. The husks are burnt, 
about a fifth of their weight of ash is 
left behind, and this has been used for 
making pale green or yellow glass, T. B. 
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BIG BERTHA FINDS 
‘WORK 


New Use for the Great 
German Gun 


WILL HER SHELLS COME 
BACK TO EARTH? 


Now that ‘‘ Big Bertha,” the Iong- 
distance gun built by Krupp for bom- 
barding Paris, has become one of the 
war prizes of the French, a new use has 
been found for it. The president of the 
French Astronomical Society pro 
that ‘‘ Big Bertha” and her sisters 
should be used in studying the upper air, 

The shell from an ordinary gun 
travels against the strong friction of 
the denser levels of air; the projectile 
from “ Big Bertha” is sent out with 
such force that it rises to a great height, 
at which the air is thin and the friction 
is slight. This is why the gun can carry 
a shell 43 miles into the air. 

The Trench scientist proposes to 
fire out of this gun a special shell, which, 
in spite of the heat of the explosion, 
will be fitted with appliances for regis- 
tering the density and pressure of the 
atmosphere. Apparently each shell will 
have to be aimed at some large patch 
of waste ground, and dug up after its 
immense fall. It will be interesting to 
see how much of the metal survives 
the great flight to heights at which 
meteoric fragments burn across the sky 
as they fall on our earth. 

Some of “ Big Bertha’s ” shells, when 
thrown to the utmost height, might 
never fall back to carth, for they could 
be made of metals that would burn up 
completely, like small meteors on 
November nights. 

It is a question, indeed, how much of 
the hardest steel shell will survive the 
friction upward and downward if shot 
43 miles high, 


PITY THE POOR BAKER. 
Should He Work by Night ? 
NO MORE NEW BREAD 


Nobody has a harder life than the 
baker who bakes your bread. Now he 
is beginning to say he will not work at 
night time any more, and who will 
blame him ? 

The journeyman baker begins his 
work at nine in the evening, and often 
works on until nine the next morning. 
Then he goes to bed, and spends all the 
day in sleep when other people are out 
of doors. His work is generally done 
underground, in a hot and _ stufly 
atmosphere, where he breathes in flour 
all night. When everyone else is on 
holiday, the baker is busier than ever. 

If the baker stopped working at night 
some of us would have to go without 
new bread, but that would be no great 
hardship, seeing that new bread is a 
bad thing to cat. 

Most of the small bakers are saying 
that the Government should stop all 
baking between cleven at night and 
five in the morning. This would not 
mean that there were no hot rolls for 
breakfast, because hot rolls can be 
baked very quickly ; but it might mean 
no more new bread, and perhaps no 
morc indigestion. 


THE JOY HARVEST 


There is great joy in America over the 
promise of a wonderful wheat harvest. 
It is estimated that the yield of whcat 
will be 60 per cent. above the average of 
the last five years. 

One enthusiast has calculated that 
each day’s sun until harvest-time will 
make America fourteen million dollars 
richer, and that it would take half the 
money in America to buy up the harvest. 


A halfpenny stamp will take this 
paper to any child in the world 


it cl 


CUCKOO SILENT 
Andthe Puss Moth Coming 


BEWARE THE WHITE- 
CAPPED PILLAR 


By Our Country Correspondent 


Perhaps one of the greatest joys a 
Nature lover can experience just now 
is to come across a group of fox cubs at 
play. You want to know their haunts 
in your own locality, and then to be 
wary in approaching. The little crea- 
tures soon scamper away to shelter if 
they hear you coming, and their mother 
is a very watchful parent, so that you 
_necd tact and patience. But to see the 
little cubs gambolling and rolling over 
one another like so many puppies is 
worth any trouble that you may take. 


Silent Songsters 

«A number of birds are now ceasing to 
sing, among them tlic golden-crested 
wren, the redbreast, and the wood 
warbler ; and if you hear them during 
the present week you should take par- 
ticular note, for you may not hear them 
again this season. ‘The cuckoo, too, 
will possibly be heard for the last time 
in the next few days. 


Among the butterflies we may look 
out for are the painted lady and the 
meedow brown ; and of moths we shall 
probably see the. six-spot burnet, the 
white plume, whose name so exactly 
describes its appearance, and the privet 
hawk, one of the largest and finest of 
its family. Its wing expanse is some- 
times four and a half inches. 


If you are so fortunate as to live in 
one of the len districts, where it still 
exists, you may spy a_ swallow-tail 
butterfly, the handsomest and one of 
the rarest of all our native butterflies. 


The Puss Moth 


The puss moth has laid her brown 
eggs on the willow or poplar; and the 
young caterpillars have just hatched out, 
and are luoking for all the world like 
tiny black lines. Later, as they grow, 
they will become very fluffy "and 
“pussy ’’ in appearance; and it is 
curious that if you cxamine them in 
their young state under a magnifying 
glass you will find their heads remark- 
ably catlike. 

In some damp, shady place now you 
may sec, standing tall and erect, a 
white-capped pillar, ranging in height 
from four to seven or cight inches. At 
the same time you will notice an 
abominable stench. Not associating the 
two you may stoop and pluck the 
fungus with your fingers—but you will 
certainly never do such a thing again. 


A Trap for Insects 


The stench is given off by this curious 
fungus, which is known as the devil’s 
stinkhorn. It can be smelt many yards 
away; and the odour arises from an 
olive-green gluten contained in the 
spores. ‘This is to attract insects, which 
feed upon the gluten and disseminate 
the spores. 


Among new varieties of wild flowers 
this week look out for selfheal, meadow 
vetchling, hop-trefoil, Turk’s cap lily, 
dropwort, bulrush, privet, yellow water- 
lily, sow-thistle, and goat's beard. C.R. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Sow seeds of colewort cabbage. This 
vegetable withstands frost, and is in- 
dispensable as a source of winter greens. 
Discontinue cutting asparagus. Sow 
endive and chervil for successive crops, 
and put stakes to scarlet runner beans. 
Those that are not staked will need to 
be topped occasionally. 


The rose garden should now be looking 
fay. Keep all dead blooms cut off, and 
clear the trees of greenfly by syringing 
them with insecticide. The evening is 
the Fest time for doing this. 
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Robert Burns’s Grace Before 


Meat - 


Set to Music for the Children’s Newspaper by Alicia. Adelaide Needham 


some wad eat that want it; But we hae Meat au we can eat, 


HOW THE SEEDS CROSSED THE ATLANTIC 


American _ plants, 


seaboard of Ireland, 


Kerry. How came they there ? They 


arrive in the forn: of seeds and fruits 


from a tropical climate. They come as 


the winter fuel of the Orkney Islanders 
came in the days of the Spanish Armada 
They are the seeds or fruits 


—by sea. : 
of plants grown in the West Indies. 


We have long known of water-borne 


and sca-borne seeds’ voyages, but an 


expert has just been presenting new 
facts on the subject to the Royal Irish 
Academy. These growths from afar on 
Irish soil have been conmon knowledge 


right; it loses about a second every 


three months! ‘The clack regulated by 
a pendulunz is still the best kind of time- 
keeper, and the pendulum will be the 
controlling force, said Mr. A. T. Hare 
not long ago at the Royal Institution, 
if ever a perfect clock is invented, in 
spite of the various types of clock that 
have been evolved during the last seven 
centuries. A pendulum of a certain 
length takes a fixed time to swing to and 
fro, but owing to the cffect of the 
temperature it becomes longer in warm 
weather and shorter in cold weather, so 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


The universe moves to order 
likeaclock. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
Wm it London Bridge, ever they 
Ny) come and ever they go, while 
WM nations rise and fall. 


\ 


Here is next week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, June 22. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunday Tuesday — Friday 
Sunrise... 4.45 a.m. 4.45 am. 4.46 a.m. 
Sunset 19pm. 9.419 p.m. 9.19 p.m. 
Moonrise .. 12.55a.m. 1.53 aim. 4.24 a.m. 
Moonset .. 251p.m. 5.31p.m. 8.50 p.m. 
High Tide... 9.6 p.m. 41.30p.m. 2.12 p.m. 
Next 
Week’s 
Moon 


Saturday 


Other Worlds. Venus is high up in the 
West and is approaching Saturn, which is in 
the South West. Jupiter may be seen low 
down in the West at twilight. 


Sunday 


Tuesday 


For the sunshine and the rain, 
For the dew and the shower, 
For the yellow ripened grain, 
And the golden harvest hour, 
We thank Thee, God. 


brought by no 
human agency, grow along the Atlantic 
from Donegal to 


for two centuries, but now investigations 
prove that the seeds are all of a highly 
buoyant character, and capable of 
floating in water for a year, more than 
long cuough for the Gulf Stream to bear 
them from the New World to the Old. 


Not all seeds would stand such a 
great ordeal; multitudes are killed by 
salt water, but the fact that island seeds 
should be able to live in the sea is what 
we should expect. Nature in such con- 
ditions has evolved ¢cafarers among her 
botanical children. Secds ripen and vo 
colonisiny, from island to island, from 
continent to continent, with the currents 
of ocean as their chariots. 


that in summer it takes too long toswing, 
and in winter it swings too fast. A differ- 
ent kind of ‘ compensation” has therefore 
been made to cause the pendulum to 
swing always at, the same rate. There 
are other difficulties to be overcome, 
such as friction and the effect of the 
buoyancy of the air on the pendulum. 
Probably the perfect clock will, when 
discovered, have to be enclosed in 2 glass 
case from which most of the air has been 
extracted, and the case will have to be 
placed in a chamber carefully kept ata 
fixed temperature. The best clock in 
the world still loscs a minute in 16 years. 


| ICl ON PARLE FRANC 
iF 


AIS 


‘La montre La bofte 


Pour saluer on ote son chapeau. 
T’agneau cherche sa meére. 

La prune murit au soleil. 

On a donné une montre a Henri. 
Ta lampe éclaire la chambre. 
La beite est pleine d’allumettes. 


La lampe 


ENCOURAGEMENT 

Un gamin poussait une charrette 
chargée de pommes de terre. JI.a route 
montait et le gamin avait beaucoup de 
peine & avancer. “Tié!’* lui cria un 
passant. ‘Si tu. poussais ta charrette 
en zigzaguant, tu aurais moins de mal 
a monter.” 

“Merci bien,"’ répondit le gamin. 
“Mais si vous m/’aidiez un peu a 
pousser, cela vaudrait encore mieux.” 


| Notes to My Nieces 
BY AN AUNT 


'2. To Cynthia, the Untidy Girl 


“Tcan't help it. Some people are born 
j tidy, and some aren't,” said my preity 
niece. 

Quite true, dear Cynthia (I'm calling 
you Cynthia partly because that isn’t 
your name, and so that you shan’t think 
I mean joi, Mollie dear). ; 


You see, 1 am being very careful not 
to hurt your feclings, but I do really 
advise yon to try and be a little tidier. 
Why?" You aren’t doing any 
harm?" Yes, you arc; you are incon- 
veniencing everybody besides yourself 
by not being tidy, and you irritate the 
maids Mother had such difficulty in 
getting—-though you really hate worry- 
ing her, especially as that irritates Dad, 
whom, of course, you adore. 


One of Our Great Duties 


You see, one of our great duties in 
: life is to become what we are not. That 
jis character-building, and  character- 
! building is the most important thing in 
life.- Nothing else really matters, not 
even dancing or chocolates! Although 
old age seems such a long way off now, 
Cynthia dear, when you look in the glass 
and see your rose-bud complexion and 
your dancing blue eyes with curling 
lashes like }ittle dark bits of fluffy fur— 
still, it will come some day—and then 
all we shall have left to make our happi- 
ness—or our misery—will be our charac- 
ter: that will show in our faces. 


I don’t believe, if we are always un- 
tidy, which generally means being 
unpunctual as well, that we shall be 
happy and cheerful old ladies. “We 
shall have to hunt for things with 
sadly dimmed eyes, and hurry and gct 
flurricd because we are late; but there, 
it’s no use drawing a picture of what we 
don’t mean to sce—but I know all about 
sume old ladies, don’t you? Now, what 
is the reason why you should not be 
untidy apart from the inconvenience of 
it all? The reason is that tidiness is 
right, and disorder is wrong, 


“What a Mess!” 


That is why, and we want to do rig].t, 
;don't we? At least, I know you do. 
} Practise tidiness as you practise music. 
; Lt will soon become a habit to run back * 
land shut that open drawer, and to wait 
ja@ moment and put away those things 
| you have flung higgledy-piggiedy on to 

the bed. 

I know a boy who was devoted to a 
girl until one day she called him and 
her brother into her room to show them 

! something. When they got outside 
‘again the brother said ‘* Good gracious, 
[what a mess!” and the boy thought, 
“Oh, what a girl! Not a bit like 
| Kathleen or the mater,’ and somehow 
she didn't seem half so nice after that. 
Some boys are very fond of order and 
|hate a ‘mess "—yes, even those nice 
boys who talk about having “such a 
rag’ and think you a really topping 
| girl, even they sometimes notice things. 
| Tf you are tidy, it gencrally means that 
you are clean—spotlessly clean, which 
| boys notice also—and you are a comfort, 
)a heavenly comfort, to everyone: People 
jlearn to depend on you. Somehow I 
never quite trust the really uniidy girl. 
Aunt Rosalie 


OIL FROM THE RUBBISH HEAP 

Thousands of tons of waste coal, coal- 
dust, and “ slack,” is lying idle in our 
coal-fields. It is not fit for burning, 
but it contains a large proportion of 
spirit and oil, and all it requires is to be 
distilled. ; 

Scientists have long urged that this 
source of oil should be used, and a special 
committee of our petroleum chemists 
was recently appointed to report on tie 
matter. One result has been that a 
works is now being put up in the Mid- 
lands for distilling oil from the huge 
store of waste coal in neighbouring 
districts, and millions of gallons will be 
produced-from this source, 


dhe Children's Newspaper 


What Has Happened 
A brief synopsis of what has hap- 
Pened will appear in next week's issue. 


CHAPTER 33 
Martin’s Return is Delayed 


Tor once Martin came very near 
losing his temper. 

“They want me to be their 
chief in place of Odan!”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘' Did anyone ever hear 
such foolishness ? Akon, I am 
soing down to the Bat this minute, 
and I shall be away at Lost Island 
before they know [ am gone.” 

As he spoke he sprang up. 

But he had miscalculated his 
strength. He had not in the least 
realised how tremendous had been 
the strain of the last twenty min- 
utes. He stood swaying a moment, 
then collapsed, and Akon was just 
in time to catch hin as he fell. 


The next thing Martin knew he 
was lying on a most comfortable 
couch, in a big, airy room. For a 
moment he could not imagine where 
hewas. ‘Then, as he stared vaguely 
about, his wandering eyes fell upon 
liymer the priest, who sat ina 
chair close by. 

“ Hulloa!"’ he said weakly. 

The priest turned with a simile. 

“So you are awake, Englishman. 
How is it with you?” 

“AML right,”” answered Martin. 
Vhen, remembering, ‘Oh, [ don't 
know! I fainted. What a_ silly 
thing to do!” ; 

“A thing that most others would 
have done before instead of after 
the ordeal,” said Hymer drily. 

‘Then, as Martin tried to sit up, 
the priest stretched out his hand. 

“Not so, my friend. You will 
lic still for the present.” 

“ But I must be off,’”’ said Martin 
impatiently. ‘ T have to get back 
to the other island.” 

“Vou cannot fly in the dark- 
ness,” Hymer told him quictly. 
"Jt is now night.” 

“You don’t mean that I have 
heen lving here like a log all these 
hours?" returned Martin, horrified. 


“You have slept these cight 
hours past,’”’ said the priest. But 
he did not add that he had given 
Martin a draught brewed from 
poppy juice to keep him asleep, nor 
did he tell him that the medicine 
was probably the one thing that 
had saved him from scrious illness. 

“My friend,” he went on, “1 
ack that you will remember 1 
am your doctor, and that 1 desire 
you to remain quiet until to- 
morrow. Thanks to your courage 
when you faced the fire. there is at 
present no danger to yourself or to 
the rest of us. Your flying boat is 
ule, and will be well guarded, and 
J will take it upon myself that 
word shall be sent of your safety to 
your friends on the Island of Fire.” 


“And when shall I be able to 
eo?" demandcd Martin. 
“That matter we will) discuss 
liter,” Hymer answered. ‘* For 
. the present I desire that you sicep.”’ 
As he spoke he fixed his eyes 
upon Martin's face, and there was 
something so strangely compelling 
in thety gaze that Martin felt he 
must obey. For a moment or two 
le struggled, but the extort was 
useless. An intense drowsiness camc 
over him. his eves closed, and in a 
{ow minutes he was suund asleep. 
When he awoke for a second time 
it was broad day, and the sun was 
streaming through «a soft, rose- 
cioured curtain which covered the 
waidow of the room. He felt ex- 
traordinarily well and very hungry. 


A BOY’S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISLAND 


Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


Situne up in bed, he looked about. 
Instantly a thick curtain at the 
far end of the room was pushed 
aside and a brown man entered, 
carrying a tray with food upon it. 
He bowed deeply, placed the tray 
on a table beside the couch, and, 
bowing again, departed. 

Martin lost no time in sampling 
his) Lemurian breakfast. There 
was a large and beautifully shaped 
bowl full of some steaming mixture 
which le recognised at once as 
chovolate—at least, it was made 
from the cocoa bean, but flavoured 
with something quite different from 
vamila, and even nicer. ‘There was 
fresh bread made of white maize 
flour, very light and sweet. Be- 
sides this, there was a dish of most 
excellent broiled mullet and fruit 
of several varieties, including cus- 
tard-apple and Brazilian jack-{ruit. 

It was a meal that could not have 
been bettered by the chef of the 
finest hotel in London, and Martin 
did not leave much of it. He had 
just finished when the servant came 
again, this time bringing a large 
pitcher full of water. a great brass 
bowl, and a quantity of clothes. 

Martin realised that he was to 
gct up and dress, but, to his dismay, 
his own clothes were missing, and 
the servant indicated by signs that 
he was to wear thase he had brought, 
and which turned out to be the same 
sort as those worn by Akon, 

Martin did not half like it. It 
began to look as if he were not 
going to get away very casily. 
However, it was Hobson's choice, 
so at last he got into the new rg, 
and looking at himsclf in a great 
mirror of polished metal, which 
was fastened against the wall, could 
not help seeing that he made 
rather a fine figure in the white 
tunic, golden breast-plate, and gold- 
buckled sandals. 

He was barely dressed before* 
Akon came in and greeted him 
warmly. Martin at once began to 
remonstrate about his clothes, but 
Akon only smiled. 

“Your own things are safe,” he 
assured him, ‘It is necessary, 
however. that vou should wear 
these garments for the present.” 

Suddenly he turned grave. 


“Thanks to you,’’ he continued, 
“the danger is over for the moment, 
but only for the moment. As long 
as Odan lives there is no real safety 
for any of us.” : 

“The fellow is a traitor,’”’ said 
Martin scornfully. “ Why do vou 
not try him and hang him?” 


“Our laws do not permit of it, 
my friend.” he answered. “I 
have praved my father to allow me 
to challenge and meet him in single 
combat. But he refuses his consent. 
Now come with me to the king, 
We have to plan for the future.” 

CHAPTER 34 
The Powder Plot 

“Charcoal, yes; sulphur, ves.” 
Hymer ticked them oft on his fingers ¢ 
as he spoke. ‘ But the other— 
saltpcire, you call it—that I do not 
know." 

“ Toam sure we can make it,” 
Marlin answered cagerly, °° Where 
do you get your salt 27" - : 

Hemer told him that there was a 
salt-pan in the interior of the island, 
and Martin was delighted, for salt- 
petre, which is sodium nitrate, is 
frequently found in salt-pans, « 


The four “-that iz, the King, Akon, 
Hymer and = Martin—had — been 
discussing affairs of state, and the 
others had at last made Martin 
understand that he must remain 
with them for a time in order to 


keep the brown men auict. They 
had promised him, in return, all 
the gold he cared to ask for; and 
Martin, whose preat object was to 
clear his father’s name from the 
undeserved stain left upon it, had 
made up his mind to stick by his 
new friends. It was not only for 
the gold, either, for he was really 
fond of Akon; he admired the 
King, and as for Hymer, it was 
clear that the priest was the one 
man to run the island on something 
hke decent Jines.. 

Once Martin had taken — his 
decision, hig main idea was to 
make his party safe against Odan, 
and his very first sngyestion had 
been that they should turn to and 
make gunpowder. ‘rue, they had 
no guns, but bombs were not 
ditficult to construct, and even a 
good display of fireworks would, 
he thought, make the superstitious 
Lemurians sit up. 


Hymer jumped at the notion. 
There was plenty of sulphur. 
Charcoal, of course, could be made 
with ease. The only ingredient 
he was not sure about was the 
nitre, or saltpetre. Once the de- 
cision was taken, the priest declared 
that there was no time to waste. 
He sent trusted men to get the 
sulphur from some hot springs 
about five miles from the capital. 
Others were told off to prepare 
the charcoal; then he and Martin 
set out for the salt-pan. 


As it was not. the custom for 
the high priest to walk abroad, 
they went in’ litters, carried by 
brown men, The salt-pan was ina 
wild, desolate part of the island 
beneath a range of low, rugged hills 
full of deep caves. “Lo his dismay, 
Martin found no trace of saltpetre. 

“Never mind,” he said. ‘ We 
can make it. ‘Lhe earth bencath 
any stable will vield nitre. 


“Oh, I forgot.” he added in 
dismay. ‘“‘ You have no_ horses 
here, and no stables. We shall 


have to try in some of the caves. 
What about these?” 

Hymer looked suddenly grave. 

“Not these caves, my friend,” 
he answered. ‘ Even J, who am 
not by nature a coward, have 
never ventured into their depths. 
They are inhabited by — beasts 
not wholesome for man to mect.’ 

Martin was full of curiosity, but 
for once he could get no informa- 
tion out of the priest. 

“1 only pray,” said Hymer very 
gravely, “ that you may never make 
nearer acquaintance with the mon- 
sters of the caverns.” 

“But we must have the salt- 
petre,”” declared Martin. 

‘here are other caves,”’ re- 
plied Hymer. “But I will not 
speakofthemhere. Let usreturn.” 


He gave orders to the carriers, 
and they lifted the litters and 
carried them back to the city by 
the sca. It was not until the two 
were alone again in the priest's 
own room that Eymer svoke. 

“The caves of which I speak 
are beneath our feet,” he said. 


A sudden idea flashed 
Martin's head. 

“ Beneath our feet,” he repeated. 
“tell me, Hymer, does one of 
them by any chance communicate 
with the shaft of the gas well?” 

‘The priest started slightly. There 


into 


N 


What is a Select Committee ? 
A Select Committee is a commit- 
tee of the House of Commons for 
examining the facts of a case 
through witnesses, and for re- 
porting the outcome to the 
House. On it are supposed to 
be placed members who have a 
good knowledge of the subject. | 


What is a Plebiscite? A 
plebiscite is a poll of the whole 
of the people of a country taken 
for a special purpose. The 
French have often used it. It 
is sometimes used locally in 
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was something half suspicious 
in the glance he cast on Martin. 


“What do you mean?” he 
asked, alter a moment’s pause. 
“Surely it is plain!’ said 


Martin. “ I am not foolish enough 
to believe that the flame Went out 
of itself yesterday.” 

Hymer looked round cautiously. 
He lowered his voice. 

“| hardly dare to speak it 
aloud,” he answered.“ It would 
be death to us all if it came to the 
ears of Odan or of his followers. 
Even Prince Akon and his father 
do not know the secret.” 

‘But T can guess it,” smiled 
Martin, ‘ You have some form of 
cap or extinguisher which you can 
push forward into the funnel.” 

“Truly nothing is hidden from 
the wisdom of the LEuast,’”’ said 
Hymer. ‘Come then, and I will 
take you into the caverns below 
the temple. You shall see the secret 
device of my ancestor, Grun the 
priest, and mayhap find the burn- 
ing salt of which we are in need. 
Follow me.” 

He pressed a spring in the fluor, 
A trap door opened, showing a 
flight of steps leading down into 
darkness. 9 First lighting @ small 
lamp, Jlymer led the way. Down 
they went into the very depths of 
the carth until they reached a 
Narrow passage cut in the solid rock. 
The air was thick and heavy and 
damp, and a curious white efilor- 
escence coated the reof and walls. 

Martin stopped. 

“This is what we want,” 
said cagerly, 

But Hymer only signed urgently | 
| 
| 


he 


for silence, and moved steadily 
forward. 

Presently a deep droning began 
to make itself heard. Martin knew 
it at once for the sound of the pas 
well. The sound grew louder ; 
there was a sutlucating smell of gas. 


The passage opened out into a 
small rock chamber. Here Hymer 
stopped, and from a shelf cut in 
the rock took a cloth, which he 
dipped in water standing in an 
earthen jar. 

“Place this over your face,” he 
said, handing it to Martin. 

Martin did so, and they went on 
again, Now the roaring was deafen- 
ing, and, by the light of the lamp, 


Martin saw that the passage ended 
in a shatt, the sides of which were 
polished like glass by the age-long 
drive of the rushing vapour. He 
saw, too, that close to the shaft 
lay a sort of truck.an wheels, which 
was heaped with sand. , 

Hymer stopped. He put his lips 
close to Martin's ear. ee? 

‘(Is there need to explain ? ’’ he 
asked. 

‘““ No,” rephed — Martin. “y 
understand perfectly. The truck 
is pushed forward and the sand 
tipped down the shaft. It is very 
simple, but very well thought of.” 

The roar of the spouting gas 
deadened all other sounds. = It 
must have been some inner sense 
of danger that made Martin sud- 
denly swing round. 

The sight froze him. Barely 
ten paces behind, the gigantic 
form of Odan blocked the passage. 
Jhe giant stood watching them 

for instance, to 
decide whether a district shall 
have a free library. 

What is the Greek Kalends ? 


with a cruel smile on his lips, 
TO BE CONTINUED 


WSPAPER NOTES AND QUERIES | 


Tengland, as, 


The Greek Kalends is a phrase 
used by the Romans to mean a 
time that never comes. The 
Kkalends in Rome were the first 
of every month ; but the Greeks 
had no such word, and did not 
reckon from the first’ of the 
month as the Romans did. The 
“Greek I<alends,’’ therefore, 
meant to the Romans no time 
at all. 


oanneeeaee eee 


Five-Minute Story 


THE CALL 


Nothing could have been much 
more dreadful than the lot of the 
prisoners in the convict mines of 
Siberia. Litter cold, coarse food, 
hard, monotonous work all day 
——pnisoners nobly born and cul- 
tured herded with convicts of 
the most brutal type. 

When work was over in the 
mines then came the long march 
home through the snow, the 
dreary procession of their ‘sad- 
coloured garments marked with 
the ycllow diamond, and march- 
ing beside them the Cossack guard 
in ‘shubas’’? and big mufl- 
shaped caps. They returned to 
their miserable shelters, and the 
poorest Irish cabins were palaces 
compared with the rough ken- 
nels of driftwood where these 
poor creatures ate and slept, and 
huddled together through the 
rigours of a Siberian winter. 

And yet through all these 
nuseries the convicts had a hope 
-—the hope of escape. 

And when the cold days began 
to lengthen slowly the poor pri- 
soners would listen eagerly for 
the call of General Kukushka— 
and General HKukushka was 
nobody else but the cuckoo, 
sending its soft little note of 
hope across the valley. 

“General Kukushka has givea 
his orders,’ whispered the con- 
victs, and those that were daring 
cnough to escape the guard wan- 
dered away, hunted but free, - 
They seldom really cscaped, but 
aiter months of wandering, were 
brought back to the mines in 
feiters once more. 

Ivan Akimitch was an old 
convict who obeved General 
Kukushka's call year after year, 
and always he was brought back 
in fetters, lean, hungry, and 
ragged, to be severely flogged. 
3ut still he had hope, and every 
spring the cuckoo’s soft little 
note called him to make fresh 
eflorts to cscane. 

Then there came a time whea 
he was feeble and broken, his 
limbs were stiff with pain, for 
he had worked in the mines for 
twenty years, and Siberia is 
cruel to old age. 

He was too old for icy rivers 
and damp forests, and flogging 
was painful to aching joints. He 
went to the officer in command. 

“Tlighest nobility, please to 
lock me up.” 

“Why, Ivan, what have you 
done?’ ‘ 

“Nothing, nobleness ; but soon 
General Kukushka will call, and 
my old heart will beat foolishly, 
and I shall go away,and be caught 
—-and I am too old for flogging.” 

So Ivan was locked up, and 
his heart was as heavy as his 
limbs, for he was an old man and 
longed for freedom. 

And one day when the air was 
soft, a comrade came to him: 

“Tisten, Ivan, General Ku- 
kushka is catling in the valley!” 

But Ivan was sitting with Is 
head on his outstretched arms, 
and his eyes were closed. He 
would never again hear Genexal 
Kukushka’s soft little cry across 
the valley, but he had escaped 
from Siberia at last. 
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is that all the cubes are numbered 
alike, and so arranged that the two 
Opposite ends always total seven. 
Three sevens are twenty-one, and 
this will always be the complete total. 
So all you have to do is to subtract 
the top number from twenty-one. 
You can easily make the cubes, 
and must number them as shown. 
Cut out some stiff paper to the 


DI MERRYMAN 


Said a stork who was seven feet 


high, 
“Yes, my legs ave too long, which 
is why, 
When I s upon you, 
You were out of my view, 


But I now see you plainly—good- 


bye.” shape shown in the setond sketch, 
a a ‘O) — ars the shaded portions inward 
en folding. Or yon can m 
The Zoo that Never Was the numbers on oni blocks, ie 
o a a 
Do You Live at Winehester? 


Winchester is from the old Eng- 
lish word win, Meaning white, and 
the Latin castra, Meaning camp. 
Winchester is therefcre the white 
camp, or white fort. 


i] a i 

Some poor children who lived in 
a large town were taken for a trip 
out to the country. T hey were 
shown over a farm, and the kindly 
farmer gave each of them a glass of 
milk fresh from the cow. Having 
finished his drink, one little fellow 
was heard to exclaim, ‘“ Whew! 
that’s fine. I wish our milkman 
kept a cow!” 


The Curly-Tailed Croak 


The Curly-tailed Croak once lived 
in an oak, 
With its nephew and niece and 
twin brother; 
But one day the tree was blown 
into the sea, 
And now it is seeking another. 


ia) B iS) 
PICTURES THAT ANSWER a 13 3} 
QUESTIONS Is Your Name Christopher? 


Christopher is from the Greek, 
and means bearing Christ, from the 
legend of St. Christopher who 
carned the Christ-child over a river, 
In France it is Christophe, in Italy 
Cristofora, and in Spain Cristoval, 

a o a 
A lion while combing his mane 
Observed, “‘ Though one may not 
be vain, 

When the birds of the air 

Build their nests in one’s hair, 
One has cause, I should say, to 


How Is Rubber Collected ? 


complain.” 
5 13] oO 
Giving Them Rope 


While the-Germans were march- 
ing through a Belgian province, one 
of them said sneeringly to a farmer 
sowing seed : 

“You may sow, but we shall reap.” 
and the milk flows into the cup “Well, perhaps you may,” was 

a A a the reply. ‘‘ Iam sowing hemp.” 


Lifting a Heavy Object Gi a) 

If you watch a person who is not 
used to hard work attempt to lift 
a heavy weight, you will noticc 
that he invariably bends his back, 
keeps his legs straight, and then 
reaches down and lifts the object. 
This puts the greater part of the 
strain upon his back. 

The best way to lift a heavy 
weight is to keep your back straight, 
bend your knees, grasp the object 
with your hands, and push up with 
your legs, putting the hardest work 
on to your legs, which can stand a 
heavier strain than your back. 


Grooves are cut in the bark of the tree, 


O 
Gratitude 


a rs} Aa us all last winter ” 
Oo io} io} 
Sesagersge omer A Dish of Fruit 


By means of this interesting 
Kittle toy you can tell the total of 
the concealed numbers on the 
cubes, no matter how they may be 


When properly arranged the 
letters following will spell the names 
of six well-known fruits: 


arranged. Youaskanyone to place PPPLEANEIT 

the three cubes one upon the other SHEAPEC 

in any way they choose. You do TANEROPEGAM 

not see this done. Immediately eee een 

5, 7 oO ik wy sbaswesrs 

you are told the top number you CARTSOPT Hascirs 
a a a 
To Measure a Foot 


The upright rules on this page are 
one foot tong; the double rule in 
this column is marked in inches. 

ia} QO a} 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLES 
Is Your Name Here ? 

The names represented were 
Gilbert and Effie. 

What is Wrong in this Picture ? 

The door had both a handle to 
turn andalatch. Onc of these only 
should be there. 

Buried Plants 

These are the plants —carrot, 

oak, nightshade, beech, rowan. 


sive the total of all the concealed 
figures—the remaining tops and 
bottoms. As an instance, you are 
told that the top number is five, 
and at once declare ay end 
is sixteen, and this wi oun ; 
correct. The solution of the mystery | Order Next Week's Now 
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Laugh and the World L 


A Young Man While Dining at Crewe 


Spa per _ 
aughs With You + 
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A young man while dining at Crewe 


Found quite a large mouse in his stev. 
Said the waiter : ‘‘ Don’t shout 


Or wave it ; 


Or the rest will 


about, 


be wanting one, too.” 


’ . 
Baby Jacko’s Birthday 
Jacko's little brother was three years old, and as Jacko ran 
down to breakfast he cried: “ Jacko got Baby a present ? ” 
“ Goodness, no!” exclaimed Jacko. ‘Dut never mind, old 


fellow. 


I'll go out and buy 


something directly aiter breakfast.” 


“A s'prise ?”’ asked Faby. 


* Ratl 


It sow 


1 mae 7 } 
nded very fine, bu 


began to wo 


He wi 
heard a 


looked a 


He scrambled down again 


ver |”? Jacko assur 
Ider how on ea 
indered along the 
funny little 
ver, and what he « 
1 


opened it, and disappeared 


“Whe 


“ Here 
Jacko 


string. 


“ It is," replied Jacko, grinning. 
noon for Baby to play with. | 
trom our pig tub, and I'd take it back 


Father 


Clared it 


by a lou 


round the pigs neck, and refused to part with it. 
bought the pig, and Jacko rigged up a little sty at the end of the 


garden. 


re's Ja ko * ask 

he is!’ cried Bal 
nodded. He came 

What ever \ t 

a wee pigey-wiger 
I never ! uid 


Jacko said he'd 


should go back that minut 


d howl of protest. 


And there it isnow 


mo ) 
NOwse Dehwmead ¢ 


never | 


el him 


ko got outside the house lic 


when Jiu 
th he was going to keep his promise. 
Wondering what to do, when he 
He chimbed up and 
w made hin chuckle with glee. 
long till he 


road 


lence. 
found the gate, 


linner that day. 
t my s'prise, Jacko ?’ 
; something on a q 
‘cried Baby, shrieking with joy. 

] ‘And it looks like Mrs. 


‘TI borrowed it for the after- 
said it 
after tea.” 


ward of such a 


could have a nice feed 


thing, and de- 


; but Baby settled the matter 


He sat on the floor with his arms 
So Father 


, growing fatter and shinier every day. 
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A Great Queen 


At the beginning of the 18th 
century there was great rivalry 
between Sweden and Russia, and 
the Russians captured from the 
Swedes a large slice of their 
territory in Livonia, including 
the town of Marienburg. In this 
town lived a young woman who 


had married a Swedish dragoon, 
| 
| 


who, unfortunately, had gone to 
the front a few days after the 
wedding and was never seen 
again, 

But apparently worse was to 
come. When the Russians cap- 
tured her town they made the 
inhabitants prisoners, and the | 
young girl was sold by the 
victorious general to a Russian 
prince, who carried her to Mos- 
cow. She was beautiful both in 
character and appearance, and, 
while a retainer in the prince’s 
household, was seen by the Tsar, 
who made love to her and after- 
wards married her. 

What a mighty change had 
now come into her life! The 
young widow had reached a truly 
dizzy height of fame, and she 
was crowned with great pomp in 
the cathedral at Moscow, 

Unspoilt by her great fortune, 
she began to act the part of an 
angel of mercy, and sought, at 
much risk to herself, to lessen 
the cruelty and barbarity of her 
husband, who, in the opinion of 
his subjects, seemed to be without 


| the virtue of common humanity. | 

But not only was she merciful, ih 
she had much natural ability it 
and much courage. She accom- | 
; panied her husband on all his fi 
| military expeditions; and on ti 
one occasion, when his forces i 
were surrounded by the Turkish 
Army and there seemed no way hy 
of escape, she, by her shrewd i 
common sense and diplomatic e 
handling of the Turkish com- he 
manders, obtained an honourable a 
peace that saved the Russian H 
empire. 4 


When the Tsar diced his wife 
was proclaimed Enypress in her 
own right, the assembled dele- 
gates from all over the empire 
addressing her as the “ mother 
of her people.” This title she 
was proud to accept, stating that 
she hoped she would always live 
up to it. She declared that 
during her reign no one should 
be put to death, and this promise 
was kept, Malefactors were 
simply sent to labour in the 
mines or on other public works, 
and she was the first ruler in 
modern times to show a spirit 
so human. At a time when the 
penal laws of England were 
brutal to an extreme, and the 
death penalty 
was exacted 
for hundreds of 
minor crimes, 
this enlightened 
sovereign, who 
had risen from 
the lowest 
ranks, carried 
the ideas of 
mercy and}, 
humanity to a 
degree unparal- . 
leled in any other land. Here is 
her portrait. Who was she? 


The Incredible Boy Last Week was ‘Mozart 


— —— 
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BEAR AND CHIMPANZEE. GREAT BRITISH AIRSHIP. RACES SET FREE, 


Candidates for the flight to Australia—Lieut. Maddocks, engineer; Lieut. Anthony Chi with his waterin: 


Kingston Smith, pilot; and Lieut. Rendle, navigator; studying their route 
with Mr. Haydn White, of the Blackburn Co., whose machine they will fly 


in the garden. See story on page one . f 


The drummer boy who greeted the 


R 34, the new British airship for the Atlantic Flight Prince of Wales at Chelsea Hospital 


Wallace Reid, the film player, 
has an argument with a bear 
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NO TRIERS LIKE BRITISH FLIERS _ 


GRAPPLING A |One,Two,Three—At Last Across theSea LITTLE SHEEP OF 


‘“FIRE-SHIP 


STORY OF A FLOATING 
TERROR 


Seven Men and a Powder 
Magazine 


HEROES OF A GREAT DISASTER 


The Albert Medal for bravery has 
lately been awarded to a hero of Toronto 
who died in the great disaster in the 
harbour of Halifax. 

It was one of the most terrible 
calamities that havevever afflicted Nova 
Scotia, and it happened during the war, 
while a ship laden with munitions was 
waiting in Halifax Harbour. The loss 
of property and life in the town was 
almost beyond calculation. 

The munitions ship was the French 
vessel Mont Blanc, which was run into 
by another ship. The collision set .her 
on fire, and her crew, being unable to 
extinguish the flames or stop the ship's 
progress, escaped in boats. 


The Dauntless Seven 

The ship,..like a floating 
yolcano, headed straight for the British 
warship Niobe, the naval harbour, and 
the magazine! On board the Niob 
Captain Newcombe, having a 
dressed, after 
of his Jegs. In t 


deserted 


Was 


wound 


amputation of one 


at frightful moment 


he forgot his wound and realised the 
awful peril of the situation developing 
before his eyes. Ile called for volun 

teers to take the ship’s pinnace, go up | 
to the Mont Blanc, grapple her, and 
tow her out of the path in which she 


was carrying death and disaster. 


Boatswain Matthison, of Toronto, 


stepped forward instantly, and with 
him six other men, ready for the fearful 
plunge to death. They lowered their 


boat, and the little pinnace went away 
like a fluttered bird towards the floatin 
terror. The 
higher from the Mont Blanc, and it was 
evident that she 
yet the danntless 
haul her from her 


flames mounted higher and 
must soon explode ; 
raced on to 


fatal course. 


seven 


Vanished From the Scene 
They had 
hot side when the inevitable happencd 


almost reached her white- 
The Mont Blanc blew up with a thunder- 
ous roar, wrecking everything far and 
fear. When the murk subsided, all 
turned to seek the pinnace 
and her crew, but not a vestige of the 
little vessel or its heroes remained. The 
pinnace and its men had been blown to 
atoms, and had completely vanished 
froth the scene. 


eyes were 


These seven Canadian sailors went out 
to mect absolute death. They might 
save tlic lives of others; their own they 
could not hope to save. It was with 
cool and calculated heroism that they 
went to meet the burning ship. 


~ Captain J. Alcock 


The Vickers-Vimy aeroplane in which they flew. 
revolutions and their pistons travelled up and down the cylinders 5000 miles. 
operated 50,000,000 times, and 50,000,000 ignition sparks were made. 
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Its two Rolls-Royce engines made 4,000,000 
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The Three Atlantic Flights: Halfway Flight of Hawker and Grieve ; the One-Stop American 


Flight to Portugal via the Azores; and the Non-Stop Flight. 


From a Daily Graphic Map. 
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THE CUCKOO AND ITS STOLEN CRADLE 


The case of the two cuckoos driven 


from nests by two small birds at Bas- 
church, mentioned last week, is inter- 
esting but not exceptional, writes 


E. A. B., our Natural Historian. 

In nesting-time birds are fired with 
such devoted courage that they attack 
intruders much larger than themselves. 
A tiny tit will sit tight and peck the 
hand of a man; a dove will fight like a 
gamecock for its eggs or nestlings. 

But cuckoos are: liable to attack even 
when not near a nest. They have a 
rather hawk-like appearance, and smail 
birds unite to mob them, as they mob 
true hawks. That, however, is not why 
they do not build nests. 


Cuckoos do not pair and nest in this 
country. One cuckoo has several mates ; 
no one pair, has the responsibility of 
hatching the eggs and feeding the young. 
The parental instinct is lost among the 
many ; the mother and’ her many asso- 
ciates leave their duties to others. Some 
foreign cuckoos make rough nests and 
hatch their eggs themselves, but the 
whole group shows evidence of degenera- 
tion with regard to care for offspring. 

Yet, even so, there is a marvel. of 
instinct in“what the cuckoo, does. _The 
nests of over 80 species of birds are 
invaded by cuckoos; and every cuckoo 
returns to a nest of the same species 
of bird in whose home it was cradled. 
Even large birds, such as the eider duck 
and the grebe, are among the victims. 


THE HILLS 


Animals that Refuse to 
Grow Up 


LINK BETWEEN SERBIA 
AND THE SPANISH ARMADA 


By Our Natural Historian 

There is great excitement among the 
sheepfolds of the Lake District. Lambs 
there are born later than in the south, 
and this is Lakeland’s lambing month. 

Where water is scarce, so that the 
sheep are denied their natural drink, 
the little ones are fed with milk from th2 
bottle. These lambs must be strong 
and well, for some of them, with their 
elders, are destined to spend their lives 
on the bleak hilltops of Serbia, whither 
they are being sent as a gift. ° There will 
be two or three sorts of sheep for Serbia 
in the Lakeland gift, but the strangest 
are these little ones from the. hilltops, 
the Herdwicks, as they are called. 

They are the smallest and -hardiest 
sheep we have, and they are mysteries. 
The origin of all our sheep can be 
traced, except these Herdwicks. 

Counting Up to Twenty 

The local history of the flock is that 
they all descend from forty little sheep 
which swam ashore at Drigg from a 
battered ship of the Spanish Armada. 
That theory is. generally accepted, 
though there are those who deny this 
Armada story, asserting that the Herd- 
wicks are descendants of sheep which 
the Vikings introduced into England. 

A curious point in favour of these critics 
is that to this day the sheep are counted 
in the Lakes in Scandinavian words. 
Here ts the way they count up to twenty 
sheep: Yan, taen, tedderte, mederte, 
pimp, haata, slaata, lowra, dowra, dick, 
yan-a-ditk, taen-a-dick, and? so on up 
to fifteen, which ‘is mimph, and so on 
again with mimph repeated at the end 
of each word until twenty is reached. 
Iwenty is giggot. 


Sheep That Will Not Improve 

Either of these stories of the Herd- 
wicks’ origin is captivating, but there is 
this further peculiarity about them: 
they cannot be improved. They will 
not grow bigger or fatter or produce 
more wool. Every art known to the 
scientific sheep farmer has been tricd, 
but these Herdwick sheep are today 
as they always have been—little, and 
stumpy, and courageous, revelling in 
the bleakest hillsides and the most 
niggardly pasture, thriving where not 
even a wild goat could make his living. 

It is because of their great powers of 
endurance that they are going to Serbia, 
to add life and beauty to the ravaged 
hills. Other sheep which flourish under 
favourable conditions «will accompany 
them, so that the Serbs can say— 

The mountain sheep are sweeter, 

But the valley sheep are fatter, - 
and choose which they like the best. 

~ EA. B. 
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Blind Men ' 


WHERE SIGHTLESS MEN FORGET THEY DO NOT. SEE 


A Book Being Read Now 


Victory over Blindness. By Sir 
Pearson, 7s. net. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Some years ago Sir Arthur Pearson, 


an English journalist of extraordinary 


energy and wide personal popularity, 
gradually lost his sight. His many 
triends were deeply grieved, but that 
was not how he accepted his mis- 


fortune. His shrewd, bold, decided 
inind= prompted him to grapple. 
directly with his difficulties. 


Blind he was, but he would not give 
way to it. It should not master him. 


That was his firm resolve. [t should 
not narrow his life. And it did not. 
He set himself to live as if he were not 
blind. He would do and enjoy the 
same things he would have done and 
enjoyed had his sight been preserved. 
This he found possible, and his success 
in doing it led him to resolve to make 
the helping of the blind one of the 
ereat objects of his life. 


It was a happy day for 1500 blinded 
British heroes when Sir Arthur Pear- 
son took up, as a new outlet for his 
unfailing energy, this work of helping 
the blind. He had begun that work 
before the war broke out, and so it 
was natural that he should take the 
blinded soldiers under his care. 


Winning Success 


How the work has been. done is 
told in this book, in a splendid tone 
of high-spirited bravery. It is a book 
that everyone should read who wishes 
to think well of mankind, for it shows 
us the unconquerable mind of man 
triumphing gloriously, and, from the 
midst of what seemed like defeat, 
winning success and happiness. 

In March 1915, Sir Arthur entered 
the fine house of St. Dunstan's, in 
Regent’s Park, placed at his disposal 
by a generous American, Mr. Otto 
Kahn, and took under his care 16 
blinded soldiers. By the end of 1918 
there were in St. Duntan’s and its 
offshoots, in London and the provinces, 
1500 names on the books. Six hun- 
dred of these had gone to their homes, 
{rained to take their part in ordinary 
life, 700 were being trained, 200 were 
still in the hospitals. Eight hundred 
people were busy daily in carrying on 
the work. Those are the figures that 
give the broad scope of the task un- 
dertaken by a blind man for blind men. 


Blind to the Gloom 

Sir Arthur knew from his own 
experience that all these men had 
first to learn to be blind; and then 
to live a natural life, and be usctul 
and happy. He determined that the 
hostel should be so conducted that 
over its doors there might well be 
written the words of the blind poet, 
‘Nothing is here for tears,” and 
everyone who visited the place was 
struck most by the universal and 
abounding cheerfulness. As Sir Arthur 
puts it: ‘There ts much that we 
cannol see; there is one thing that we 
will not see, and that is the gloomy: 
side of our lives,” 

In every way the place was pre- 
pared to give those who entered it 
Immediate confidence and hope. 


Arthur 
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Men Who See the Cheerful Side 


“The main .idea was that sightless 


men might come into a little world 
where the things which blind men 
cannot do are forgotten, and where 
everyone Was concerned with what 
blind men can do.” 


The first thing that happened when 


the new man entered the place was 


that Sir Arthur Pearson took him by 


the hand, personally, and infused into | 
him his own spirit of cheerfulness and» 


hope. Then the first spark that set 
alight all kinds of hope was the present 
of a blind man’s watch. Time passes 
slowly with the blind, and often thev 
ask what time it is; but not after 
they enter St. Dunstan’s. There 
they are immediately taught to read 
the trme with their fingers. 


: Blind Lead the Blind 


Then they are taught to move 
freely about—inside on linoleum path- 
wavs through the carpets, outside 
on boarded walks let into the gravel, 
with wires and handrails as guides 
but soon they move freely as new 
senses devclop—the sense of nearness, 


underfoot, quick and delicate smell. 


This book conteins many practical 
hints for enabling the blind to act 


can do: things so many and so varied 
that at last they grow in cleverness 
till they seem less blind every year. 


In St. Dunstan’s the blind are 
taught by the blind. They learn to 
read and write by the Braille system. | 
For work they are taught massage j 
(at which they are specially expert). | 
shorthand, tyvpewriting, — telephone ! 
operating,- poultry-farming, joinery, | 
mat-making, boot-repairing, basket- 
work, and netting. For play and 
amusements, they row, swim, race, 
dance, play dominoes and cards, and 
have music and much debating. For 


Braille type, read by touch. 


Out of the Darkness 


So successful was this training that 
all the men were able to leave with a 
certainty of carning their own living, 


which they could now conduct prac- 


It is a wonderful story. told with 
unfaltering spirif, and one does not 
wonder that the trained blind soldiers 
leave St. Dunstan's loving: the place 


is-its embodied soui. 


eloquence, “ they had conquered a 
foe who threatencd to destroy spirit 
as well as sight. They had dragged 
themselves from the dark morass in 
which they were plunged, and had 
set their fect on the velvety flower- 
spangled lawns which lead’ through 
the garden of -Endeavour out on to 
the broad highway of Normal Life.” 
-A great book he has written, not 
for those who see only with the eyes of 
the mind, but for those of us who 


keener hearing, the feel of the ground’ 


like other people, and do what others» 


reading they have many books in} 


and many returned to their businesses, | 


tically as well ag when they could sev | 
4 A x 

‘ politeness, 
‘you as Hit was.a kindness to ask them, | 
and the man who made it, and who | 


For there,. as: 
he says in one of his little patches of | 


WONDERFUL JAPANESE | PRIDE OF DERBYSHIRE 
THE WONDERFUL WORK OF ST. DUNSTAN’S | Things They Can Teach Us 


- How Sir Arthur Pearson Has 
Put a New Hope in the World 


NATION’S CLEVERNESS LONG 
{ UNKNOWN TO THE WORLD 


BY A TRAVELLING CORRESPONDENT 


“A friend of the Children’s Newspaper now 
travelling in Japan sends home some interest- 

ing notes on that rapidly-rising Empire of the 
rast. He writes to his nephews and nieces in 
Glasgow, from a train going to Tokyo. 


This is one of the farthest-away places 
fromScotland. Itis far enough away for 
i : me to be nine 
l ahead of you; that is 
me, and | am getting 
ready for lunch, and 


vou. If J came home 
by the Pacine I should 
tind vou people in 
Glasgow were only at 
yesterday, but we shall 
get out of that by having 
a day in the Pacific 
over again. 


In) Japan I have been mostly in 
, Kyoto, one of the old capitals—for 
' Japan has often changed its capitals. 
Also, 1 have been in Nikko, a famous 
'and beautiful place. Tokyo, to which | 
am going, is twice the size of Glasgow. 

It is‘a mistake to think of everything 
in Japan as little because the people 
Nikko is charming, not very 


‘ 


care, 


:! different from Scotland about Criefi, 


;with fine wooded and grassy hills, 
waterfalls, lakes, and splendid trees. 


Three Things from Japan 


Besides its beauty, the great thing in 
Nikko is) the  buildings— Buddhist 
; temples in memory of men who ruled 
Japan 300 years ago, some of the most 
‘beautiful buildings in the world, quite 
'different from anything else. There 
sare gateways, walls, temples, covered 
ioutside and inside with lacquer, black 
and red and gold, and painted carved 
wood ; with birds and dragons, flowers 
and children—all perfectly lovely, and 
great solemn trees standing round in 
glorious sunshine, 


When the Japanese built these places 
and painted these fine pictures nobody 
‘in Europe had any idea they could do 


such things, or had anything at all to | 


_teach us. But they have three very 
great things to teach us. One of these 
is love of beauty- flowers, mountains, 
pictures, and fine clothes. 


e 
Another thing they can teach us is 
‘cleanness. They are always having 
‘baths-—very hot. They leave off their 
‘outer shoes when they go into a house, 
:so that the floor mats on their floors 
care kept as clean as our dining-room 
‘tables fer them to sit on. 
‘earriages a boy goes through now and 
ithen to brush the floor or wipe it with 
‘a wet cloth, while the people curl up 
‘their feet on the seats and sit on them. 


The Man in the Kimono 


The third thing they can teach us is 
The servants do things for 


and smile and bow and make room 
‘for you whenever they get a chance, 

_ The Japs are in some respects turning 
European, and the mixture at times is 
funny. Take the man _ now sitting 
opposite mein this carriage. He is 
very well dressed in two kimonos, both 
silk and dark. A kimono is a kind of 
very loose coat,.with wide sleeves, and 
big pockets hanging from them. It has 
no buttons. His under kimono is held 
by a sash,-and the upper ones by ties of 
broad white silk braid. He wears the 
usual white socks and wooden sandals, 
and carries a little white fan. But, on 
pene top of all these Jap things, he has 
/@ hard bowler hatt!~ And I fancy he 
| thinks he is in the fashion. 

Some 


have natural vision. It is a Look, not! Jabs Seem opteat. pets 

y al vis : : 200 NOt | Hus . abe 3 

‘ 46 , usiness, but they are a gre: 
of mournful misfortune, but of | people And Lit a ‘live ae ee 
triumph and good cheer, J.D. we shall hear a deal more 1 


hours ' 


to say, one p.m, with | 


fourm the morning with | ¢ 
of the industry. 
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MOTHER OF THE OIL 
INDUSTRIES 


Workman Carpenter and His 
Guinea Candles 


ROMANTIC STORY OF-THE 
OIL-FINDERS 


We are all following with interest and 
wonder the progress ot the oil-finders iy 
Derbyshire, where petroleum is now well- 
ing up splendidly ; but how many of us 
know the tremendous romance behind 
it all ? 

Petroleum-production, one of the 
greatest: industrics in the world, has 
iured men all over the globe, and it has 
now carried them back to the very cradle 

for petroleunrgetting 
began in Derbyshire, not many miles 
from where oil is now rising from the 
new borings. ; 

Here the great industry had its home 
and origin betore it travelled everywhere 
to all known oil-bearing lands — to 
the United States, to Algeria, Japan, 
Rumania, Russia, Java, Baluchistan, 
Burma, Mexico, Persia, Ecuador, Vene- 
zuela, and so on. The industry grew 
to such an extent, making possible the 
aeroplane, the submarine, and the 
battleship, that during the war half 
our Navy depended on it as fuel. 


Cradle of a World-Wide Trade 


One of the great dangers we ran was 
of having our petrol supplies for the fleet 
cut off by submarines, yet here was oil 
buried deep in our own soil all the time. 
We do not know how much, but the sup- 
ply is possibly great, and the quality 
is excellent. | And all this trade, the 
whole world over, began at Riddings 
in Derbyshire. 

In 1847 the owner of a small colliery 
and ironworks at Riddings discovered 
a little mineral spring on his property, 
and called to his aid the first Lord 
Playfair, who was his’ brother-in-law. 
Playfair saw tliat the spring was petro- 
leum, and sent to Edinburgh for a 


| humble carpenter named James Young 


to come and see to the business of getting, 
refining, and selling the oil. 

Young set to work, and for two years 
he obtained daily 300 gallons of the oil. 
One day the oil proved cloudy and thick, 
and Young went to Playfair in alarm, 
only to be told that the cloudiness was 
caused by the presence of paraftin, 


The First Wax Candles 

At Playfair's suggestion Young ex- 
tracted some of the paraftin, just enough 
to make two candles, and, with these 
candles lighting his reading-desk, Play- 
fair lectured at the Royal Institution on 
petroleum and its products. The-candles 
cost two guineas cach to make, and they 
were the first of all wax candles, from 
which sprang all the millions of paraftin- 
wax candles which have since lighted 
the poor man's cottage and the rich 
man’s palace and the great cathedrals of 
the world. 

At the end of two years the oil- 
stream ran dry and Young took to dis- 
tilling paratiin from coal, but the 
example set in Derbyshire spread to all 


‘parts of the world, and the greatest 


fortunes ever made have come from the 
business of getting the oil out of the earth 
into the tanks of ships and engines, aero- 


‘planes and airships and motor-cars. 


Derbyshire revealed a secret which pro- 
duced a product that came in time to 
save Verdun, that saved the Allied 
armics in last year’s peril; and it all 
began in Derbyshire, and now men 
turn back to the place from which the 
pioneers set out so long ago, and find 
oil there again. i. A. B. 

i ons namnenetneementet = 


42,000 HORSE POWER 
A water power station is proposed for 
generating electricity into 42,000 horse 
power irom the waters of Lochs Ericht, 
Rannoch, and Tummel. ‘Phe work would 


about them. | employ 6000 men. 
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_ Picture palaces where vulgar plays are exhibited 
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TRUE HISTORY OF 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


When He Was a Tailor’s 
: Boy 
FROM 14s. TO £4000 A WEEK 


By Cur Kinematograph Correspondent 


| The true history of Charlie Chaplin, 
as told in a lecture recently by Fred 
Goodwins—an “English kinema actor 


The Children’s Newspaper 
LONELY ISLAND OF ANTARCTICA 


Pictures of Macquarie, the Rare Haunt of 
Wild Life Now Threatened with Extinction 


the Films in California—is one of ‘the 
most wonderful romances ever recorded, 

Charles Spencer Chaplin was born on 
April 16, 1889, at Brixton. At six he 
worked with his widowed mother and 
his brother for an East End tailor, who 

aid them 14s. a week for their united 
abours. When he was seven he became 
a clog dancer with a theatrical troupe 
known as “ The Eight Lancashire 
Lads,” and a little later played the part 
of the boy Billy in the Stage version of 
“Sherlock Holmes.” At 17 he started 
his career as a music-hall comedian. 
At 22 he went to America for the first 
time, and at 24 he made his first ap- 
pearance in films, 

From that moment his rise to fame 
was meteoric in rapidity. In 1913 he 
was earning £40 a week: in IOl4, 
£250 a week; in 1916, £2000 a week, 
with a bonus of £30,000 for the year ; Pee all BLL lacuaarte 
and at the present time he is being paid ; 
£215,000 a year. Thus, in 24 years, ; 3 gy, Lye , 
Charlie's weekly wage has increased ae fe NS 
from less than 14s. to more than £4000. 

Was ever a record like it ? 

A GREAT GARDEN ARMY 

The United States School Garden 
Army, which was started during the war 
to encourage children to grow food, 
will not be demobilised. During 1918 
one and a half million children who 
enlisted in this army produced more 
than £2,000,000’ worth of food for the 
table. More than 60,000 acres are 
already under cultivation by members 
of the Garden Army, and the Govern- 
ment hopes to obtain at least five mil- 
lion recruits. With this object the U.S. 
Bureau of Education is sending out a 
series of films and lantern slides, telling 
the history of the army and giving 
practical lessons in gardening. 

KINEMA AND SAFETY 

In order to diminish the number of 
street accidents the directors of the eS 
Chicago tramways have produced a — = 
series of films illustrating the accidents A Sea Elephant Rookery, 
to which careless passengers and 


Head of a full-grown’Sea 
Leopard from acquaries 


Films Coming On 


. The Editor urges his readers not to patronise 


. INVASION FROM SATURN 


The invasion of our earth by the in- 
habitants of Saturn is to be the subject 
of a projected new serial film for the 
production of which visits will be paid 
to eight different countries—England, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Egypt, America, 
Turkey, and Greece. The Saturnian 
armies land in gigantic airships, and are 
eventually destroyed in a gigantic ex- 

losion which destroys the whole of Italy. 

o runs the plot of ‘‘ The Terror from 

the Skies,” as this film will be entitled. 
THE WONDERFUL “TATTERS” 


“Tatters”’ is queen of the village 
children in an American iron-mining 
district. She leads their romps and 
shares their games, and she is adored 
by them all, despite the fact that the 
only clothes her poor old foster-mother 
can provide her with would disgrace 
any respectable scarecrow. One day 
there is trouble among the miners, and 
the mine company’s Secretary, nearly ” Fe pe * OT a 
killed by an angry strike-leader, is : nibs i : Ie. 
rescued and nursed back to health by 
“ Tatters.”” The exciting and romantic 
events which result from this chance | The wild life of Macquarie Island Is in peril of extinction at the hands of so-called sportsmen, 
acquaintance are effectively shown in a| who go out from Australia and New Zealand to destroy such interesting life as they can find. 
pretty new Grainger play entitled | It is hoped the Australian Government will take steps to guard against this wanton destruction 
“The Raggedy Queen.” L. Y. of a haunt of natural life. 


Colony of Royai Penguins on the shore of Macquarie Island 


A GOOD DEED FOR 
AUSTRALIA TO DO 


Saving the Wild Life 
of Macquarie 


A SCHOOL-GIRL’S GIFTS 
FROM THE ISLAND 


Macquarie Island, in the icy South 
Pacific, has been named in these columns 
as the loneliest place on earth for man, 
but it is a home, and cradle too, for birds 
and beasts. 

Sea elephants and various other seals, 
together with diminishing numbers of 
Penguins, flock from millions of square 
miles of ocean to make their nurseries on 
this 60 square miles of storm-swept 
and ice-battered land. 

So much life is concentrated on the 
island that men go there for a few weeks 
a year and slay bird and beast. till 
Macquarie is as one vast slaughter- 
house. For years before the war 600 sea 
elephants were annually killed on the 
island for their blubber. The great 
flocks of Emperor penguins were reduce:| 
to a single rookery. When the remnant 
of the birds was saved and protected, 
then the hunters took their eggs, 

There is a danger of the beasts and 
birds that inhabit the great Antarctic 
waters being exterminated. Unless 
drastic action is taken the flightless 
Penguins will become as extinct as the 
dodo and the solitaire. May we not 
appeal to Australia, to which Mac- 
quarie Island belongs, to save this haunt 
of natural life ?- " 

Gwendolen Hendersen, a schoolgirl in _ 
Tottenham, writes to say that her 
brother spent two years on- Macquarie 
Island in 1914 and 1015. : 

They stayed for one night and enjoyed 
a dinner of Maori hen ple, penguin egy 
custard, and tinned fruit. 

There were only two other people 
on the island, the meteorological officer 
and the cook. 

Gwendolen’s brother has sent her 
some interesting things home from this 
island, sinchiding sea-elephant’s teeth, 
some waist-belts made of sea-leopard’s 
skin, and a _penguin’s egg. He has a 
sea-elephant’s tooth over six inches in 
circumference and seven inches long. 


FOOD UNDER PRESSURE 


Surprising Experiments 


Professor B. H. Hite, of West Vir- 
ginia University, has made a strong 
Steel cylinder, ‘and attached it to a 
hydraulic pump. Into the cylinder he 
pours milk or fruit juice, “fruits, or 
vegetables, or anything else he wishes 
to keep. In each experiment he applies 
tremendous pressure — from 30,000 
pounds to 100,000 pounds an inch, 

Milk pressed in this way keeps much 
better than that sterilised by heating 
or by using chemical preservatives. 
The juices of sweet and ripe fruits arc 
so perfectly preserved by pressure that 
an important industry is likely to 
arise from the new invention. nter- 
prising Americans are also thinking of 
employing pressure preservation on a 
large scale for supplying fresh milk 
that will keep. : 

The secret of the Hite process is that 
the germs that turn milk sour or spoil 
fruit are squeezed to death, while the 
ferments that give fresh milk its 
flavour, or fruit its vital quality, are 
not injured. 


HOW PEARY TOLD THE BLIND 
ABOUT THE POLE 

Admiral Peary, lecturing in America 
to the blind about his Arctic explorations, 
passed round to the audience maps of 
the Polar regions made in relief, so that 
by passing their fingers over them they 
coal follow his description. A model 
of Eskimo dogs drawing a sledge was 

also made_for the blind to examine. 
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Blind Men Who See the Cheerful Side|WONDERFUL JAPANESE, PRIDE OF 
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THE WONDERFUL WORK OF ST. DUNSTAN’S | Things They Can Teach Us 


How Sir Arthur Pearson Has 
Put a New Hope in the World 


WHERE SIGHTLESS MEN FORGET. THEY DO NOT. SEE 


A Book Being Read Now 
Victory over Blindness. By Sir Arthur 
Pearson, 7s, net. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Some years ago Sir Arthur Pearson, 
an English journalist of extraordinary 
energy and wide personal popularity, 
gradually lost his sight. His many 
friends were deeply grieved, but that 
was not how he accepted his mis- 
fortune. His shrewd, bold, decided 
mind prompted him 

directly with his difficulties. 
Blind he was, but he would not give 
way to it. It should not master him. 


That was his firm resolve. It should 
not narrow his life. And it did not. 
He set himself to live as if he were not 
blind. He would do and enjoy the 
same things he would have done and 
enjoyed had his sight been preserved. 
This he found possible, and his success 
in doing it led him to resolve to make 
the helping of the blind one of the 
great objects of his life. 


It was a happy day for 1500 blinded 
British heroes when Sir Arthur Pear- 
son took up, as a new outlet for his 
unfailing energy, this work of helping 
the blind. He had begun that work 
before the war broke out, and so it 
was natural that he should take the 
blinded soldiers under his care. 


Winning Success 


How the work has been. dene is 
told in this book, in a splendid tone 
of high-spirited bravery. It is a book 
that everyone should read who wishes 
to think well of mankind, for it shows 
us the unconquerable mind of man 
triumphing gloriously, and, from the 
midst of what seemed like defeat, 
winning success and happiness. 

In March 1915, Sir Arthur entered 
the fine house of St. Dunstan's, in 
Regent’s Park, placed at his disposal 
by a generous American, Mr. Otto 
Kahn, and took under his care 10 
blinded soldiers. By the end of 1915 
there were in St. Duntan’s and its 
offshoots, in London and the provinces, 
1500 names on the books. Six hun- 
dred of these had gone to their homes, 
{trained to take their part in ordinary 
life, goo were being trained, 200 were 
still in the hospitals. Eight hundred 
people were busy daily in carrying on 
the work. Those are the figures that 
sive the broad scope of the task un- 
dertaken by a blind man for blind men. 


Blind to the Gloom 


Sir Arthur knew from his own 
experience that all these men had 
first to learn to be blind; and then 
to live a natural Jife, and be useful 
and happy. He determined that the 
hostel should be so conducted that 
over its doors there might well be 
written the words of the blind poet, 
‘*Nothing is here for tears,” and 
everyone who visited the place was 
struck most by the universal and 
abounding cheerfulness. As Sir Arthur 
puts it: “There is much that we 
cannot see; there is one thing that we 
will not see, and that is the gloomy 
side of our lives.” 

In every way the place was pre- 
pared to give those who entered it 
Immediate confidence and hope. 


to grapple. 


NATION'S CLEVERNESS LONG 
UNKNOWN TO THE WORLD 


BY A TRAVELLING CORRESPONDENT 


“A friend of the Children’s Newspaper now 


“The main .idea was that sightless | travelling in Japan sends home some interest: 


men might come into a little world 
where the things which blind men 
cannot do are forgotten, and where 
everyone was concerned with what | 
blind men can do.” : ' 


The first thing that happened when’ 
the new man centered the place was | 
that Sir Arthur Pearson took him by : 
the hand, personally, and infused into | 
him his own spirit of cheerfulness and | 
hope. Then the first spark that set 
alight all kinds of hope was the present | 
of a blind man’s watch. Time passes 
slowly with the blind, and often thev 
ask what time it is; but not after 
they enter St. Dunstan’s, — There 
they are immediately taught to read 
the time with their fingers. 


* Blind Lead the Blind 


Then they are taught to move 
treely about—inside on linoleum path- 
ways thréugh the carpets, outside 
on boarded walks let into the gravel, 
with wires and handrails as guides: 
but soon they move freely as new 
senses develop—-the sense oi nearness, 
keener hearing, the feel of the ground’ 
underfoot, quick and delicate smell. 


This book contains many practical 
hints for enabling the blind to act 
like other people, and do what others 
can do; things so many and so varied 
that at last they grow in cleverness 
till they seem less blind every year. 


In St. Dunstan’s the blind are 
taught by the blind. They learn to 
read and write by the Braille system. 
For work they are taught massage 
(at which they are pecially expert), 
shorthand, tvpewriung, — telephone 
opeérating,- poultry-farming, joinery, 
mat-making, boot-repairing, basket- 
work, and netting. For play and 
amusements, they row, swim), race, 
dance, play dominoes and cards, and 
have music and much debating. For 


. . ‘ 
reading they have many books inj 


Braille tvpe, read by touch. 


Out of the Darkness 


So successful was this training that 
all the men were able to Ieave with a 
certainty of earning their own living, 
and many returned to their businesses, 
which they could now conduct. prac- 
tically as well as when they could see. 


It is a wonderful story, told with 
unfaltering spinif, and one docs not 
wonder that the trained blind soldiers 
leave St. Dunstan's loving: the place 
and the man who made it, and.who 
is. its embodied soul. 
he says in one of his little patches of 
eloquence, “they had conquered a 
foe who threatened to destroy spirit 
as well as sight. They had dragged 
themselves from the dark morass in 
which they were plunged, and had 
set their fect on the velvety flower- 
spangled lawns which lead through 
the garden of -Endeavour out on to 
the broad highway of Normal Life.” 


-A great book he has written, not 
for those who see only with the eyes of 
the mind, but for those of us who 
have natural vision. [t is a Look, not 
of mournful misfortune, but — of 
triumph and good cheer, J.D. 


; East. 


For there,, as 


ing notes on that rapidly-rising Empire of the 
“He writes to his nephews and nieces in 
Glasgow, from a train goig to Tokyo. 


This is one of the farthest-away places 
from Scotland, Itis far enough away tor 
7 me to be nine 

ahead of you; that is 
to say, one p.m. with 
me, and 
ready for Junch, and 
fourm the morning with 
vou. Tf I came home 
by the Pacitic IT should 
find you people in 


yesterday, but we shall 
get out of that by having 
a day in the Pacific 
over again. 

In Japan I have been mostly in 
_ Kyoto, one of the old capitals--for 
Japan has often changed its capitals. 
; Also, | have been in Nikko, a famous 
and beautiful place. Tokyo, to which I 
am going, is twice the size of Glasgow. 

It isa mistake to think of everything 
in Japan as little because the people 
‘are. Nikko is charming, not very 
| different from Scotland about Crieff, 
with fine wooded and grassy hills, 
waterfalls, lakes, and splendid trees. 


Three Things from Japan 


Besides its beauty, the great thing in 
Nikko is the — buildings—Buddhist 
; temples in memory of men who ruled 
Japan 300 years ago, some of the most 
beautiful buildings in the world, quite 
different from anything else. There 
jare gateways, walls, temples, covered 
joutside and inside with lacquer, black 
jand red and gold, and painted carved 
1 wood ; with birds and dragons, flowers 
,and children—all perfectly lovely, and 
‘great solemn trees standing round in 
! glorious sunshine, 


When the Japanese built these places 
‘and painted these fine pictures nobody 
lin Europe had any idea they could do 
such things, or had anything at all to 
‘teach us. But they have three very 
great things to teach us. One of these 
(318 love ot beauty- flowers, mountains, 


‘ 


"pictures, and fine clothes. 


t 


e 

Another thing they can teach us is 
‘cleanness, ‘They are always having 
i baths—very hot. They leave off their 
/outer shoes when they go into a house, 
so that the floor mats on their floors 
,are kept as clean as our dining-room 
‘tables for them to sit on. In railway 
carriages a boy yoes through now and 
ithen to brush the floor or wipe it with 
‘a wet cloth, while the people curl up 
their feet on the seats and sit on them. 


/ . The Man in the Kimono 


, The third thing they can teach us is 
‘politeness. ‘Phe servants do things tor 
“you as it it was.a kindness to ask them, 
sand snuile and bow and make room 
i for you whenever they get a chance. 
. The Japs are in some respects turning 
‘European, and the mixture at times is 
‘funny. Take the man now sitting 
opposite me in this carriage. He is 
very well dressed in two kimonos, both 
silk and dark. A kimono is a kind of 
very loose coat,.with wide sleeves, and 
big pockets hanging from them. It has 
no buttons. His under kimono is held 
by a sash,-and the upper ones by ties of 
broad white silk braid. He wears the 
usual white socks and wooden sandals, 
and carries a little white fan. But, on 
ithe top of all these Jap things, he has 
a hard bowler hat!” And I fancy he 
thinks he is in the fashion. 
Some Japs scem = great 


rogues in 


people, and if we 


hours | 


Loam getting | 


Glasgow were only at; 


DERBYSHIRE 


MOTHER OF THE OIL 
INDUSTRIES 


Workman Carpenter and His 
Guinea Candles 


ROMANTIC STORY OF-THE 
OIL-FINDERS 


We are all following with interest and 
wonder the progress ot the oil-finders j4 
Derbyshire, where petroleum is now well. 
ing up splendidly ; but how many of us 
know the tremendous romance behind 
it all ? 

Petrolcum-production, one of the 
greatest industries in’ the world, has 
lured men all over the globe, and it has 
now carried them back to the very cradle 
of the industry. Lor petroleum-getting 
began in Derbyshire, not many miles 
from where oil is now rising from the 
new borings. 

Here the great industry had its home 
and origin betore it travelled everywhere 
to all known oil-bearing lands — to 
the United States, to Algeria, Japan 
Rumania, Russia, Java, Baluchistan, 
Burma, Mexico, Persia, Ecuador, Vene- 
zucla, and so on. ‘The industry grew 
to such an extent, making possible the 
aeroplane, the submarine, and the 
battleship, that during the war half 
our Navy depended on it as fuel. 


Cradle of a World-Wide Trade 


One of the great dangers we ran was 
of having our petrol supplies for the fleet 
cut off by submarines, yet here was oil 
buried deep in our own soil all the time. - 
We do not know how much, but the sup- 
ply is possibly great, and the quality 
is excellent. And all this trade, the 
whole world over, began at Riddings 
in Derbyshire. 

In 1847 the owner of a small colliery 
and ironworks at Riddings discovered 
a little mineral spring on his property, 
and called to his aid the first Lord 
Playfair, who was his brother-in-law. 
Playfair saw tliat the spring was petro- 
lcum, and sent to Edinburgh for a 
humble carpenter named James Young 
to come and see to the business of getting, 
refining, and selling the oil. 

Young set {o work, and for two years 
he obtained daily 300 gallons of the oil. 
One day the oil proved cloudy and thick, 
and Young went to Playfair in alarm, 
only to be told that the cloudiness was 
caused by the presence of parattin. 


The First Wax Candles 

At DPlayfair’s suggestion Young ex- 
tracted some of the parattin, just enough 
to make two candles, and, with these 
candles lighting his reading-desk, Play- 
fair lectured at the Royal Institution on . 
petroleum and its products. Phe-candles 
cost two guineas cach to make, and they 
were the first of all wax candles, from 
which sprang all the millions of paraftin- 
wax candles which have since lighted 
the poor man’s cottage and the rich 
man’s palace and the great cathedrals of 
the world. 

At the end of two years the oil- 
stream ran dry and Young took to dis- 
ulling paraffin) from coal, but the 
example set in Derbyshire spread to all 
parts of the world, and the greatest: 
fortunes ever made have come from the 
business of getting the oil out of the earth 
into the tanks of ships and engines, aero- 


‘planes and = airships and  motor-cars. 


Derbyshire revealed a seeret which pro- 
duced a product that came in time to 
save Verdun, that saved the Allied 
armies in last year’s peril; and it all 
began in Derbyshire, and now men 
turn back to the place from which the 
pioneers set out so long ago, and find 
oil there again, K. A. B. 


42,000 HORSE POWER 
A water power station is proposed for 
generating electricity into 42,000 horse 


buriness, but they are a great little! power from the waters of Lochs Ericht, 


live thirty years: Rannoch, and Tummel. ‘The work would 
we shall hear a deal more about them. l employ 6000 Mmcn. 
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TRUE HISTORY OF 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


When He Was a Tailor’s 
' Boy 
FROM 14s. TO £4000 A WEEK 


By Cur Kinematograph Correspondent 
The true history of Charlie Chaplin, 


as told in a lecture recently by Fred 
Goodwins—an ‘English kinema actor 


. who spent two years with the King of 


the Films in California—is one of ‘the 
most wonderful romances ever recorded. 

Charles Spencer Chaplin was born on 
April 16, 1889, at Brixton. At six he 
worked with his widowed mother and 
his brother for an East End tailor, who 

aid them 14s. a week for their united 
pours, When he was seven he became 
a clog dancer with a theatrical troupe 
known as “The Eight Lancashire 
Lads,” and a little later played the part 
of the boy Billy in the stage version of 
“Sherlock Holmes.”” At 17 he started 
his career as a music-hall comedian. 
At 22 he went to America for the first 
time, and at 24 he made his first ap- 
pearance in films. 

From that moment his rise to fame 
was meteoric in rapidity. In 1913 he 
was earning £40 a week; in 1914, 
£250 a week; in 1916, £2000 a week, 
with a bonus of £30,000 for the year ; 
and at the present time he is being paid 

215,000 a year. .Thus, in 24 years, 
Charlie’s weekly wage has increased 
from less than 14s. to more than £4000. 

Was ever a record like it ? 

A GREAT GARDEN ARMY 

The United States School Garden 
Army, which was started during the war 
to encourage children to grow food, 
will not be demobilised. During 1918 
one and a half million children who 

‘enlisted in this army produced more 
than £2,000,000’ worth of food for the 
table. More than 60,000 acres are 
already under cultivation by members 
of the Garden Army, and the Govern- 
ment hopes to obtain at least five mil- 
lion recruits, With this object the U.S. 
Bureau of Education is sending out a 
series of films and lantern slides, telling 
the history of the army and giving 
practical lessons in gardening. 

KINEMA AND SAFETY 

In order to diminish the number of 
street accidents the directors of the 
Chicago tramways have produced a 
Series of films illustrating the accidents 
to which careless passengers and 
pedestrians are liable. 


Films Coming On 


_ The Editor urges his readers not to patronise 
picture palaces where vulgar plays are exhibited 


“S INVASION FROM SATURN 


The invasion of our earth by the in- 
habitants of Saturn is to be the subject 
of a projected new serial film for the 
production of which visits will be paid 
to eight different countries—England, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Egypt, America, 
Turkey, and Greece. The Saturnian 
armies land in gigantic airships, and are 
eventually destroyed in a gigantic ex- 
plosion which destroys the whole of Italy. 
So runs the plot of “The Terror from 
the Skies,’’ as this film will be entitled. 

THE WONDERFUL “TATTERS” 

“Tatters ’ is queen of the village 
children in an American iron-mining 
district. She leads their romps and 
shares their games, and she is adored 
by them all, despite the fact that the 
only clothes her poor old foster-mother 
can provide her with would disgrace 
any respectable scarecrow. One day 
there is trouble among the miners, and 
the mine company’s secretary, nearly 
killed by an angry strike-leader, is 
rescued and nursed back to health by 
“ Tatters.’’” The exciting and romantic 


events which result from this chance | The wild life of Macquarie Island fs in peril of extinction at the hands of so-called sportsmen, 
acquaintance are effectively shown in a| who go out from Australia and New Zealand to destroy such interesting life as they can find. 


pretty new Grainger 
“ The Raggedy Queen.” 


The Children’s Newspaper 


LONELY ISLAND OF ANTARCTICA 


Pictures of Macquarie, the Rare Haunt of 
Wild Life Now Threatened with Extinction 


SiG 


Head of a ful 
Elephant from 


rown Sea 
lacquarie 


Vd he 


Head of a full-grown’Sea 
Leopard from 


jacquarie 


A Sea Elephant Rookery, on Macquarie Island, with Babies only two days old 


Colony of Royal Penguins on the shore of Macquarie Island 


| titled | It is hoped the Australian Government will take steps to guard against this wanton destruction 
a i. Y.. . of a haunt of natural life. 
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A GOOD DEED FOR 
AUSTRALIA TO DO 


Saving the Wild Life 
of Macquarie 


A SCHOOL-GIRL’S GIFTS 
FROM THE ISLAND 


Macquarie Island, in the icy South 
Pacific, has been named in these columns 
as the loneliest place on earth for man, 
but it is a home, and cradle too, for birds 
and beasts. 

Sea elephants and various other seals, 
together with diminishing numbers of 
penguins, flock from millions of square 
miles of ocean to make their nurseries on 
this 6o square miles of storm-swept 
and ice-battered land. 

So much life is concentrated on the 
island that men go there for a few weeks 
a year and slay bird and beast till 
Macquarie is as one vast slaughter- 


‘house. For years before the war 600 sca 


elephants were annually killed on the 
island for their blubber. The great 
flocks of Emperor penguins were reduced 
to a single rookery. When the remnant 
of the birds was saved and protected, 
then the hunters took their eggs. 

There is a danger of the beasts and 
birds that inhabit the great Antarctic 
waters being exterminated. Unless 
drastic action is taken the flightless 
penguins will become as extinct as the 
dodo and the solitaire. May we not 
appeal to Australia, to which Mac- 
quarie Island belongs, to save this haunt 
of natural life ?- ‘ 

Gwendolen Hendersen, a schoolgirl in 
Tottenham, writes to say that her 
brother spent two years on- Macquarie 
Island in 1914 and 1915. , 

They stayed for one night and enjoyed 
a dinner of Maori hen pie, penguin egs 
custard, and tinned fruit. 

There were only two other people 
on the island, the meteorological officer 
and the cook. 

Gwendolen’s brother has sent her 
some interesting things home from this 
island, sinchiding sea-elephant’s teeth, 
some waist-belts made of sea-leopard’s 
skin, and a penguin’s egg. He has a 
sea-elephant’s tooth over six inches in 
circumference and seven inches long. 


FOOD UNDER PRESSURE 


Surprising Experiments 


Professor B, H. Hite, of West Vir- 
ginia University, has made a strong 
steel cylinder, and attached it to a 
hydraulic pump. Into the cylinder he 
pours milk or fruit juice, fruits, or 
vegetables, or anything else he wishes 
to keep. In each experiment he applies 
tremendous pressure — from 30,000 
pounds to 100,000 pounds an inch, 

Milk pressed in this way keeps much 
better than that sterilised by heating 
or by using chemical preservatives. 
The juices of sweet and ripe fruits arc 
so perfectly preserved by pressure that 
an important industry is likely to 
arise from the new invention. Enter- 
prising Americans are also thinking of 
employing pressure preservation on a 
large scale for supplying fresh milk 
that will keep. , 

The secret of the Hite process is that 
the germs that turn milk sour or spoil 
fruit are squeezed to death, while the 
ferments that give fresh milk its 
flavour, or fruit its vital quality, are 
not injured. 


HOW PEARY TOLD THE BLIND 
ABOUT THE POLE 

Admiral Peary, lecturing in America 
to the blind about his Arctic explorations, 
passed round to the audience maps of 
the Polar regions made in relief, so that 
by passing their fingers over them they 
could follow his description. A model 
of Eskimo dogs drawing a sledge was 
also made for the blind to examine. 
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MIDGET AEROPLANE | WIRELESS BETWEEN |INVENTIONS & IDEAS} GREAT MEN AND 


Strength and Speed of 
Flying Machines | 


TRAVEL BY AIR BECOMING SAFER 


By our Aerial Correspondent 


A successful trial has been made in 
France with a tiny aeroplane, measur- 
-ing four yards between its wing tips, 
and using a twenty horse-power motor. 
This midget monoplane managed to 
fly for an hour at a height of 3000 feet, 
and only came down because its little 
store of fuel ran short. When landing 
grounds are common, such a machine 
as this, which can be made at the cost 
of a motor-cycle, may become very 
popular for ‘short flights,, such as 
between London and the South Coast. 


FLYING BECOMES SAFER 


Since the signing of the Armistice 
the pilots of the Royal Air Force have 
flown 43,000 miles for every fatal 


accident occurring, and, according to 


the average of accidents, if the same 
number of men had covered the same 
distance on horseback or in motor-cars 
or bicycles there would have been more 
disasters. 


One of the remaining sources of 
danger in flight is found in the small 
size of our fields. Machines of great 
power usually require a clear space of 
about 400 yards in which to land, 
and the average meadow gives a landing 
space of scarcely more: than 200 yards. 
Yhe Air Ministry is now engaged in 
finding larger fields on all main airways 
for usc in an emergency, and county 
councils are asked to use their influence 
with farmers to obtain permission for 
wandering airmen to alight in emer- 
gency grounds. 


But the best way of overcoming the 
difficulty is to design aeroplanes capable 
of landing in a space about four times 
as big as a tennis-lawn. According to 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu accidents 
due to forced landings in restricted 
places will soon be overcome by machines 
with a very slow landing speed. 


FLYING ACROSS AMERICA 


The A@ial Teague of Canada is’ 
organising a flying race over the Rockies. 
The route will run from Vancouver, 
over Crow's Nest Pass, to Calgary and 
Edmonton, and return.by Yellowhead 
Pass and Kamloops. Only Canadian 
and British airmen will be allowed to 
compete, on machines of Canadian or 
British make. The aim is to test the 
route over the Rockies for a regular 
aerial mail service between the prairic 
wheatlands and the Pacific coast. 


Meanwhile, the United States Army 
Air Service has completed preparations 
for the great flight across North America, 
over a distance of 2750 miles, between 
New York and San Francisco. <A giant 
Martin plane, driven by two Liberty 
motors of 800 horse power, has been 
fitted with additional petrol tanks tor 
the flight, and she is expected to do 
86 miles an hour. Two pilots and three 
other airmen will be carried, and if all 
goes well they will cover the continent 
in two days, making only one stop. 

SPEED AND STRENGTH 


The experts of the British Air Ministry 
now see their way to fly 200 miles an 
hour with the present kind of machines, 
says Major-General Seely, and it seems 
as if 200 miles an hour will be the 
working limit for timber-built aircraft 
with heavy, water-cooled engines. For 
higher speeds a new kind of engine and 
new materials will be necessary to with- 
stand the strain. 

Experiments are being made with 
special kinds of steel and light alloys. 
There is in existence a steel-built Avro 
wing which weighs less than a wooden 
wing, and it is already possible to build 
machines weighing 100,000 pounds with 
a structure weighing scarcely more than 
one-third of that. "EW. 


TWO WORLDS 


Shall We Send a Message to 
Mars? 


It is now thought that a transmitter 
capable of sending wireless messages to 
Mars is not beyond the possibilities of 
the wireless engineer. Very much 
shorter waves would be used than are 
used in long distance telegraphy, as 
these would stand the best, chance of 
traversing the enormous distance be- 
tween Mars and the Earth. 

But who will try the experiment ? 
We do not actually know, in the first 
place, if Mars is really inhabited, and, if 
so, we have no idea what manner of 
beings would live there. The only result 
of the enormous expense involved in 


sending wireless signals to Mars might | 
be a negative test. Jf we got no reply we | 


should know that, even if Mars 
inhabited, its ‘ people’ had not dis- 
cavered wireless ! 


ENGLAND GROWING 
BIGGER 


Land Rescued from the Sea 


The reclamation of Jand from under 
the fringe of the sea, and adding it to 
England, still goes on in South Lincoln- 
shire, where it was begun during the 
Roman ocevfpation. 

Nearly 3000 acres are to be enclosed 
and drained alongside the Wash. The 
plan is to build an embankment across 
the sea front where shallow water floods 
the land at high tide. This keeps out 
the tide, and then the land is gradually 
drained and dried behind the embank- 
ment, and soon becomes rich cornland. 

These embankments, higher than the 
fields on either side of them, generally 
change into high roads by the time 
the draining is finished and the land 
reclaimed. Such a road is called a 
‘““ramper ""- a corruption of rampart, 
which tells of the use it has been in 
holding back the waters. 

The reclaiming of land from the sea 
more than balances the annual loss 
caused by the subsidence of cliffs during 
stormy winters. 


MILLIONS OF FLASHES FROM A 
POUND OF FLINTS 

Hundreds of thousands of pocket- 
lighters are im use today, and the so- 
called ‘ flints “’ used in the striker to 
produce the spark were almost all made 
in Germany before the war. 

Now a Frenchman has found out how 
to make the flints, and has equipped a 
factory capable of producing all the 
flints required by France. Iron and 
cerium have to be melted together in 
furnaces at a temperature of 1100 
degrees, and the molten alloy is then run 
into long tubes, so that when cool it 
comes out in the form of narrow sticks, 
which are cut into the short lengths we 
buy as “ flints.” ; 
~ One pound of the alloy makes 2750 
flints, which will give two and a half 
million flashes. 


FATHER AND SON 

Of ‘the making of titles there seems 
to be no end, but very interesting it is 
to find among the new knights at this 
time the son of the famous engineer 
who laid the first cable across the 
Atlantic. Both father and son were 
Charles Bright, and it is a name of great 
distinction. It does not often happen 
that a son carries on his father’s work 
with great success, but Sir Charles 
Bright the second has a record of 
engineering work behind him, and of 
honourable public service, of which his 
famous father would have been proud. 


DURING YOUR HOLIDAYS 
Fer eight penny stamps the :ub- 
Hsher of the Children’s Newspaper, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
E.C. 4, will post this paper to 
you at any address for one month 
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New Things Just Patented 


By our Patent Office Explorer 


These inventions, being only just patented, are 
not yet available for the public, and the Editor 
has no further information concerning them. 


A SPADE AS A BODY: SHIELD 


The handle tales out of the blade, 
flat part, of the spade, 
and can, if necessary, be 
inserted in a fork. It is 
recommended for military 
use, as when detached the 
handle can be carried by 
the soldier's side like a 
sword or bayonct, and the 
blade over the chest to form a shield. 


A CARDBOARD BOX WITH STRONG 
CORNERS 


Each corner of this box has a stay of 
card, aS shown in 
the picture, and 
this prevents the 
box collapsing cx- 
cept under very 
heavy pressure. 


A SPADE WITH DETACHABLE HANDLE 
The handle has a pawl with a spring, 


which holds it tight 
when inserted in the 
shaft of the blade. 


To extract it the pawl [x_—— 
is pushed with the 


finger, and the handle drawn out. 
A POCKET SUGAR-BOX AND SCOOP 


4 OA pocket sugar-box, 
, oan, consisting of a metal 
y tube, the lid of which is 


scoop-shaped, and_ is 
intended to be used for 
regulating the sugar 
put into the tea or coffee. 


A SPADE FOR A ONE-ARMED MAN 


By means of an attachment the man 
can use a foot for adding to the pressure 
of the spade 
when  put- 
ting it into 
the ground, 
and then, by 
keeping his 
foot on the 
frame, he is 
able, without any further assistance, to 
raise the spade blade with its contents. 


THREADING 
NEEDLES 
The scissors have a 
small lens near 
the handle, 
which magni- 
fies the needle's 
eye, and so 
assists the 
threading. 


A DOUBLE DOLL 


An arrangement for 
doll or two dolls in one. 
On one side it is a boy, 
A BRUSH THAT BLACKS BOOTS 
This brush has the 
vie sufficient is con- 
veyed to the bristle 
WARM FEET WHEN WALKING 
These boots are artificially warmed 
between the layers of 
the sole. These are 
in the heel and thence’ 
with conductors at the 
electric battery in the 
pocket enables a current to be turned on 
ment for clothes for motorists and 
aviators has been patented. 
An attachment 
for a cornet which 


making a double-sided 
and on the other a girl. 

blacking in the handle, 
part to shine one boot. 
by having resistance wires arranged 
connected with plugs 
back of the boot. An 
to warm the foot. A similar arrange- 

ANOTHER NOTE FOR A CORNET 

enables it to give out an extra note. 


GREAT EVENTS 
HISTORY IN THE MAP 


The Coward Who Held His 
Hand in the Fire 


or} AMERICA INDEPENDENT & FREE 


Two great men of our race, Thomas Cranmer 
and Cecil Rhodes, come into the map this 
week, with two great events of our race 


, establishing the power of the English-speaking 


peoples for ever on the American continent. 


Thomas Cranmer 


Thomas Cranmer was a Nottingham- 
shire boy who became first an Oxford 
teacher and then a Catholic priest, but 
held the view that the King and the 
State had a right to fix men's religion. 
This gained him the goodwill of Henry 
VIL, who made him Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and found him a submissive 
servant. ; 

But Cranmer’s real views became 
Protestant as the English  Chureh 
changed. When Queen Mary, who was a 
Catholic, began to reign, Cranmer was 
in a fix. He had argued for the right of 
the Sovereign to rule in religion, and 
Mary began to rule against the religion 
he really held. What was he to do? It 
was a time of persecution, and he had 
persecuted Catholics. Now he recanted, 
and denied his own beliefs. 

In spite of that he was condemned to be 
burnt. Then, at the last, he plucked up 
courage and spoke his mind honestly, 
holding his right hand first in the dames 
with the words, ‘ Perish this unworthy 
hand,”’ because it had signed a dishonest 
withdrawal from his real faith. , 

Cranmer was a coward whose courage 
came to him at the eleventh hour. For 
that he is remembered ; but his greatest 
work was his translation of the Litany 
from Latin into most beautiful English. 
Whenever we listen to the altogether 
lovely Litany of the Church of England 
we should remember that the music of 
the words came from the pen of weak- 
hearted Thomas Cranmer, who ‘‘ made 
good ’’ at the very last. 


Cecil Rhodes 


Cecil John Rhodes was the son of a 
Hertfordshire clergyman. As a youth 
he had to leave Oxford and seek health 
in South Africa, where he soon became 
rich through mining for diamonds. But 
again and again he came back to 
Oxford till he had taken his degree. 

Then he lived in Cape Colony, and 
became its Prime Minister. He believed 
in the blessing of British government, 
and through his foresight and energy 
the great territory now known as 
Rhodesia was secured as part of the 
British Empire. Many blamed him, but 
the principles he held have become the 
foundation of the Union of South Africa. 

When he died, immensely rich, he left 
his wealth for the education of young 
men from the Colonies and the United 
States at Oxford. These students are 
called Rhodes scholars. 

Most of those who once criticised 
Cecil Rhodes-now see that he was a wisc 
and large-minded Englishman working 
for the good of the world. 


Free America 


The two events that fixed the in- 
fluence of the English-speaking peoples 
on the American Continent are the 
independence of the United States and 
the Federation of Canada. 

By the unwisdom of the British 
Government of George the Third, 
thirteen American States were driven, 
after a quite unnecessary war, to sever 
themselves from their Mother Country, 
and sign a Declaration of Independence, 
which has made July 4 the féte day of 
the American Republic. 

By the wisdom that comes with years, 
four States‘of Canada formed themselves, 
on July 1, 1867, into a Dominion that 15 
self-governing but part of the British 
Empire, and the Dominion now numbers 
nine States. 
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A PIRATE’S HOARD 


Great Discovery on a Hill- 
top in Scotland 


PIT PACKED WITH SILVER 
AND GOLD 


A great discovery has been made on 
Mr. Balfour's estate at Whittingehame 
in East Lothian. No such find of 
treasure h%s ever been made in this 
country, and very rarely in any other. 

Those who have travelled to FEdin- 
burgh by the North British Railway 
may remember that as the train nears 
Dunbar, and they see the Isle of May far 
out to sea on their right, a green hill 
Ijses against the sky on their left. This 
is Traprain Jaw, on the estate of Mr. 
Balfour. 

There is a big camp on this hill, and 
for some years now men have been 
digging there to see what has been Ieft 
by those who occupied the camp 15 or 
18 centuries ago. 


How They Came There 
A few wecks ago they made a won- 
derful discovery. They came upon a 
pit filled to the brim with the most 
beautiful silver vessels—flagons, chalices, 
platters, bowls, and spoons, some of 
them enamelled and some inlaid with 
gold. They were all battered and 
squeezed flat, but it is hoped that it 

may be possible to restore them. 
How did they come there? The 
story secms to be something like this. 


born at Siegen, 


July 1. Federation of Canada, 1867 

2. Archbishop Cranmer born at Aslockton, 
Notts, 1489 

3. Henry Grattan, Irish patriot, born 
Dublin, 174¢ 

1. endence signed at Phila- 
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to Kibombo. 


More than fifteen centuries ago—we get 
the date from some coins found with 
the silver—this camp seems to’ have 
been inhabited for a time by Saxon 
pirates. They probably landed near 
Dunbar, fortified themselves in this 
camp, and then plundered the country 
round. From the nature of the trea- 
sure found it is evident that some of it 
must be ancient Church plate, possibly 
stolen from an overseas monastery, 
and some coins found in the loot suggest 
that the robbers were Angles, Saxons,or 
other Germans, 

Whoever they were, the robbers had 
probably sailed in their longships to 
many other countries, always plunder- 
ing and seizing booty. In one of these 
expeditions they seem to have visited 
the north of France, gone on shore, and 
plundered some churches there, carrying 
away the beautiful silver plate. © 


Treasure for Melting Down 


To the Saxon pirate, who had no eye 
for artistic beauty, these lovely vessels, 
with their delicate ornament, were 
mere solid silver, which he could melt 
down and use as treasure, or fashion 
into ornaments more to his taste, so 
that when he came to the camp in 
Scotland he brought them ashore and 
buried them for safety. 

Why he left them there we shall 
probably never know. Perhaps he sailed 
away again and his ship was wrecked ; 
or perhaps he was driven away from the 
camp. 

Fortunately for us the pooty re- 
mained; and when we go to Edinburgh 
we must visit the Queen Street museuin, 
and see these lovely vessels of silver and 
gold that have been dug up. F.A.B. 
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The Wallace Line 
ilwaty i Wall Li t lin 
the islands with 
animals, such as 
islands with Aus 


animals, such as the kanyaroo. 


The Wealth of Russia 


One of the wonders of natural The enormous natural wealth of 
history migration has just taken — Russia in forest and grain land and 
place. The terns of the Antarctic, in flocks and herds, as ind 
Where it is now winter, have com this map, is unh ily cut 
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YORKSHIRE HILLS 
ON FIRE 


Whole Generation of Bird 
Life Gone 


HEATHER BURNING LIKE 
; A FURNACE 


Miles of the North Yorkshire moors 
have been on fire, and the flames have 
burned everything before them. The 
roads are mostly wild tracks open to 
the moor. There are no houses for 
many miles. Only a few shepherds, 
keepers, and sportsmen pass that way 
from valley to valley. 

These are the heather-covered hills 
that were all ablaze with fire during the 
hot, dry weather of June. The heather, 
furze, and long, rough grass had become 
as dry as tinder, and a single spark was 
enough to sct it alight, while the winds, 
which are nearly always moving on the 
hills, fanned the flames, and the increas- 
ing heat drew more air, until the whole 
hillside became a crackling furnace, 
moving on before the wind and licking 
up everything burnable from the ground. 


The Leaping Flames 


Sometimes the flames moved swifter 
than a man can walk, and leapt up ten or 
twelve yards high in the air, and the 
line of roaring heat, felt half a mile 
away on the windward side, stretched four 
or five miles in length across the moor. 


Of course, all vegetable life perished 
wherever the fire came, and all animal 
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Where They are Harvesting 


They are harvesting wheat in Turkey, 


“Italy, S. Fra 


United States and California ; I 
the West Indies, Meni central America, 
ndia, Japan, and Que and ; and cinna- 
mon in Ceylon and the East. 
Life Now in the Arctic 
The inhabitants of the Arctic Low- 
lands are, by hunting and fishing, gather 
ing stores for the winter. 
Reindeer in Alaska 
now 40,000 reindeer in 
Alaska, all descended from 16 animals 


and bird life that could not move. The 
mountain sheep, at home in the wilds 
and swift of foot, were safe cnough., 
except where they became surrounded 
by the fire or suffocated by the thick 
smoke before they could rush down into 
the heatherless valleys. But all the 
young birds not strong enough to fly 
perished in the flames in this greatest 
moorland fire for many years. 


The devastation, looking black and 
complete now, will not last long. For 
heather soon recovers from fire and grows 
better than before, sprouting more food 
for the birds. Indeed, for that reason, 
it is purposely burned under carcful 
control when the birds will not be 
injured. The sad loss from this master- 
ful conflagration is that of the bird life 
while nesting-time is here. These great 
lonely moors will not be shot over this 

ear, and many of them may have to 
e¢ restocked with birds. 


DEATH-KNELL OF THE SLUMS 

The great need for more houses seems 
at last likely to be faced. 

A committec in Parliament has recom- 
mended that in seven years every area 
with more than 20,000 inhabitants mus? 
produce a scheme for providing suff- 
cient houses for their population, all 
properly planned. It is said that 235 
towns or districts will be affected by 
this legal requirement, and no doubt 
many of them will begin now to do 
what they will have to do later whether 
they will or no. 

If this means that all ‘ improperly 
planned ’”’ houses are to disappear it 
will be the end of our foul slums and the 
beginning of a cleaner and_ healthier 
Britain. 
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Merrie England 
Merrie England has come 

again. You can see it all over 

the countryside. : 
There are people in towns who 


think the country a dull place, 
but the truth is that no king’s 


palace can match the glory of a| 


country lane. Even Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. Not Egypt, with its 


| our people, 


age-old glory ; not India, with 
all its gorgeous panoply; not 
Italy, with all the wonder wrought 
by Michael Angelo, can match 
our countryside. 7 

It glistens like a diamond in) 
this midsummer sun. Its rubies 
hang on slender stems in every 
field of corn. Its cloth of gold Is | 
spread for the poor to feast upon. | 
Not a child but can lie down on_ 
its emerald sheen. Red and, 
white and green and gold, Nature | 
has put on her lovely robes to 
hail the Peace. 

Our people are happy in a 
smiling land. A sad country it 
has been for years. The blinds 
were down, the roads were still, 
children seemed to lose the spirit 
of their play. The joy was out 
of life, for all that we loved best, 
and all that made our lives most 


worth the living, was over there. | only work at them. 


And none of us went through 
fngland. We put away our 
horses, and jacked up our cars, 
and gave up holidays, and worked 
beyond our strength. Summer 
came and brought no joy with 
it; winter came and our hearts 
were bowed with a fear that was 
near despair. Sorrow lived with 
us by day and terror by night, 


and a veil of gloom was drawn 
across the world. 

Now the sun is shining on the 
world, and Peace is here. We 
can run from London to the sea 
through a long line of smiling 
villages. The heath is afire with 
gold, the roses blow in the hedge- 
rows, the lark is singing in the 
sky, boys and girls are playing 
in the fields. A thrilling thing it 
is to see it all again. The lanes 
seem twice as snug and beautiful, 
the fields seem twice as bright 
and wonderful; the sun was| 
never so warm, the sky so blue. 

And at last we reach the sea, 
and the very waves seem tuned to 
the happiness of our people. Our 
people are making merry. Never 
did they look so happy, never 
were seen such sights upon the 
sands. It is a golden summer 
and a golden year. The hearts of 
a mighty multitude, so long 
bowed down, are lifted up with 
joy unspeakable. 

Let us be joyful. Let us be 
thankful. Let us keep the Peace 
like a great people, for our joy 
was dead and is alive again ; it 
was lost and is found. Thanks 
be to God Who hath. given us 
the Victory, we can ridé through 
Merrie England once again. A.M. 
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The Little Chape! 
HE Bishop of Exeter lifts his hat to 


the little Wesleyan chapel. He 
thinks that his Church in the last 
generation cared too much for the 


things of this world, and too little for 
the souls of men, and he thinks the 
Methodists one of the saving influences of 
We agree, and have always 
lifted our hats tothelittle chapel. Now 
that war is going from the world we all 
hope to have peace in the Church. 


& 
Proverb of the Day 


The Bees are Humming 


Honey is Sweet, but the Bees Sting 
@ 
Working at Play 
M R. BERNARD SHAW, who works very 
hard at being a cynic, says the 
Englishman cannot play games ; he can 
But it is only when 
an Englishman works well that _he 
thinks he is playing the game 
Gp 
Tip-Cat 
Sound meals, says Lord He..ry Ben- 
tinck, are often the foundation of 
sound morals. So that it is good that 
the public is getting a taste for music. 
® ® ® 
An evening paper describes Count 
Rantzau as ‘a reformed rake.’ It 
means that his teeth have been ‘!rawn. 


® ® ® 
Off colour : the black-and-whii 


rust. 
® ) ® 
Airships have been carrying 1..'Is by 
night. Why not carry them !), Gay 
and make a lighter job of it ? 
oe - ® ® 


Fly papers :.acro- 

nautical journals. 
® ® 

People used to 
say unemployed 
payment wouldn't 
work. It does, but 
those who get it 
don’t. 


® = 36 
Too fond of going 
to parties: poli- 
‘ ticians, 
_® ® 
Dr. Haldane ad- 
mires men engaged 
In mining. They 
are men of long 
descent. 
) ® ® 
What the police ought to know: The 
difference between going on a strike 
and going on a beat. 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


If there are enough 
colours to show the new 
countries on the map 


Teacher’s Strong Language 
he you go to the elementary schools, 
Lord Haldane tells us, you will 
find the boys and girls hanging on the 
words of the teacher. What strong 
language teachers must use ! 


® 


If you are acquainted with Happiness, intro=) 


duce him to your neighbour 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


IFLEETWAY HOUSE 
The ‘‘Muttons” and the “Cob” 
OMEBODY has been telling stories 
of the little Belgians who have been 
learning English here during the war. 
One went into the country during the 
lambing season and saw “ such q lot of 
little muttons.’’ - Another saw a -great 
cobweb glistening in the sun; but he 
could not see ‘de cob.” 
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Open the Treasure House 


eee Government is arranging a big 

war museum, and is going to 
show us a lot of guns and medals and 
plans of trenches and maps and cap- 
tured German helmets. But are we not 
tired of these things, and is there not 
somebody who will whisper to the 
Government that the proper thing to 
do is to open the museums that they 
have shut up, to take its clerks and 
their stools out of our great treasure- 
houses, and to leave the War Museum 
to history ? This generation has had 


| enough of the war—enough and to spare. 


& ” 
The Golden Fields 
wf (ai Field of the Cloth of Gold is 
spread for all who will to see. 
Our buttercups are at their height of 
glory, and he who walks through an 
English country lane sees one of the 


rarest sights on earth. They talk of the ;} 


Field of the Cloth of Gold a king set up: 


Where France set up his lilied shield 


|} And Henry’s lion standard rolled ; 


but we laugh at the kings and their fields 
of gold as we look at our buttercups; 
and we whisper with Jean Ingelow— 


What was it to their matchless sheen, 
Their million million drops of gold 
Among the green ? 


Getting Ready to Leave School 


America is preparing to give independence to 
the Philippines after their long period of 


preparation for self-government 


B 
To the League of Nations 


Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 
@ 
James Whitcomb Riley's Prayer 
Dear Lord! %ind Lord! 
Gracious Lord! I pray: 
Bring unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain ; 
Let the lips of laughter 
Overflow again ; 
And with all the needy 
, O divide, I pray, 
i This vast treasure of content 
That is mine today! 


June 28, 1919 


Walt Whitman 
es centenary of the birth of Walt 

Whitman has just passed by. He 
was one of the rough diamonds of 
humanity: He once wrote, 


— 


Camarado, this is no book; 
Who touches this touches a man. 


And it is true of his own book. People 
have just been asking what he taught, 
and Sir William Osler writes pleasantly 
to the Times to say that he happened to 
be the ‘‘ good, great poet's ”’ physician, 
so that he knew him well. One day he 
was sitting at the open window of his 
little house with Dr. Osler, when there 
passed a group of workmen, whom he 
greeted in his ‘usual friendly way, and 


then said, ‘‘ Ah! the glory of the day's 
work, whether with hand or brain.” 
Possessed in rare degree of the Greek 
combination of the love of humanity 
with the love of a craft, he tried— 
To exalt the present and the real, 
To teach the average man the glory of 
his daily work or trade. 
That, Dr. Osler thinks, was the mes- 
sage of Walt Whitman, and it is a great 
saying, much needed now. 


5) 


The World is Smiling With the Hope of Peace 


“Why, this is fine |!’ says Peter Puck. “You 
are looking yourself again. Keep on with that 
medicine, and you will soon be well.”’ 


& 

‘*Tell Joffre I am Sorry!’ 
V E shall never know the story of 

the war; not half of it will be 
told. One new story has been revealed. 
It is one of the terrible days when 
France was in great peril. Materials 
were running short and the Germans 
were rushing on, and Joffre sent a 
messenger to Kitchener to ask for what 
was wanted. The messenger gave his 
message, 
leaned back in his chair, buried in his 
thoughts. Then, in a deep and half- 
strangled voice, as a man in agony, he 
spoke a few short sentences, a few words 
between great ‘silences as if he were 
gasping for breath: ‘‘ Tell Joffre— 
tell my friend Joffre—that I am very 
sorry—so very sorry that I can do no 
more!” ‘The Minister for War could 
say no more. Lord Kitchener’s cyes 
were full of tears because he could do 
no more for his friend Joffre. 
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The League of Nations Army 

V x should like to have seen those 
| joo troops leaving Leith for 
| Murmansk the other day. They left on 
an old German merchant ship, and 
above them flew the League of Nations 
flag. It was like a little League of 
Nations army, and they left Leith 
singing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.”’ Auld lang 
syne, we hope, to the bad old days. 
May they never come back ! 


and the Ministe® for War — 
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HOW A FLEET WAS Amazing Ride Across the Ocean 


CAPTURED 
King Alfred’s Scapa Flow 


CLEVER WAR MOVE ON 
THE RIVER LEA 


The embankments of the River Lea 
are being raised at Clapton for several 
feet, to prevent the flood waters enter- 
ing the reservoirs. The Lea brings 
-millions of gallons. of drinking water to 
London daily, and, though it is also 
used for navigation, its chief service to 
London is as a source of drinking water 
for the north and east of the metropolis. 


But the Lea is a river with a history. 
It was the Scapa Flow of iXing Alfred. 
It was in its waters that he achieved a 
triumph over the Danes as great in its 
way as Sir David Beatty’s triumph at 
Scapa Flow over the German Flect. 


Digging in the Danes 

From his youth up the great king 
was fighting the Danes, who crossed 
the sea in their war galleys and in- 
vaded the land. Alfred was always 
inventing new methods of meeting 
their attacks, and new tactics for 
defeating them in battle; but once 
they caught him unprepared. They 
reached the Nore unseen, they pushed 
up the Thames, and then, where the 
Lea joins the brimming river at Black- 
wall, they turned and entered London, 
ped up a distance of twenty miles, 
. left their ships, and fortified themselves. 


Alfred surveyed the position, and 
saw that it was bad and dangerous for 
him. But healsosaw a great possibility ; 
he saw that the level of the river up 
which the ships had come might be so 
reduced as to render it impossible for 
then to go back. He could not dig 
them out, so he dug them in. He 
barred the river ; he cut canals to carry 
off the water. He caused stockades to 
be erected along the bauks as defences 
for his works; then he called on the 
men of London and led a great attack 
upon the Danes. 


Enemy in Desrair 

The enemy turned to their ships for 
escape, but Alfred’s strategy had cap- 
tured the whole fleet. ‘The Vikings were 
in the same position as the Cartha- 
ginians when the Romans burned their 
Navy, when, looking from their harbour, 
they saw their war galleys on fire, and | 
cried in their despairing hearts : 

““ What of the ships, Carthage ? 

O Carthage, what of the slips ?”’ 
Carthage fell when her ships perished, 
and so fell this Viking invasion of the 
were routed and 
scattcred. And while the king's soldiers | 
were despatching the fugitives, Alfred's 
handymen unbarred the river and 
brought down to London such ships 
as they did not destroy. | 

Michael Drayton sings that “ The 
old Lea brags of the Danish blood,” and 
the Lea is justified. There are few feats 
so strange as this in our naval history. 


ARE THE WELSH ENGLISH ? 


We usually talk of Tingland and 
Wales, and consider the Weish English, 
and, of course, the Welsh are members 
of the English nation; but Professor 
Kcith, nevertheless, thinks that they 
had a separate racial origin. 


The Engtish came chiefly from 
Doggerland, in the North Sea, and are 
of the same stock as the Scandinavians ; 
but the Weish came mainly from the 
West of France and the North-west of 
Spain ; and we find that, as a rule, the 
are darker and shorter than the English, 
and have shorter and broader faces. 


But, of course, the English and the 
Welsh have intermarried for centuries, 
and we find many Welsh types all over 
England, and many English or Scandi- 
Davian types in Walcs, 
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Flying through fog and sleet, on an 
aeroplane often like a sheet of ice, two 
men have reached Europe from America 
in 16 hours, a speed of about two miles 
a minute all the way. They flew for 
nearly 2000 miles like men hardly know- 
ing where they were, whether they were 
upside down or. not; and at last they 
landed in a bog, and the aeroplane sank 
axle-deep. But they had crossed the 
Atlantic in the shortest time since the 
waters began to sweep its shores. 

Captain Alcock and Lieutenant 
Whitten Brown left Newfoundland at 
tea-time one Saturday and reached 
Ireland for breakfast on Sunday. They 
flew in a_ Vickers-Vimy machine, 


THE SEASIDE CELEBRATES THE PEACE 


Tae 


x (ear ‘ 
Pi Me. f 7 
J 4 Lolli, 
Ming, ‘wre 


Sy 
N 


Father drops into a doze 
Se 


And they all take a ride o1 ths donkeys 


Never was the seaside so merry as now, in the first year of the Peace. 
like Merrie England back again, with myriads of happy people on the sands 


NEWS. FROM 


EVERYWHERE 
Gathered by 


once they dived within ten feet of the 
waves, which “ put the wind .up us,” 
as the captain said. But they landed 
safely, with one-third of their petrol 
left, and as they came down in an 
Irish bog, mistaking it for a meadow, 
the men shook hands, and [Lieut. Brown 
said, ‘‘ What do you think of that for 
fancy navigating?” : 

It was a terrible, trip, says the pilot. 
They never saw a boat, and looked and 
listened for hours in vain for any sign 
or sound that they could recognise. 

They ate meat sandwiches on the 


The Bolsheviks are using trainloads 
of leatlets, placards, kinema films, and 
portable theatres to spread their gospel. 

A very old English penny has just 
been sold in London for £170. 

A boy has been killed by falling down 
the chifts at Whitby while taking a sca- 
gull’s nest. He fell 200 feet. 

Fifty thousand singers are to form 
choirs for peace celebrations on the 


way—the captain three and Brown! Thames Embankment. 
five; and each drank four cups of} Kensington believes it will celebrate 
coffee. They had a few chocolates, too,} the Peace with dignity by a simple 


thanksgiving service and an entertaim- 
ment to the men who fought. 

A Yorkshire knight who used to bz 
an M.P. is now in Driffield Workhous¢. 

The Linnaean Society, founded in 
memory of Linnaeus, the famous 
botanist, has just found its ancient 
seal, which has been missing 130 years 

President Wilson has been receiving 
in Paris fifty thousand words a day by 
cable from Washington. 

-\ Bill before the Guernsey Parla 
ment proposes to tax bachelors for the 
benefit of large families. 

A member of the House of Lords ha; 
been fined for not paying his labourers 
a good enough wage; he paid them 
£1, and the minimum legal wage is 30 

The local paper at St. Helena, wonder. 
ing what the Allies will do with the Kaiser, 
heads its article ‘“‘ Send him here.” 

The man who was not allowed ti 
land in Australia after crossing the 
Pacific four times has been eHow.” 
land while enquiry is made. 

A pair of tits have built their nest in 
a strect lamp at Ashford, Ixent. 

_ Apology to Birmingham 

The editor apologises to Birmingham. 
By an unfortunate slip the word Bir- 
mingham was printed for Berlin in this 
column last week. It is, of course, the 
Berlin City Council which has remove’! 
the portraits of the Kaiser. 

Two Loet tsiands 

A great tidal wave has just passed 
over the Hapai group of islands ot 
|} New Zealand, and at the same time 
two small islands of the Tonga group 
have disappeared. 

A Horse's Leap 

A high jump record for Australian 
horses has just been made in New 
South Wales by a horse which jumped 
;7 4t. 8 in. A horse in America once 
| jumped 8 ft. 4 in. 
| Lusitania Secrets ; 

There are still some Lusitania secrets 
to be made known, and the Admiralty 
is expected to publish them. They 

will throw ‘light on the sinking. 
Why Fish ts Dear 
' 


Molly goes fishing 


Bad fish-train services make fish dear, 
though it is plentiful. It is said that it 
takes as Jong to get fish from King’s 

‘Cross to Billingsgate—about two miles 
-—as to bring it from York to King’s 


It is 


with Rolls-Royce twin engines, and the 
actual times of the flight were from 5.13 
p.m. on June 14 to 9.40 a.m, on June 15. 

“We did not do so badly, did we 7” 
said Licut. Brown, the navigator, when 
they landed at Clifden, and all the world 
agrees. They did magnificently, for 
the flight was made in bad weather, 
through fog and drizzling rain. 

The flying men saw very little of either 
sea, sun, moon, or. stars. The fog 
was very dense, and at times the aero- 
plane descended to within 300 feet of 
the sea. For hours it was covered with 
a sheet of ice. 

In the fierce wind blowing when they 
started, the little propeller that works 


Y|the wireless was blown into the sea, so 


that it was impossible to send messages, 
and no clear messages were received 
owing to the constant jamming of 
signals not intende’ for the aeroplane. 
Once Captain Alcock did not know 
whether he was upside down or not, 


and the aeroplane had a narrow escape ; 


Cross-—188 miles. 
Bad Writer Wrongs a Town 
Bad writing has had a damaging effect 
on Nottingham. A telegram sent all 
over the country stated that the rates ; 
had been raised to nineteen shillings in . 
the pound. The clerk misread thirteen 


Neither was hungry, but beth were 
frighttully thirsty, and they shared the 
last cup of coffee between them, 

The cockpit was very cosy, but as 
they peered over the side the sleet and 
ice cut bits out of their faces. For 
some time they could speak to each 
other over their telephones, but the !as nineteen, and so made the city appear 
telephones broke down,’ and they dis-ja place too dear to live in. A cor- 4 
carded them for the last twelve hours! rection has bzen made in Parliament, a 
of the journey. After that they had to | but a mis-statement of that kind is not : 
shout. Most of their conversation was easily overtaken and put right. 
dumb show, such as tapping on the Buy a House from Norway| 
shoulder and making pretence of eating] The great shortage of houses in this 
and drinking, as children do in games. country is being taken advantage of by 

What all the world likes is the splendid | the Norwegians, who propose to foster 
way in which the flying men have]a new industry so far as British trade 
triumphed at last and made a petrol! is concerned. They are manufacturing 
bridge across the Atlantic. If at first | wooden houses with five rooms and a 
you don’t succeed, try, try, try again. ! kitchen, which can be sold at a reasonable 
The flying men tried once and went] price, and will take down and pack up ~ 
half way ; they tried again and stopped | easily for moving. Ina village not far 
once; they tried a third ime and came! from [London there is a. commodicusyg 
across. There is nothing like trying, | chapel built of wood-which hwas imported 
and there are no triers like British Mierss/-readys-made from) Norway. met 
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A GREAT PICTURE 


IS IT THE REAL ONE ? 


Valuable Work to be Sold by 
Auction 


MRS. SIDDONS AT DULWICH 


The Duke of Westminster, who is 

accounted one of the richest men in 
England, is putting up to auction one of 
the greatest masterpieces of British art. 
On July 4, unless the unexpected hap-| 
pens, Sir Joshua Reynolds's portrait of 
Mrs. Siddons as the ‘‘ Tragic Muse ’’ is 
to be sold to the highest bidder. 
_ The work crowned the career of our 
immortal artist, as he intended it 
should. He had been criticised, and he 
determined, as Raphael did in similar 
circumstances, that he would show the 
world what he could do. Raphael 
painted his mighty “ Transfiguration ”’ ; 
Reynolds, for the first and only time, 
copied the style of his master, Michael 
Angelo, and painted the portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons as Michael Angelo painted 
Isaiah in the Vatican. 


Three Versions of One Picture 

Now, there are three versions of the 
" Tragic Muse.’ That which the Duke 
of Westminster proposes to sell is claimed 
to be the original work, but there is a 
second copy in the provinces, and a 
third at Dulwich Art Gallery. Miss 
Catherine Fanshawe, the poet, who 
wrote the famous riddle on the letter H 
—" Twas whispered in heaven,’”’ and so 
on—once had a talk with Mrs, Siddons, 
in Which the actress declared that the 
painting sold to the Duke of West- 
minster’s ancestor was not the work of 
Reynolds himself.‘ The original,”’ she 
said, ‘is at Dulwich College.” There 
should be sufficient evidence available 
to settle the point, but’ the matter is of 
interest in view of a recent trial in which 
some of the greatest art experts swore to 
a {£20,000 picture as Romney’s, whercas 
it is proved to be by a man named Ozias 
Humphry, and therefore is of small value. 


Shakespeare's Friend’s Gallery 
The Duke of Westminster's picture 
has an actress for its heroine, and the 
gallery in which it hangs owes its exist- 
ence to an actor, Shakespeare's friend 
Richard Alleyn, who founded Dulwich 
College and left it a great estate. The 
art gallery came long after, and it is 
interesting to remember, now that 
Poland is rising from her ashes to become 
again a nation, that the Dulwich Art 
Gallery really began with a collection of 
paintings bought for the last King of 
Poland. Before the purchase could be 
completed the final tearing up of Poland 
was completed ; there was no national 
gaWery at Warsaw to receive the pic- 

tures, and rio king to pay for them. 
Mrs. Siddons is the queen of this 
gallery, where priceless masterpieces 
hang; perhaps it is fitting that her 
genius as an actress should be immor- 
talised in a gallery founded by a ™ 
| 
| 


How He Rides on a Fly 
and Kills a Horse 


FLIES THAT LIVE THROUGH 
FOREST FIRES 


One of the most terrible diseases is 
the sleeping sickness of Tropical Africa. 
It is due to a very minute but very 
active animal called a trypanosome, 
which is introduced into man by the 
bite of an infected tse-tse fly, and 
multiplies in the blood. 

There are several kinds of tse-tse fly, 
carrying different kinds of the micro- 
scopic animals, and causing various 
diseases in horses and cattle correspond- 
ing to sleeping sickness in man. What 
naturalists in Tropical Africa are trying 
to diLover is the particular kind of wild 
animal from which the tse-tse flies 
become infected before they bite. 

The tse-tse flies suck blood from wild 
mammals, such as reed-buck and bats, 


and they sometimes contain the blood 
of birds and reptiles. What is wanted 


in order to be able to control the disease 
they cause is more knowledge of the 
habits of the tse-tse flies. 


One of the successful collectors of 
this knowledge is Dr. J. J. Simpson, who 


The Tse-Tse Fly, that carries the germ of 
sleeping sickness in Tropical Africa 


notes some very interesting points ina 
recent report. Even an extensive forest 
fire does not kill off tse-tse flies ; for they 
take to flight, along with the game, and 
return after a short time. Moreover, the 
resting pupa stages are seldom damaged, 
and soon repopulate the burnt area. An 
individual tse-tse fly has been known to 
fly four miles, but, apart from this case, 
none have been known to return from 
beyond two miles. Of 150 liberated 
on a main road more than a mile from 
their riverside home, over half returned. 


These deadly flies are to some extent 
kept in check by spiders, dragon-flies, 
wasps, and robber-flies which hawk 
other insects. Some people grumble at 
wasps and robber-flies, and ask what 
they are for. Here is answer enough. 


who acted with Shakespearc. 


COLOUR-BLIND CAMERA’ 


Seaplane’s Mysterious Carrier Flying and Photography 
A ship with no funnels, no masts, no It is well known now that maps will 
bridge, with a perfectly bare top deck | be made in future by means of aerial 
devoid of any kind of obstruction, has! photography. This new branch of 
been added to the Navy for carrying sea- | photography will be used on a very 
planes. large scale. It is therefore interesting 
It is called the Argus, and is really | to know that the ordinary photographic 
a floating hangar, which carries sea- plate is almost useless for this work, 
e , and js; On account of its being what we may 


planes under a huge barren deck i I ma’ 
provided with repair shops and all the call colour blind ; in other words, it is 
sensitive only to violet and blue rays. 


paraphernalia necessary for twenty sca- 
planes. The navigating bridge, bridge] White light consists of a mixture of 
houses, wireless cabin, and so on, are all | violet, blue, green, orange, and red rays ; 
built below the deck, but the chart|and the atmosphere filters out much of 
house can be raised by hydraulic power | the violet and blue, so that the colour of 

the image as scen by the plate in the 


when required. Hoists are also arranged 

which raise the seaplanes to the flying airman’s camera has a yellow-green or 

deck, and once there the seaplane has a | orange tint. During the war practically 

run of over 300 feet in which to get going | all photographs were taken with plates 

before it leaves the vessel. specially sensitive to rays of all colours; 
Seen from a distance, the ship looks! they are known technically as panchro- 

like a monster fish rising from the sea. | matic, or al!-colour, plates. 


NEW KIND OF SHIP 
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TRY-PAN-O-SOME |HOW TO PLAY GAMES VENUS WINS 


_ 86 3 43 


THE 
RACE | 


Past the Winning Post 
of Regulus 


RARE SIGHT OF A WORLD 
OF ETERNAL LIGHT 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


There are three astronomical events 
to interest us next weck. 

On July 3rd the Earth will reach the 
limit that the Sun permits her to go; 
we shall then be 94,450,000 miles away 
from him—over three million miles 
farther than we were last January. After 
Thursday next we shall begin to fall 
towards the Sun. 

The second event is of great interest, 
for we shall witness the result of the race 
between Venus, and Saturn—the great 
race past the star Regulus. Venus has 
been rapidly gaining on Saturn during 
the last fortnight, and will be seen to 
draw closer and closer until, on Wed- 
nesday evening, she will come so close 
to Saturn that she will be only a third 
of the width of the Moon away to the 
south of him, so that he will appear 
almost lost in the brilliant light of Venus. 

900 Million Miles Apart 

In a telescope they will be a very 
beautiful sight, for both will be seen at 
once, two worlds actually 900 million 
miles apart, yet appearing to us quite 
close. In reality, the Earth, Venus, and 
Saturn are almost in a direct line in space, 
Saturn being over 20 times as far off as 
Venus. Venus, after passing Saturn on 
July 2, will reach Regulus and pass very 
close to this star at the end of the week, 
and will so win the race. Saturn, how- 
ever, will be very close behind. For 
two planets to come so close together, 
and to be associated with a bright star, 
is a rare event. 


BY C. B. FRY 
Let us be Sportsmen 


To try to define the exact meaning 
of ‘‘ sportsmanship ” is a difficult task. 
Try for yourself, and see if you can do 
it: it will be a useful exercise in doing 
something which many of us fail to do 
—find out whether we have clear ideas 
to correspond with the big words we so 
often use. 

The truth is that, though we may be 
hard put to it to say what we mean a} 
the expression, we are none of us at all 
in doubt as to whether any particular 
action is “‘ sportsmanlike.” 

Fortunately, we all have an attitude 
towards our games which is one of their 
chief values. We recognise that our 
great games do not consist merely in 

hysical skill, or in bare success, or In 
just winning; but that immense 1m- 
portance attaches fo the spirit in which 
we play them. We might even say, 
“You take away our games when you 
take from us the way in which we play.” 


Would a Thief Cheat at Cricket ? 


We know well enough, even if we do 
not always act up to the idea, that in 
our games success is no good unless it is 
combined with fairness, generosity, and 
good temper. And, as a matter of fact, 
it is extraordinary how rare are instances 
of the contrary spirit even among boys 
and men who have had the worst pos- 
sible chance of any education in the 
best spirit of games. It looks as if 
there were something inherently good 
in the games themselves. I doubt 
whether the biggest thief in London 
would care to cheat at cricket. 

There is, nevertheless, a point which 
is sometimes missed by people who have 
every intention of playing games in a 
good spirit. It is this: The actual 
rules of a gamé, or laws as we call them, 
differ from rules and laws of which the] The third event of the week is the rare 
purpose is to stop people from doing | possibility of secing the planet Mercury. 
certain acts. The rules of a game arc| ¥or a short period, about twice in every 
much more than mere prohibitions with year, an opportunity occurs for the 
penalties for infringement attached—| amateur to get a glimpse of this swift- 
they are really in themselves a descrip- moving planet. 
tion of the game. They, indeed, are the 
game so far as the game can be harnessed The Fastest Planet 

Mercury takes a lot of finding, and 


into words. 
must be looked for about one hour after 
Learn the Rules and Ree Them sunset. The beginning of the week is the 
' This way: = coke re i Te not | best time to look, about ten at night, low 
have occurred to everybody, 1 ancy. | downin the westernsky. It will be then 
The moment one appreciates this view | about ten times the Moon’s diameter 
of rules, which i, clearly a rue view | above the horizon, shining with golden 
and illogical to play a game and yet not Be Sree fa ae Fate as ne will 
take trouble zealously to keep to the have passed beyond theese of Ciion 
rules. If, for instance, we play Associa- ; f . : pa 
tion football and delibcrately break the see ie sone iio for he Pees 
off-side rule or the rule about tripping, ee coat baer ir San eae 
or any other rule, we are not in a peculiar | ¢ h Lpaareakraatan, 
sense “ playing the game.” We are aster than any other planet. 
pretending to play it, and wilfully, not | The ways of Mercury are very 
playing it. So we are really being eccentric. Sometimes he gets very 
extraordinarily stupid. close to the Sun—only 28 million miles 
You will find that an intention to from him——when the Sull-appeats face 
play fairly is general among boys. At teas a ae he he Su, - mes paar 
the same time, you will find that many miles juinnte, Hiounting pntnee ae in 
Boye who pisy CHcket aid pe laos a great curve, so that every hour finds 
him about 14,000 miles farther off. 


Day Without End 


This he docs for 44 days, till he is 43 
million miles from the Sun. Now he ts 
travelling more slowly, about 1400. miles 
a minute, having expended his energy. 
The Sun, taking advantage of this, begins 
to pull back again for another 44 days, 
by which time Mercury’s short year of 
88 days is completed. 

Mercury is a small world, about 3000 
miles in diameter, of which very little 
is known, except that very high mount- 
ains—about 12 miles high—and a very 
rugged surface like our Moon exists there. 

H¢ is also very similar to our Moon in 
size, and in the singular fact that 
he is believed to turn the same side 
always to the Sun as the Moon does to 
us. A tremendously hot time it must he 


not know the rules of the games. 
so disputes are constantly arising. 
The law of the land does not admit 
ignorance as an excuse for anyone who 
breaks it; and, as far as games are 
concerned, it would be a very good thing 
if all who play them would take the 
trouble to learn the rules. C. B. FI. 


THE SCOOTER 

People going to business or going 
shopping on scooters wiH probably be 
a familiar sight before very long. An 
admiral is using one, and a well-known 
Member of Parliament has _ often 
“scooted ’’ to the House on a motor 
scooter partly made from his own de- 
sign. This scooter is now being manu- 
factured. The wheels of the scooter 
have large pneumatic tyres, the little 
frame on which the rider stands is 


comfortably sprung, and the whole;on Mercury, and one side of the planct 
will be in perpetual day, while the os 
G, F.M. 


thing is so light that it can be taken 


upstairs and put away in a cupboard. is in perpetual night. 
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NATURE TEEMS WITH| JAMES HOGG’S SONG FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
That’s the Way for Billy and Me Words by James Hogg, the Poet 


Set to Music by Alicia Adelaide Needham 


Pog Insect Pests Busy Allegretto 
| = 
| Voice 
HISTORY ON A TREE ? 
ORL) By Our Country Correspondent J. Where the pools are bright PC, 
HT We have been watching the tadpoles | 
eden: for weeks as they grew their limbs, and | 
ney now they have become perfect frogs, | 
PIANO 


and are emerging from the ponds and | 
ditches, and hopping about in the damp | 


grass, where you are sure to find them 
if you search. 

In the bird world the young jays are 
fledged, the sparrows are hatching out 
their sccond broods, and the tree pipit 
is laying for the second time. How 
Nature teems with life! The hen- 
harrier, a rare bird compared with what 


it used to be, has also hatched a brood. | 


We shall soon hear the last of the | 
songs, If | 


whinchats’- and chaflinches’ 
they have not already ceased. In the 
rookery there is great excitement, for 
the birds are returning to their nesting 
trees to roost. 

Sunny days bring out the wasps in 
large numbers, and before long they 
will become a nuisance to the fruit 
grower and country housewife. Another 
unpleasant creature is the great breeze- 
fly, which we generally call the gadfly. 


Kill that Gadfly 


It is one of the largest of our two- | 


winged insects, and its colour varies a 
good deal, though the genera! effect is 
brown. 


In the sun it looks like a huge | 
bee, and the humming it makes on the } 


| 


deep, Where the 


| gray 


trout 


sleep Up 


lies a + 


Dlack - bird sings the 


the 1liv-er 


la - test, Where the haw - thorn 


and oer the Ica,....... | That's the 


= a> 
canara SR GSR 


blooms the 


wing adds to the illusion. i 
Kill a gadfly whenever you see it, j EIU Os Se f 
for it does an immense amount of $——-~ =o- =; _ On 8s 
damage, estimated by an expert at} kOe Sear = 1 z 
two or three million pounds a year. It ———» —O Sek 
lays its eggs in the skin of horses and | | ae -@: re g 
cattle, always in a spot that cannot be | ko aes an ee ell 
reached by the animal’s tongue. From 
thirty to seventy grubs hatch out and | $ mf —=— n 
cause swellings on the animal, like | 4 5 J _—- 
vegetable galls in appearance. The A = —~~—a-|-o— oS re 
grubs feed on the fat of the animal, sweet - est, Where the nest + lings chirp and fleon.. ‘That's the way for Bil-ly and me, 


and when fully grown emerge and drop | 


on the ground, into which they burrow. 
Apart from any other consideration, 
the little holes they make in the skin 
spoil its value for tanning purposes. 


The Ghost Moth 


The elephant hawk moth may be 
seen at dusk, flying over the petunias. 
It is one of the smaller hawk moths, and 


the general colour is rose-red, with dark | 


markings. The ghost moth is con- 
spicuous in grassy places, and it gets its 
name from its fondness for haunting 


ae 
| 
} 


| 


\NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


ICI 


ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Sow the main winter crop of turnips, 


churchyards. ‘The wings are shining | 
white in the male, and ycllowish in the The universe moves to order : 
female—the larger of the two. Another likeaclock. Sunrise and sunset, Y by \ and hoe and thin ont previous sowings 
moonrise and moonset, high tide - Vy as they advance. Plant out savoys, and 
cs earth up potatoes. Keep celery moist at 


moth that we may look for now is the 
wood leopard, which flies at night, is 
swift on the wing, and is quite common 
in the neighbourhood of London. 
Among butterflies the silver-studded 
blue, large blue, mazarine blue, Clifden 
blue, and common blue may be seen. 


Bridge, ever they 
y) come and ever they go, while 
% nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, June 29. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


the root, it should never be allowed to 
become dry, and give a dusting of soot 
frequently to check the fly. 

Cut down any plants in the herbaceous 
borders that have finished flowering to 
make room for those that tend to spread. 


Story on the Pine Tree nome : 
salitad: tha unday uesday ‘Friday : zi 
with such an abundance of wild flowers |SUBHSe -. 447 am, 448 am, 4.50 am ee On Neal 
all round, to take much notice of the paneer - 949p.m. 9.18 p.m. 9.17 p.m. Le trottoir L'il Le nuage LONDON RAINFALL 
evergreens, but it is worth while to| Moonset. rae ts Prine radeon: | La chaine est lourde. Hours of sun.. 217°9 Eongon ee 
examine any Scotch pine we may be | High Tide .. 3.51p.m. 5.19 He 7.24 mi La rose sent bon. Hours ofrain.. 56 Nepal ae. 
near, for on it we shall be able to trace | Next , . eee ole La bonne se sert du balai. Wet days .. 4 Cardiff ee on 
three years of plait history. There 3 Nous restons sur le trottoir. Dry days .. 27 Edinburch.. opts 
wili be the ragged foliage and the ex- Week’s L’ceil est un organe délicat. Warmest day.. 23rd | Fort William 1°39 
hausted cone of two seasons back, the Moon Le nuage annonce la pluie. Coldest day... 3rd | Dublin ..,, 1°05 
It was-a dry month everywhere. In London 


mature foliage and ripening cone of 
last season, and the new shoots of the 
present season. 

Fresh wild flowers include field sca- 
bious, meadowsweet, white water-lily, 
borage, agrimony, water dropwort, com- 
mon skullcap, valerian, ragwort, rest 
harrow, red campion, yellow toadflax, 
field larkspur, great knapweed, tufted 
vetch, St. John’s wort, and yellow bed- 


straw. Cc. R. 


A halfpenny stamp will take this 
paper to any child in the world 


Friday 


Tuesday 
Other Worlds. Venus and Saturn are high 


Sunday 
up in the South-West. Jupiter is now prac- 
tically out of sight. 


NEW USE FOR HOMING PIGEONS 

Some men must have beer, and lately 
it has been hard to find. In a Lan- 
cashire colliery town men have been 
taking homing pigeons into the country 
in search of beer. When it is found the 
pigeon is released to carry the informa- 
tion to a waiting crowd, and the next 
' half-dozen trams are said to be crowded. 


HESITATION 

Lorsque le roi de Sparte s’apprétait 
a traverser la Thrace, 11 fit prévenir les 
différentes régions de son intention, les 
sommant de l’informer si on le recevrait 
en ani ou en ennemi. 

La plupart des réponses furent favo- 
rables: on ne mettrait aycun obstacle 
a son passage. Seul un roi demanda a 
réfléchir. 

“ QOu'il réfiéchisse tant qu'il voudra,” 
dit le roi de Sparte. “‘ En attendant sa 
décision, je passerai.’’ 


after the 9th, and it was the 


no rain fel 
driest May since 1896. 


WHAT A JUDGE WANTS TO KNOW 

The quality of mercy is not dead. 
A judge was asked to send a railway- 
man to prison the other day for debt. 
but he said, ‘ Before I send a man to 
prison I want to know his age, if he is 
married, how many children he has, and 
whether they are earning money.” That 
sounds wise. It is always a misfortune, 
but not always a crime, to be in debt. 


Whut Has Happened 


_ Martin Vaile's father dies greatly 
in debt owing to the villainy of his 
Partner, Mr. Willard, and Martin 
determines to find him. 


Flying to an island in the Sargasso 
Sea, in response to mysterious wireless 
calls, Martin finds there Professor 
Distin and his negro servant Scipio 
Mack, living aione. They have many 
strange adventures, and from time 
to time are attacked by the inhabit- 
ants of Lemuria, the next island. 
Akon, son of the King of Lemuria, is 
taken prisoner, and becomes their 
friend, the professor and Martin 
learning his language, which resembles 
that of the ancient Norsemen. 

Martin flies to Lemuria with Akon, 
and there meets Hymer, an old priest, 
and also Akon's father, the king. 
They tell him that a section of the 
People, under Odan, have become 
mutinous, thinking that the king is 
in league with “the wizards from 
the East,” as they calhthe inhabitants 
of Lost Island. 


They demand that Martin shall 
undergo the ordeal by fire. By a 
miracle the fire dies down as Martin 
approaches it, and the superstitious 
people shout for him to be their 
leader. Martin, however, promises 
to help the king. 


Hymer is showing him through 
some secret caverns when Martin, 
to Hymer’s dismay, discovers the 
cause of the previous day’s miracle, 
a secret hitherto known only to 
Hviner. While they are talking here, 
Osan appears on the scene ! 


CHAPTER 35 
The Chase 


For seconds that seemed like 
minutes the silence of the deep 
tunnel was broken only by the 
shriek of the spouting gas. Martin’s 
eyes were glued upon the face of 
Odan, who stood as motionless 
as himself, still with that smile of 
cruel triumph on his great, beast- 
like face. 


Hymer broke the spell. 
were closc to Martin’s ear. 


“Your fire-shooter,” the priest 
said urgently. ‘ Kili him, It is 
our only chance.”’ 

Martin knew it. Like a flash 
his hand dropped to his pocket—-or 
rather to where his pocket had 
been. For the moment he had 
completely forgotten his change of 
clothes. Instead of the rough 
tweed of his Norfolk jacket, his 
hand met the soft stuff of his 
Lemurian tunic. 


“‘T haven't got it,” he answered 
dully. ‘It’s in my other things.” 

“Your knife, then,”’ And without 
an instant’s pause the priest drew 
his own, a dagger of bronze with a 
broad, leaf-shaped blade, keen as 
fine steel and very nearly as hard. 


Dagger in right hand, lamp in left, 
Hymer made a quick rush at Odan. 


For an instant Odan seemed to 
hesitate, to be making up his mind 
whether to hold his ground, and 
meet his old cnemy face to face. 
Gut only fur an instant. Then he 
turned, and was off up the tunnel 
with such strides as made pursuit 
seem hopeless. ; 


Hopeless so far as Hymer's 
short square frame was concerned, 
and he’ knew it. Martin, close 
behind him, saw the priest raise 
his hand above his head and caught 
the gleam of the lamplight on the 
shining yellow blade of the dagger 
as it whizzed through the air. Like 
a flash of golden tire it struck Odan 
true and straight between his vast 
shoulders, but only to fall riaging 
from his armour to the floor. 


His lips 


Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


To these he interpreted Martin's 
directions as to making the metal 
receptacles for bombs. Having 
seen them started, Martin took 
others and went down into the 
tunnel to collect saltpetre. 
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= The sulphur and charcoal had 
already been prepared, and before 
night everything was under way. 
Martin himself undertook the mak- 
ing of the gunpowder. Saltpetre 
has first to be washtd so as to free 
it from chloride. This Martin had 
to do himself. But the men under 
him were, he found, quite capable 
of powdering the sulphur and of 
distilling the charcoal. He used 
the brown, or “red,” charcoal, which 
makes a very high explosive, much 
too powerful for use in a gun-barrel. 
As he had no books to consult it 
was fortunate that he had _ the 
exact proportions fixed in his 
memory. He _ used seventy-nine 
parts of saltpetre, eightcen of 
charcoal, and three of sulphur. 


There was little sleep for any 
of them that night. Haste was 
everything. They had no_ idea 
what Odan was about, but he might 
attack at any minute. Martin 
snatched a nap while the powder 
was drying, a process which takes 
about three hours. He had no 
thermometer, but felt safe in 
leaving the explosive in charge of 
the priest who was kecnly in- 
terested in the’ whole process. 


Next morning the town still 
seemed quiet, and after breakfast 


D 


Hymer stopped short. He could 
run no more. Martin heard the 
panting breath wheeze from his 
lungs as he himself shot past. He 
had found his knife, and, reckless 
of consequences, ran fiercely on thé 
trail of Odan, resolved to stop him 
or to perish in the attempt. 


Next moment Odan had vanished 
round a bend in the passage. 
Martin caught the flash of his golden 
armour as he thundered round the 
curve. Still he followed, but only 
to find himself in pitch darkness. 
Hymer had the lamp. Once out 
of the radius of its light, the passage 
was black as a starless night. 


But he could still hear the heavy 
clank of the giant’s metal-shod. 
feet, and he pressed on blindly in 
pursuit. 


Suddenly his foot caught in some- 
thing lying on the floor across 
his path, he pitched forward, and 
fell with stunning force upon the 
hard stone floor of the passage. 


CHAPTER 36 Martin set to making fuses. The 

Lemurian workmen had _ finished 

The Bomb Makers several score of neat bomb cases 
“N-no. It—it’s nothing,’ said | of different sizes. 


Martin thickly. ‘A bit bruised, 
and all the breath knocked out of 
me. W-where’s Odan?” 


‘‘Gone,”” answered Hymer in a 
tone of angry despair. ‘‘ And with 
him have gone all our hopes for the 
future.” 


‘““ How on earth did he get in? ”’ 
asked Martin. 


“ Tcannot tell. I fear treachery. 
Some of the palace or temple serv- 
ants may be secretly in his pay.” 


“ Well, if he has gone, it can’t 
be helped,” said Martin quietly. He 
was beginning to recover from the 
stunning effects of his fall which had 
been caused by Odan’s cloak cun- 
ningly dropped across Martin’s path. 
“What we have to do now is to 
repair the damage as best we may.” 


“You do not — understand, 
Englishman,” said Hymer, and 
his voice more than his words made 
Martin understand how desperate 
was the case. ‘‘ Our one hold over 
the brown men has been their 
superstition. AS Master of the 
Fire, they feared even if they hated 
me. By this time Odan is telling 
them how they have bcen tricked. 
Their rage will be terrible.” 


““ We shall have to fight for it?” 


“ Fight?” repeated the priest 
bitterly. ‘“ How can we fight? 
A few score against thousands |” 


Martin looked hard at Hymer. 
He had never seen the strong-faced 
priest in such despair. It did not 
seem to him that matters were any 
worse than they had been a couple 
of days earlier. Personally, he had 
no idea of taking it lying down. | 


“Cheer up!’"he said. ‘‘ You are 
forgetting that we can make gun- 
powder; that ought to be as good 


One thing Martin was desperately 
anxious about. This was his flying 
boat. As Hymer had promised, a 
guard of Royalist troops had been 
set over her, where she lay in the 
boat-house. They were believed 
to be still there; but Martin was 
afraid that when night came they 
would be rushed or lured away. 


The more he thought, the more 
anxious he became. The Bat was 
his only link between these lost 
islands and England or America. 
If anything happened to her he 
could never build another. He 
might build the frame, perhaps, 
but not the engine. 


As the hours went by the sus- 
pense grew worse and _ worse. 
Hymer had begged him to lie 
down and rest, but, tired as he 
was, he was too restless for that. 
At last, late in the evening, he went 
up to the look-out post on the roof 
of the vast dome. The great ball 
of the sun was dipping behind the 
-black barrier of weed far in the 
west, and its crimson light shone 
slantingly over the wide-stretching 
town, and turned the clear, calm 
water of the harbour to the 
of blood. - 


He stood there, staring in the 
direction of the boat-house. He 
could sce no one. There did not 
appear to be a soul on guard, or 
anywhere near the boat-house. The 
idea came to him that the guard 
had deserted, and’ on the. heels of 
that thought followed a sudden 
resolve. He de.termined to go 
and fetch the Bat. There was a 
Jake within the Temple grounds on 
which he could alight. 


colour 


-He turned quickly and hurried 
down the winding stair. 
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CHAPTER 37 
Martin Plays a Lone Hand 


By this time Martin knew his 
way about the vast building. He 
had learned that there was a side 
door opening on to a road bordered 
by thick trees. It was the way by 
which the King ‘went to the 
harbour. 

Martin did not go straight to 
this door. First he visited his 
room and hid two bombs and his 
pistol in his clothes. Then he 
went quictly to the door, which he 
found guarded like all the other 
doors, but the Sean seeing 
Martin in his royal dress, simply 
saluted and made no attempt to 
stop him. By the time he had got 
outside the sun was down and the 
darkness falling swiftly. 


The road appeared to be deserted. 
There was not a soul in sight. But 
though Martin’s whole mind was 
set upon the Bat, he was not taking 
unnecessary risks. He walked in 
the centre of the road and kept a 
sharp look-out on all sides. 


He saw no one. The silence was 
uncanny. Indeed, there was not 
a sound except a curious low 
booming made by the nightjars 
swooping in pursuit of night-flying 
insects. The quiet air was heavy 
with the scent of orange and 
magnolia. 

Walking quickly, it was only a 
few minutes before he reached the 
point where the road opened on the 
broad quay. Here he stopped 
again, and looked to right and left. 
But for any movement, Lemuria 
might have been a city of the dead. 


Taking courage, Martin walked 
straight to the boat-house. He 
paused outside and listened. Not 
a sound. : 


“As T thought,” he said to him- 
self., ‘‘ The beggars have got the 
wind up and cleared. It’s lucky 
T came.” 


He walked down the steps. The 
door was open. In the fast thick- 
ening gloom he could just catch 
the outline of the Bat lying motion- 
less on the smvoth water. 


“ Ah, you beauty!’ he said. “ It 
won't be long before I have you 
safe. And even old Hymer won't 
find it in his heart to blame me 
when he secs the Bat inside the 
temple grounds.” 


He stepped down on to the 
floating pontoon, and stooped to 
loosen the mooring ropes. He was 
in the very act of untying the 
first knot when, ithout the 
slightest sound or warning, some- 
thing thick and soft dropped over 
his head, and at the same instant 
a pair of powerful arms gripped 
him round the waist. 


He struggled furiously, kicking 
out with all his might. He tried 
to shout, but the thick folds of the 
blanket-like stuff cut off all sound. 
He gasped for breath, but could 
not fill his lungs. 


His head seemed to swell to the 
size of a balloon; his struggles 
ceased. The last thing he was 
conscious of was the sound of a 
harsh, cruel laugh which penetrated 
faintly to his dazed brain. Then 
his senses left him, and he collapsed 
limply on the boards of the pontoon. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


magic as anything else. Let’s get 
back and set to work. I- don’t 
fancy these brown men will stand 
before bombs.” : 


Hymer lifted his heavy eyes. 


‘English boy,” he said quietly, 
“ you put shame upon me. Let us 
do as you suggest. There may yet 
be a chance to defeat this evil one,” 


What is Dublin Castle? 
Dublin Castle is a 13th century 
fortification in the city of Dublin, 
which is the residence of the 
Lord-Lieutenant. Hence it is 
used in a figurative sense for the 
present system of government 
in Ireland. 


What does “‘ Below the Gang- 
way’? Mean? The gangway 
referred to is a passageway across 
the House'of Commons dividing 
the benches, and it has become 
the practice for members of 
either the Liberal or Conserva- 
tive party who take independent 


If Hymer had seemed for the 
moment to lose heart, Martin soon 
found that he had not lost his 
energy. Once back in the temple 
he sent messengers this way and 
that. He collected his forces, and 
had the gates closed and guarded. 
Next he brought together a score 
of workmen, including several who 
were skilled in smelting metal. 


AND QUERIE 


views to sit on the seats below 
the gangway—that is, farthest 
from the Speaker's chair. <A 
member sitting ‘‘ ‘below the gang- 
way,’ therefore, is more or less 
independent of party ties. 

What Is an Autocracy? An 
autocracy is the government of 
an absolute monarch. The word 
is derived from two Greek words 
meaning self and power. 

What does ‘‘Down Under ” 
Mean ? Down under, when used 
in England, means Australasia, 
the part of the world that is 
“down under ”’ our fest. 
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Five-Minute Story 


THE GHOST 


An old lady once went to 


live all alone in the country,and 
the very first night she slept in 
her new cottage she was dis- 
turbed by mysterious sounds, 


“The Lord have mercy on 


me!’ she thought. “ It’s bur- 
glars, and they’ll take the silver 
teapot, the villains ; 
come and murder a poor old 
woman in her bed !”” 


and then 


So she lay shaking with fear, 


waiting for some black-bearded 
ruffian to appear ; 
the noises continued nobody 
came, and the next morning she 
found every door and window 
securely fastened as she had left 


them, 
shining in its green baize bag. 


but though 


and the silver teapot 


The next night the noises 


came again, rustlings and mur- 
murings, and once a weird 
rang out in the stillness. 


“It’s not burglars at all,” 


thought the old lady. “ It's one 
of those nasty ghosts, that’s 
what it is!” 
head under the bedclothes and 
lay trembling till daybreak. 


And she put her 


The next morning she went 


to the ‘orphanage -near, and 
found g little maid there willing 
to keep her company at night. 


““T never could abide living 


alone with a ghost,” she said to 
herself. 


‘‘ Betsy,” she said solemnly 
that night, ‘if ever you should 


hear queer noises when you are 
in your bed, you come to my 


room and sleep beside me.” 
“Thank you, ma’am,” said 
Betsy ;_ and she took her candle 


and went up to her little rcom, 
and fell asleep in no time. 


But it was not very long 
before the rustlings and bump- 
ings began, and she sat up with 
a start and lit her candle. 

“ It's a burglar,” she thought ; 
and she seized the poker and 
crept to the old lady’s room. 

“Ma'am,” she whispered, 
‘‘ there's a burglar in the house. 
Just you bide quiet here while I 
break his head for him.” 

“You put down that poker 
at once!” cried her mistress. 
“ It's a ghost, lass. Come under 
the bedclothes by me.” 

“ But, missus, missus, I'd 
dearly love to see a ghost!” 
cried Betsy. ‘‘ PU just peep in 
at him, and come back like 
lightning, I will.” 

“Bless the child!” ex 
cleimed the old lady, feeling 
ashamed .of keeping her own 
head under the bedciothes while 
Betsy peeped at ghosts. ‘‘ Then 
I'll come, too.” 

So she took another poker, 
and followed brave Betsy and 
the candle up the narrow stairs 
to the apple-room. 

Betsy opened the door, and 
the light blew out. 

The moon was shining 5 
faintly it was almost dark, and 
the old lady clutched at Betsy 
timidly. 

“T see ’em!” she whis 
“ There—in the corner ; 
them all in white.” . 

Betsy lit the candle. She was 
a sensible girl, who had always 
eaten plain food and been sent 
to bed early, and she had no 
fear of ghosts. : 

She held up the flickering 
light until it shone on the 
mysterious spectres, where they 
sat huddled up in the darkness— 
five litile downy owls, waiting for 
papa and mamma to bring home 
their supper ! 
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The Right Way to Write Write 


Write we know is written right 
When we see it written write - 


oa wright : . 
ae We know it is not written right ; 
For write, to have it written right, 
Must not be written right or wright, 
Nor yet should it be written nite, 
But write, for so ‘tis written right. 


a o) io} 


Is Your Name Here ? 


Do you know what they are? 

Answers next weck 
o a io 
Fish to Make Brains 

A young would-be author who 
wrote to a paper inquiring if the 
human brain was improved by fish- 
eating, received the following reply : 
“* Younc AuTHOoR.—Yes, Agassiz 
does recommend authors to eat fish 


pame. 


because the phosphorus in it 
makes brains. So far you are 
correct. But I cannot help you to 


a decision about the amount you 
need to eat—at least, not with cer- 
tainty. If the specimen compo- 
sition you sent in is about your fair 
usual average, I should judge that 
perhaps a couple of whales would 
. be all you would want for the 
, present ; not the largest kind, but 
simply good, middling-sized whales.” 
The answer was written by Mark 
Twain. - : 
io} io} ‘| 
After his bath one night Georgie 
was looking at his tocs, and seemed 
very puzzied. 
“What is it, dear?" asked his 
- mother, noticing his perplexed look. 
“ Why isit that one toe is so much 
bigger than the others? I thought 
they were all the same age !”” 
O o a 
Do You Live at Manchester ? 
Manchester comes from the Latin 
castra, meaning a camp, and from 
the Celtic word man, meaning 
district, so that Manchester is the 
“district of the camp.” 
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.” New Office-Boy : ‘‘ A man came 
to thrash you a few seconds 


‘What did you say?” 
“I told him I was sorry you 


But when we see write written 


These pictures represent a boy’s and a girl’s 
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: Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 


— — 


a 
ways orning Somewhere @ 
A Poem Without an E There. Was An Old Person of Anerley The Builder 
The letter that occurs most 
frequently in English is the vowel In the centre of one of th 
e, and it is sometimes said that no greatest cities in’ the worl | 
writing of any length could be | stands one of the _ greatest 
penned that did not contain an e. wae greé 
But here is a poem which contains buildings in the world, | 
all the letters except e; 1 monument of a great man, whe | 
Bold Nassau quits his caravan, brilliant genius in one ! 
A hazy mountain-grot to scan ; has so overshadowed his re] 
Climbs jaggy rocks to spy his way, tion in other fields that 
Doth tax his sight, but far doth people realise how truly 
stray. ‘ lc oe © ee 
: derful he was. 
Not work of man, nor sport of child, { ( . : . 
Finds Nassau in that maZy wild ; Ife was born in Wiltshire 
Lax grow his joints, limbs toil in |9 l me year as John Li 
vain. : F Fi S small and delicate 
Poor wight! why didst thou quit ld that his fathe 
thy plain ? eka ; 
Vainly for succour Nassau calls. , : 
Know, Zillah, that thy Nassau falls : y I 
But prowling wolf and fox may joy hin at W S 
To quarry on thy Arab boy. where he did , 
a] a) fa) p science was his favourit 
; Poser ~ and after leaving school | 
On Friday night, if we Saturday some time assisting f 
longer, would it be Sunday ? Pei ee 
i lecturer inanatomy by mountin 
a S : his specimens and making m: 
Do You Know Your XYZ? | 
Of course you all know your of the human muscles. | 
ABC, but can you say it back- Then, in 1646, when only | 
wards 2 It is quite casy to do so fourteen, he went up to Oxford | 
by making a rhyme of it, thus ; _ 
Zed wy ex . University. And now his re- 
And doubleyou vee, There was an old person of Anerley markable genius found full op 
ae ‘ Whose conduct Was strange and unmannerly - pe yrtunity. He became a maste1 
Oo Sanient ba ia He rushed down the Strand of anatomical science, designing 
And ellkajay, With a pig in each hand, the illustrations for a famous 
Eye aitch gee But returned in the evening to Anerley treatise on the brain, and 
Effie Decie B.A. = : originating the experiment of 
Wh eiscivent sagen’ ? TI B tl Ch i A i ee sao : 
ie cubes sper sow ne Bath Chair Again of living animals. He | 
Because it is a bee-holder. : i ng animals. le was | 
o (a) ic) It was a lovely day, and Father Jacko wanted to go out: but | *#™70OUS  70F his philosophic: 
A Square Puzzle his foot pained him, and he couldn't walk inquiries, and had no superior 
‘Fetch the bath chair, Jacko, his Mother, ‘And none|/"2 astronomy, being, a ttle } 
of vour tricks!” later, appointed professor f 
“None of your tricks, » re peated his Father, holding up a astronomy at Gresham Collez 
warning finger. Remember what J gave you the last time He took degrees at both 
you took me out.” Oxford and Cambridge, and so 
Jacko fetched the chair, and presently off they went. For quite wonderful were his attainment 
a long time he was as good as gold, and then they came to the | that he was spoken of a 
pond. There were some dogs playing round it, and one of them miracle of youth,” 
came up to Jacko ar at his legs The wonder is that 
Jacko played wit! bit 1d n rshut|such profound and arduo 
his eyes and dozed Degan to te him tudies he found time to thir 
Now, the dog wasn't a bad sort of dog, but he didn't like being | of smaller matters. He ma | 
teased, especially on He got c }}an astronomical dial to ad | 
when he thought J ( ( | rowled and e ceili yf room at | 
Can you re-arrange these ten pieces to form howed his teeth. college. and-is said to | 
a perfect square ? Solution next week : ‘ ; ; eRe, a ‘ 
7 a = Jacko, the sti pl n | { teasing made 53 important disco ; | 
And the dog went on \r | rt ted at | @nd inventions. 
ANSWER TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLE rae in nae lie changed ta 
A Dish of Froit PAGES, fh gecetoce te ceg an I dipign Sed Doers | 
These are the fruits: Pineapple, ee *: iobyenitas and began to | 
peaches, pomegranate, medlars, poe mOpUTENTS 10) Dis | 
gooseberries, apricots. 1 London and the country 
designing beautiful churcl 
See = palaces and colleges. 
His greatest work is one 
|} world’s masterpieces. He 


Augustus and young Marmaduke were walking hand in hand, 
And soon they passed a building big, where several ladders stand. 
“‘Let’s take some bricks and mortar up; the builders are away.” 
(They didn’t even stop to think—‘ I wonder if we may.”’) 
With mortar Gussy filled a hod, 
and Marmy took some bricks, 
And up the ladder went the boys, 
but soon were ina fix. ~ 
The builder round the corner 
came. ‘‘Why, bless my heart! ”’ 
said he ; 
-“ Those boys are up to mischief, 
or so it seems to me.” 
“Get down! get down!” cried 
Marmaduke. “IT can't!” 
Augustus cried. 
And up or down they couldn't 
move, no matter how they tried. 
Soon mortar, bricks and hods and 
3 boys began to slip and shake. 
Then down they came with crash and splash; an awful scene they 
make ! 
Head first into the mortar both Gus and Marmy fell. 
They're sticking in that mortar now, for all that I can tell. 
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ctic 
now been knighted ; I 
y year up to his death | 
‘used to be taken to see it. H 
passed away quietly in an aft 

dinner sleep, and : 


every 


ra : was buried in 

‘ Her stop that!’ cried Jacko; and he swung round to get the building 
out of the way. which his genius . 
The dog followed him, and Jacko let go of the chair and dodged had raised, Thus f 
ronan it became his }) 

: < : tomb, and no 

‘ ! ° ! + } ae aT , 
acko ! acko! screamed his Fa r What are you 

J \ ko J icko eamed ther om t e yo man ever had a 

doing ? You'll have me in the pond in a minute! finer He had 

Jacko caught the chair, and swung it round, and the next] always been as 

! distinguished for 


there was poor Father up to his knees in the water ! 
But his father was furious. 
he declared. 


moment 
Jac ko 
You've 
‘T'll have no more of it. ) 
And, sad to relate, to school that very week Jacko went, 


i Google 


his sweetness of 
disposition as 
for his brilliant 
is -his portrait. 


soon had him out. 
done this once too often, 
Off to school you go this very week.” 


Here 
Who was he? 
Last week's name was Catherine I. of Rustia 


young man!” CE 
’ genius. 
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ren’s Newspaper grows out of My Magazine, the monthiy 
world loves. My Magazine grew out of the Children’s 
e greatest book for children in the world. The Maga- 
the Isth of each month, and the Editor’ saeross 


ee, Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, 


MEN OF ABYSSINIA 


A concrete cottage that can be built in 35 days 


JOY RIDE-ON THE SEA. 


he Abyssinian Envoys who have been 
to congratulate the King on the victory 


Bright little people of a clever race—Japanese brother and sister. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 


See page two 


A storage tank that will hold 200,000 gallons 
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Postage of the Children’s Newspaper is jd. anywhere: 3 yea 
* ‘to 


postal subscription is 8s. Sd. A year’s tt 
monthly companion, My Magazine, is: British Isles, 1 
l3s.; elsewhere, 13s. 6d. In South’ Africa and Australasia 
scriptions must go through the agents given below. 


The drillers cheering the first flow 
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LET YOUR SAVINGS SAVE YOUR COUNTRY 


SUNLIGHT TELEPHONE His Share of the Victory Loan. HERO OF A FOUNDRY 


NEW WAY OF’ TALKING | 
FOR MILES 


Remarkable Power of Selenium 
MARVELLOUS MIRRORS 


A-marvellous thing has happened in | 
a laboratory in University College, 
London, where Dr. A. C. Rankine has 
shown that it is possible to talk with a | 
ray of light. 

He spoke into a sound-box from | 
which a beam of light played on a small 
mirror, The light answered to all the 
vibrations of his voice, and when the 
beam was projected to a distant mirror 
connected with a receiving sound-box, 
Dr. Rankine’s voice was reproduced as | 
in a telephone. } 


Conversations are now taking place | 
over a distance of a mile and a half 
by means of a sunbeam collected in| 
mirrors and projected into receiving 
glasses. It is possible to talk already 
for a distance of eight miles along a ray 
of sunlight or a searchlight beam. 


Impenetrable Secrecy 

The difference between the wireless 
telephone and this light-ray telephone 
is of great importance in war, and it 
was for the war that Dr. Rankine 
worked out his system. Wireless mes- 
sages could be picked up by the enemy, 
and visual signals could be seen by him, 
but the Rankine system afforded such 
absolute and. impenetrable secrecy that 
it would have come into use had not 
the war happily ended. 

The central device of the new instru- 
ment is a telephone transmitter which 
sends a current into a picce of selenium, 
Selenium is an clement with the extra- |- 
otdinary property of permitting or stop- 
ping electric currents according. to the 
amount of light that falls on it. Inside 
the transmitter speech is turned into 
electricity, and the electric waves pro- 
duce vibrations: in the beani of light. 


Trembling Light 


In the receiver the vibrating beam is 
received in a mirror and projected upon‘ 


Our country has,done the greatest 
thing that she has ever, done; she has 
led the «world in the path of freedom 
to the final overthrow of ty tranny. But 
she has burdened herself as né_ nation 
has ever done ; she has raised her-debt. 
from under ‘seven hindred me 


of electricity is trying to pass. . The 
result is that the -electricity is affccted 
by the vibrations of the beam of light, 
so that it either stops or flows, or is 
increased or modified, so creating in a 
Microphone the voice of the distant 
speaker. 
_The.beam of light must be caught by 


the receiving set of mirrors. When the { million pounds. 


With this heavy burden ‘she sets out 
for the Great Peace. What can we do 
for her? She has giv en us freedom 
and opportunity: she will yet give us 
peace and prosperity. But she must 
have the savings of her people, we must 
lend her all we can, and in the Victory 
Loan the Government has made it casy 
for everyone to help. 


an intense beam of light connecting 
them,* nobody can overhear the talk 
between the operators. For gencral 
use in times of peace the light telephone 
may not compete with wireless, but it 
may be of considerable service in sunny 
climates, where it will serve as a means 
of daylight conversation. 


pounds to more than seven thousand, 


‘to set a noble example. 


Our people paid gladly for the war—no other nation paid its way so splendidly. Now the 
Government Is calling fora Victory Loan to build up the Great Peace, restart our industries, 
and lower ‘the cost of living. Everyone should have a share in this magnificent investment. 


WHAT.CAN WE DO FOR OUR COUNTRY? 


In a +thousand- ways the Victory 
Loan will help to bring back Happy 
England again, and it is for every one 
of us to take our share. The more we 
lend our money to the Government, at 


‘the splendid interest that it offers, the 


sooner life will be pleasant for all again. 
What we have to do, is to lend our 
savings to the Government to save 
our country. 

A rich man has written to the Times 
"He has valued 
his estate at £580,000, and is giving one- 
fifth of it to the nation by taking Victory 
Loan for £120,000, which he will give to 
the Government to cancel. We cannot 
all do that, but all can help. This is 
the last week. 


WORKMAN'S DARING ACT 
Two Things King Edward Did 
| PLUNGE INTO MOLTEN METAL 


| Two things King Edward did are 
| brought to mind this week. One was 
the founding of the Edward Medal for 
| acts of great courage ; the other was his 
| courage in plunging his bare arm into 
a cauldron of boiling lead. 

What brings these things together 
| now is that a labourer, named Harry 
| Denny, -has won the Edward Medal by 
| plunging his arm’ fearlessly into molten 
| metal to save a comrade. 
| - It was at the Josiah Guest Foundry 
|at West Bromwich, where one of the 
| foremen, Joseph Reynolds, was super- 

intending the filling of a series of iron 
| meulds. The © foreman — suddenly 
stumbled and fell into the molten meta! 
of course, instantly over- 
| powered. There was nobody near but 
| Denny, who seized the poor man’s 
| clothes and tried to drag him out, but 
the clothes burnt through and came 
away in Denny’s hands. 

~. ® 

raith in Science 

There was only one thing to do, and 
Denny did it. He thrust his arms into 
the molten metal, and lifted the un- 
conscious foreman out. 

It was not under such terrible cir- 
cumstances as these that King Edward 
showed his courage. That was in the 
days when, as Prince of Wales, he was 
being take round a great works by his 
tutor. They.came to a cauldron ‘of 
boiling lead, and the tutor asked the 
prince if he had faith in science. ‘' Cer- 
tainly!” said the prince. “ Then put 
your hand into the cauldron,” said the 
tutor. The prince, astonished, asked 
the tutor if he were serious, and on being 
assured that he was, the prince bared 
his arm. The tutor wiped it over with 
ammonia to remove whatever spot of 
grease might be there, and the prince 
thrust his arm into the boiling lead, and 
brought it out unscathed. 

The Secret of the Cauldron 

The daring experiment had taught 
him in an instant the lesson that in 
metal at precisely white heat, the hand is 


j}and was, 


for a moment, if perfectly clean, pro- ° 


tected by its own moisture from the 
fury of the fire, so that it may be touched 
quickly without harm. 
- But in the case of the terrible calamity 
at West Bromwich, there was no pro- 
tection such as that, and Harry Denny 
tisked his life for his foreman in an act 
as heroic as any in the war. 

The foreman was so terribly injured 


that he died in a few days, and Denny © 


was removed to the hospital. The 
Edward ‘Medal has been sent to him as 
he lies there, and we wish him a speedy 
return to health. It will be good to see 
him standing by the cauldron, wearing 
his medal among his comrades. 
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Children’s Bells &the Children’s Peace ARMCHAIRS IN 


The Silent Tower Above the Grave of 
Canute’s Son in the Roar of London 


WHO WILL HELP THE BELLS TO RING AGAIN? 


It is the Children’s Peace ; the Children’s hells shoul ite it out. But the bells that rang 
out oranges and lemons, the bells of St. Clemen’s, are silent. . 

Their eal seems to belong to the play of England’s children—would it not be fitting if 
some of our schools could help to make them ring again? 


Who has not said, at some time or 
other, the old children’s rhyme— 


Oranges and lemons, . 

Say the bells of St. Clemen’s ? 
And indeed the bells do, lightly and 
sweetly, give forth sounds with that 
pleasing tripping rhythm. To come to 
London and see where the old church 
stands, to read its story, and hear its 
ten fine bells, is one of the experiences 
that do not disappoint the feclings of 
our childhood, for the sights and sounds 
are all what they should be. 

Islanded in the midst of “ streaming 
London's central roar” stands the old 
church, with most of J.ondon's trattic 
East to West and West to Kast flowing 
by on either side. Vike a reck in the 
ocean parting the tide the church 
divides the swift-moving vehicles as they 
pass it by. -It is a fragment of history 
that the world, loving romance in its 
inmost heart, will never allow practical 
people to sweep away, 


King Flung into the Thames 


St. Clement Danes is its full name. 
Why Danes? ‘The question can only 
be answered out of old memories, or 
from traditions brought dimly from the 
far-off past. A very ancient church 
stood here, with its graveyard, dating 
from before the Norman Conquest, and 
near by was its sacred well. Undoubtedly 
it was linked closely with the Danes, 
and was once a church for them. The 
Danes were seafarers, and St. Clement 
is the Danish sailor’s patron saint. 

One legend is that Harold Harcfoot, , 
son of King Canute, who reigned three 
years and was buried at’ Westminster, 
was disinterred from his grave by his 
angry successor and flung into” the 
Yhames, but was rescued and reburied 
here by kindly hands. Another legend 
is that when the Danes were driven 
from England ene band of them, who 
had mavried Saxon wives and become 
Christians, were allowed to remain, and 
this church became their church. 


Old Dr. Johnson 

In later years, when pilgrimages 
through London to the shrine of Thomas 
a Becket at Canterbury were common, 
the sacred well of St. Clement Danes 
was one of their favourite halting- 
yilaces. Now the well is built over by 
the great Law Courts. 

In olden times the chnrch, net iar 
outside the City boundary at Temple 
Ber, bevond the stocks where unruly 
apprentices were mace mock of, was 
crowded close with high overhanging 
‘houses, and the roadway was so narrow 
that it was called the “‘ Straits of St. 
Clemert’s.””. Now it is opened out so 
that all may sce and admire its tine 
proportions, and reflect before its queer 
life-size statue of brave old Dr. Johnson 
at the castward end, and the more noble 
tigure of Mr, Gladstone, tinely sculptured, 
at the westward end. 


The Old, Old Chimes 


Dr. Johnson is placed there because 
this is the church where on Sundays he 
used to forget his cares of the week and 
refresh his tremulous soul with quiet 

‘worship. The seat he occupied is marked 
titly by a tablet. No man’s spirit, not 
even Oliver Goldsmith’s or Charles 
Lamb's, more truly tenants this part of 
London, in spite of the motor traffic, 
than the honest, sturdy spirit of the 
gruff old doctor, who could not keep his 
rather grim humour even out of his 
dictionary. 

The chimes of the bells of this ancient 
church have rung through _ history. 
Shakespeare himself, through the mouth 


of boastful Mr. Justice Shallow, men- 
tions their midnight tune. 

The big tenor, weighing over a ton, 
may no more swing on his beam, nor 
any of his seven companions—cast 
eleven years after this church was built 
in 1682, nor the two trebles added in 
1344; for age and vibration have made 
dangerous the supporting structures of 
the bells. You cannot now hear them 
chime; they no longer ring out’ Oranges 
and Lemons.” 

But the Whitechapel Foundry that 
originally cast the bells is happily again 
at work on the restoration, which 
includes a steel framework on which the 
bells may rest secure, and only money ts 
wanted to set the bells ringing again in 
satety. To be exact, £800 is wanted 
if the bells that ring so merrily in our 
memories are to go on saying “ oranges 
and lemons,” and sending greetings from 
tower to tower till they reach “ the big 
bell of Bow” across the old City. 


A Shilling From the Playground 

Those of us who love the memory of 
these bells, who love the memory of the 
games we used to play with the thought 
of these bells in our minds, may spare a 
crown, or half a crown perhaps, to 
bring them pealing back again. A great 
pity it will be if the children’s bells 
cannot ring in the Children’s Peace. 

Justa shilling collected in every play- 
ground where the nursery rhyme is sung, 
and sent to the Nector of St. Clement's, 
Strand, London, W.C., will make the 
bells of St. Clement's swing in their tower, 
and ving in the Great Peace that awaits 
the children of the world, 


ARCTIC SEE-SAW 
Jolly Game Behind the Russian 
Front : 


By a Correspondent in Archange} 

The favourite game of the Russian 
children of Archangel is what they call 
* preegayout.”’. This is how it is played. 

A short plank is placed across a split 
log, the Hat side of the log resting on the 
ground. ‘Two girls stand on the plank, 
one at each end, like see-saw. One jumps 
up, and, alighting again on the end of 
the plank, shoots into the air the girl on 
the other end. This girl, skilfully drop- 
ping back to her plaice, shoots up the 
first girl--and so the game goes on. 

Sometimes a height of four feet is 
reached, and great dexterity is re- 
quired to maintain the body's balance 
while in the air, and to alight on the 
plank. The children begin their game 
with six pieces of stick in their hands, 
and throw one piece away between their 
legs each time they are in the air: and 
the player who first gets rid of the six 
sticks wins. ; 

See photograph on page 12, 


WHICH WAY WILL THE MOTOR TURN ? 

A great difficulty with motor tratfic 
in busy streets has been that covered 
motor vehicles have not been able to 


which way they are. about to turn. 


A satisfactory system of signalling has 
now been approved of by the carriage 
department of the J.ondon police. An 
arrangement with four discs, white, red, 
green, and blue, is attached to the back 
of the car, and by a movement of the 
thumb on the driving-wheel either of 
the discs can be displayed. White 
means “ going straight on; ’’’ red means 
“about to stop; ’’ green means “ turn- 
ing to the left; ’’ blue means “to the 
right.” The signals are lighted by night. 


signal so as to tell cars following them 


SKIES 
THE AEROPLANE’S CABIN 
Lessons of the Atlantic Flight 


FAILURE OF THE LITTLE 
WIRELESS PROPELLER 


By our Aerial Correspondont 


Passenger flights will soon be much 
more common than they are today; 
the aeroplanes and airships are rapidly 
being developed for general use. 

The ‘Vickers-Vimy machine, with 
which Captain Alcock and Lieutenant 
Brown crossed the Atlantic, has been 
produced in large numbers for military 
purposes. All that #s necessary to 
change a Vimy bomber into a Vimy 
commercial is to alter the fuselage. 

This is made of wooden rings, covered 
with thin layers of wood glued and sewn 
together with rows of stitching, an inch 
and a half apart. The strength of this 
special material is very great, and makes 
all cross-bracing wires unnecessary. 
The result is a fine cabin, holding ten 
armchairs for passengers, with ample 
space between and a gangway down the 
centre,and cupboards for storing luggage. 
By the side of each passenger is a window, 
and height and speed indicators are 
provided, together with telephone com- 
munications with pilot and passengers. 


Room on the Great Airship 

The Clyde-built Ro 34, for which a 
landing-pface has been.prepared in the 
United States, has less than half the 
weight of a railway engine, though her 
length is 639 feet, more than a hundred 
feet longer than Westminster Abbey. 
Altogether;avith structure, petrol, crew, 
and cargo, sixty tons whirl through the 
air when R 34 sets out to make a long 
flight. Extra petrol tanks now give her 
a fuel supply of more than 18 tons of 
petrol, on which a speed of sixty miles 
an hour can be maintained for about 
4ooo miles. There are four cars. The 
front car contains a 250 horse-power 
motor, and all the controls tor elevators 
and rudders, and navigating instruments. 

The captain, with a helmsman and 
wireless operator, occupies the front car, 
and when the airship is on its way the 
front engine is usually stopped to allow 
the captain to work undisturbed by 
vibrations, and also to save power for 
an emergency. 

Cooking is done with the waste heat 
from the exhaust pipes. This happy 
little device was first used on small 
non-rigid airships of the ‘‘ North Sea” 
tvpe that used to hunt for submarines. 
The work had to go on in bitter winter 
weather, and officers and men felt the 
need for hot foods and drinks. An 
ingenious man thought of the wasted 
heat pouring out of the exhaust, and 
piped some of it round to a warming 
and cooking apparatus. 


Atlantic Flight and its Lessons 

Theachievement of Captain Alcock and 
Lieutenant Brown was as important in 
its failures as in its success. “The wireless 
apparatus broke down. the little wireless 
propeller blowing off the machine, 
leaving pilot and navigator speechless, 
as it were. They were also bewildered 
by unceasing wireless signals from ships 
and shore-stations, which prevented 


‘them -from distinguishing the directional 


messages sent to them. 


The first flight -across the Atlantic 


rwas carried out, therefore, without the 


kelp of the most useful modern in- 
vention, and the defects just revealed 
are leading to great improvements in 
wireless service for flying men. - 

The propeller system of generating 
electricity has been used for months in 
the aerial mail service to Cologne, but 
it does not seem to be strong enough 
for the Atlantic flight, and it is necessary 
to obtain a surer supply of driving power 
for the small wireless plant. A direct 
drive from the engine will, no doubt, 
finally be obtained for wireless. E. W. 
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THE! LEICESTER A CITY 


AGAIN 
18 Centuries of Life 


ITS GREAT PAST, BUSY PRESENT, 
AND HOPEFUL FUTURE 


By a Citizen of No Mean City 


Leicester has been raised to the rank 
of a city, an honour amply deserved by 
its past history, its present energy, and 
its importance for the future. 

Few indeed are the British cities that 
have at once a story so old and a modern 
life so full and vigorous. In the days of 
the Roman Occupation it was a place of 
importance, and as early as the year 
A.D, 120 it was a municipality.” In 
Saxon times it was a bishopric, and in 
Norman times was classed as 4 city. It 
is so named in Domesday Book, 

In the thirteenth century it already, 
had its mayor and local self-government. 
From 1295 to 1919 it sent two members 
to Parliament, and in r9rg three. 


John Bunyan on the Walls 

It had its castle and sieges, and its 
abbey. Some “‘ remains "’ from all this 
history have been excavated ; some are 
mouldering down slowly under the wear 
and tear of Time. Its ancient churches 
preserve reminders of every period since 
the great Norman builders began their 
work. In its .abbey died the great 
Cardinal Wolsey, with the pitiful lament, 
“If I had served my God as faithfully 
as [ have served my king, He would not 
now have left me naked to my enemies.” 
On its walls, musket on shoulder, 
tramped John Bunyan when the town 
was a stronghold of the Parliamentary 
causeand kept watch against the castled 
Cavalicr post of Ashby-de-la-Zouch at 
the other end of the Charnwood Hills. 

Always Leicester has had a vigorous 
life, knowing its own mind and secking 
to be in the van of what it regarded as 
progress. Its central monument com- 
memorates its earl, Simon de Montfort, 
who was the founder of our Parlia- 
mentary government. All kinds of go- 
ahead people, once thought to be very 
dangerous, but now seen to be in the 
right, as, for instance, the Chartists, 
found abundant support in Leicester. 
lt may have been right or it may have 
been wrong in its welcome to new move- 
ments, but at least it never was asleep 


Its Great Energy 

Wlicn modern times came, and it 
was not enough to be the capital of an 
agricultural region famed for its breeding 
of sheep and making of cheese, Lcicester 
set up great manufactures, and entered 
into the new industrial era with a 
natural heartiness. 

It fetched coal by one of the first 
railways from the Charnwood uplands, 
it competed with Nottingham in hosiery 
goods and lace-making, with North- 
ampton in boots and shoes, and with the 
iron-producing districts in engineering, 
until now it is a great and prosperous 
city with a quarter of a million people, 
four times as large as it was fifty years 
ago. So that everyone who knows its 
story and has watched its growth will say 
‘Well done!” to the ancient city that 
has now revived its youth. 


A City Proudly Set 


And, further, it is in the right place 
for a city, with delightful playgrounds 
near by, as every city should have. As 
Michael Drayton, a friend of Shake- 
speare, said, when writing a _rhymed 
description of the loveliness of England: 

“© Charnwood, be thou called - 

The choicest of thy kind!” 
And within walking distance of Leicester 
is the central granite plateau of England, 
with a scattering of ancient woodlands, 
Charnwood Forest, looking forth to 
Lincoln Cathedral in the east, to the 
Derbyshire Peak in the north, to the 
Shropshire Wrekin in the north-west, 
and to the Malvern Hills in the south- 
west—a, glorious panorama. 

So Leicester, active in work and 
thought, is also well placed for rest and 
contemplation of its honourable past. 
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New Films Coming on Little Plays in Schools and Factories AFRICA 


THE BEST PICTURES TO KANO TO LAKE CHAD 
A Forty-Days Journey Made in 


Five 
CHIEF AND HIS CUP OF COFFEE 


The French papers have just been 
Stating that a French trader in the 
Soudan, M. Mathey, is the first man to 
reach Lake Chad in.a motor-car. It is 
said that he drove for 600 miles from 
KKano, the old capital of Northern 
Nigeria, to Lake Chad in five days, while 
the usual journey by camel convoys and 
porters often takes forty days. 

It is interesting, but it is not the first 
ride of the kind. A representative ot 
the Children’s Newspaper has had an 
interview on the matter with Sir 
Frederick Lugard, who has recently bee. 
compelled by ill-health to retire from 
the governorship of Nig>ria, after con- 
ducting the affairs of this promising 
colony for many years. 

Sir Frederick states that the first man 
to reach Lake Chad by motor-car was 
Mr. Hyslop Bell, of the Colonial Bank, 
who drove from Kano to the lake in 
1916. A few days after Mr. Bell had 
disturbed the buffalo, the panther, and 
the hippopotamus in the large stretch of 
water by the edge of the Sahara Desert, 
Sir Frederick Lugard also travelled to 
Lake Chad in a motor-car from Kano, 
completing the journey in four days. 


Sir Frederick Lugard’s Adventure 


In the dry season of the year it is now 
guite easy to run in a motor-car from 
the railway at Kano to the deep, grassy 
swamps of the desert lake. Much of the 
country is a flat plain, over*which Lake 
Chad extended like an inland sca 
before it shrank in size under the tropic 
sun. In the rainy season the motor-car 
journey becomes impossible, for as the 
rains come down the waters return over 
the plain, the streams turn into deep 
rivers, and huge bogs are formed. 


Sir Frederick Lugard was caught in 
the flood on his return journey to Kano. 
His car sank into the swamp by the 
Yeou river, and there was some danger 
of the party starving; but the friendly 
chief of a Bornou tribe brought out his 
canoe, made of big gourds lashed to- 
gether with bamboos, and, pushing it 
out into the river, proclaimed that he _ 
would not eat, sleep, or drink until his 
people pulled the “ fire carriage ’’ out of 
the water. Thereupon the tribesmen 
tied ropes to the motor-car, hauled it 
out of the bog, and helped to clean it 
and put it on the road again. 


The grateful Governor of Nigeria had 
some coffee made, and offered it to the 


LOOK FOR 


By Our Kinematograph Correspondent 


Little Marie Osborne, the baby film 
“star,” who has a company of her 
own, was born in Denver, Colorado, 
eight years ago. She made her first 
appearance in a kinema play when she 
was three years old. 

Baby Marie has a regular menagerie 
of pets, including rabbits, guinea-pigs, 
cats, dogs, two young coyotes, a bear 
cub, a monkey, and a kangaroo. Her 
latest acquisition is a family of white 
mice. Although she has a miniature 
motor-car, she prefers to ride on her 
favourite pony, Dobbins. 

TOMMY ON THE RHINE 

When the Germans entered Paris 
fifty years ago there was no kinemato- 
graph to immortalise the event. The 
history that is being made today, 
however, is faithfully recorded by the 
silent moving-picture machine. 

The latest of these history-pictures 
is ‘‘Our Boys in Germany,’ which 
shows the British troops in occupation 
of the proud Rhineland cities. British 
soldiers march and drill in the shadow 
of Cologne Cathedral, while crowds of 
sad-eyed Germans quietly look on. A 
German policeman, with all his 
arrogance gone, decorously salutes 
British Tommies as they pass. The 
Dragoon Guards clatter across the huge 
Hohenzollern Bridge, which supports 
two lines of trams, four lines of trains, 
two traffic roads, and two pedestrian 
ways. This remarkable film is on view 
at most of the picture theatres now. 

PLUCKY BETTY BEAN 

When her father’s illness prevents him 
from moving, Betty, the Bean Ixing’s 
daughter, volunteers to go in his place 
with important papers to San Francisco, 
where the papers must be lodged with- 
out delay to thwart an unscrupulous 
rival. « It is a terrific race, by train, car, 


and motor-cycle; and the rival agents | 
do everything in their power to stop 


Betty completing her mission. But 
sharp-witted Betty refuses to be tricked, 
and even brute force is of no avail 
against her pluck and determination. 


How she succceds in delivering the) 


- documents is shown in the exciting and 
amusing comedy entitled ‘‘ Beans.” 
THE FORTY THIEVES 

Children play all the leading parts in 
the new film pantomime, ‘‘ Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves.” 

Little George Stone acts with all the 
passion of a grown-up tragedian as Ali 
Baba, the poor woodcutter who learned 
the secret of Hussain’s magic cave, and 
boldly robbed the robbers. The cave is 
situated in the side of a real mountain, 


A Dutch Dance 


friendly chief, but Bornou custom did 
not allow the sheikh to drink coffee in 
- 8 public. He took the cup to his house, 
‘©The Merchant of Venice ’—the A fifteen-year-old boxmaker— | WJtich was shaped like a beehive and 

crowned with an ostrich’s egg, drank 


and there is a thrilling scene when the 
thieves return to find their treasure-house 
rifled. Ali Baba’s sudden exchange of 
his humble forest home for a wealthy 
palace directs suspicion upon him, and acl 


Pete econ 


Scene from 
S. GQuest—as Touchstone 


Hussain, intent upon revenge, pays him 
a visit disguised as a travelling merchant. 
But the quick-witted Morgiana scents the 
plot, and exterminates the whole band 
by drowning them in boiling oil. 
BILLY TO THE RESCUE 

That courage and devotion to duty are 
qualities as important in the boy asin the 
man is shown ina new English film, ‘‘ The 
Warrior Strain.’” Dreams of his warrior 
ancestors’ doughty deeds influence little 
Lord Billy to join ‘the local Cadets. 
One night, on coast patrol duty with his 
comrades, he sees a mysterious aero- 
plane approach from the sea and descend, 
_ like a giant blackbird, in a neighbouring 
field. From it steps Baron Hausen, 
whom Billy knew as a German friend of 
his father’s before the war, and who is 
coming now as a Stealthy enemy to 


revengeful spirit of Shylock and the pleading of Portia Mis: 


the coffee in private, and came back to 
wish the British governor a happy 
journey to Kano. 


EARTHQUAKE PHOTOGRAPHS ITSELF 


The study of earthquakes has brought 
about the invention of many types of 
seismograph, and a new instrument of 
extreme sensitiveness has been madein 
America. 

The pendulum, which vibrates when 
earthquake motion is intercepted, ends 
in a steel needle which is magnetised ; 
and near it is suspended, by a silk fibre, 
a tiny mirror with another magnet fixed 
to it. Any movement from an earth- 
quake causes the mirror to be rotated 
by the effect of one magnet on the 


secrete on the English coast a number of es 

ele signals, controlled by wireless, RRGEONY) CES th Ate Coreme Skene a ae Ye ae other, and a spot of light is reflected 

or the guidance of U boats. Quick as . F from it upon a travelling photographic 

eats > ‘ od One of the ideas introduced into education by Mr. Fisher, the President of the Board of 

thought, Billy and his friends surround Education, is the encouragement of ShaXespeare. Slay and national dances by school children | “'™. The movements of the spot of 

the enemy aviators, and, taking them and factory workers. Many L.C.C. school children have prepared Shakespeare plays, and a| light show the progress and intensity of 

by surprise, succeed in marching them | performance has been given at Woolwich. These pictures show scenes ina play by factory|@ very distant earthquake with won- 

off to the nearest police-station. L. Y. girls at Stevenson’s works in Summerstown derful clearness, ; 
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SIX ANTS MEET A NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE WORKMAN AND A MOON'S GREAT WEEK 


CATERPILLAR 


Battle of the Insect 
Kingdom 


PLAN OF CAMPAIGN ON A 
PAVING-STONE 


By Our Natural Historian 


The warmth of summer is stirring u 
the life of Nature’s small kingdoms, 
and no city is more alert and bustling 
than the cities of the ants. 

Food supplies are not too abundant 
at present, but the ingenuity and per- 
stistence of the .insects know no limit. 
_ The long spell of heat is calling them 
into the open garden. Conservatories force 
not only plants but the parasites that 
live on plants, and everything is grist 
that comes to the mill of an ant. It is 

- recorded that an incalculable marching 
column of tropical ants streamed for 
eight hours over the body of a dead 
elephant, and left it a whitened skeleton. 


: All Seemed Lost 


One of the strangest ant-battles 
occurred in a Kent garden under the 
writer's observation. A smooth con- 
cret® path led between shrubberies to 
the lawn. In the shrubs were cater- 
pillars; in the soil were ants. The 
caterpillar, going off to spin a cocoon, 
was caught by a hunting party of six 
ants as rt was crossing the path. They 
attacked it and began to dray it along 
the path. The big larva was helpless in 
the grip of their jaws, but as tiny 
patches of lichen dotted the concrete 
it was able to get a foothold and resist. 
But it was only momentary ;_ hauling 
in another direction the ants dislodged 
him and carried him on, 

All seemed lost, when the unexpected 
happened. The caterpillar ceased to be 
dragged forward. It. was pulled from 
side to side; it was actually lifted 
right off the ground, but no, farther did 
it go. The spectacle was most puzzling 
to the onlooker—this fat larva powerless 
in the grip of the insect Bolsheviks, 
seeking to carry it bodily to their 
larder; swaying, rising, falling, yet 
secmingly anchored by an invisible line. 


The Invisible Line 

That is what happened. The caterpillar 
was anchored by a line inyisible at a dis- 
tance. It had spun out a short length 
of silk from its mouth; the silk was 
cemented at one end to the ground, 
and though the ants ‘could lift the 
caterpillar bodily they could not break 
that lifeline, or detach it from the ground, 
or separate the caterpillar from it. 


There was liquid silk enough in the 
caterpillar’s glands to furnish a whole 
cocoon, and it could be made to flow at 
leisure ; yet with only an inch paid out 
this silken thread was holding the grub 
against the united strength of the six 
ants. Inside the glands the silk-forming 
substance was a thick fluid, like the 
bead interior of a mistletoe berry ; 
issuing into the air it was a_ perfect 
cable, and with its help the caterpillar 
prevailed against all the energy of its 
powerful assailants. But the caterpillar 
was wounded and bleeding, and at last 
it was saved by a human hand, to the 
indignation of the ants, who raced round 
and round in angry perplexity at the 
disappearance of their prey. E. A. B. 


SOMETHING NEW ABOUT ICELAND 

The mention of the damage done by 
an avalanche in Iceland has brought a 
letter from the north of that fascinating 
island which says “ the winter has been 
very mild, almost no snow at all, and 
our sheep need very little hay. The 
hay was very scarce last autumn as the 
grass did not grow on account of the cold 
summer. 


‘The farmers are now going to| voted it out by a_ small 


Gathered by 


The Poles 
University at Danzig. | 

Limpsfield Cricket Club has a wicket-! 
keeper 70 years old. 

A happy couple have been spending 


are establishing a new 


their wedding-day in a Dorsetshire | 
village where they were married 60 years 
ago. 

One of the first schools to have a 
kinema of its own is the Clerks’ and 
Drapers’ School at Purley, which has 
received ane as a gift from an old boy. 

The Bolsheviks are using 12,000 boys 
under 15 to help in the war round 
Petrograd. ; 

Nearly 30,000 questions were asked | 
and answered at the Coal Commission. 


Fifteen thousand boy scouts whistled 
“ Killarney ” in Hyde Park on June 28. | 

A cyclone has done £100,000 worth of 
damage in Manitoba. 


A chicken has been born at Bridg- 
water with four wings, four legs, two 
bodies, and one head. 


A nest of tomtits is flourishing in a 
letter box at Woodley in Berkshire. 
The Government has’ raised 
£100,000,000 by selling surplus 

Material, 


OVET 
war 


A man, shopping in his motor-car 
the other day, forgot all about his car 
and left it for eight hours in the middle 
of Holborn, unoccupied. 


The Great Eastern Railway at Gidea 
Park was enveloped in smoke by 
burning trucks of hay, and main line 
trains had to be piloted through. 


Hamilton Place in Scotland is to be 
pulled down because coal-mines under- 
neath have made it unsafe. 


A million goatskins are packed in 
bales and waiting for purchasers at Aden. 

In proof of the bad character of wood- 
pigeons, a Bedfordshire farmer reparts 
that he shot 77 on one field which he had 
just sown with barley, 

A telegraph-linesman at Woking, 
who once had a sovereign tip from the 
Kaiser, has retired after 47 years’ work 
without losing an hour through illness 
or being late. 

Paper Clothes 


Already a German firm has sent out 
price lists of clothing made from paper. 
The articles include skirts, shirts, petti- 
coats, corsets, collars, caps, hats, braces, 
knapsacks, bags, and so on. _ It remains 
to be seen whether other nations will 
adopt paper clothing, as the Germans 
have had to do. ; 

Russia Without Sugar 


Last year Russia produced only 850 
tons of sugar as against 1,200,000 tons 
a year in pre-war days. Jf she goes on 
like this millions of her people will 
forget the taste of sugar. 

How They Liked Them 


Two labourers on the estate of Mr. 
Rothschild near Leighton-Buzzard were 
given baths to their cottages, and were 
asked how they liked them. One said 
the bath was fine for salting a pig in; 
the other found it excellent for storing 
potatoes 


Lobsters Fly 


Pigs have flown; so have lobsters. 
A load of live lobsters has been delivered 
by aeroplane to an aerodrome near 
Brussels as part of the segular transport 
service between the French and Relgian 
capitals. 

Daylight Saving Goes 

Daylight saving is to be given up in 
the United States because farmers do not 
like it. The House of Representatives 
majority 


use herrings for sheep, cows, and ponies | and the Senate by a Jarge majority. © | 


in my part of the country. 
prudent when there is not hay enough.” 
The writer is one of the principal farmers 
oi the northern part of Iceland, 


The Children's Newspaper 
has the biggest children's 
circulation in the world 


Heroism in a Gas Pipe 


TALE OF A DUTCHMAN AND 
HIS EXPLORING CREW 


We were reading the other day of the 
chivalry of an ordinary man. Another 
story of a workman's sacrifice comes 
from the North of England. 

A huge gas-pipe was being taken 
down at Barrow, and Robert McGin- 
netty fell headlong into it. Try as they 
might, his comrades could not get him 
up again. But a workman named 
George Seed determined to get him out, 
or to stay by him until both could be 
hauled up; and, sling by a rope, down 
he went into the chamber of death. 

More and more powerful grew the 
fumes as the rope paid out, and at the 
bottom of the pipe McGinnetty lay 
unconscious. Two masks might have 
saved both men, but none were avail- 
able; and Seed could only stand by, 
for the gas overcame him so that he 
could not return, 


Shut in a Frozen Sea 


The only thing that could be done 
in the circumstances was to cut the 
great iron pipe at his base, where the 
two men lay. This was done with all 
possible speed, but MeGinnetty was 
dead, and his comrade barely recovered 
from the effects of his gallant venture. 

The story will bring back memories 
to thousands of soldiers, but it will 
stir thoughts also in the minds of men 
who go exploring where seas freeze and 
life on land is more hideous than we 
can grasp. Men who pass the Arctic 
winter night in tiny stifling cabins 
know what George Seed must have felt 
in the gas-pipe. They remember similar 
experiences, and they recall the story 
of the old Dutchman Barentz and his 
crew, shut up in the frozen Barentz 
sea and cast upon a barren, treeless 
land. There they found timber, swept 
from countries unknown, piled up, 
they said, as by God's own hand, to 
warm them through the winter; but 
wood fires were not enough through all 
those terrible days and nights. As they 
sat with their feet to the fire ice would 
form on their backs. 


Sleepers in the Arctic Night 


When they could dig themselves 
out of the snow-bound hut these men 
carried up coal from their ship, made a 
rousing fire, stuffed up all holes and 
crannies to keep out winds and snow, 
and went to sleep in their bunks. 


As they slept the coal burned, re- 
leasing its gases; the gases rose to the 
roof and could not escape ; they became 
chilled, and descended, like an invisible 
pall of death, upon the sleepers. One 
man woke, almost dying, and struggled 
to the door, falling and bursting it 
open, so that a draught. of freezing air 
rushed in and roused them all, just in 
time to save their lives, . 


LADY GODIVA AS SHE SHOULD BE 
When Coventry-holds its~peace cele- 


-brations itis to havea grand pro- 


cession, in .which Lady Godiva, who 
‘built herself an everlasting name ’’ by 
her kindness to the people of long ago, 
is to be treated with honour and dignity. 
She is to pass through the city mag- 
nificently attired as a Saxon countess. 

That is as it should be. According 
to the tradition she once rode through 
the streets in naked shame to save its 
people from the anger of her tyrannical 
husband, who put that indignity upon 
her to test the sincerity of her sympathy. 

But why should she be always repre- 
sented as going through so painful an 
ordeal? It is as the honoured Lady 
of the place that she should be scen, the 


It is very | —_—_ A ————______| winner emerged from a cruel jest, and 


not the sufferer under it. Coventry acts 
wisely in cxalting its patroness rather 
than making a mocking show of her, 


= | DYING COMRADE | Outshining the Realms 


of the Stars 
STAR AS BRIGHT AS 3000 SUNS 


By Our Astronomical Corrgspondent 


Next week the Moon will dominate 
the so-called night sky, and, combining 
with the almost continuous twilight, 
will greatly subdue the light and bril- 
liance of the stars, so that only a few of 
the brightest will be much im evidence. 

To travellers on land and sea the 
presence of the Moon makes an enormous 
difference, although it falls so far short 
of the Sun’s light ; indeed, it seems an 
astonishing fact that it would need ne 
less than 600,000 {ull Moons to give us 
as much light as the Sun does. 

The peculiar influence of the Moon on 
the mental state of certain people has 
been recognised since ancient times, so 
much so that the term lunacy was 
derived from [Luna, the classical anc 
poetic name for the Moon ; and a lunatic 
was therefore one affected by Luna—- 
the Moon. ‘This 1s why the Moon was 
associated with the curative properties 
of medicine by the alchemists of old, a 
belief that lingered till recent times. 


Brightness of Spica 


Now, from the Moon, the nearest body 
in the sky, we will take fight to one of 
the farthest of the bright stars. This 
star will be found tonight, Saturday, 
July 5, very close to the Moon at he: 
first quarter, and slightly above i‘. 
There is no other bright star anywher: 
near it, so it can hardly be missed ; but: 
by tomorrow evening the Moon wil. 
have moved about twenty times her own 
width to the left of it. a4 

This beautiful bluish star is Spica, the 
brightest star in the very ancient con- 
stellation of stars called Virgo, the 
Virgin. She is represented as possessing 
wings, and holding in her hand ears 0. 
corn, and among the ears is the brillian: 
Spica. In ancient and modern times, 
and in far Eastern as in Western Jands, 
the stars in the neighbourhood of Spice 
always represent a maiden with the ears 
of corn—the Sun brings the harvest, and 
when the harvest is ripe, the Sun is 
among these stars and very close to Spica. 
The fact that harvesting is a general 
occupation North of the Equator at this 
time of the year accounts for the uni- 
versality of Virgo, the angelic gleaner. 


Mystery to Astronomers 

Spica is very much of a mystery to 
astronomers, for it has a great com- 
panion sun that appears to be larger 
than Spica but not nearly so bright, 
and around which Spica revolves in the 
amazingly short space of four days. 

Spica is itself an enormous sun fat 
exceeding ours in size, while its actual 
brilliance is as 5800 of our suns. It will 
be remembered from our description of 
Arcturus what a giant that star is, and 
his enormous distance of over go light 
years ; and Spica is nearly four times as 
far off as Arcturus, so far, indeed, that 
waves of light which reach us in eight 
minutes from the Sun will take over 
300 years to reach us from Spica. 

Taking into account its brightness, 
together with its great companion, 
whose light is involved in that of Spica, 
we must therefore have here two 
giants, possibly comparable to Arcturus, 
or even larger, but of a far different 
type, for helium enters largely into the 
constitution of this'far-off sun, which may 
be producing many harvests on a multi- 
plicity of worlds in those far-away 
realms, while we use the sparkling orb 
as a herald of our own harvest. G. F.M. 


MORE WOOD FOR CHAIRS AND TABLES 
Shortage of steel during the war made 
it necessary to build wooden ships, but 
they have not proved a success, and more 
than {20,000,000 in contracts with the 
U.S. Government have been cancelled. 
Young people about to set up house- 
keeping will hail this news with relief, as 
furniture will now be far more plentiful. 


if 


PICTURE-NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD AND THE MEN WHO COME INTO IT 


The Brave Man They Burned - Greatest Figure of Ancient Rome - The Man Who Broke a Wall of Spears 


Into the map this week come three enduring 
men of history: John Huss, of Bohemia; 
Julius Caesar, the greatest figure of ancient 
Rome; and Arnold von Winkelried, who set 
his body against a wall of Austrian spears and 
saved the day for his people. 
Rue man who gave the Bohemians a 
sense of unity that has never been 
extinguished, and the patriotism that has 
just won for them freedom as a nation, 
was born 550 years ago and burned 504 
years ago thisweek. He was John Huss, 
a peasant’s son. 

Husscame to believe that the Bible, as 
man's surest guide in religion, ought to 
be read by all the people. So he began 
to preach what he thought the Bible 
teaches, and he preached in the Czech 
language so that everyone in Bohemia 
could understand him. This made him 
very popular, and rich and poor admired 
and loved him. 

But the Church of Rome objected ‘to 
the teachings of Huss, cast him out from 
its fold, and all who sided with him. 
[t then summoned him to defend him- 
self at the town of Constance. Under a 
promise of safety made by the Emperor 
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This Week in History 


John Huss born on this da n 135) 
Constance in 141 


July 6 
burned on this day 


Scott's first Waverl 


novel ippear 


O90 


Shelley drowned off Leghe rn, It ily I 2 
Elias Howe, inventor of sewing machine 
at Spencer, U.S.A., in 1819 
Winkelried’s sacrifice at battle of Ser pacn, 1386 
10. First Parliament opened in Iceland, 1995 
11. Andrée started from Dane's Island 


North Pole in 1897, and was never see: wan 


12, Julius Caesar born in 102 B.C. 
Where They Are Harvesting 


Where Taey Are Sowing 


Sigismund, Huss went to Constance. to 
answer his accusers, and there he was 
treacherously seized and burned as a 
heretic dangerous to religion. 

He was a brave and noble-minded 
man, and his name has ever since been a 
rallying cry for Bohemians. 

“THIS week, 2021 years ago, Julius 

Caesar, one of the world’s greatest 
men, was born. He is accepted by the 
world as the best example of the 
character of the aucient Roman people. 

Caesar was of noble birth, but gained 
power by acting as a leader of the 
populace. After serving as governor in 
Spain he was elected consul in Rome, 
and later commanded the Roman armies 
during their two invasions of Britain 
and their conquest of Gaul, as France 
was then called. On his return he was 
opposed by Pompey, an older Roman 
general of great fame, who was jealous 
of him; but he defeated Pompey, and 
the Romans made him dictator. 

Though opposed by other generals 
Caesar was zlways victorious against 
them in the end, and finally was made 
dictator for life; his statue was placed 
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in the temples, and the month July was 
called after his name. He was the 
greatest Roman of them all. No man 
has been held in higher honour, bat his 
fame still caused jealousy in Rom:, and 
he was murdered when he was 57. 

Julius Caesar, besides doing great 
deeds, was a great man in himself —wise, 
generous, tolerarit. He made goo: laws, 
and was a patron of learning and a 
writer of history on his own account. 
As a soldier he ranks with Alexander 
and Napoleon, and as a ruler was wiser 
than either of them. 

O* July 9 every year there take place 

at Sempach, near Lucerne, cele- 
brations of a great victory by the Swiss 
over the Austrians which freed Switzer- 
land of its oppressors. The traditional 
story is that 533 years ago a large body 
of Austrian knights, fighting on foot, 
made an impenetrable wall with their 
long lances, till a Swiss knight, Arnold 
von Winkelried, charged against them, 
grasping his arms full of their spears, 
and thrusting thom into his body as he 
forced the line. Then his Swiss comrades 


, 


SIBERIA 


S-ASIA 
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rushed through the gap he had made, 
and routed the enemy. 


James Montgomery has put the story 
into one of his poems—'* Make Way 


for Liberty.” 


How could they rest within their graves. 

And leave their homes the home of 
slaves ? 

Would they not feel their children tread 

With clanging chains above their lead ? 


Few were the number she could boast ; 
But every freeman was a host, 

And felt as though himself were he 

On whose sole arm hung victory. 


It did depend on one, indeed ; 
Behold him—-Arnold Winkelried ! 


“ Make way for Libert}!’’ he cried, 

Then ran with arms extended wide, 

As if his dearest friend to clasp; 

Ten spears he swept within his grasp. 
It is a story of noble sacrifice that all 

generous hearts wish to accept as true, 

and one of the first of many stories of 

splendid resistance by freedom-loving 

mountaineers against the ambitious 

designs of old Austria. 
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The hottest parts of the world in Juls . 
where the temperature is over 9) Gre2nland’s Icebergs 
degrees, are shown shaded; they are Monsoon Winds Icebergs are breaking off from the 
; all over big land masses The monsoons bring more rain in great ice-cap of Green!and and are now 
July is the typical summer month of south-east Asia in July than in any numerous off Newfoundland, so that 
4 other summer month, and in Chersa steamships take a southerly cours? 


the northern and the mid-winter moath 


Froz2n Mammoths 


They are harvesting wheat in Ru- Wheat is being sown in Argentina, of the southern hemisphere Punji more rain falls than SRY WIELE 

mania, Austria-Hungary, South South Africa, and in the southern Panama Canal else in the world. The July rainfall In Northern Siberia froz2n mammoths 

Russia, Germany, France, United provinces of Australia Now that the war is over, the Panama there exceeds 110 inches ; the anaual are sometimes found in perfect pre- 
Fort Churchill, on Hudson Bay, is to Canal routes shown here are comiag rainfall of London is 25 inches servation after thousands of years 


States and East Canada; and sugar 
in Queensland 


Seer 
be developed as a summer port 


into great importance 


HOW THE ANIMALS WERE DIVIDED IN AGES PAST * THE WALLACE LINE ON THE WORLD-MAP 


The Wallace Line on the map in the 
Pacific stands for a deep zoological and 
geographical problem. : 

There are tigers in Asia, but not in 
Australia or Africa. There are strange 
animals of many kinds in Australia and 
in a part of America, but not anywhere 
else. Africa has lions, lynxes, and leo- 
pards, but no tigers ; it has endless ante- 
lopes, but no deer. Distant lands have 
animals and plants similar in types, vet 
islands close together may have animals 
and plants entirely different from each 
other. What is the explanation ? 

It is this. Where, on two continents 
separated by the seas, the wild animals 
and plants are alike, we know there was 
once a land connection between thes: 


continents. Formerly there were great 
extensions of land to the north in the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and in days when 
the Polar regions were warm, vegetation 
and life teemed there, passing by land- 
bridges from continent to continent. 

The land bridges disappeared, cold 
came, the way was cither broken down or 
barred by ice. Continents were sun- 
dered, and the life as developed up 
to that time proceeded towards improve- 
ment or extinction, as the new condition 
of things might determine. eer, for 
instance, had not arisen in Africa whea 
that continent became isolated. Camel- 
like animals arose in South America ; 
some passed out of America by the north- 
east, wandered on, and reached Asia and 


j North Africa ; 


the land-bridges broke 
down, and in Africa the camel-like 
animals became true camels, while in 
other parts they became extinct. 

But what are we to say of islands 
almost adjoining each other which have 
life-forms quite distinct ? 

Well, if they have ever forme:] parts 
of continents they have been so long 
separated as to receive their animal 
and plant life from different sources. 

Deep water divides such islands, and 
there have bzen no bridges to link them. 
Some are of volcanic origin, others have 
been built up by coral polyps. and such 
islands have a meagre collection of 
animal life. In the distant past it was 
often easier to pass dry-footed from 


continent to continent than from one 
island to another island 20 miles away. 
The continents formerly reached farther 
out than they do now, extending in some 
cases to where the water is 6000 feet 
deep. They united in the north. Even 
today a man, starting from Cape Horn, 
at the foot of South America, might 
traverse all five continents with the help 
of only a small boat. 

Imagine the old coast-line and land- 
bridges restored, and we see how plants 
and animals and men travelled, and why 
the breaking of the bridges and the sub- 
sidence of coasts at varying times caused 
animals to be shut up and isolated in the 
places to which they had advanced at 
the time of the catastrophe. 
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A Millstone for Our Necks 


Is the nation building a mill- 
stone for the necks of the next 
generation ? 


We who read this paper are the | 
next generation coming on, and 
the public debt that is being piled 
up from hour to hour Is our 
business, for we shall have to 
pay it. Our fathers cannot live 
to pay it; their children will 
have it on their shoulders all! 
their lives, and it grows hourly, : 
While nobody seems to care. 

There is not only the cost of the 
war while it was being fought, 
and the interest accumulating ' 
hourly on the money borrowed 
to pay for it; but there is also 
the money given away to keep! 
people quiet while the war was’ 
being finished. | 

Evervone of us has received 
some of that money, though we 
miay not know it. 

We have been eating bread that 
cost more than we paid for it; the 
Government paid the difference, and 
now it owes the money. 

We have been burning coal that cost 
more than we gave for it, and the 


Government paid the difference and | 
now owes what it paid for us. 


We have been travelling by railway 
below cost price, and the Government 
has made up the difference, and- now 
the country owes the money. 


The Way to Long Life 

OME aStonishing facts have been 
published by the greatest in- 
Surance company in the world—the 
New York Jife. They show that the 
number of deaths among their policy- 
holders was less during the war than in 
peace, and they think this due to the 
fact that there has been less eating, less 
drinking, and more exercise. ‘Their 
experience, say the men behind this 
wonderful organisation, points the way 
to longer life for the average man, and 
the way is this: Restrict your diet, 


leave alcohol alone, take plenty of 
exercise, Three good rules for everybody. 
& 


It is ever true that he who does nothing for 
others does nothing for himself. 


Q 

Dodos 
A povo—or all that was left of him— 
4% has just been sold at an auction 
for ten pounds. We know many dodos— 
one or two in Parliament. ]Low much ? 


& 
The Golden Prince 
ve has been happening to Prince 
y Albert, who came from Saxe- 
Coburg and married Queen Victoria long 
ago? He used to sit encased in gold, 
enthroned about the world’s immortals 
in the dazzling Memorial at South 
Kensington. Now his suit of gold has 


gone, and he Is very grab and brown, 


& 


Vast numbers of people have | |i 


stopped working for the Govern- 
ment, or working for anybody, 
but still they are paid unemploy- 
ment money, which is being 
borrowed and will have to be 
repaid with interest. Here are 
the amounts which are being 
given away in a year, but are 
being borrowed and are becoming 
a debt on the top of the war debt : 


To make up railway fares £60,000,000 
For unemployment .. .. .. £50,000,000 
To make up the eost of bread £47,000,000 
To make up the eost of coal...  £26,000,000 

Here we get a total of 
£183,000,000, or more than 


half a million of money that is 
being given every day to some 
members of the community, but 
will have to be repaid by all of 
us as the years go on. 


The plain truth is that the 
Government which gives these 
presents of money to certain people 
is making beggars of those people. 
It is also pushing honest people 
into debts they do not realise. 


In France this state of things 
is worse than in Great Britain, and 
everywhere, it seems, men are 
putting the burden of the war on 
the children. They will gladly 
bear their burden, the price of 
their freedom, but if this way of 
using money is not stopped there| 
can be but one end, and that is’ 
that the mijeijestiiees that keep 
spending Beyond iit 

2and borrowing to Acts 
will become bankrupt and ruined 


bates oe 


ul 


[moon may be farrows. caused by colliding 


The Overthrow of Orlando 


Italy is recovering from the crisis over Fiume, 

and the Government of Signor Orlando, who 

insisted on impossible demands at the Pesce 
Conference, has been overthrown 


® 
Scraping the Moon 
A* astronomer has been talking of 
‘the furrows on the’ mioon. ‘ It is 
thought that certain features on the 
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i) @ F leetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


Austria is Going 

USTRIA is going, and no one need 
regret it. It was our present 
Prime Minister who called her a ram- 
shackle empire, but more dignified and 
powerful were those words of a Prime 

Minister 40 years ago. Here they are: 
Austria has been the unflinching 
foe of freedom in every country in 
Europe. Austria did all she could to 
prevent the creation of Belgium. Austria 
never lifted a finger for the regenera- 
tion and constitution of Greece. ‘Lhere 


is not one instance, not a spot upon the 
whole map, where you can lay your fin ger 
and say, ‘ There Austria did good. 

It was Mr. Gladstone speaking, and 
history will declare that he was right. 


Three Crossings of the Atlantle 


In three years the Atlantic has been crossed 
in three ways—under the water, over the 
water, and, of course, on the water 


&® 
The Little Safeguards of the Realm 
HERE are many ways in which the 
liberty of the people is safe- 
guarded. In our own parliament, when 
a messenger comes from the king, he 
knocks at the door of the House of 
Commons, and nobody pays any atten- 
tion. Then he knocks again, and the 
Commons will not open the door. He 
knocks a third time, and at last the 
door is opened. That is how the Mother 
of Parliaments reminds the king that 
Parliament is greater than the throne. 
Another little safeguard is the abso- 
lute freedom of a member of Parliament 
to say what he likes inside the House, 
and a curious case has just arisen in 
America. The fact that the full Peace 
Treaty had not been published caused 
great dissatisfaction in the Senate at 
Washington, and a senator who had a 
copy demanded that it should be pub- 
lished. A vote was taken, and there 
were nearly two to one against publica- 
tion. The senator then took up the 
Treaty, containing 100,000 words, and 
began to read it out loud in the Senate, 
and after he had been reading an hour 
another vote was taken, and there were 
nearly two to one for publication. Curious 
are the ways of liberty. 
8 
A Grain of Radium Goes on a Journey 
FEW days ago a man travelled from 
London to Rome to sell a grain 
of the rarest of rare merchandise— 
radium, The very purest radium is 
worth between {1000 and {2000 a 
grain; and this grain, very urgently 
needed, travelled from London to Rome 
ina man’s waistcoat pocket, divided up 
and enclosed in a set of nickel cases. 
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A little ‘‘ fresh-air *’ gir) whose feet 
Had known but city ways, 

Came to a field where buttercups 
Grew in a golden maze 


“Oh, see !? she erfed, while in her eyes 
A look of wonder rose. 
“*T did not know that I should find 
The place where sunshine grows.” 
Jerome B. Bell 


July 5, 1979 


How the Glow-Worm Helped 


By AN OFFICER OF THE Tank Corps 
Es the glow-worm helped: to win 
the war. When the tanks wero 
going into action they were moved up 
to the front the night before the battle— 
a rather terrible journey, as it must be 
made in utter darkness, and the drivers 
must be very careful of telephone cables, 
It was in circumstances such as thes2 
that the little glow-worm helped. Peer- 
ing through the narrow slit in the front 
of what he called his “ bus,” the tank- 
officer could see nothing through the 
darkness, and an officer would walk in 
front of him to give such guidance as he 
could. Frequently, the officer would 
pick up a glow-worm and carry it be- 
tween his fingers, and the little creature, 
all aglow, was easily seen by the driver, 
who would follow whcre it went. 
There were many casualties among 
the glow-worms, for they are delicate 
little things, easily crushed, and their 
glow goes out when their life is done. 
But there were hundreds of glow-worms 
shining in France, and it was quite easy 
to pick up another, and so, on the long, 
unending roll of those who won the war, 
we must add these little friends who 
mastered one of Nature's secrets long ago. 


®@ 
Tip-Cat 


T HE Irish'question, says Sir Edward 


Carson, cannot remain where 
itis. But where is it ? 
® rc) @ 
The winning side: the sea-side. 
@ © c) 


Mr. Bonar Law announces that two of 
the new Ministries are to be wound up. 
They were run down all the while they 
were going, and even winding them up 
will only stop them. 

-@ ® @ 

Forbidden game for the dog days: 
snap. 

C) ® e 

The habit of stuttering seems to be 
spreading to the newspapers. One of 
our grown-up contemporaries has been 
offering free tickets to its readers en- 
titling them to fifly. 

») 6 

A handy man ata 

wedding: the joiner. 


@ @ @ 
Picked by a music- 
lover : the trombone. 
e @ ® 
According to an 
American banker 
‘Europe is on its 
last legs.’’ It is so 
broken, in fact, that 
it is also begging for 
alms. 


f @ ro) @ 
/ Mascot for bakers : 
the Dodo. 
__ PETER PUCK M T vidi : d 
ANTS M. ardieu de- 
tah sang scribes the Peace 
be muzzled terms presented to 


Oo 


the enemy as “a 
block of granite.” He does not mean 
that when the enemy asked for bread we 
gave them a stone. 


@ 
All Were Splendid 

ape boys were splendid. The girls 

were splendid. The women were 
splendid. And even the men _ were 
splendid. This story has just been 
told of one of them. There was a 
funeral at the Front ona wet, cold day, 
and the widow was there. She wanted 
to kneel and pray, but ‘ Never mind 
kneeling,” the chaplain said; “just 
stand.” Then, quietly, a Tommy 
slipped off his coat, rolled it up like a 
pillow, and laid it on the ground in 
front of her. And she knelt and prayed. 


July 5, 1919 


SUICIDE 


MISERABLE END OF THE 
GERMAN NAVY 


How They Broke Their Word 
Again on the Eve of Peace 


THRILLING TALE OF SCAPA FLOW | of his countrymen. 


‘The sea-power of Germany is no more. | course, was an unpardonable offence, 
{1s navy lies at the bottom of the sea./and for nearly four years they hunted 


Built to destroy the sca-power of 
Great Britain, this fleet has found its 
grave in the British harbour of Scapa 
Flow, where the ships were surrendered 
at the Armistice, and where they were 
left in the hands of the crews, who 
were truste] to keep them for the Allies, 
to whom they were to be handed over 
at the Peace. On the very eve of the 
signing of Peace the German word was 
once more broken before all the world, 
and the fleet was sunk--a loss of 
£70,000,000 and» another proof that 
Germany's word is still a scrap of paper. 

The German Navy has committed 
suicide in the seas of the nation which 
gave it its first warship—tor it was an 
old British frigate, presented to Prussia, 
which began the German flect. 


On the Longest Day 

Next to the British Navy, the world 
had_never scen so mighty an armada 
as Germany's, but with the conclusion 
of the Armistice the German fleet came 
out from anchorage behind its mines 
and screens of submarines, and, like 
obedient sheep, was shepherded, tooth- 
less, taine, and timid, into the Orknev 
harbour with the Viking name. That was 
in the dark, short days of winter, and 
it lay there till the longest day ef 
summer. Then it committed suicide, on 
the eve of Peace. 

On that summer day the German 


OF A FLEET [A HIDE 


jstock of paper, they felt so sure they 


j to Belgium; yet even as they drank | 


crews opened valves in the bottoms of | 
their ships, let the water into the holds, . 


and sank the huge engines of destruc- 
tion aimed at our overthrow. Save 
for a few which were run ashore. and one 
that remained afloat at her moorings, 
down into the Scapa deeps went the 
sea-power of the nation which had 
aspired to rule the world. 


The Bay of Destiny 


There had been only Germans on board 
the German fleet, and their trick took 
us entirely by surprise. The navy 
which had been too cowardly for open 
fight was treacherous even in its disso- 


lution. It broke its word. The ships 
which had bombarded women and 
children in open coast towns were 


stealthily and treacherously sunk. 
What a bay of destiny is Scapa Flow ! 
It was there that the Vikings came who 
could not brook tyranny at home; it 
was from there they sailed to colonise 
Iceland and reach America. Through 
the war it was the refuge of our Grand 
Fleet, and -might have been its grave. 


Dramatic Night in Scapa Flow 


There was originally no defence there 
against submarines, which were nightly 
expected to torpedo our ships in the 
dark. On board the flagship, Iron 
Duke, two men stood gravely talking 
during a pitch-black night in November, 
1914. They were Admiral Jellicoe and 
Admiral Sir Perey Scott. Their talk 
was of the German submarines, which 
might come that very night. 

“Well,” said Scott, “ shall we be here 
in the morning : ” 

“T wonder!’ was all Jellicoe could 
answer, - 

The Germans did not take that in- 
credible opening to destroy our feet, 
and so win the war and dominate the 

~world. The time and the chance passed 
by, and it is over the German Navy 
that the tumbling waters of Scapa 
Flow now sing their wild song. In 
Viking days there was a man in Orkney 
from whom descended our future master, 
William the Conqueror; today Scapa 
Flow engulfs the might of another 
William who would have conquered us, 
but his name is William the Conquered. 


The Children’s 


While the Germans were occupying 
Brussels and nearly all Belgium, and 
were forbidding its people to speak what 
they thought, a Belgian newspaper 
proprietor, M. Victor Jourdain, who was 
74 years old when the war began, started 

weekly paper to keep up the spirits 


In the eyes of the Germans this, of 


for the publisher of ‘La Libre Bel- 
sique.”” But they never caught him, 
and right up to the end of the war and 
the departure of the Germans the paper 
regularly appeared. 

Once, when they had arrested G1 
people suspected of producing the paper, 
and seized all the printing materials and 


had triumphed that they had a cham- 
pagne dinner to celebrate their victory 
in suppressing the last free voice left 


AND SEEK GAME WITH THE GERMANS 


Newspaper 


the stolen champagne a German officer, 
speechless with anger, burst into the 


room and flung on the table anew issuc. ; 


How was it done? How did these 
patriotic Belgians win this tour years 
game of ‘hide and seek’ and outwit 


and elude the tyrannous invader? <A! 


book has now been issucd in Brussels 
telling the story, and it contains, in 


letters of gold, the names of the people | 


who helped in this noble work in utter 
disregard of the danger. 

One trick of the Belgians for deceiving 
and mystifying the slower-witted Ger- 
mans was by making pretended 
confessions and discoveries which sect 
the Germans hurrying atter jalse scents, 
so turning the searchers’ cyes away from 


the places where the newspaper Wes ' 


being actually published. 

The real editor lived in one room for 
two years while he was vindicatmg his 
country’s freedom and showing how 
thought can never be suppressed by guns. 


WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE WORLD? 


The Sentinel of the League of Nations on guard in the anxious days of Europe 
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THE ONE-MAN CROSSING OF THE ATLANTIC 


America has to her credit the one-stop 
crossing of the Atlantic; she has now made 
a one-man crossing, and thousands of 
people have been laughing about it all. 

Whien the good ship Federal, an 
American troop transport, bound from 
Antwerp, reached New York, there wasa 
band to meet her, and an assembly of 
welcoming officers, Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., 
and other representatives on the quay, 
bearing gifts of tobacco, fruit, and choco- 
late for a small army. 

Three officers boarded her, and the 
senior officer, being met by Capt. M. D. 
Mills, asked for the officer commanding 
the troops on board. ‘‘ I am the senior 
officer,’ answered the captain. “* Please 
muster your men on deck,” said the 
embarkation officer. ‘‘I am all pre- 
sent, sir,”’ replied Captain Mills. And so 
he was. Captain Mills was the’ troops.” 


What had happened at Antwerp is a 
mystery, but the skipper of the Federal 
was ordered to sail, and Captain Mills 
was ordered to go on board. With its 
one passenger the Federal sailed ac- 
cording to orders, and throughout the 
voyage Captain Mills went through the 
routine of an officer in charge of troops 
on board. He summoned himself on 
deck each morning, told himself that 
he was present at the muster roll, and 
reported “‘ all correct.” That went on 
until the Federal reached New York, 
when, after the interview with the em- 
barkation officer, Captain Mills gravely 
“ dismissed,’ marched down the gang- 
way, and went home to Seattle. 

It all sounds like comic opera, but it 
is (rue, and nobody secms able to 
account for it, 
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NEW FOREST HORSES 


Why Motorists Must 
Take Care 


THE LAW OF THE ROAD 


A rare: situation has arisen in th > 
New Forest, in Hampshire, which is to 
a large extent owned by the naticn, 
and inhabited by large numbers of 
horses, which live there in a state of 
almost wild freedom. Warnings have 
‘now been issued to motorists that they 
will be held responsible ii they kill 
| these animals on the highroads that 
| cross the unenclosed forest. 
| There have been several cases of lace 
where animais heve been zun down 
and killed, especially at night. Tie 
woods and thickets along the roaus 
conceal the animals from view, and ¢s 
‘they burst out across the road, or even 
lic down and roll in the road, at any 
‘hour of day or night, the danger fren: 
cars is very great. The rapid approach 
‘of cars with dazzling lights will often 
blind the animals for a time, and they 
have been known to run bewildered in 
front of cars going at tremendous speed. 


The Law We Should Know 

1 It cannot be too widely known that 
the highroads are not made for the 
j uninterrupted use of anyone moving on 
‘wheels. It is for the man moving ci 
! wheels, whether they belong to a motor- 
| car, horsed vehicle, or cycle, to see that 
‘he does not injure a beast or a human 
i being that may be in his path. That 1s 
| i:nglish law. .He has no right to 
‘blow a horn, ring a bell, or shout, and 
then expect the way to be cleared for 
‘him on the responsibility of the c¢b- 
istructor. The animal does not know 
i what the warning means, and the human 
; being may be deat or inattentive. It is 
“the dangerous person approaching with 
| speed wha is responsible. He can 
‘summon anyone for wilful obstruction, 
‘but cannot endanger them without 
i breaking the Jaw. 

| And everyone is supposed to under- 
‘stand this law. That 1s why we repeat 
it here. 


| CRATER THROWS OUT 
ITS FIRES 


Fearful Disaster in Java 
FLOODS OF MOLTEN ROCK 


There are nearly 50 volcanoes in 
| Java, and one of them, Mount Kloet, 
‘ has just claimed 50,000 human lives. The 
‘eruptions have been weeks in progress 
land continue, but during one night the 
incendiary mountain, in a series of fear- 
jful convulsions, emptied its crater, half 
'a square mile in area and goo feet deep, 
i burst its sides, and set free an irre- 
'sistible torrent of lava. 


Much ef it was boiling mud, the re-t 
‘was rock, melted into fluid and raised to 
'such a temperature that it bumt or 
;tore down everything in its path. It 
i destroyed a large town and 12 villages. 
|The inhabitants, who had gone to bed 
in security overnight, awoke to find a 
| vast moving tide of incandescent fluid 
eight miles wide, spreading everywhere ; 
destroying the railway, filling up the 
riverways, and mixing floods of- water 
with floods of molten rock. 

For fifty miles around the pure air 
had been converted into a vapour of 
death, charged with clouds of fiery dust, 
ashes, smoke, and gas. It needs no 
tasking of the imagination to picture 
the result. Here, in this Dutch colony, 
the story of Pompeii was reproduced, 
and the dead are being dug out engulfer 
in solid lava. 
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NEWS FROM THE ZOOS 


Stories of Our Friends in 
the Gardens 


FALCONS, MONKEYS, LEMURS, 
AND THE GREY MONGOOSE 


From Our Zoological Correspondents 


The Children’s Newspaper has appointed 
correspondents at the chief Zoos of the United 
Kingdom, and they will keep us informed of 
the activities of our animal friends in the 
gardens where they are happy captives. 


Births, Arrivals, and Deaths 

London Zoo 
Two grey mongooses have arrived. . 
Originally a native of India, the mon- 
goose has been introduced to many 
countries as a rat-catcher. Though 
naturally savage, it often becomes quite 
tame in captivity. Birds and their eggs, 
small mammals, reptiles, and insects are 
all acceptable to it as food, It will even 
kill and eat the poisonous cobra, relying 
on its agility to avoid being bitten by 
the snake. It is not, as is popularly 


supposed, proof against the cobra poison, 
nor does it eat a certain herb as an 
antidote ; but it is less susceptible to the 


Baby Lemur Has a Pick-a-back 


poison than other animals, and its wiry 
coat and tough skin are protective. 

As a rat-catcher the grey mongoose 
is unequalled. When the sugar- canes 
of Jamaica were being ruined by rats, 
mongooses were imported and libcrated 
on the island, and in a single year the 
diminution in the number of rats saved 
£15,000° worth of canes. But the mon- 
gooses themselves then became a danger, 
as they killed calves, lambs, and poultry, 
and began to feed on the canes they were 
used to protect. 

A LIVING BRACELET 

A ting-tailed lemur has arrived. 

It is silvery grey in colour, with a patch 
of black round each eye, and the tail 
has black rings. It can be tamed as a 
pet, and breeds in captivity. The 
baby lemurs—sometimes twins—have a 
curious habit of lying across their 
mother’s body, passing their tails round 
her waist, and coiling the end round their 
own neck, thus making of themselves 
a living bracelet. When older they often 
ride straddling across their mother’s back. 

TRAINING THE SEA-LIONS 

Five Californian sea-lions have been 
bought to take the places of those 
who died. They have much __ to 
learn about diving and catching fish 
thrown to them, but their keeper is 
training them. Sea-lions are fin-footed— 
that is to say, their limbs are flapper- 
like paddles, On land they move in a 
laboured, galloping manner, but in the 
water they show wonderful agility. They 
swim so fast that they can leap right out 
of the water. 

The new arrivals are hair seals, not 
fur seals. That is, they do not have 
beneath their outer covering of coarse 
hair the undercoat of short, soft fur 
that is made up into coats and mantles. 
BIRD THAT COULD RACE AN AEROPLANE 

A peregrine falcon is a recent arrival. 
The peregrine falcon—the wandering 
falcon—is found in many countrics, 
including England. It was formerly 
used in the sport known as falconry, to 
hunt other birds and animals, such as 


The Children’s Newspaper 
WORLD’S LAST WORD! SPENDING OTHER 


waterfowl, ptarmigan, the great bustard, 
cranes, herons, storks, partridges, larks, 
hares, gazelles, wolves, and foxes. 

_ Hawking is a very ancient pastime ; 
it was played in China 2on0 years before 
Christ. In England several kinds of 
hawks were used, each kind being 
reserved for a special kind of owner. 
Thus the hobby was sct aside for the 
use of young men, the merlin for ladies, 
the peregrine for earls, while a poor man 
could only use the kestrel. 

In the hawk family the male is always 
somewhat smaller than the female. ‘ 

The flight of the falcon is very rapid, 
reaching 150 miles an hour, so that 
it could race some aeroplanes. ‘ 

SAVED BY THE ARMISTICE 

Hundreds of rhesus monkeys have come 
in. Imported for experiments with poison 
gas to save the lives of soldiers, they are 
now not needed for that purpose, .and 
have been bought for the Zoo. They 
have been put in the home of the parrots 
and cockatoos, in the large aviary on 
the canal bank, and their antics in this 
enclosure are a great attraction. 

WAR-TIME FRIENDS 

The Zoo has lost some war-time friends. 

Two lions, a leopard, a puma, a 
striped hyena, and a civet, formerly 
exhibited at Margate, but left for safety 
at the Zoo during the war lest they 
should escape during  air-bombing, 
have been sent back to their seasidc home. 

THE LAST OF ITS KIND 

The last black-footed penguin in the 
collection has died. 

‘The comical appearance and ungainly 
walk of the penguins is always an 
attraction. They cannot fly, their wings 
being transformed into paddle-like 
structures that hang down stiffly on 
either side, and make the birds look as 
if they had their hands in their pockets. 

THE CORSICAN WILD SHEEP 

A moufion, the wild sheep of Corsica 
and Sardinia, has arrived. 

Its special interest is that it is sup- 
posed to be the ancestor of our sheep. 

W. S. BL 


Jolly-boys at Manchester 
Belle Vue, Manchester 
THE PLAYFUL CALF 

There is a jolly little calf at Belle 
Vue, Manchester. descended from the 
sacred cattle of India. She comes of 
a line far exceeding in antiquity of 
lineage any royal family in the world, 
for the worship of cattle is one of the 
oldest forms of idolatory still left on 
earth. The uses of cattle as givers of 
of milk and bearers of burdens made 
them precious in horseless lands, and 
from becoming valuable in this sense 
they were gradually exalted to the rank 
of deities. It was from the worship 
by the Egyptians of their sacred bull 
that the Israelites adopted their brief 
and disastrous worship of the golden calf. 

In India this playful calf of Belle 
Vue would be held as sacred as the Apis 
of old Egypt. A Manchester policeman 
would be in a quandary if she went to 
lie down where he was on point duty, 


but if she chose a public street in|, 


Calcutta for a nap, the policeman 
would stop traffic lest she should be 
hurt, and she would be allowed. to 
thrust her handsome little nose into any 
nosebag she could find, or even wander 
into a palace with none to say her nay. 
THE CHIMPANZEE AND THE BANANA 
It is a mistake to suppose that animals 
are all for themselves. It is not so even 
with food. We have a cage with three 
female chimpanzees, one much smaller 
and weaker than the others. One day 
I heard loud screams from this little 
animal seated on a beam, and found the 
middle chimpanzec eating a banana on 
the floor, while the larger one climbed 
with three. When the beam was reached 
the little one held out a hand, and the 
big one instantly passed it a banana. 
Once I gave the middle-sized chim- 
panzee a very large pear, which all of 
them love. The large and small ones 
begged from her urgently, putting their 
arms round her neck, but never trying 
to steal, tillat last she broke off a fair- 
sized piece for the smalJl monkey, anda 
larger portion for the bigger one, keeping 
very little for herself. Are these not 
signs of co-operation and _ intelligent 
sympathy ? : G. J 


TO GERMANY 


PEACE OF JUSTICE AND 
RIGHT 


27,000,000 Witnesses Against 
the Makers of the War 


Germany ‘has signed the Peace, and 
the Great War is actually over. It 
was necessary for the Allies to speak 
sternly to the Germans at the final 
moment, and in the end the Germans 
protested that they signed under force, 
and that the honour of the German 
people was not touched. That is true, 
for the German people lost their honour 
years ago. 

The reply of the Allies to the German 
protest against the Peace Terms says, 
shortly and finally, what everyone 
should remember about this world- 
wide calamity. 

The reply begins by stating that, as 
the Germans fail to understand their 


position, a clear statement must be 


made of the judgment of civilised man- 
kind on the war—the greatest crime 
against humanity that any nation calling 
itself civilised has ever committed. 


The Great Plot 


True to the Prussian tradition the 
rulers of Germany required that they 
should be able to dictate and tyrannise 
over a Subservient Europe as they had 
tyrannised over a subservient Germany. 

They never ceased to expand German 
armaments by land and sea and to pro- 
pagate the falsehood that it was necessary 
because Germany's neighbours were 
jealous of her prosperity and power. 
They sought to sow hostility and sus- 
picion instead of friendship between 
nations. They made secret offensive 
preparations within the territory of 
their neighbours whereby they might, 
when the moment came, strike them 
down with greater certainty and ease. 


Cruellest Things in History 


The conduct of the war by Germany 
is almost unexampled in human history. 
They deliberately carried on a series of 
shootings and burnings with the sole 
object of terrifying the inhabitants into 
submission by the frightfulness of their 
action. They were the first to use 
poisonous gas. They began the bombing 
and long-distance shelling of towns for 
no military object, but to reduce the 
morale of their opponents by striking at 
their women and children. They began 
the submarine campaign with its 
piratical challenge to international law 
and its destruction of great numbers of 
passengers and sailors in mid-ocean far 
from succour. They allowed barbarities 
to be practised against their prisoners of 
war from which the most uncivilised 
people would have recoiled. 

Not less than 7,000,000 dead lie buried 
in Europe, while 20,000,000 others carry 
upon them the evidence of wounds and 
suffering because Germany saw fit to 
gratify her lust for tyranny by war. 


What Justice Demands 

Justice is the only basis for the settle- 
ment of the accounts of this terrible war, 
but it must be justice for all. There 
must be justice for the dead, the wounded, 
the orphaned, the bereaved, that Europe 
may be freed from Prussian despotism, 
and that liberty may be saved for the 
peoples who now stagger under war debts 
that exceed {£30,000,000,000. There 
must be justice for those millions whose 
homes and lands and ships and property 
German savagery has destroyed. Ger- 
many has ruined and despoiled her 
neighbours and destroyed the shipping 
of all nations. It is only justice that 
restitution should be made to these 
wronged peoples. Somebody must suffer 
for the war. Is it to be Germany or 
the peoples she has wronged ? 

The Allied and Associated Powers 
believe that the Peace they have pro- 
posed is fundamentally a peace of 


Justice, and they are no less certain that 
it is a Peace of Right. 


July 6, f 


PEOPLE’S MONEY 


Gross Extravagance of 
Public Officials 


JOY RIDERS OF THE AIR MINISTRY 


Why will men who are paid to do the 
business of the country waste its moncy 
when they know how much carefulness 
is needed ? Anything more unpatriotic 
cannot be imagined. It is a betrayal of 
our country, and the mystéry is that 
these servants of the country do not 
See it as everyone else sees it. 

Here are some instances found out 
by a Parliamentary Committee that 
has had to inquire into the misuse of 
motor-cars paid for by the country to 
carry Officials of the Air Ministry about. 

A touring car has been used to take 
one official for an entire week between 
the War Office, the Haymarket, and the 
Cecil Hotel, except one trip to a railway 
Station. These places are all five minutes’ 
walk apart, and penny ’buses pass them 
all; but public officials must have costly 
motor-cars paid for by the country to 
take them to their meals. 

The Air Ministry alone has had 48 
cars to run its officials about, 33 being 
used by 33 men—one man one car, — 

The expenditure on motoy-cars for the 
servants of the country in this one office 
alone was at the rate of £400 a day. 

Enormous sums of money are being 
spent by the very men who are supposed 
to be attending to the public interests 
and preventing such wicked waste. 

The subject is one which everybody, 
old and young, should think about till 
they create a public feeling that will 
make honourable men quiver with shame 
at the thought of robbing the public for 
their own show and comfort, when they 
should be working for thrift and honesty. 


GIGANTIC LAKE FOR 
AUSTRALIA 


Controlling the Continent’s 
Waterways 


The war has taught men to grapple 
hopefully with great enterprises. If 
they could do what they did in the war, 
what can they do in times of peace ? 

The Australians particularly have 
never been backward when energy was 
required, and now their first peace task 
is to be a seven years’ scheme for making 
the best use of their river systems, at a 
cost of five million pounds. 

First, on the upper reaches of the 
Murray river, they are about to make a 
lake of 30,000 acres. Lower down the 
river they will hold up its waters by 
three systems of weirs and locks, so that 
the water may be the better conserved 
and used for irrigation. 

Though some good land will be occu- 
pied in the river valley for these works, 
a great deal more land will be made 
fruitful, and a profitable development of 
the borderlands of Victoria, New South 
Wales, and South Australia will follow, 
for water is the secret of Australian 


prosperity. 


COPYING EUROPE 


The clever Japanese people have 
imitated the best they could find ia 
Europe with great success—in govern- 
ment, education, science, manufactures, 
war, and business. Now they are 
educating themselves in European house- 
hold customs. 

As a beginning homes have been fitted 
up in the European way, with chairs 
and tables and beds like our owa, all 
things hitherto unknown among the 
Japanese, and families have been trained 
In our ways. ; 

One of the girls put through this 
course of training has made such pro- 
gress that she is now in Paris as 4 
representative of Japan at the Peace 
Conference. 


nea: 


_ great mullein and buckwhear, 
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LIGHTING-UP TIME |How THE Next G 


FOR BEETLES 
Life on the Wing 


NEVER CATCH A LIZARD 
BY HIS TAIL 


By Our Country Correspondent 


On any clear night now we may see 
that interesting creature the glowworm, 
whose nature is so little hnown, showing 
its bright light. There are between 
three and four thousand varieties of 
beetles found in the Cnited Ningdom, 
and yet only one. the glowworm, has 
this power of making itself luminous. 
Nobody knows exactly what the cause 
of the light is except that it proceeds 
from a liquid secreted in the body, and 
nobody knows why this interesting litle 
creature ha; light at all. 


The Tell-Tale Clow 

Some have thought that it was to 
attract the winged male to the wingless 
female, but both sexes have it, although | 
it is stronver in the female. Another 
theory is that it is a protection against 
enenues, but so far from such being the 
case, the light has an opposite effect, for 
toads, which are very fond ot glowworms 
as food, always tollow the gleam when 
they sec it. 

If you find a glowwerm you can easily 
say whether it is a male or a fernale, 
because while the male is a pertect 
winged beetle, the female has very litue 
resemblance to a beetle, being more like 
an elongated wood-louse in appearance. 
‘The creature can shut oif the light at 
will, and it gets brighter if the beetle is 
plinged into a jar of oxygen gas. Both 
the larva an’ pupa—the caterpillar and 
chrysalis—also show the light to some 
extent; and even after the glowworm 
is dead it very often shines for hours. 


Nature’s Little Lamp 


If you live in the country you may 
wake up one night to find a mysterious 
light shining on your bed. Do not be 
alarmed: it will probably be a smale , 
glowworm that has flown in through the 
open window. Cyclists, when their 
lamps have burnt out, have been known 
to collect a few glowworms, and, placing 
them ina handkerchief, have hung them 
upon the handlebars in place of the light. 

Another interesting tnsect that may be 
looked for now is the shore beetle, a near 
relation of the burying beetle. It gets 
its name from the fact that it is often 
found on the seashore under decaying 
seaweed ; but it is not confined to the 
shore, and may be found inland, gencrally 
near water, as on the banks of rivers and 
brooks. Jt is black, has powerful back 
legs, and is about an inch jong. 

Among fresh moths we shall probabis 
be able to find the yellow underwing, the 
iappet, the large egzar, and the familiar 
magpie; while oi butterflics on the 
wing the silver-washed fritillary and the 
ringlet are getting conspicuous, 


Lizards and Partridges 


Young lizards may be seen on sunny 
banks, and very miteresting little crea- 
tures they are. Ti you catch one by the 
tail, he will probably run off and leave 
the end of his tail in vour hand. 

Of birds the voung partridges, yellow- 
hammers, and spotted fy-catehers are 
fledged ; and the sony-thrush, or mavis, 
slaying for the second time. Several 
birds’ songs are about to cease: and we 
may listen for the last strains of the 
lesser whitethroat, the tree pipit and the 
garden warbler. 

New wild flowers include ihe ereeping 
ana dwarf thistles, the ereat bindweed, 
Marjoram, white jasmine. wilt succory, 
prrple loosestrife, vervain, wild basil, 
CLA. 


Song with Music Next Week 


The Children’s Newspaper 


The American Education Authorities 
are making arrangements for education 
by film in all kinds of schools and col- 
leges. A sum of £200,000 has been set 
apart to cover cxpenses. Negatives 
measuring 2} millions of feet have been 
taken by various Government depart- 
ments, and manufacturers are adding 
instructive reels. These will be dis- 
tributed to the schools when applied for. 

Whatever Mr. Edison says is interest- 
ing. Here is his idea of the kinema 
school of the future. 

The best schoolhouse is the screen: 
the best teacher is the film. Human 
teachers will be needed to help to guide 
and direct the minds of the pupils, but 
the pictures will do the instructing. 


THE SUN FALLS ON THE WALL & REVEALS THE CROSS 


A curious traveller's story is told of 
Constantinople. 

In that city of mirage-like beauty the 
crowning glory is the cathedral mosque 
of Saint Sophia. The outside has lost 
its dignity and charm through centuries 
of haphazard alterations and additions, 
but the beauty of the interior is such as 
to amaze the vision, 

Saint Sophia was set up as a Christian 
church, and the name means that it 


j was dedicated to the Eternal Wisdom, 


and not to a saint. as many believe. 
When Mohammed IJ. conquered New 
Rome, as Constantinople used to be 
called, he seized the great cathedral and 
made it into a mosque for his own iaith, 


One of the most valuable educational 
features of the film is that it actually 
shows the moral reward to scholars; it | 
shows them the effect of doing wrong and 
of doing right. jl 

Some day we shall have daily news- 
films as we have our daily newspapers. | 
We shall be able to walk-into a school- 
house or library and see as well as read 
the news of yesterday in motion-pictures. 

When sending films by telegraph, 
cable or wireless becomes commercially 
practicable it will be possible to sit in 
an auditorium or. visitornum in New 
York or San Francisco, in Jondon or ! 
Calcutta, and sce on the sereen the actual ; 
happenings of the day before on the 
other side of the earth. " 


but the visitor can see that something is 
amiss with the place. 1 

Saint Sophia was built with its main | 
aisles looking East, bet the Moham- | 
medans must face Mecca during their | 
worship, so that all the praying mats | 
seem askew. The wall paintings of the 
Christian saints have been covered with 
a vellow wash, and ther wonders | 
obliterated, but the traveller walking | 
through the gallery) surrounding the 
mighty dome imay come upon ia won- | 
drous) sight. Through the window | 
streams the sup, and its beams falling | 
on the opposite wall, sei at naught the 
defacing plaster, so that through it, in | 
this Mohammedan mosque, shines forth 
the image of the Cross! 


THE FORD TRAM—QUICKENING UP STREET TRAVEL - 


Mr. Henry Ford, famous for his motor- 
cars and tractors, is now building a light, 
cheap tramcar that promises to reduce 
the fares and quicken the street service 
in all large towns. 

For some time the electric tram has 
been eclipsed by the motor-bus, with a 
working cost much less than that of the 
tram. Mr. Ford now thinks he can 
make the electric tram better than the 
motor-bus. The way he has set to 
work is so simple and obvious that 
suceess appears certain. 

At present trams are built of such 
heavy material that the mass of wood 


— 


and metal weighs from five to teu thnes - 
as much as the human treight, and the 
problem is to build light and strong cars. 
By use of a special kind of steel Mr. ' 
Ford will be able to build a light tram- , 
car requiring less power and costing ° 
less to run. 
power, many more trams can be kept 
In motion, and fares can be cnt down to 
a point at which no motor-bus can be 
run. Mr. Ford thinks that 
will be cheaper than electric power, and 
he is fitting his new light trams with 
internal combustion engines, ; 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Plant out principal crops of brussels 
sprouts aud broccoli for winter and 
spring use, and cabbage for autumn 
use. Sow seeds of carly horn carrot 
tor drawing young. 

Ixeep the crops irce from wecds, and 
begin to earth up carly celery, taking 
care that the soil is kept from the heart 
of the plants. 

Make a sowing of sweet peus to give 
a late supply of bloom; sow sceds of 
Brompton, Hast Lothian, and other 
stocks, and herbaceous plants such as 
aquilegias, delphiniums, — polyanthus, 
violas, and campanula pyramidalis. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


The universe moves to order 
Jikeaclock. Sunrise and sunset, 
“moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever thev 
come and ever they co, while 
nations rise and fall. 


Here is next week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, July 6. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Sunrise . 452am. 4.54 am. 4.57 am. 
Sunset / OO p.m O15 pam. 0.13 p.m. 
Moonris2. 3-6p.m. 5.13 p.m. 7.50 p.m. 
Moonset ..12.46 a.m. 1.47a.m. 4.14 a.m. 
High Tide .. 859 p.m. 11.18 p.m. 1.52 p.m. 


Moonset : Black figures indicate next morning. 


= 100 


Week’s 
Moon 
Sunday Tuesday Vriday 
Other Worlds, Vehus and Saturvare high 
up in the West. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


| 


| 


f ae : 
Le cerf La montagne 
Je vais a Véglise le dimanche. 
J‘achéte ce journal le vendredi. 

La vache donne du iatt. 

Le cert a des bois superbes. 

Ia montagne est couverte de eign. 
Ce canif a deux lames, 


Le canit 


DEVINETTES 
Mon premicr est un métal préviens ; 
Mon second est un habitant des ceux ; 
Mon tout est un fruit délicieux. 
(Réponse : Orange.) 
Je suis ce que je suis. 
Je ne suis pas ce que je suis. 
Si, j’étais ce que je suis, 
Je ne serais pas ce que je suis. 
(Réponse: Un chien qui suit son maitre.) 


THE ALL-NIGHT SUN 
We are all caught napping new and 
then, and they have been napping badly 
in the education office ot 
When Venus crosses im front ot the san 
the astronomers cell it the Transit of 
Venus.” and a writer in the Times has 


ENERATION WILL SEE THE NEWS 


Pell No. 4 to go into the garden and 


Owing to the saving in: 


paraffin | 


the ‘Times. , 


a) 


LETTERS TO GUIDES 
4. A Guide Obeys Orders 


My dear Guides, This letter is for 
those of you who have won the honour- 
able border to the green trefoil badge. 

A girl who is a fair cook and needle- 
woman, who knows how to handic a 
child of two and can act as Guide to any 
stranger over an area of roughly, tour 
square miles, who can swim 50 yards, 
judge distances, and train a recruit in 
health rules and physical exercises, 


‘ought to be of some use in the world; 


but these smart, intelligent, and keen 
Guides are not always the best material 
jor a stranger to handle. 

When otfering Guides for help whe 
reply to my question as to whether a 
wained worker was required has often 
been, ‘Oh, [don’t mind about that; 


| send me someone who will do exactly as 


she is told, and will keep on doing it.” 


Picking the Roses 


Of course, I know just what these 


‘busy and harassed employers want. 
, 


it is quite extraordinary whet «a 
number of thmgs may upset the carryin. 
out of a simple little order. “For 
instance, the order comes through, 

} 
pick halt a dozen yellow roses.” Now, 
eny one of six things may happen, 

br She may pick half a dozen yellow 
roses, us requested, 

2. Not sceing any yellow roses, she 
may pick white or pink. 

3. Seeing the yellow roses, she muy 
ihink them not so periect as the white 
or yank ones, and may pick the others. 

4. dhe may find the yellow roses, 
and, being lost in admiration of their 
beauty, may pick a big bunch of them. 

5. She may know of some perfect 
specimens of yellow roses which have 
just been brought in, and may take those 
instead of gathering fresh ones. 

) ©, She may have just come back from 
‘a long job and, on No. 5 offering to 
; carry out the order, may allow her to do 
: 30, herself taking a well-earned rest. 

; Any of you will understand how 
-much trouble might be caused by the 
failure to carry out this simple ‘order 
in all its details. Suppose, for instance, 
_uhat the roses must be yellow to suit a 
colour schenie, or that they must be ihe 
yellow roses in the garden fer the same 
reason, or because the others wers 
already bespoken; or that only half a 
; dozen should be picked, as the others 
; would be needed later; or that No. 4 
slioula do it us No. 4 wauld be required 
-immedidtely ior a special job ; and so on. 


' Character More than Knowledge 

How much less trouble there will be 
to everybody concerned if only the first 
: thing happens, instead of any of the other 
pfive. And what prevents it? Only a 
jlittle failure in accuracy and discipline 
; all through failure in perseverance to find 
ithe right object ; in self control to kecp 
ito the hmits set; in humility, to sub- 
;ordmate your judgment to that of your 
superior officer. 

All these things are more than know- 
j ledge and quickness of brain. ‘They are 
; Character. No intelligence can do away 
with the need of training and discipline. 
| The finest tool is one which answers 
best to the controlling hand of the 
master. A Guide under orders should be 
, keen, flexible, and reliable, like a well- 
, tempered and well-balanced rapier in 
the grasp of a master of fencing. 
: No doubt you long to put your 
theories to the test, forgetting that 
before you can lead you must learn to 
follow. No nation has been great which 
has not understood, individually and 


inationally, the meaning of discipline, 


and if we pride ourselves on being the 
greatest administrators since the Romans 
we must remember that we owe it to our 
inborn love of justice, order, and sch- 
control. 

The Gnides must see to it that these 


just been referring to the keen imwwrest 
of an-astronomer wlio cifs isp al? vee 


to watch the “ Transit or Venus,” 


-ercat characteristics of cur race are part 
of the inheritance of the future. 
Your atfectionaie Commissioner 


The Children’s Newspaper 


ISLAND 


Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


“¥K.\/ ABOY'S ADVENTURE ON WIZAR 
Qa 
What Has Happened 


A brief synopsis of what has hap- 
pened appeared in last week’s issue. 


CHAPTER 38 
In the Clutches of Odan 


When Martin came to himself 
he was lying on a couch in a 
strange room, a small, bare, cell- 
like place, the walls of which 
were built of cyclopean blocks of 
stone. The place was faintly 
lit by a lantern high overhead. 
His chest still felt sore and his 
mouth dry, otherwise he was none 


“ The little cock crows loud,” he 
said. ‘Of our kindness we will 
grant the favours you ask—the 
more so since the food will be the 
last you will enjoy in this life. 

“Hur, bring food! he roared. 

One of the men hurried out, 
and came back quickly with bread, 
cold meat, and a jug full of some 
sweetish, pungent drink with a 
flavour of honey in it. 

Martin, knowing that he would 
need all his pluck and strength 
before the day was out, ate heartily. 
He was no longer frightened; he 


the worse. felt extraordinarily cool. He had 
“So thev've got me!” he made up his mind that he would 
muttered half aloud. He sat up | keep quiet until actual violence was 


offered and then—then he would use 
his bombs, 

He caught Odan Jooking at him 
with a certain curiosity in his 
cold eyes. The only virtue this 
primeval brute respected was 
bravery. It seemed that he was 
secretly astonished at Martin's 
coolness in the face of danger. 


and instinctively feit for his pistol. 

It was gone. 

Of course he had expected this, 
but all the same it was a nasty 
shock. Suddenly he felt something 
round and smooth under his 
tunic. His heart beat hard as he 
remembered that these were his 
two little bombs. His searchers, 
not knowing what they were, 
or perhaps not noticing them at all, 
had passed them over. 

“ If the worse comes to the worst 
Tl do in that old scoundrel Odan 
before they finish me,” he said 
grimly. 

He looked round and found food 
beside him——maize cakes and water. 
‘That was all. 

“They don’t mean to starve me, 
anyhow,” he continued with a 
light smile. He was recovering 


CHAPTER 39 
The Valley of Salt 


The litter stopped. The curtains 
which covered it were pulled 
sharply aside, and Martin blinked 
in the hot blaze of the tropical sun. 


He had been put into this litter 
immediately after his breakfast, 
and had been carried at a sharp 
pace for the best part of an hour. 
Now, as he glanced round. he 


his spirits and beginning to wonder 


recognised at once the part of the 
what was going to happen. 


island to which he had been 
He drank some water, ate a piece |! brought by Odan’s men. 
of the bread, and lay back, thinking | y¢ was the valley of the salt 
eve Danes ant H pan Al Are oper cone he 
and Martin had had s an ymer had visited in their 
time of it for the last twenty-four | yain search for saltpetre. There 
hours. Beir he ee a was the ae pan glistenits ike 
asleep, and when he w ‘ snow under e torrid sun, an 
daylight was leaking through @| there were the low bare cliffs sur- 
barred window, i cctuatitied pound WDE Mee a een thing 
Martin sat up and stretched | was in sight. ¢ place was an 
fined he heard a slight grating | abomination of desolation, and 
sound; a bronze door slid back | the blaze of light only made it look 
and two men entered his cell. the worse. 


They were Norsemen, ugly- All this Martin saw in a flash. 
looking, hard-faced fellows. Martin | The next thing he saw was that 
stared hard at them. The expres- | not only Odan was present, but 
sion on their faces rather amused | ajso a ‘large number of his fol- 
him. It was a queer mixture) jowers, both white and brown. 
between triumph and fright. Among them all Martin did not 

Evidently they were delighted at | find a single friendly face. The 
having the wizard in their power, | Norsemen were frankly hostile, the 
but rather afraid Iest he might | Lemuriaas sullenly so. 
vanish ina puff of smoke, or dosome- Martin sprang lightly to the 


thing equally unpleasant. For a ground and stood facing Odan. The 
moment Martin thought of chuck- giant glared at him. 8 


ing his bombs at them and : ee 
ioline rere but he decided to} ‘‘ Sorcerer,”’ he said, ‘ once you 
wait fora better chance. Still the and that juggler the priest Hymer 
thought made him smile, and his have tricked us. In the ordeal that 
smile made his two gaolers more ; |S before you today you will not 
uncomfortable still. have the help of Hymer. 

One stood guard with his sword He laughed az he spoke, and his 
ready, while the other beckoned | laugh was like the sound of dry 
Martin to follow. Martin decided | stones rattling down a barren beach. 
he might as well do so; and his!There was something — horribly 
guide marched ahead, while the | ominous about his threat, and in 
{fellow with the drawn sword | spite of all his pluck Martin felt a 
followed close behind. slight shiver crawl down his spine. 
- ‘They went down a long, stonc- But he shook off the feeling. and 
paved passage, descended some | stared back at Hymer with open 
steps, and presently came into a contempt. =. 0 1. i. 
sort of guard-room. In the middle | ‘You at least have plenty of 
of the place stood Odan, grim and | help at hand, Odan,” he answered 
gigantic. His thin lips were drawn | scornfully. ‘One who did not 
back in an ugly grin, showing his | know you might well suppose you 
walrus-like tusks under his yellow | feared me.” 


moustache, iy Odan ground his great teeth. 
“So here is the sorcerer!” he | puli sparks seemed to flash in his 
snecred, and now he spoke in Norse | cold blue eyes. He took a stride 
. which Martin understood. _ |forward, and Martin thought he 
“Yes, I’m here,” replied Martin | meant to attack. He hoped he 
calmly. ‘ And 1 should be gladif | would. His hand was under his 
you would let me have a wash and | tunic on a bomb. If Odan laid 
some breakfast.” hands upon him, he meant to blow 
Martin’s coolness seemed to up-| him to ribbons and trust to the 
* set the giant. He glared angrily. | moral effect on the others to make 
Then suddenly he laughed harshly. | good his escape 


But Odan checked himself. He 
laughed again. 
“Wizards,” he said, with a 


heavy attempt at sarcasm, “ are 
not as other men. They must be 
guarded more carefully. But these” 
—he waved his great hand---‘‘these 
are only witnesses. It is they who 
will spread the news throughout 
the island that even the sorcercr from 
the West was not able to save himself 
from the Creature of the Cavern.” 


CHAPTER 40 
The Place of Death 


Again Martin felt that unpleasant 
chill upon him. But he shook it 
off. Whatever this new ordeal 
might be, he must face it fairly and 
squarely. It was not only his own 
life that was at stake, but the lives 
of Akon, of Hymer, of the King— 
and in the long run, no doubt, of 
Professor Distin himself, for once 
Odan was undisputed ruler of 
Lemuria the first thing he would do 
would be to lead his Armada 
against the other island. 


Odan spoke again. 


“This way, sorcerer,” he said. 
“Walk, if you will. If you will not, 
you will go nevertheless.” 

Martin laughed. 


“To will walk, Odan,”” he said. 
“Yet I will tell you this, Should 
you or any of these lay hands on me 
they shall die the death.” 

The cool certainty with which he 
spoke impressed even Odan. Odan, 
remember, was steeped alrnost as 
deeply in superstition as the brown 
men themselves, and although he 
had managed to catch Hymer trip- 
ping over the fire fountain business, 
yet he had a secret belief that Mar- 
tin really could work magic. ‘The 
flying machine. to say nothing of 
the mysterious fog that night upon 
the island lake, had shaken him 
badly, and he was ready to believe 
that almost anything was possible 
to Martin. 

Grunting angrily under his 
breath, he signed to Martin to 
follow, and led the way towards the 
clitf face. The rest, forming into 
double line, followed. No one spoke 
a word. The silence was broken 
only by the tramp of feet across the 
hard, dry ground, 


The rude path that ran through 
the valley and which they followed 
led straight to the cliff face, ending 
in the arched mouth of a cave. It 
was the same cave which Martin 
had noticed on the occasion of his 
previous visit, and which he had 
wished to search for saltpetre. 
Hymer’s words came back to him: 
‘* Beasts not wholesome for man to 
mect ”’ inhabited the cave. 


Once more he had to use all his 
will power to shake off the creeping 
horror that came over him. Next 
minute he had passed under the 
black arch. 


“ All hope abandon, ye who 
enter here,” were the words that 
flashed through his brain, and truly 
the black, echoing gloom of the 
place was enough to try the 
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strongest nerves, The procession 
halted a minute while torches were 
lit. Their red, smoky glare showed 
the passage sloping endlessly down 
into the bowels of the earth. Walls 
and roof were of a dark, heavy- 
coloured rock; the roof was high 
and vaulted, while the floor was 
worn as though by the passage of 
many fect. 


Five-Minute Story 


THE WISE MAN 


A merchant in a big city for 
years made money-making his 
only aim. 

He cared for nothing but 
wealth, and so carnest and 
unscrupulous was he in the 
pursuit of it that he neglected all 
home ties, and avoided the 
friends of his youth—unless he 
wished to make use of them in 
his money-making schemes, 

_Consequently his wife feareq 
him, his children despised him 
and he had not a friend. 

Then there came a day when 
he realised that he was growine 
old, and that wealth cannot 
make up for loneliness, 

He called upon his old friends 
but they received him coldly, it 
fact, he was shunned by everyone 
for his hard, miserly ways were a 
by-word in the city. 

“Some rascal has set every 
man against me," he cried. 
“ And I’! find out the fellow and 
bring hin: to justice.” 

There was an old man a few 
miles from the city known by 
all to be exceedingly wise, for he 
lived alone in a tall tower set 
high on a hill, and from there he 
watched the stars, and related to 
the curious their names and their 
movements and the stories that 
the ancients told about them. 

“ Twill go to this star fellow,” 
cried the merchant, who wa 
superstitious as well as miserly, 
“and for money he will gaze in 
crystals and consult oracles, and 
tell me why even my children 
avoid me, and nota creature in 
the world will call me friend.” 

He took a piece of gold and 
journeyed to the tower where 
the wise man lived, and there he 
told his story; and the man who 
knew much of the wonders of the 
heavens looked at him long and 
curiously, for he was wise in the 
study of men as well as stars, and 
the hard lines in the face before 
him told many tales. 

“Now,” said the merchant, 
“here is gold. Get your crystals 
and all the queer things you 
fortune-telling fellows use, and 
tell me my worst enemy.” 

““T do not want your gold,” 
said the wise man, “anl 
neither do I gaze into crystals; 
but tonight you shall see the 
face of your worst enemy. Go 
td the wood at the bottom of th: 


The procession moved steadily 
on, No one uttered a word, but 
the sound of their footsteps sent 
queer echoes whispering up and 
down the lofty tunnel. 


On they went until Martin 
reckoned they must be nearly a 
quarter of a mile from the entrance 
and several hundred feet below the 
level of the floor of the valley. 
Then the passage opened out into 
a vast cavern, so lofty that the 
torch-light failed to reach the roof. 
But in front the ruddy glare was 
reflected from something which 
presently Martin made out to be 
a shect of water. 


A few steps farther, and Odan 
stopped on the edge of this under- 
ground lake which stretched out in 
an unbroken sheet as far as the 
light reached. This lake had the 
appearance of a sheet of black 
glass, and appeared to be of 
fathomless depth. Not a ripple 
broke its mirror-like surface. 

“Come _ hither, 
Odan. 


Martin, holding his head high, 
stepped forward. He was watching 
Odan warily; he did not intend to 
be caught napping. 


wizard,’’ said 


To his astonishment he saw a 
small boat under the ledge of rock 
that rimmed the lake. 

“ Now,” said Odan grimly, “ we 
are about to test your powers. You 
see before you a rock which rises 
from the water of the Lake of 
Death. This is the testing-place. 
Row out, seat yourself upon the 
rock, remain there for half an hour, 
and if you are alive at the end of 
it, then—then we will acknowledge 
that you are indeed a wizard, and 
that your powers are greater than 
those of man,” 


Martin looked Odan full in the 
face. 


“ And supposing that, even with- 
out the help of Hymer the priest, I 
come safely through this ordeal, 
what then, Odan? Have I your 
word to go free?” 


Odan smiled dreadfully. 

“You have, O sorcerer! 
have my promise.” 

Martin nodded. 

“That is well,’ he said calmly, 


At once he stepped into the boat: 
and, picking up the paddle, drove 
the small craft swiftly across 
towards the blunt rock which rose 
out of the depths at a distance of 
perhaps thirty yards from the 
shore, 


You 


As he did so, a curious sound, a 
sort of thick sigh, rose from the 
watchers around the cdge. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


NE 
‘What is Quarantine ? It is 
the detention of people or 
animals on board a ship, or in 
some specially appointed place 
on arrival at a port, if infectious 
discase has broken out, or is 
suspected as likely to break out. 
It lasts until the danger is sup- 
posed to be past. The word 
comes from the Latin quadraginta 
and significs that thé period of 
detention may be forty days. 
What does Nisi Prius mean ? 
Nisi prius 1s Latin for ‘‘ unless 
before,’”’ and is the legal name 
for the sittings of a court of law 
to try civil cases. Formerly, 
when judges went on circuit 
less often, -sheriffs were com- 
manded to bring jury and wit- 
nesses from the country to 
Westminster on a certain day 
for the trial, unless before (nisi 
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hill, where the pool is as clear as 
a mirror. J.ook into it at mid- 
night when the moon is full, and 
there you will see the face of the 
man who has injured you.” 
The merchant went home glee- 
fully, for he was glad to receive 
advice for nothing, and he pto- 
mised himself that when he knew 
the name of his enemy he would 
revenge himself unmercifully. 
The moon was full when he 
reached the little wood, with its 
deep, clear pool edged with 
willows as silver as moonlight. 
-A nightingale was singing, a4 
the merchant’s heart was heavy, 
for he was a lonely man and 
longed for the happiness that thr 
little bird sang about so sweetly. 


He knelt by the pool at 
gazed into its clear depths, an 
there he saw his worst encmy~ 
the reflection of his own face. 


prius) that day the judges 
visited the county for the assizes. 
In this way civil cases came to 
be called nisi prius cases. 


What is a Pogrom? A po- 
grom is an organised massacre, 
generally of Jews, in Russia or 
Poland, more or less counten- 
anced by the authorities. The 
word is Russian, and means 
desolation. 


What does Noblesse Oblige 
mean? Noblesse oblige is a 
French phrase handed down 
from the days of chivalry, and 
can be translated “ nobility 
obliges.” Today it means that 
if a person has special privileges 
such as education and high birth, 
he is in honour bound compelled 
to fulfil the added obligations 
that lie upon him. i 


i 
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D-ner* “ Waiter, this chop is 
very small.” 
Waiter : ‘‘ Yes, sir; but you'll find 
{t will take a good while toeat it.” 
i 2 
The Seasons 
Spring : Showery, flowery, bowery ; 
Summer: Hoppy. croppy, poppy ; 
Autumn: Wheezy, sneezy, freezy ; 
Winter: Slippy, drippy, nippy. 
Q g a 
The Zoo that Never Was 


The Sish 

Oh, how I wish I were a Sish! 
For then ’twould be my rule 

Yo laze away the live-long day, 
And never go to schoul. 


Oo iS = 
Strange Titles of Bouks 
The world grows wiser and 
more elegant as it grows older. 
‘These are the titles of actual 
religious books, most of them 
published in the time of Cromwell : 
The Spiritual Mustard Pot, to 
make the Soul Sneeze with Devo- 


tion. ; : 
Hooks and Eyes for Bejievers 
Breeches. 


Crumbs of Comfort for the 
Chickens of the Covenant. 
Eggs of Charity layed by the 
Chickens of the Covenant. ; 
A Pair of Bellows to Blow off 
the Dust Cast Upon John Fry. 
A Fan to Drive Away Flies. 
The Snuffers of Divine Love. 
Shop of the Spiritual Apothecary. 
The Gun of Penitence, 
High-heeled Shoes fur 
in Holiness. 
ce & a : 
What word asks the que-tion 
“Am [ fit?” 
Amiable (am I able:. 
QO 1] a 
These are NOT in the Bible 
These sentences are often sitp- 
posed to be texts irom the Bible, 
but none of them occur 17 it, 
God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb. 
In the midst of fe we are in 
death. 
‘The merciful man i+ mer.irul te 
his beast. 
A nation shall be born in a day. | 


Divarts 


He who runs may read. 
Cleanliness is next to gediiness. 


The Childyen’s Newspaper 


li Smile Away Good Nigh 


Good Day Sha 


Tongue Twisters 

The Leith police dismisseth us, 

I’m thankful, sir, to say; 

The Leith Police dismisseth us, 
We've bade them ‘‘Good-day.” 

The Leith Police dismisseth us, 
Then we sighed a sigh apiece, 

And the size of our sighs, as we said 

our good-byes, 
Were the size of the Leith police. 


She's gone round to the fish-sauce 
shop, 

The fish-sauce shop, the fish-sauce 
shop ; 

she's gone for fish-sauce—she knew 
‘twas my wish, 

For the fish-sauce shop’s sure to 
sell sauce for my fish. 


Does this shop stock shot socks 
with spots ? 

Does this shop stock shot socks 
with spots ? 

Shot socks with spots give my wife 
shocks, 

So does this shop stock shot socks 
with spots ? 

G ie] Q 
; Poser 

{fa century-plant flower lives a 
day, how long does an olive? 

ic] i ip] 

“JT want to sec my father very 
particular,” said a boy to the gate- 
keeper at a crickct match where 
his tather was acting as umpire. He 
was passed through and hurried up 
to his father. 

* Mother says she wants that 
packet o’ sandwiches back,’’ he 
said. 

“Sandwiches back! I ate ’em an 
hour ago,’”’ replied the surprised 
parent. 

“Then she'll have to clean your 
shoes . with = salmon-and-shrimp 
paste,” returned the youngster. 
“ Mother put the brown-boot polish 
in those sandwiches.” 

a a - oO 
Is Your Name Nightingale ? 

One of your ancestors was no 
doubt a fine singer, and received 
this as a nickname, The name 
passed to his children, and so it has 
come down to you, quite irrespec- 
tive of whether you can sing or not. 

Q ict) a 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Is Your Name Here? 

The names were Hans and Fanny 


u | Li 
A Square Puzzle 
Tle accom- 
panying dia- 
gram shows 
| | how the picces 
should be 
placcd to- 
gether to form 
a square, 


Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 


A submarine was in the dock ; the boys were walking by. 
“ Let’s get aboard,’ said Marmaduke ; ‘‘ to start it we will try.’ 
They clambered down ‘mid wheels and springs. Augustus touched 


| 
| 
of 
‘a Ve 


————.—_ = on 


the top (or so it seemed to 


Up the 


“ Knock 


a spring; 


The submarine made for the sea, 


then sank like anything, 


Into a sandbank soon it ran, 


“ Oh dear, what shall we do?” 


Cried Marmaduke, in awful fright, 


“T really do not know.” 
conning tower they 
climbed, and hammered at the 
top. 

hard, knock hard!” 
Augustus said. ‘‘ Knock hard, 
and do not stop.” 


Up went, the lid, a rush of air 


shot both boys in the sea— 


’Twas hours before they reached 
be). 


Now on the sea they float at last, they shout and cry in vain, 


And say they never, never will 


touch submarines again. 


They float away for miles and miles, and, when you take a row, 
It may be trot will sce thes> boys, but this I do not know. 


. 


Jacko Goes to School 


When Jacko upset the bath-chair, and gave his father a ducking 
in the pond, his father said: “ I'll have no shore ci tas; you 
shall go to school!’ And he kept his word. 

“ A good thing, too!” said his big brother Adolphu-. 

“ He cught to have gone years ago,’ agreed his big sister Belinda. 

They were all glad to get rid of him--all except the Faby, and 
Baby Jacko howled when he heard the news. 

At last the box was packed, and Jacko ran up wo cis bed. 
room to have a last look round. Baby ran in afterJum. aud thing 
his arms round his neck, and said: “‘ Iwant to go, too. Take nie 
with you, Jacko.” 

“°?Pon my word!” exclaimed Jacko, ‘J'm not -ure that I 
won't.” And suddenly his eyes twinkled, and, without another word 


he dropped down on his knees befere the box, patened out ail the 
things his mother had carefully packed, and called cuts 

“Come on, htdle ‘un. Tiop int And, mind, net a sneeze ull 
we get to the other end.” 

Baby chuckled with delight, jumpedin, and snuggled dewn,and 
kept as quiet as a little mouse ull the box was set down tn the hall 
at the school house. 


Then out came the Master, and the bex wes opened, Wp shot 
the lid, and ouf sprang Baby ! 
“What does this mean?" cried the angry Masicr. “ How 


dare you play your tricks on me? Is this the wav you begin 
your school-days ? J shall write to your father.” 

* Please Iet me keep Baby," begged Jacko 3 “he’s such a good 
little chap.” 

* Certainly not,” roared ithe Master; " 

“ Prute!" muttered Jacko ; 
this, or T'Theat my hat.” 


hell go hone at once.” 


“Val get even with yeu over 


There Was an Old Person. of Cheadle 


There was an old person of Cheadle 
Was put in the stocks by the beadle 
For stealing some pigs, 
Some coats, and some wigs, 

That horrible person of Cheadle. 


f° 
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The Empire Man 

In the University of Oxford’s 
library is a piece of furniture 
that will be venerated by English- 
men as long as the British 
Empire lasts, for it was made 
from the timber of the first 
English ship to sail round the 
world. 

The commander of the ship 
was a great Englishman, one of 
the real founders of the British 
Empire. 

Just when he was born and 
who his father was is not de- 
finitely known, but it 1s believed 
that his parents were in humble 
circumstances, and that he first 
saw the light in 1540. But he 
soon made his name a houschold 
word for Englishmen tor all time. 

As a very small boy he was 
apprenticed to the captain of a 
coasting vessel, where he had a 
hard time; but his diligence lc] 
his master, at his death, to leave 
him the ship, which he soon aiter 
sold, investing his all in an ex- 
pediticn to America. As the result 
of treachery on the part of the 
white men in America, he lost 
everything, and he vowed to 
punish them and their king and 
countrymen wherever he might 
meet them. 

After several trips he set out 
with two tiny ships, one of 75 
tons, and the other of 25 tons, 
to make reprisals on the most 
powerful nation in the world. 

it was in the grst week of 
July, over three hundred years 
ago, that the little expedition 
came in sight of the New World. 
Approaching an enemy town by 
night, the leader concealed his 
=mall numbers, and won a victory. 

Attacking another town and 
he captured an enemy 
vesscl, but having insufficient 
men to man all three, he decided 
to abandon one. His men, how- 
ever, would probably have ce- 
murred at this, so he secret!v 
took the carpenter down into 
the hold of the least desirable 
ship and made him bore holes in 
the hull. ‘The ship sank slowly, 
and the crew were then taken on 
board ene of the other vessels. 

Sailing to Panama, this bald 
captain went ashore, captured a 
treasure caravan, and, climbing 
into a tree, to his astonishment 
saw the Pacitic Ocean. He -was 
the first Englishman to behold 
that mighty sea, and he at once 
prayed “' Almighty God _— of 
His goodness to give him life 
and leave to sail once mm an 
English ship in that sea.” 

This prayer was granted, and 
later he made the voyage, one 
ot the most memorable voyages 
in the Jjustory ot the world. 
When he returned to England 
he was knighted 
by his sovereign 
on board his | 
own sbip. 

He made 
other voyages, 
but his ‘great 
work was the 

art he took 
in defeatin 
the mighties 
and most 
formidable fleet that ‘had 
ever sailed the seas. Here is 
his portrait. Who was he? 

Last week's name was Sis Christepher. Wren 
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Lady Godiva, who will figure in the Coventry Peace Pageant. 


Here Mr. Blair Leighton 
shows her pleading with her husband for the people. 


See story on page four 
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How the children enjoy themselves at Arch — 
angel. See story on pagetwo — 


A comfortable office in the air — working in the 
3 cabin of a B.A.T. biplane 
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Master Douglas Haig has a chat with Tomm 
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PEACE DAY OF THE |Savage Chief $ 


NATIONS 
GREAT PEACE BEGUN 


Joy Day of Presidents, Premiers, 
and Peoples 


A RIDE WITH THE FLAG 
Never was seen so wonderful a 
gathering of great men as at Versailles 
June. We must re- 


on the 25th of 


member it as the greatest day in history | 
-—the greatest day since Bethlehem, the | 


Naval Minister wired home 
for the Great Peace was 


signed which all thé world hopes has 


American 


. | 
ended war for ever; and it was signed 


by the ptople’s leaders, with not a king 
at the table. 


It seemed as if all the famous people | 


of the world were there to see the signing 
of the Peace. 
men so mingle in a crowd. 

Famous Men Seek Famous Men 


The Big Three 


And rfever did famous 


passed 


harrage of humanity almost as hard to | 


pet through as a barrage of shells. Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, and M 


Cleménceau were swept off their feet | 


#s they left the palace where the treaty 
They were hit on the 


kissed; they were 


had becn signed. 

back; they were 
peliel with flowers ; 
weealhs 
floral tribute imaginable 
police who guard these 
stood looking on, helpless a 
Qur leaders need no secret police 
they are delivering the wor'd from war 


Inside the palace ihe 


and the secrei 
august peopl 


nd aghast 


> when 


most famous 


- men in the world had been caught in the 


act of autograph hunting—famous men 
winding their way through the Hall of 
Mirrors, seeking other famous men who 
would write down their names in that 
great room on that great day. 

As they left the palace, with the 
treaty signed and the Great War over, 
after 4 years and 328 days, the scene 
in the vast space outside Versailles 
was such as no man ever saw before. 


‘Clemenceau 
A mighty concourse of glad and cheer- 


‘ing people greeted the Prime Minister 


of France as he stood on the edge of the 
terrace with a tiny wreath of red, white, 
and blue flowers in his hand. The great 
fountains were playing—emblem of un- 
told happiness to France, for these 
fountains have not played since that 
other day, now nearly fifty years ago, 
when the tramp of the Prussian hoof 
was heard in that very hali, and the 
military Empire of Germany set out 
from this very spot on that carcer of 
conquest that has brought it so low. 

At the end of the day the presidents 
and premiers went home, and in all their 
countries the hearts and voices of their 
people were thanking God. It was the 
uteat joy-day of the world, 
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through a 


J : 
they were given | 


bouquets, and every kind of! 


E GREAT JOY DAY OF THE WORLD 


tands for the Kinema|A LEAP IN THE SKY 


——— 


An Australian warship has been despatched to put down a disturbance caused by 
this chieftain, Nagapate, lately kinematographed in his savage island in the Pacific 


A JOY-RIDE THROUGH THE COUNTRYSIDE 


A great joy-ride the Editor had 
through our countryside at home, back 
from Canterbury Cathedral, the Temple of 
the Peace of Christendom, in a motor- 
car decked with flags that whispered the 
first news of peace to many a village as 
it passed througi.. 

We flew along with the thrill of those 
horsemen of old who carried the news 
from Dover up to London, for we were the 
first that burst into these villages with 
flying flags ; and a joyous ride it was to 
see the people turn, and guess the nican- 
ing of the flags, and shont. 

And how happy were the little ones ! 
It is the Children’s Peace. I see a little 
fellow standing at the gate, the only sign 
of life in the solitary road. I hear his 
voice, “ Has Peace been signed ?’’ and 
I see the little man waving with delight 
as I shout the answer back. I see the 
groups of children looking up; I fling 
them a handful of coppers, and they 
know what the rolling pennies mean. 
_ We catch the echoes of hurrahs, and 
joyous sounds from women at the 
windows and men at doors and children 


at the gate : and ii seems as if a car be- 
decked with flags could beat all other 
means of bringing news and could 
wreathe a countryside in smiles. 
Never before was such news carried 
through England by motor-car. Long- 
{ellow’s ride of Pau! Revere, Browning's 
ride from Ghent to Aix -what were 
either of them compared with this ride 
on invisible horses carrying the good news 
through Kent ? 
Merrie England was this ride. 


And the joy lived on for days. The 
streets of our towns were decked with 
flags, and everywhere the nation was 
rejoicing. The King met the: Prime 
Minister at the station; he spoke to the 
people from the balcony of Buckingham 
Palace; he wrote his autograph for an 


Australian soldier as the carriage was 
The House of 
Commons, which rarely gives way to the 
emotion that thrills the country, sang the 
National Anthem, and everywhere the 


held up in the street. 


hearts of the people were lifted up. 
So let it be, for our joy was dead and 


expected, The men 


| down 


Like a magic touch of 
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Men and Women of Comorrow. 
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ASTOUNDING JUMP FROM 
A CHIMNEY 


Remarkable Scene 
COURAGE OF A STEEPLEJACK 


No matter what his parents called him, 
every man who climbs steeples is Jack 
—Steeple Jack. Though Charles Dibdin 
may not have been_ thinking of him in 
writing his sailor-song, he is there, this 
Jittie man of the skies, under the poet 
promise of physical salvation ; 

There’s a sweet little cherub that siis 
up aloft 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jac! 

And Steeple Jack needs his cherub 
Two ol these men have been demolishing 
an old chimney in Manchester. Chimne\ 
felling is done in two ways. When there 
is ample open space, a Section of bric! 


} work is cut out of the bottom and won! 


built in in its place. When an openin: 
suliiciently Jarge is made and timbered 


j up, the wooden beams are fired, and a: 
they burn away the chimney topples 


down and the work is at an end. 


The Chimney Cracks 
The other way is the way the Manchester 
men had toadopt. There were buildings 
below, and they had to take the chimne\ 
down piecemeal as housebreakers take 


} down old buildings 


But the condition of the chimney 


; proved more danecrous than had bee: 


working up and 
their ladders, had 
height to sixty feet, when there came an 
crackling rumble, and the 


chimney split in halves, 


reduced the 
unnerving, 


The two men were on the top, one on 
the side which was about to fall, the 
other on the side which yet remained 
secure, The man on the threatened side 
was true to his race, quick to detect 
danger, and quicker to avert it. The 
chimney split in halves up the middle, 
and one half crashed down, while the 
other remained standing. 


Like a Chamois 

The imperilled man on the falling’ half 
made up his mind instantly what to do. 
With one glance he measured his dis- 
tance, and, as the brickwork sank from 
beneath his feet, he sprang into mid-air 
and alighted beside his mate, on the 
standing side of the chimney ! 

The speed, the accuracy, the daring of 
the leap would have done credit to a 
chamois, which can bring all four of its 
tiny hoofs together on a_five-shilling 
piece ; but for their jumps chamois have 
a mountain for a foundation. This man 
had only a narrow half-circle of trem- 
bling masonry. Buildings below were 
crushed, and one man was killed and 
two badly injured, but Steeple Jack 
saved his life by his leap, safely balancing 
on the rim of brickwork to which lis 
judgment—and intrepidity carried him. 


is alive again; it was lost and is found. At was an astounding @ghiesxement. 
( Te) i ae i. “yw § Xf 
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RARE LITTLE VISITOR 


The Great Life of a Cowboy 


Where Did the Butterfly) HOW HE BECAME PRESIDENT OF AMERICA 


Come From ? 
OVERSEA TO LEICESTERSHIRE 


By Our Natural Historian 


_One of our lady readers has had a rare 
visitor. On the evening of May 29 a 
little butterfly entered her room at 
Honisthorpe in Leicestershire, was 
caught, and proved to be that rarest of 
entomological treasures, a Bath White. 


A Beok Being Read Now 
The Life of Roosevelt. By Hermann 
Hagedorn. (Harrap) 6s. net. 


Since the death of Abraham Lincoln, 


We have but to recall that the records | more than half a century ago, America 
throughout all the nineteenth century | has only produced three world-famous 
in England show the capture of only| men. They are Edison as an inventor, 
ee tis dicey realise the interest} Theodore Roosevelt -as a _man_ of 

Our correspondent is under the im- 
pression that her visitor, when caught, 


action, and now Woodrow Wilson as 
a thinking statesman. 

Each of these three really great 
Americans is thoroughly American 
in character: Edison in his'qtenchless 
curiosity and trial of the new ideas 
rushing incessantly into a restless 
| brain ; and Wilson in his moral 
fervour seeking lofty purposes; but 
|} the most represéntative American of 
\ithe three, and perhaps the most 
|; representative American who has ever 
| lived, except Lincoln, was Theodore 
te Roosevelt, who died at the opening of 
a this year, and whose life has now been 
had achieved the ‘farthest north” in | written by one who knew him well. 
our land, and our own hasty examina- 


tion of records shows nothing better An Influence Felt Everywhere 
than parts of Cambridgeshire and Wor-|) If ninety-nine men in a hundred had 


ste E 
The Bath Whi 


cester, though Kent, the gateway from 
the sea by which these rare migrants. 
enter, is comparatively rich in Bath 
White history. Leicestershire is indeed | 


been asked to pick out a word that 
would best describe Roosevelt, the word 
chosen would probably be “robust” ; 


-a high. latitude for this butterfly, and 


and yet thismost robust American who 
the date of the capture is exceptionally has ever trod the stage of world-wide 
carly, due, no doubt, to the long spell | humanity, and made himself felt every- 
of hot weather experienced in May. ‘}where as a vitalising influence, came 
Mystery of Insect Life into life a weakling. The hardy rancher 

‘fhe Bath White is not a native ot 0” the bad lands” of the American 
Bath. It flourishes in Japan ; it teems'| West, the gallant soldier in Cuba, the 
in Northern Africa; but where it has Vigorou: civil servant, the reforming 
been possible to watch the fate of eggs.| politician, the inflexible governor ofa 
laid in this country by stray visitors, the | State, the whirlwind orator, the Presi- 
conviction has been formed that our| gent who met mere titular kings as a 


climate is ainsuitable for the species. 
In one carefully recorded case of 33 
eggs only two caterpillars reached the 
chrysalis stage, and one butterfly 
emerged, nine months later. é 

Bath White butterflies in this conn) 
we may be certain, are generally 
migrants. 


natural king, the explorer and hunter 
in the out-of-the-way recesses of the 
earth, the writer who made all his 
experiences feed his pen, the man of 
action who wrote a dozen books and 
had half as many again written about 


How they can cross the sea is | him—this man was in his early boy- 


one of the challenging mysteries of} hood a weakling among weaklings, 


insect life. They are slow, heavy fliers, 
and when over land they keep low and 
necd frequent rests. How many that set 
out to over-leap the ocean must perish 
in the waves! : ated 

It may be worth while to mention 
that the July number of My Magazine 
has a rare and splendid collection of all 
our British butterflies in full cdlohr— 
such a collection, in- this shilling maga- 


and. indeed right oh into éarly man- 
hood was, in every way, except in 
spirit, one of the least likely men in 
the world to do what Roosevelt did. 


‘Born in a House Divided 
Entering life with ~ disadvantages 


that would ‘have paralysed 
youths, Roosevelt did great things 


zine, as cannot be bought elsewhere for | because he determined to do them. 


less than six shillings. 


What is a 4—6—2? 
Do you know what a 4—6—2 loco- 
motive is ? .The Whyte system is used 
all over the world today; and_ these 


threc figures tell an engineer quite a lot 
about the size and type of an engine. 


s 


The diagram represents a 
}--6—2 engine, largely used for express 
passenger traffic on long lines. This 
locomotive has four ‘ bogie ’’ wheels in 
front, six lafge driving wheels coupled 
together, and two smaller carrying 
wheels at the back. The most powerful 
American engine for mountainous routes 
isa 4—8—2: 0 0 O0O 0 0 O o, 
with eight huge driving wheels, 


When quite a boy he was struck by 
the thought that one might either 
pretend to be a hero or be one; and 
he meant to be one. He thought if 
he put himself where things were 
likely to happen they would happen, 
so he put himself there every time, 
and things did happen. Then he took 
advantage of them by sheer strength 
of will, whatever the danger or oppo- 
sition might be. That sums up his 
spirit through boyhood and manhood. 
If one goes far enough back Roose- 
velt’s ancestry was Dutch on_ his 
father’s side and Scottish on_ his 
mother’s side. He may be said to 
have been born into the war between 
the Northern and Scuthern States. 
It ended when he was six, just old 
enough to know that his father was 
on one side and his mother on the 
other, for she was a Southerner. 
_ Theodore was almost a_ chronic 
invalid ; for years he could sleep only 


most | 


The Boy Who Made Himself Strong 
‘in Spite of His Own Weakness 


THE MOST AMERICAN AMERICAN FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


when sitting. So delicate was he that 
he could not go to school. His quiet 
life at home naturally turned his mind 
to books, and he became a great 
reader and a teller of stories. 

As soon as he began to mix with 
boys he found that the mischievous 
ones could ‘‘ handle him like a kitten,” 
so poor was his physique ; and he set 
himself to build up his body. . 

At 15 he was still physically below 
the average, and decidedly timid, but 
he was determined that, whether he 
was brave or not, he would never allow 
himself to appear afraid, and_ before 
he entered as a student at Harvard 
University he was as active in body 
as in mind—an enthusiastic but not 
very successful athlete. 

When he left Harvard his doctor 
told him he had heart trouble, and 
that he must take no violent exercise, 
never run upstairs, and should choose a 
profession that would not need 
physical exertion. Determined to 
overcome, and to prove the doctor 
wrong, he came to Europe and 
climbed the Matterhorn ! 


Hunter and Cowboy 

Roosevelt now began to take part 
in the politics of the New York State, 
and at 23 was elected to the Assembly, 
and at 24 became the leader of his 
Party in that body. But his health 
continued bad, ‘and, led byhis craving 
for the life and adventure of the open- 
air, he set out to try hunting and 
ranching in the “bad lands” of 
Dakota. There he found adventurous 
men after his own heart, and, settling 
with them, he threw off his bodily 
ailments, grew strong, and broadened 
his view of life till the world began 
to accept him as a typical hunter and 
cowboy. 

All the while he was writing for 
the American magazines, and when 
he came back to New York and 
political life, Roosevelt’s rise was 
rapid. His great. aim was to cleanse 
his country of the corruption that 
made politics a kind. of dishonest 
game. The. American people quickly 
recognised his sincerity and plainness. 

Roosevelt the Reformer 

He said clearly what others only 
hinted at. He went straight to the 
goal for which he was aiming. When 
he was made a Civil Service Com- 
missioner, in the hope that he would 
sink into quietness aS an official, he 
vigorously sct about a reform of ,the 
service. Put over the New York 
police, he quickly purified the force so 
that it dared to carry out the law 
impartially. On the outbreak of the 
war with Spain he organised and 
conmnanded a regiment of rough- 
riders. When he was forty he was 
chosen Governor of New York State, 
and next year Vice-President cf the 
United States. Before he was 43 he 
became President through the death 
of President McKinley, and he held the 
highest office his country could bestow 
for seven years. 

During his Presidency and after- 
wards his daring spirit, which led him 
to speak his mind whatever the con- 
sequences might be, made him a 
vigorous figure on the world’s stage. 


ES Ie et oe a nae a aS A Fo a ETP NE ree Ee Se re eC 


WATER STANDING UP 
MIRACLE OF EVERY DAY 


All the Human World is Four. 
Fifths Water 


LIQUIDS THAT LOOK SOLID 


In a law case about soap the other 
day an expert witness jocularly re- 
marked that one sample bar of soap 
which he had examined was the nearest 
approach to a yard of water standing 
upright that he had ever seen. But we 
have around us many natural objects 
which challenge comparison with this, 

We  ourselves—men, women, and 
children—are over 80 per oent fluid! 
The lovely stalactite at which we marvel 
is the product of a stream of water 
charged with finely powdered limestone. 
The water has evaporated ; the limestone 
has remained. The loofa, which we 
use ‘in the’bath, is only the remainder 
of a cucumber-like frnit from which 
water has been evaporated; and the 
cucumber itself is more fluid than flesh, 
In order to get the moisture it requires, 
it throws out miles of roots, all contained 
in a cubic yard of soil. : 

There is an enormous quantity of 
moisture in all plants. ‘he percentage 
of water in a water-melon makes this 
fruit drink and meat to people in hot 
lands. How far their roots must travel 
in search of moisture! They find mois- 
ture in. the soil, no matter where it is, 
and the water, changed in form, rises as 
sap with such force that it has been 
known to break a glass gauge.. Grasses 
of the commonest kind carry up great 


Nine-tenths of a cucumber, four-fifths of an apple, 
and threé-quarters of a potato consist of water 
stores of water, so that it froths out at 
their heads, and sap will burst from the 
young buds of trees. : 

Water taken from the soil helps to 
maintain the life of the plant. The root 
drinks; the leaves eat. If the water 
passes through a sugar-cell in the plant, 
it will issue in the flower as nectar, a 
bouquet spread for bees. Even the rose 
is largely fluid upright. Take the fluid 
from the bloom, ‘and we have ottar of 
roses: An orange, a grape, a pear—what 
are they all when drained of their juice ? 

But we need not confine ourselves to 
the vegetable kingdom, nor to. 8o-per- 
cent fluid man. Think of the jelly- 
fish and of that marvellously complex 
creature the Portuguese man of war. 
With all their myriads of stinging 
organisms, .. their digestive apparatus, 
their mental organs, what are they, 
when all is said ? They are so largely 
made up of water that if left dry ona 
sunlit beach they vanish in an hour, 
leaving only a film to remind us that 
one of the greatest marvels of sea-life was 
there an hour or two before. —_E. A. B. 
a ee eS See 
When the war broke out he urged 
incessantly that America must fight, 
and when his own offer to fight was 
refused, he exultantly sent his sons, 
one to death and two to wounds. 
His ownend came suddenly, while his 
force of character remained unabated. 


Then all the world admitted that 
no one in modern times had been 
such a complete epitome of American 
energy as this healthy-minded man, 
who had built up, out of a sickly 
childhood, by sheer force of will, a 
character which impressed itself on 
every civilised nation, and extended 
over human destiny the influence of bis 
countrymen, who too often had been 
inclined to live to themselves. J.D. 
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A TROUBLED WORLD|THE SILENT TURK COMES TO THE BAR 


Rich Empire That Has Passed From His Hands 
way” (says the poor Turk) “let us Germany Only a Spectator 


Clouds That Gather 
About the Peace 


NATIONS IN WAR & REVOLUTION 


‘The Treaty is signed, but the storm of 
war has not wholly subsided. Though 
on the great waters the fierce tempest is 
stilled, the spent waves still break 
heavily in the remoter bays and gulfs. 

Germany is at peace with her powerful 
antagonists, but thinks longingly of war 
with her Polish neighbours. 

Austria waits, with a courteous 


patience, for the formal peace. 

‘Turkey stands at the door pleading 
that she has been led into evil by wicked 
men, and asking to be forgiven. 


‘Lhe new countries formed from the 
losses of Germany, Austria, and Turkey, 
are all uncertain, jealous, and watchful, 
and keep their weapons by their sides. 

All this has to be calmed down in 
further treaties, over which the League 
ot Nations, it is hoped, will exercise a 
benevolent influence, drawing here the 
sting of bitterness, cooling there the 
heat of passion, and brightening else- 
where the gathering scowl of jealousy. 

Meantime Russia remains confused, 
distracted, divided against itself, fight- 
ing tor it knows not what, uncertain of 
its friends, a prey to clever rascality, 
a seething cauldron wherein war is 
always brewing. 

Truly the Treaty-signing has not 
brought Peace. It has only taken some 
further steps on the way towards the 
true Peace—the Peace that is felt and 
not enforced. 


The appearance of the Turks at the 
Peace Conference was one of the 
strangest features of the wonderful 
history through which we are living. 
The victors called them, and they came. 

Till they came they had been curiously 
quiet” The smaller nations who have 
been in the war have been full of .talk 
about their rights while the Conference 
has been sitting ; but they, being chiefly 
Slavs, were naturally talkers. The 
Germans have talked much and long 
to suit their careful schemes. But the 
Turks, who have lost more than any 
other people, have said nothing. 


Think of it! The great rivers and 
plains that slope to the Persian Gulf 
have passed from Turkish power. Chal- 
dea, Babylonia, Assyria, Bagdad, 
Jerusalem, Damascus—they are all 
garrisoned by khaki-clad British and 
turbaned Hindoos. 

The whole of the Arab-peopled East 
has rejected the Turk. In the North the 
tortured Armenian is freed ; the Syrian 
in Southern Asia Minor. Men talk of 
the complete expulsion of the race as a 
governing power from Europe, and no 
speculation leaves Constantinople. still 
in the Sultan’s hands. But the Turk sits 
quiet and says nothing. 

Then he is called to the Conference, 
and his voice is heard for the first time 
since calamity fell upon him, and this in 
eftect is what he says. ‘‘In a simple 


speak the truth. Turkey had no 
quarrel with Western Europe. She had 
no reason for fighting. But she was mis- 
led by politicians who, without her 
knowledge, bound her to Germany. She 
has fought, and should not have fought ; 
she is beaten, and admits it. Still 
worse, she has been cruel to Armenians. 
and others, and that is quite wrong, 
and she is sorry. As she is not to blame, 
but has been misled and now is penitent, 
why can we not start talking from the 
point at which we were before the war? 
We are willing to consider if parts of 


THE PEACE ROOM IN PARIS DURING THE DRAWING UP OF THE PEACE TREATY—DRAWN BY AN ARTIST WHO WAS THERE. THE ‘‘ BIG FOUR " ARE NEAR THE FIREPLACE 


the Turkish Empire should be given up— 
as, for instance, Egypt to the British.” 


And so, with a calculating innocence, 
Turkey keeps her silence, pretending 
that what has happened in the Eastern 
war is really nothing except a mistake. 

Not so, however, do the Western 
statesmen regard her self-chosen slavery 
to Germany, and the blighting character 
of her corrupt rule everywhere. Through 
M. Clemenceau, the French Prime 
Minister, the Allies have written telling 
Turkey in plain words of the blackness 
of her guilt, and the hopelessness of her 
future as a governing race. It scems 
likely that her delegates will sign what 
they are asked to sign, and then go 
away—dignified, submissive, but alto- 
gether unconvinced. 


2 
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TOMORROW AS A. 
GERMAN SEES IT 


The years ahead bring little comfort 
to a German now. One of them, a 
major in the German army, has been 
writing of the future of Europe as he 
sees it, and this is what he says : 

Germany can be only a spectator 
of the future history of the world. 

Should she try to emerge for « 

moment, “a rattle of the French 

sabre, a single frown on the stern fore- 
head of the League of Nations,”’ anc 
back she would creep to obscurity. 
But France, though undisputed ruler 
of Europe, will be lord of a derelict 

Continent. The Peace has close | 

the chapter of Europe in history. 


ue 


The land that has been so long the 
centre of the earth will become as 
desolate as Mesopotamia or Persia, 
and the population, decadent and 
hopeless, may perhaps remember its 
glorious past in song, but will no 
longer have power in the present, or 
an aim for the future. 


England, America, and Japan will 
make the history of the world. War 
on land has had its day, and issues 
formerly settled on the battlefields of 
Europe will be decided on the high 
seas, while among the ruins of past 
glory “the hyena France mumbles 
the bones of dead Germany.” The 
three Great Sea-Powers, each unassail- 
able, will contemptuously leave armics 
to Europe as a sport for children. 


Life is terrible for a defeated nation ; 
it is more terrible still when defeat goc> 
with disgrace. - 
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A MAN LOST FIVElINVENTIONS & IDEAS|STAR THAT HELPED 


MILES HIGH 
AIRMAN’S ADVENTURE 


Falling Through a Blue Sky 
Into a Snowstorm 


“GREAT WIND OF THE WORLD” 


By our Aerial Correspondent 


It is possible that a remarkable dis- 
covery has been made by Major Schroe- 
der, a pilot of the American Army. 

After taking various machines up to 
23,009 feet, Major Schroeder resolved to 
try to break all records. He first reached 
24,000 feet, then 27,000 feet, and finally 
28,900 feet. Major Schroeder has since 
bzen excelled by Captain Lang in Eng- 
land and Lieutenant Casale in France ; 
but the particulars of his ascent, which 
have only now been disclosed, contain 
a suggestion of far-reaching importance. 

Major Schroeder ascended at 1.45 p.m. 
on September 18, 1918, at Dayton, in 
Ohio. With no companion to help him 
he climbed without an obstacle 25,000 
feet, and there began to faint. 

He thought the sun was growing dim, 
and he could scarcely hear the noise of his 
motor. As soon as he put the oxygen 
hose in his mouth the sun grew bright 
again, and the noise of the engine became 
deafening. The temperature was 25 
degrees centigrade below zero, and his 
gogeles were frosted over so that he 
could not see. At27,000 feet he had to 
remove the goggles, and sit with his 
head down inside the cockpit to prevent 
the water in his éyes from freezing and 
blinding him. 


A Double Catastrophe 
He climbed for 105 minutes. The cold 
. increased to 32 degrees below zero, and 
as he was nearing 29,000 feet he had a 
double catastroptte. His oxygen tubes 
were empty, and so was his petrol-tank ! 


He came down in a Spiral, recovered | 


his self-control at about 20,000 feet, 
sank through a_ floor of blue sky 
into clouds in which a snowstorm was 
raging, and, after gliding through the 
clouds, saw beneath him a rough and 
unknown country. He had the choice 
of a race-traek, with two telephone 
wires stretching across it, a graveyard, 


and a hill pasture studded with trees. | 


He landed on the pasture, broke his 
propeller, but did not hurt himself, and 
found a welcome in a farmhouse. 

Now comes the strangest thing about 
his great adventure. He landed at 
Canton 200 miles eastward of Dayton. 
Yet he had been flying in a westerly 
direction for 125 minutes. The major’s 
explanation is that at great heights 
there are very strong winds that revolve 
witb the earth at a speed of more than 
300 miles an hour, He thinks _his 
machine drifted in a great easterly wind. 


Wind Stronger than the Engines 
Of course it is possible that when the 
major was overcome through lack ‘of 
oxygen he lost his course and turned 
cast, but he does not think so; he thinks, 
simply, that the wind-was stronger than 
his engines. His suggestion is that air 
travel at 300 miles an hour is possible 
with great saving of fuel, by means of 
super-charged motors and variable 
pitch propellers. The machine would 
be constructed to climb into “ the great 
wind of the world,” and then drift 
eastward at a speed considerably more 
than 300 miles an hour. If this were 
ible the Atlantic could be crossed 
in less than seven hours. Professor 
McAdie, of Harvard University, cal- 
culates that the great eastern wind 
moves to a height of 50,000 feet, and 
that above it is the great western wind. 
Major Schrceder is busy experiment- 
ing with superchargers for getting more 
power out of his engine, and with vari- 
able pitch propellers, and he hopes soon 
to break all height records again by 
reaching 35,000 feet. In the meantime, 
he is making remarkable trial flights, 
and perfecting his new mechanical and 
oxygen arrangements. E.W. 
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Things Just Patented 


By our Patent Office Explorer 


These inventions, being only just patented, 
are not yet available for the public, and the 
Editor has no further information about them. 


TO DEADEN THE SHOCK OF LANDING 
IN AN AEROPLANE 

Three or more 
small wheels are 
arranged one 
behind another 
in a curved 
frame, which is 
ivoted about 
the axis of the front wheel, and has a 
spring acting on the front of the frame. 


A POTATO PLANTER WITH 
FOUR PRONGS 


The usual potato dibber, or : 
planter, is simply a pointed 


rod with which to make a hole. 
This dibber has, in addition, 
four prongs, which loosen the 
soil all round where the 
potato will be planted. 
A NEW KIND OF CURTAIN 

PIN OR HOOK 
Instead of the 
point of the cur- 
tain pin fitting into 
a rigid clasp, inthe 
usual way, it is 
held in position by an adjustable hook. 


TO PREVENT SMOKY CHIMNEYS 


The chimney- stack 
is provided with one or 
more tapered openings 
in the side. Adiagram 
of a sect#on of one is, 
shown here, as well as KK 
a view of the chimney. we 


A COLLAPSIBLE BOX — 
= This box is made of 


ala 
SSS 


a 


¥) and joined by athread- 
ed string that is 
y tightened when the box 
is to be used, and 
loosened when it is to 
be closed flat—for packing, for instance. 


ANTISEPTIC TOOTHBRUSH HOLDER 
A case with f 

four or more 
receptacles for a 
the brushes. At QA. 
oneend, A, is a 
pipe through | 
which antiseptic 
liquid can be poured, and this goes into 
the tank B, rising through perforations 
in the receptacles to the brushes. A 
pocket, C, at the end, is a useful addition 
to hold a tube of tooth paste. : 


AN EVER-READY SHAVING STICK 


A small metal tube to hold 
a stick of shaving soap. By 
means of a spring in the bottcm 
-of the box. and a catch to 
regulate it, the soap is always 
kept at the right level for use, 
whether the stick happens to 
be long or short. 


AN ENVELOPE OPENER 


A small cord is 
secured beneatha 
flap or adhesive 
label, and when 
this is pulled it 
will cut the en- 
velope neatly 
along the top. 


A SMALL DOMESTIC CHURN 


- While butter 

: has been scarce 
some housewives 
have collected the 
cream from their 
household milk 
and made it into 
butter by shaking 
in a bottle. small framework 
into which a glass bottle can be placed 
and turned regularly, precisely in the 
same way as an ordinary churn, 


about as far to the left as the golden 


THE AIRMEN 


Vigorous Fires of Life in 
Vega 


SUNS OF ALL AGES 


By Our Astronomical Correspagdent 


Gazing up in these summer evenings 
into the great blue vault above us, our 
eyes will notice a bright bluish star 

ost overhead. At about 10 o'clock, 
facing due south, this star will be found 


Arcturus is to the right. This is Vega, 
the star that helped Lieut. Brown and 
Captain Alcock to find their way across 
the Atlantic. 

Vega is the great rival of Arcturus 
for the place of fourth brightest star in 
the sky; its intense bluish white light 
is in great contrast to the yellow lustre 
of Arcturus, and many observers would 
consider it the brighter. Now, these 
two suns are not only in colour but in 
many other ways quite different; and 
as there is a great variety of suns in the 
heavens, a comparison of them will be 
of considerable interest. 


Suns Young and Old 


While our Sun is very similar to 
Arcturus, both in colour, in the clements 
comprising him, and in physical con- 
dition, Veza is very different from them 
both, being enveloped in a much larger 
gas-envelops, at an enormously higher 
temperature, and is in what astronomers 


| | describe as a more youthful state: the 


fires of life are burning brighter, more 
intensely and vigorously, in Vega than in 
our tranquil and middle-aged Sun and 
Arcturus. 

But Vega, although so brilliant, is 
not nearly as large in itself as Arcturus. 
For one thing it is nearer to us than 
Arcturus—which is about two and a 
half times as far away; and a star with 
a yellow colour does not emit as much 
light in proportion to its size as the 
whiter light of Vega. 


Judging the Age of Suns 

Now, while the colour of a star is 
generally a very good indication of its 
age, an analysis of its light through the 
wonderful spectroscope is a sure indica- 
tion of its age, condition, and whether 
it is approaching us or not; indeed, 
all we know of these great suns is 
obtained from their light, and the story 
conveyed to us over the vast abyss 
that separates us is just as real and 
certain as the narrative received by 
the wireless operator from a source 
2000 miles away. 

Some stars, as in the case of Aldi- 
baran, have reached ‘the “ elderly” 
stage. These are the red stars, and 
though often giants in themselves are 
not so conspicuous in the sky. In 
myriads of others, the fires have so far 
died down that we cannot see them at 
all; we receive no light whatever from 
them, and their message is conveyed to 
us by proxy, for we find out much 
about them by the effect they have on 
the brilliant ones. . 


No Dead Suns 


These, often called “ dead ’’ suns, are 
not really dead ; there is no such thing 
as a dead sun, for a good collision 
between them would speedily _ re- 
juvenate both. Meanwhile, until some- 
thing of the kind happens, they remain 
merely quiescent, still full of vast 
energies, flying through space with 
terrible speed, exerting unceasingly 
their enormous power of gravitation, 
which, as in the case of our own Moon, 
can raise the great tide-wave that ever- 
lastingly sweeps round our Earth. 

Just as the so-called dead Moon exerts 


do these so-called dead, dark, unseen 


their neighbours by imparting their 
energies, raising great tides upon them, 
and leading them into paths they would 
not otherwise follow. G. F. M. 


better than any 
kind of people known as Society. 


avery real influence over all our lives, so 


suns exercise an enormous power over 
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WORLD MAP 


FAMOUS FIGURES ON IT 
THIS WEEK 


Two Immortals and a Scoundrel 


MAN WHO BURNED ROME. 


A great artist, a great novelist, and a great 


scoundrel come into the map this week: Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Thackeray. and Nero. : 


Reynolds 
Sir Joshua Reynolds—the most 
famous of all English portrait-painters— 


was born in Devonshire 196 years ago, 


He painted hundreds of pictures that 


are now history put oa canvas, for they 
included many of the notable peopl: 
of his age. He was particularly success- 
ful in catchin 
and delicacy 

of his colouring 
world’s Great 

Reynolds loved good company, and 
he was one of the most lovable of mon. 


and fixing the beauty 
children ; and the charm 
laces him among th> 
ters. Though deaf, 


- Thackeray 
While Scott describes the kini of 


men of all periods, ang Dickens th: 
multitude of common and queer folks 
in whom he took a delight, Thackeray, 


other, describes th: 


Thackeray was a big man with a biz 


heart, which he guarded by using a 
sharp pen tipped a little with bitter- 
ness ; but no one was really kinder, 


It is his longer stories, beginning with 


“ Vanity Fair,” that brought him fam:. 
He died suddenly when he was fifty-two, 
and in full use of his growing powers. 


Nero | 
The name of Nero, the Romaa 
Emperor of 1855 years ago, is one of th> 
most infamous in history. In July, in 
the year 64, two-thirds of Rome was 
burned to the ground by Nero's order, 


and tradition adds that he watched ths 


terrible spectacle with delight, and 
recited poetry as an accompaniment. 
It is commonly said that he “ fiddle! 
while Rome was burning.” 

It might well be so, for he had a 
terrible record of cruel murders of his 
own family, including his own mother, 
which showed that he had no natural 
feeling, and he took advantage of the 


fire to rebuild the city with great mag- ° 


nificence to add to his own glory. But 
he shocked even the callous Romans, 
and to escape from their wrath he died 
by his own hand. 


PLACES ON THE MAP 
Arctic. - The inhabitants of the Arctic 
Lowlands are now hunting and fishing, 
gathering stores for the winter. 
Cherra Punji is the wettest on 
earth. The usual July rainfall is 110 
inches; London’s for a year is 25 inches. 
China. Destructive bd eagre are 
occurring in the South C Sea. 
Finland is to be a republic. 
Fort Churchill is being developed as 
a summer port for Canadian wheat. 
Marseilles is to be made the world’s 
biggest port, with 21 miles of quays. 
Newfoundland. Fogs are very dense 
here now. They are caused by the meet- 
ing of warm and cold air above the warm 
and cold Atlantic currents, and by 
icebergs chilling the moisture-laden air. 
Nile. The Nile is still rising as 4 
result of the summer rains. 
Panama Canal routes are of increas- 
ing importance in the new world-trade. 
West Indies. Destructive cyclones 
and typhoons are occurring here. 


DUMB CARRIERS OF THE WORLD 

The map shows how animals are used 
for transport all over the world : the 
camel in the desert, because its cushion- 


Jike feet do not sink in the sand, and it 


has the power of travelling longer than 
other animals without drinking; sure- 
footed mules and llamas on mountams, 
cattle and horses on grass-lands; rein- 
deer and dogs in the Arctic where the 
food of the-reindeer grows, and the dog 
has adapted itself to the severe climate. 


al 
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THE MONSOON HAS BURST—WHAT.A FOUR-WORD CABLE MEANS TO INDIA 


The Raindrops that Ride on Specks of Dust and the Winds that Bring Them to the Thirsty Millions 


The monsoon is broken ! This message 


flashes under the sea by electric cable ; 


the news is of such moment that they 
wire home when rain comes in India. 
This year, after our own long 


drouglit, we can appreciate the immense 
importance of the life-giving rains that 
are falling in India. We have seen for 
ourselves, on a Small scale, what rain and 
the absence of rain means to a land ; 
but the difference is inestimably greater 
in India, where they have seasonal rains 
and seasonal hot periods, 

The monsoons are the which 
blow from the south-west of the Indian 
Ocean from April to October, and from 
direction from October to 


winds 


the opposite 

\pril. It is the summer monsoon which 
gives life and health and wealth; the 
later monsoon is cool and dry. India 


snow-clad 
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sides rivers flow, but she depends mainly 
for the water supply crops not 
upon her mountains, but upon far vol- 
distant and some- 
the 


for her 


canoes, deserts, 


thing in 


Full of 


monsoon, 


wind.”’ 


marvels is 
Volcanoes 


the story of the 
throw out, tiny 
particles of ash, which travel high in 
the air-currents, Deserts, lashed by 
winds, yield up their finely-ground dust 
to sail away on distant voyages; and 
these dust particles serve, at the appro- 
as Carriers to bring water 


priate moment, 
Every raindrop 


down to earth as rain. 
rides on a speck of dust. 
But 
there be 
The 
day and 
ot the 
iS — under torrid skies, anc 


the dust cannot collect rain unless 


moisture enough in the winds 


winds are currents of air into which 


night there rises the vapour 
I’ vapore ition 


the 


a ae 


evaporating sea 
wind 


_____s8e@h north of this hig line i fait 


Suomen tei y 


almost as light as air, 


whirls the vapout 


unseen winds 


they 


way As. the 
and buoyant 

th 
meeting 


along its 
advance, warm 
become chilled, either 
of mountains, or by great 
bodies of cooler air in their course. They 
lose their volatility, become condensed 
into floating moisture, and in favourable 
circumstances they release the 
fluid in favour of the myriads 
myriads of particles of dust floating in 
their track. And in that way the 
monsoon “ breaks’ the air current 
condenses and yields up its rain 


by influence 


precious 
and 


Until the rains fall India is a parched 
and dry land over a great part of 
but when the rains fall the 


its 


abound- 


area, 
ing fertility of the soil asserts its in 
credible power to hasten vegetation, 
The character of the monsoon varies 
from year to year; there may be an 
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tlephent OF Ida 


insufliciency of rain from the winds, anc 
that means to India famine and the 
death of millions of human beings. All 


the world lives from hand to mouth, and 
in’ India, if the rains fail, the scorching 
sun dries up the crops. 

Their rice and corn and millet and 
other foodstuffs wither and become 
mere stubble in the fields: There is 
nothing for them to eat. Their cattle 
perish ; they themselves fall stricken 
as by plague. Under British ruk 
mous irrigation works have been carried 
but India is vast, and only 
reach the multitude ; 
gift of Heaven, 
A bad monsoon 
this year 


enor- 


out in India, 
the rains can 
only the rains, th 
maintain food for India 
to India as 


can 


is as fatal war, but 
she rejoices ina good one, 


That 
papers 
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is what it means when we read in 
that the 
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July 13, Marat, Fren h Revolution feaer. | 
nated by C we Ce y 1793 land The ‘life “215 
1+ Bastille haan in Par Ss, 1789 Africa and theodingcthe Ni le Them nsoon NEW 
15 Napoleon surrendered on Bel erophon, 1 winds are bursting and bringing rain to a ZEALAND 
5 ; ) , Where They are Harvesting India and China De structive cvelones are 
16. Sir Joshua Reynolds bora near Plymot : ‘ Bee oy 
17 f ) 1870 s ire harvestin heat in Central! occurring in the West Indies and Sout! 
- BUSSES a pi ait e, South Russia, United States, East China Sea, caused by overheated areas South African, Australian, and New 
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PICTURE NEWS AND TIME MAP OF THE WORLD, SHOWING NATURAL AND HISTORIC EVENTS, AND THE USES OF ANIMALS IN TRANSPORT 


GREAT ATLAS SURPRISE * PICTURE-MAPS FOR SCHOOLS - HOW A MAP FOUND A NEW WORLD 


We must all have maps, and now 
much more than ever, yet all the 
old atlases are wrong. But happily for 
us all a great new atlas is coming out 
with all the things put right. It is quite 
a Surprise among atlases. 

But why must we have.maps ? For 
one thing, they show the way from 
everywhere to everywhere ; they help 
us to understand the life of the people. 
With maps we can take long rides about 
the world, following railways or seaways 
from place to place, and making imagin- 
ary calls on our neighbours. 

We can have great games with maps ; 
and what storics there are in them, too! 
Think of Hudson Bay and that pathetic 
tale of Henry Hudson turned adrift with 
his boy in a little boat that was never 
heard of again. 
Cook and old Magellan, 


' 


4 
? 


and Scott in the ice, of Wills and Burke 
in the bush: there never were such 
stories as are hidden in a map. 

But it is not for stories that we turn 
to atlases: the work of the world could 
not be dotie without them. No boy can 
be much‘use unless he knows something 
of maps. He is sure to want to know 
some day’ where a river is, or where the 
the rfilways go. It helps us all to be 
able to find our way on maps. 


Once upon a time a Frenchman and 
an Englishman were scarching for a 
world in the sky. They knew it was 
there, because another world was pulled 
aside by some mysterious influence, and 
ths Frenchman and the Englishman 
worked it all out by arithmetic, and 
reported what they thought was hap- 


Think of Raleigh and ! pening. The whole universe moves to 
of Franklin | order, and at a certain hour on a certain 


day in a certain place in the sky, said 
these men, an unknown world would 
be passing a certain point. They told 
the observatories to look out for it. 

But who, do you think, saw this 
world first ? It had been worked out by 
arithmetic in England and France, but 
we had no maps of that part of the sky, 
and the Germans had, and it was a 
German in Berlin who first saw this new 
world—the planet we call Neptune. So 
that the Englishman and the French- 
man lost the first sight of the world 
they found because they had no maps. 


Now we must all have maps and plenty 
of them, and the Children’s Newspaper 
is very glad to see the clever and 
wonderful atlas now coming out. There 
never was an atlas like it. It has 400 
maps with 400,000 names drawn in by 
hand; it has all the latest facts about 


nearly 40,000 places; but what is so 
very good and surprising about it is not 
only these maps in many colours, but 
the thousands of pictures on the backs 
of them. In every other atlas the back 
is just blank paper, but here, if you look 
up Bombay and then turn over, you find 
a picture of Bombay on the back, with 
just the things you want to know about it. 


So that this is quite a children’s atlas. 
and it is coming out in sucha way that 
everybody can afford it. You can buy 
it in fortnightly parts at 10d. each, and 
it is called Harmsworth's New Atlas. 


We are growing up to rule the world, 
and we must understand it, and this. 
great book of maps. quite like a Joseph's 
coat with their many colours, is a goorl 
beginning. There is just time yet to get 
Parts tand 2. They lic side by side on 
the bookstallwith, this | paper. 
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ET YAS A LE Rw 


‘Art thou ready good Sir Francis ?| ¥eY life, and nobody be a bit the wiser.” 


See, they watt upon the quay ! B The Nation's Raiiways 
Praise be to God, Lord Nelson, they Gol Slaee Ge natios ands ]* 38, time that those who believe in” 
ha’ thought of you an’ me! May His protecting hand — education persuaded the Govern- — 
Well, it is over now, the five terrible -Still guard our shore : ment to believe in it a little more, The - 
- years have gone, and how thrilled ee ee — master of a school in Tunb fai 
our Nelson would be when this work-}  . _ and Britain’s rights depend — Wells writes to the Children’s Ne . 


6 The Children’s Newspaper 
CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER THE Epitor’s TABLE 


JULY 12 1949 
artes bs ins e & @  Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 


<= iy = _ above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
The Nelson Touch Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


Charles Kingsley’s Voi 
Wa would a boy not g 
heard Charles Kingsle 
‘Somebody who heard — 
writing to the Times, rec; 


perience in which “ his 


Many of us have stood close to a8 oe echoes down the years.” 
Nelson down in St. Paul’s, but who All Clear! ___A Major's Wife erry There was a house-warmin Spa 
has touched him standing on his} Would it not be well if our “All Clear” | THAT is a beautiful tribute paid by 4) at the writer’s old home, and 
Column in Trafalgar Square ? boys could go through London on the night of major to his wife. The major was | writer, asa very little boy, was. 


3 August 4, sounding their bugles once again ? killed in France with the Americans, | pis : 
one age pe, CeernaP aan es . ue . and when his will was opened his wife ¥ porciticn. —— 
{ ys pits t ang er = ae : , : read these beautiful words concerning | started by hearing a voice say 
© the column for the Victory Loan,| Gallant little shipahoys, herself: ‘‘ My wife, in my estimation, iS] one thing I consider 
and up these workmen climbed. Riding on with firm endurance the most perfect woman I ever saw, | tha oe Ise i ar 
It was interesting to see the ladders} Down the city’s troubled highways, heard of. or knew of. She is endowed 43 anya ead the : 

reaching to the top, but what we like Through the terror-haunted byways, | with marvellous courage, a very strong |\hoq Bie a ea "talking in 
to think about is the Nelson Touch— With your message of assurance will, an intensely high ideal of honour. "ited oe ‘ {peg : ld ba, 
the man Who first went up and touched Gaily sounded, good to hear : Our love never at any time diminished mi 8 - pits. ERS: 
the Admiral. The old seaman must} Give the bugle boys a cheer— but has grown always. I am the o oz ot fore erie 
have been surprised, and we can fancy] Ani clear! All clear ! richest of mien: in that 7 am ieened with by iat ie well Chane 
hearing him complain of all his years the truest and most honourable and ae My wife’ 1" 
of loneliness up there. Saying My wiles eyes : 


Bravo, little bugle boys, 


JOSEPH WHITTAKER 


: : re ae? & loving: wife in the world.” As ev turned 7 lL 
The last time we heard of his coming Never, wrote the major, had he| Kings —s y 2 ae 
down was when the war broke out, | - Proverb of the Day broken his promise to his wife, never ; ; 
when, in some hour that never was, a 


to drop. But we have no de 
had he told Her a falsehood, except such 


as was necessary to buy her presents to 
surprise and cheer her, 


®@ 
Tip-Cat 
ORD HALDANE knows “ first-rate men 
who never got into office because 
they could not talk.” Yet a good many 
dummies do manage to get in. 
® ® ® 

Is this the world’s last year ? a super- 

stitious man asks, No, last year was. 


poet named Dudley Clark was walking 
in Trafalgar Square and saw two dim, 
strange figures there. One was Nelson 
and the other was Drake, and the poet 
strained his eyes and ears in wonder 
and surprise. And the next morning 
he wrote to the Times to tell us 
all about it, and this is what he says 
they said. Drake is speaking first 
and then Nelson is asking questions 
and Drake is making the replies. 

Come, tumble up, Lord Nelson, the 


; fo} ® ® 
British Fleet’s a-looming ! : Of the top: thee 

Come, show a leg, Lord Nelson, the To those in charge of Peace Problems or i “ ne fleet. 
guns they are, a-booming ! Hit the Nail on the Head The Woking policeman who assured 


’Tis a longish line of battle—such as the magistrate that his 


we did never see ; © foot is a foot in length 
‘An’ ’tis not the same old round- aaah poley and peaning, oer siderautewtendine con- 
shot as was fired by you ps ‘me! Whether ieaing; whether sdaning, ® gs 
What seest thou, Sir Francis? Trust in God and do the right. Time to play golf: 
Strange things I see appearing ! Noriaan Macleod tee-time. = 
What hearest thou, Sir Francis ? é ‘ 
Strange sounds I do be hearing ! “One has one’s hon- 
They are fighting in the heavens ; The Age of Innocence our, you know,” the ex- 
they’re at war beneath the sea ! ow little we know of the world at Crown Prince has been | Uncle Sam: My word, Woodrow, how 
Ay, their ways are mighty different our doors! A boy who has been a protesting to an inter- have grown - 
from the ways.o’ you an’ me! working three months almost in the| pgrer puck Viewer. Who has got Mr. Wilson Home Again 
Seest thou nought else, Sir Francis ? | shadow of St. Paul’s asked a friend the ; WANTS TO KNOW Little eee Sa B = 
I see great lights a-seeking ! other day, ‘‘ Where is Ludgate Hill ? ”’ Ew sat Fonne te ieee P,# The Poor Solicitor RAS 
ne m4 aba ey say the Kaiser : : “ 
Hearest thou nought else, Sir Francis : ® wil Meresigmee tine hes eink ang oLicttors will have to be careful. 
I héar thin wires a-speaking ! He must be biting granite. They cannot use the Great War 
Three leagues that shot hath carried ! Hard on Carlyle : any more to make their eloquence, 
God, that such could ever be! OMEBODY has been telling that & Here is an extract from a police report: - 
There’s no mortal doubt, Lord Nelson, good story of Carlyle and _his Solicitor: Now that Peace is to be 
they ha’ done wi’ you an’ me! | sound-proofroom in Chelsea. He built it os a pad hours, I ere you not i 
: ly F is! Ie on the top of his house, with no window convict, so that in years to come, w 
Eig ae patel iia ee but a skylight, and there he would sit oy a eee and Br Se era pe 
Hearken once more, Sir Francis! | writing, writing, writing. One day an say, ‘I was fined for selling new bread” 
I hear the sticks a-tapping ! old friend came, and Carlyle proudly Police officer, quietly: The baker has -  ~ 
’Tis a sight that calls me thither}! ~|showed him his top room. ‘‘ My con- no children, 
Tis a sound that bids me “ Come ! 7 science, this is fine!” said the old Solicitor: You have spoilt my appeal. 
Tis, the old Trafalgar signal ! gentleman from Craigenputtock.. ‘' Here It was a great pity, but everything 
’Tis. the beating of my drum! ye may write and study all the jest, of 


goes wrong where there are no children. 
® : “a 


On war no more, pleading for-help to send 20 bi 


9 on an educational trip to London, 
‘ : cannot afford the high fares, 
, Growing Fast = railway authorities have appa’ 
We were surprised to read in the F sympathy with educational 
}_‘* solemn Times the other day that Fei aca Beni ‘There are no special trai 
ir. Raffety, a candidate for Parliament, =F ie ‘bri 
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nn The Tremendous Effort 

rat that Won the War 

gay MORE SHELLS FIRED IN A DAY 

Pr THAN IN ALL THE BOER WAR 

ee From some amazing figures officially 
YF given to Parliament it transpires that 


through all the Boer War, 
Altogether two 


' British armies during the war. 


there was one day of the war last year 
when our armies fired more shells than 


hundred million 


rounds of shell were made for the 
The 


. The Children's Newspaper 
AN AMAZING. DAY | TOAD IN A CoFFEE-PoT—How Dib IT LIVE THERE? 


Onr Natnral Historian’s article on [A slight sinkage in the soil would allow 


toads encourages a Cheshire reader to 
send us a story of an experiment which 
he made when he was a boy of 13. 
Reading a story of a toad being found 
in the cracked stonework surrounding a 
window, he placed a toad in a coffee-pot 
and buried both in the earth. Soon after- 
wards he went to London and stayed 
there for over three years, forgetting all 
about his prisoner. When he returned 
to his home he was set to dig in the 
garden to plant potatoes, and came upon 
the forgotten coffee-pot. Opening it, he 
found the toad still inside, apparently 
none the worse for its long confinement. 


‘army had 456 guns when war broke 


THE BULLY MEETS STERN JUSTICE 


% Oh out; we made 26,430. We made At any rate, it was able to hop away. 
Mealy | nearly 250,000 machine guns. When] Obviously, our correspondent infers 
Se war began we had 100 aeroplanes ; when | that for over three years his toad fat- 
Krag it ended we were making 1000 a week. |tened on nothing. But think for a 
; When the Germans came on last year|moment. The soil teems with various 
k at he | in their Jast great offensive we lost | forms of life, insects, grubs, worms, slugs. 
td a 1000 guns, 70,000 tons of. shell, 4000 
? machine guns, 200,000 rifles, 250,000,000 
mat & rounds of small ammunition, 7oo trench 
mortars, 200 tanks, Jt was all replaced 
in a fortnight. 
— But the great day was in the last 


Bgitish offensive, when we used in one 
week 3,500,000 rounds of gun ammu- 
nition, and in one day fired 943,000 shells 
—a weight of 40,000 tons. That was a 
greater number, fired in 24 hours, than 
was fired in the whole four years of the 
South African War. Our guns were 
firing every hour of that day nearly as 
much ammunition as was made in a 
year before the war. 


-————--___-______ 

THE BULLY WHO BEGAN 
THE WAR 
Amazing Change of Fortune 
SERBIA GREATER THAN AUSTRIA 


The war began with the bullying of 


little Serbia by the Austrian Impire; 
it ends with Serbia greater than Austria. 

Austria, with her 47 million people, 
began the Great War to crush little 
Serbia with her three and a half million 
people ; and at one time it seemed as if 
she had succeeded, for her troops swept 
the whole country. But the end of it 
all is that Serbia will have more people 
than Austria, whose population will 
have shrunk to something like seven 
millions, while the population of Serbia 
will have risen to more than that number. 

This enlargement of Serbia is not 
caused by conquests, but by. large 
numbers of people of the Slav race, who 
have been living under Austria, choosing 
to join the Serbs and place themselves 
under King Peter. Thus Bosnians, Herze- 
govinians, Montenegrins, Croatians, 
Dalmatians, and Slovenes have agreed 
to form one country, and that not a 
republic, but the Kingdom of Greater 
Serbia, and so the State which the news- 
papers have called Jugo-Slavia, or South 
Slavia, is really an extension of Serbia. 

By the war planned for its destruction, 
Serbia sees the Serbian race in all the 
surrounding countries freed and united. 


ROGER BAVOUX, PATRIOT 
Little Winner of the War Cross 


The French, who are lovers of every 
form of heroism, have decorated with 
their War Cross a small boy living in the 
Jura Mountains. He is eight now, but 
was not four when he won the Cross. 

When the Germans appeared in his 
village all the other children ran away ; 


a but Roger would not run, and when the 


enemy came up he would not say ‘‘ Good 
day ’’ to them, because, said he, “ they 
were Prussians.” Presently, when the 
French retook the villag , Roger ran to 
welcome them, calling “‘ Here come the 
French!”’ The victorious regiment en- 
rolled him as one of themselves, and now 
he has the Cross. And well the little fellow 
deserved it, for what more could he have 
done? The French felt he had in him the 
spirit which makes their country great. 
be. en ey PN 
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A SURPRISE ABOUT 
EXPLOSIVES 


Tremendous Power in Coal 


Lord Moulton, lecturing at Cambridge, 
said that an explosive was nothing more 
than a combustible substance that 
could burn rapidly without needing to 
be in communication with the outside 
air. People seemed to think that an ex- 
plosive was endowed with secret stores of 
power not possessed by other bodies, 
but there would never be an explosive 
which could give out as much energy as 
an equal weight of coal or petroleum. 

Nitro-glycerine, the first of our most 
violent explosives, could not generate 
one-sixth of the power given by the 
combustion of an equal weight of good 
coal. The difference was merely that 
the coal needed the oxygen of the air 
for its combustion. while the nitro- 
glycerine found the oxygen within itself. 
An explosive could burn within closed 
walls, and the hot gases generated, having 
many hundreds or thousand times the 
volume of the explosive itself, gave the 
sudden pressure which burst the walls 


or moc Sel the gun, 
eh ‘ r 


The war was started by Austria’s bullying of little Serbia; it ends with Serbia bigger than 
Austria, and Serbia, we all hope, burying for ever the hatchet of war 


the lid of the inverted coffee-pot to open, 
and the spout would remain a right of 
way in any case, Various life-forms 
would be certain to make their way in, 
and so fotm meals for the prisoner. 

Human beings, kept in a steady tem- 
perdture and in such conditions as to 
require no bddily exertion, can live a 
month without food ; sheep have come 
alive out of snowdrifts after a month’s 
imprisonment ; frogs and toads remain 
foodless each winter. Naturally, then, 
quite a small quantity of food would 
keep the coffee-potted toad alive and 
lusty for three years. 

The point is that the toad did not 
fast all that time. There was oppor- 
tunity for it to feed, and we may depend 
upon it that it did feed. One thing is 
certain. ‘Absolute abstinence from food 
kills a toad in far less than three years. 
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STEEL CAGE FOR FIRE 
ESCAPE 


Invention That Will Save Life 


For many years we have all admired 
the firemen who climb up to rooms at 
the top of burning houses and carry 
down people overcome by smoke or 
fright, With the development of the 
motor fire-engine, the work. of these 
brave firemen is becoming easier. 
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MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
~ AND HAPPINESS 


GREAT STEP FORWARD 


How to Save a Thousand Lives 
a Week ; : 


OUR NEW HEALTH STATESMAN 


The Ministry of Health has come at 
last. The best friends of the nation 
have been calling for it for years, but it 
has been delayed by the jealousy of 
Government Departments, which Lord 
Rhondda said was worse than Herod. 

The health of the nation has hitherto 
been left to 21 departments, with the 
result that this most vital of all national 
interests has been grossly neglected. 

Slums have grown up that are a 
disgrace to the country ; local authori- 
ties have often failed in their duty in a 
shameful way ; and in the last genera- 
tion at least a million little children 
have died who might have lived if we 
had had a proper Ministry of Health. 
Now it has come, and there is no ques- 
tion at all that it has the power to save 
a thousand lives a week, 


A Healthier Race 

The Ministry has been planned by 
Dr. Addison, M.P., and he will be the 
first Minister of Health. 

Dr. Addison was.a distinguished pro- 
fessor, lecturing to medical students and 
doctors till about ten years ago, when 
he entered Parliament. There fie soon 
began to be chosen for any work that 
needed thoughtfulness and energy with- 
out fuss, but at last he comes back, 
respected and liked by everybody, to 
do what he has been preparing himself 
to do by thirty years of study, experi- 
ment, and wide knowledge of life. It is 
his great task to mike the people of 
Great Britain a healthier race. 

How can it be done? That is the 
question Dr. Addison has to answer, and 
then to do it. No man knows better 
than he how it can be done, and in his 
quiet way, which never stops or looks 
back, no man can do it more surely, 


The Right Man 

For the first time, everything that 
relates to health is being placed under 
one public Ministry, with one man at its 
head, and he the right man. 

Take the children, whose health is one 
of the greatest national responsibilities, ; 
for they are the men and women of the x 
future, the citizens who will be Great : 
Britain. Their health in the past has 
been cared for to some extent by the 
3oard of Education; but the Board 
has had that duty for less than ‘twenty 
years, and in many places has allowed 
it to pass into the hands of ¢om- 
mittees which have done next to 
nothing. Now the Ministry of Health 
will know what to do and will do it. 

Or take the homes of Great Britain, 
where the race is reared, To no people 
on earth does the word home mean so 
much, yet millions of the houses in ~ 
which our people live are crowded and 
unhealthy, and the Local Government 
Board, under which housing has been 
placed, -has altogether failed to provide 
aremedy. Now,the question of healthy 
dwellings for alt in town and country 
will be treated as a matter of health. 


Some of Its Problems 
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firemen can mount in it to direct rescue | by health, \ 
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THE KINEMA 


WHO WON THE WAR ?|NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


Savage Chieftain Making How the Flowers and the 


Trouble 
WHO HAS A BAB 


By Our Kinematograph Correspondent 


According to a newspaper cable the 
“Big Numbers” tribe and their chief, 
Nagapate, who is now being seen in the 
famous “ Cannibal ” film, have again been 
on the warpath. They are reported to 
have captured several white men, two 
of whom are said to have been killed. 


An Australian warship has been des-. 


patched to punish these bloodthirsty 
blackguards. We give a photograph 
of Nagapate on our front page. 

Meanwhile, Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Johnson are already on their way back 
to the South Pacific Islands. This 
time they are taking with their kinema 
cameras a number of microscopic 
lenses, with which they intend to photo- 
eraph the insects, birds, and flowers of 
the island. They also propose to pay a 
second visit to Nagapate, if he is still 
.at large, and to show him his shadow- 
self in the films. 

UNIVERSITY FILMS 

The University of Wisconsin, U.S.A., 
not only buys and hires hundreds of 
films and thousands of slides, but also 
produces films of its own, 

FILM WAITING FOR A KANGAROO 

Does anybody know a little baby 
kangaroo that would like to act for 
the pictures? The production of an 
English kinema play has been brought 
toa stop for want of one. The producer 
lias advertised all over the country 
without success, but, although he has 
been offered hundreds of kittens, puppies 
and other small animals, he refuses to 
use a substitute. 

KINEMA FILMS FROM THE AIR 

A new film company has been formed 
to show us what the world looks like 
from the skies. An acroplane, this firm 
declares, is a splendid place from which 
to take kinema pictures of important 
public events. 

The company, which has its head- 
quarters at the London Aerodrome, 
will also provide film producers with 
facilities for the introduction of avia- 
tion scenes in their plays. Thrilling 
‘crashes "’ and other aerial accidents 
will be arranged to order by experts. 


New Films Coming on 


The Editor urges his readers not to patronise 


Microscope Helped 


Y KANGAROO ? SHERLOCK HOLMES, BOTANIST 


The clever Sherlock Holmes was said 
to be able to guess where his visitors had 
come from by examining the mud on 
their boots, which told him the kind of 
roads—clayey, sandy, or gravelly—on 
which they had been walking. 

But, fact being quite as strange as 
fiction, this method of discovering 
where a man had been was much im- 
proved upon during the war, if we may 
believe a story from one of the American 
scientific papers. A man who was 
suspected of being a spy was arrested in 
a certain camp, and accounted for 


himself by saying that he had come 


A diatom photographed under the microscope. 
It is actually the size of a pin-point 


from another part of the line with a 
message, the ordinary means of com- 
munication having broken down. 

He was not believed, but to make 
sure the Staff botanist was sent for, 
and he took samples from the mud on 
the man’s boots, and even from the 
dirt which was plentiful on his fingers. 
All these were examined in the micro- 
scope, and from them certain moulds 
and diatoms were identified. These 
were then seen to be a kind of ground 
vegetation which did not belong to the 
district where the man said he had 
come from. Then they sent for the 
botanical maps on which were marked 
out the kind of ground vegetation, 
botanically named the diatomaceous 
flora, belonging to various regions. They 
found positively from these charts that 
this man must have come from a region 
in the enemy’s lines, 

In the end he was proved a spy and 


picture palaces where vulgar plays are exhibited | suffered a spy’s fate, and this was only 


LITTLE WOMEN 

Every boy and girl who has read 
Louisa M. Alcott’s ever-popular book 
“Little Women ’’ will be interested to 
see Meg, Amy, Beth, and Jo brought 
vividly to life in the Famous-Lasky film 
version of the story. You could not 
find a more delightful family with 
which to spend an hour; and everyone 
who has made the acquaintance of 
these four happy, plucky, good-natured 
sisters in the novel will want to visit 
them in their pretty American home 
with the help of this picture. 


THE ORPHANS , 


Although she is perpetually in trouble 
with gruff old Moxley, the master of 
{lmwood Orphanage, little Corinne is 
the darling of all the other orphans. 
Moxley is deservedly unpopular, and 
when Corinne stealthily clips his beard 
to make a wig for her disreputable but 
adored doll, she is hailed with delight 
as a heroine. One day Corinne’s great 
iriend, Maggie, is adopted by some 
wealthy people who have no baby of 
their own. Corinne’s small heart is 
neatly broken by the separation, while 
Maggie grieves until she is quite ill. 
‘The two children are made happy again, 
however, by Maggie’s kind foster- 
parents agreeing to take them both. 
“ Corinne, Come Here” is the title of 
ihe pretty Pathé picture in which this 
story is told. L. Y. 


one of many ways in which botany 
helped to win the war. > de S: Gy 


A MOTOR-CAR FROM A RUBBISH HEAP 

We are promised a motor-car built 
from a rubbish heap and sold for £50. 

There will be hardly any wood in it ; 
it will be made almost entirely of a sort 
of concrete—light, but strong and en- 
during—produced from waste material, 
such as slag, clinkers, sawdust, and so 
on, covered with a metal solution. 

It is owing to the abundance of waste 
matcrials of this kind—a product of the 
war—and also to new methods of con- 
struction, by which the parts of one car 
will be sent out each in one piece, that 
it is hoped to sell the car so cheaply. 


AWKWARD FOR THE BOY 

A vigorous old gentleman writes urging 
on the campaign against rats, and tell- 
ing of a feat in which he shared. 

The scene of the hunt was a brick- 
built barn, where the fodder was re- 
moved a forkful at a time, so that the 
tats stayed undisturbed until they were 
quite exposed. Then in a quarter of an 
hour the party killed 200 of the rats. 
The hunters were exhausted by their 
efforts, and rested silent and breathless 
until suddenly a farm lad cried, ‘‘ There’sa 
rat upmy breeches! There’s arat up my 
breeches!’’ ‘‘ Allright,” said the keeper 
quietly, “ let I put a ferret up after it 1” 


Gathered by 


republic. 
There are 200,000 fewer 

British building trade than before the war. 
The price of an egg under the Bol- 

sheviks in Moscow is now 16 shillings. 


se 


men in the 


As a train was passing through 
Colchester a small boy fell out, but was 
not much hurt. 


Mr. Selfridge has been flying to 
business, and he kept appointments on 
the same day in England, Ireland, and 
Wales. 


A banker mentions that he has lately 
known {100 to be paid by one person 
for cut flowers in one week. 


Belgian manufacturers claim that the 
war damage by Germans to Belgian in- 
dustries amounted to 341 million pounds. 

British Guiana produces 100,000 tons 
of sugar a year, but could produce 
2,000,000 tons if it had more labour 
and machinery. A deputation is ask- 
ing the British Government for help. 


Poor Baby 
A child of three was put in a train 
labelled, ‘‘ To Rugby Station, to be 
called for;” but it was not called for, 
and had to be kept in the workhouse. 


Paying a Bill ‘ 
The roundabout way of dog Govern- 
ment business is illustrated by the paying 
of a bill for 7s. 11d. Seven notices had 
to be written about it, signed by seven 
people, and the bill travelled round a 
Government office for six months before 
it was settled. 
Why They Were Called Tanks 
There have been many stories of why 
the tanks were called tanks. It was | 
said that this kind of vehicle was first 
invented by a man named Tank, and 
many other roundabout explanations 
were offered. But the true reason has | 
now been stated by an unquestionable 
authority, who declared that the name 
grew up when the tanks were first made 
because it was thought they were being 
manufactured to carry water for our 
troops in Egypt. 


THE BLOT OF INK ON YOUR BOOK 


Why does the blot of ink dry up if 
you leave your book open ? My Maga- 
zine this month explains it. Ink is 
made up of tiny drops of water with 
black matter between, and on the paper 
the drops increase like soap bubbles 
and rise in the air as vapour till all have 
gone, and only the dark stains are left. 


THE NERVOUS V.C. 


We like Lieutenant Johnson, the first 
Newcastle man to win the V.C. The 
local infirmary where he used to be on 
the staff has been very kind to him, 


and he seems to have been quite nervous 
in acknowledging it all. He would 
rather run through a barrage of shells, 
he said, than run again through such a 
barrage of kindness. 


LITTLE JOHN AND HIS PARACHUTE 


There is no end to the good things in 
the new number of My Magazine. 

One of them is a story of a little boy 
of five who reached Over the parapet of 


a ruined abbey in Dorset, and fell sixty 
‘feet to the ground. 


The terrified nurse 
flew down the steps to pick up his bat- 
tered body, but little John was picking 
daisies on the lawn. He had floated 
with his nankeen petticoat like a para- 
chute, and he lived to be High Sheriff 
of Dorset. 


Here beginneth the second story. He 
gave ‘a library of books as a thank- 
offering for his escape, and one day the 
vicar took them home and his servants 
tore out their pages and used them for 
curl-papers. 


DO BIRDS SYMPATHISE> 
The Magpie and the Rook 


Following our examples of animal 
intelligence and sympathy; a corre- 
spondent sends us what he calls “a 
story of real disinterested friendship 
and grief on the part of a magpie.” 


Two rooks were seen hoppin 

the lowest branches of a lege fais 
in Streatham, in the top of which were 
several nests. Their cawing and motions 
were evident signs of distress. A search 
below the tree showed that a young rook 
had fallen from a nest above, and was 
lying on the ground crippled. 


The old birds did not seem to know 
what to do, but their noise brought a 
magpie on the scene, and every day 
from the middle of May till the end of 
last July the magpie watched over and 
fed the disabled fledgling. 


When the young bird had improved 
sufficiently to scramble among the 
bushes, a cat tried one day to climb up 
after it; but the magpie, which hap- 
pened to be near, attacked the cat 
fiercely, and drove it away by flapping 
it with its wings and viciously stabbing 
at it with its beak. : 

Some days later the young rook was 
found dead,.and while a hole was beike 
dug in which to bury it the magpie ap- 
peared, dashed about the garden in a 
most excited way, circled about the head 
of the gravedigger, and even touched 
him with its wings. When the burial 
was completed the bird flew away, and 
has not been seen since. ' 


The whole incident, described by 
our correspondent with careful accuracy 
from personal observation, seems 
surprisingly like a case of genuine 
sympathy with a bird of another breed. 


July 15—-My Magazine is out today 


This is a time-table of the day when My 
Magazine, Mother of the C.N., comes home. 


9am. Grandpa finds it on the breakfast- . 


table and skims it over for two houts. 

11. Auntie opens it and keeps it till lunch. 

2p.m. Grandma finds it, and simply cannot 
fall asleep. 

3. “ Admirable for the kiddies,” says uncle, 
and peeps at it for two hours. 

5. Mother looks through it and lets the tea 
get cold. 

6. as picks it up, and is happy, when— 
ather comes home. * Ah! My Maga- 
zine! Kitty and Tommy, on with 
your lessons!” He reads till eight. 


8. Tommy and Kitty: “‘ Daddy, do you know 


that is our magazine ? 
Daddy: “Too late now, children. It 
would keep you awake all night.” 
_ Tommy and Kitty get up early next mor- 
ing, quietly abstract it from under daddy's 
pillow, and are perfectly happy at last. 
My Magazine lies on the bookstal! side 
by side with this paper. 


A halfpenny stamp will take this 


paper to any child in the world — 


| 


Peay 3, 
Pam 
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THE BIRD THAT Oranges and Lemons: The Children’s Rhyme| Notes to My Nieces 


The Bells of St. Clement's, familiar to English ehildren for so long fh this old 
rhyme, are being re-hung, and £800 is wanted to set them ringing 


Help for the repair of the bells should be sent to the Rector of Se. Clement Danes, London, W.C. 


CATCHES 10,000 MICE 


A Friend of. the Farmer 
KESTREL’S MARVELLOUS EYE 


By Our Country Correspondent 


The young kestrels are now fledged, 
and in their warm, brown plumage 
they resemble their mother, though later 
the males will put on a bright chestnut 
coat, adorned with a handsome, black- 
barred tail. 

The kestrel is the most common of all 
our British birds of prey, and, with the 
single exception of the brown owl, is 
probably the most useful—though the 
ignorant gamekeeper is always on the 
look-out to kill anything in the nature of 
a hawk. He makes no distinction, and 
overlooks the fact that the kestrel’s 
diet is almost exclusively mice and voles, 
though it varies this with other injurious 
creatures, such as caterpillars. It is 
said that a single kestrel, during its stay 
in this country, will destroy as many as 
ten thousand mice, so that the farmer 
has no better friend. 


A Winged Hunter 
Watch a kestrel on the look-out for 
rey; it is a sight worth seeing. It 
Rovers in the air several hundred feet 
above the ground, watching with its 
keen eye for any movement among the 
vegetation. If a mouse but stirs, the 
kestrel swoops down, and with a stroke 
of its talons kills the animal. Men of 
science are amazed at the wonder of the 
kestrel’s eye, for not only is its vision 
acute almost beyond belief, but, as it 
swoops down, the eye changes its focus 
monientarily with perfect accuracy, so 
that it never loses sight of its quarry. 
The wren’s second brood is fledged, but 
the recd-bunting is only now laying its 
second clutch of eggs. The concert of 
the countryside is decidedly abating 
as summer advances, and aniong those 
birds whose sony is now ceasing are the 
blackbird and whitethroat and the song 
thrush, whose family duties are nearing 
completion. : 
The Nest in the Grass 
The levercts, or young hares, have 
left their parents and are looking after 
themselves ; but it is sad every now and 
again, when on a couutry walk at this 


STAR PHOTOGRAPHS 
Photographs of stars taken at ob- 
servatories are usually taken three times 
over; between each exposure the pho- 
tographic plate is slightly shifted, so 
that the three images of each star form 
a triangle. This is done in order not 
to confound a small star with a tiny 
spot on the plate itself. 

In spite of the great care taken by 
plate-makers in making photographic 
plates for astronomical work, slight 
flaws, nevertheless, make their appear- 
ance, so that the triple exposure through 
the telescope has to be given; but the 
flaw only shows once, and cannot thus 
be mistaken for a star, which is recorded 


three times. 


A CITY MADE IN TWO YEARS 
The Sogue fjord, in Norway, with its 
hundred miles of lake, provides enor- 
mous water power. A little village 
was there two years ago; today it has 
grown into a huge city. 
Norwegian engineers used the Hoyang 
waterfalls for driving machinery; and 
their power was so vast that very big 
factories were built, and with thesc 
factories well-built and healthy dwell- 
ings made their appearance. Electric 
light was made available for the 
humblest inhabitant; shops, stores, 
engineering works, and big offices came. 
till more factories are being built; 
and when they are completed this Nor- 
wegian town will yield more aluminium 
than is made anywhcre clse in Europe. 


Sole ee 


time of year, to come across a dead 
leveret lying where the murderous stoat 
caught it and did its fell work. The 
hares and rabbits have no bitterer enemy 
than the stoat. 

Look out for a field-vole’s nest con- 
cealed among the grass. If you find 
one with from four to six young in it you 
will have seen a pretty sight. The 
creatures, which are also known as short- 
tailed field-mice, are very mischievous, 
feeding upon the ripe grain even more 
ravenously than the  harvest-mice. 
They also burrow into the ground and 
steal the seed, so that the farmer has 
every reason to let the kestrel live to 
keep down this plague. 

The Caterpillar’s Trick 

Insects are becoming far more mani- 
fest on account of their numbers. The 
drinker moth, dark arches, barred lackey, 
and V-moths are all to be seen ; and the 
country is certainly the more attractive 
for the fiving of the dark-green fritillary, 
large heath, and chalkbill blue butter- 
flies, which you should watch for. The 
caterpiflar of the poplar grey moth may 
be seem curled up on a poplar leaf— 
probably in order to look as little like a 
caterpillar as possible, and so deceive 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Sow brown cos and other lettuce for 
autumn and early winter use. Sow the 
main winter crop of turnips, and hoe 
and thin sufficiently advanced crops. 
Sow parsley for winter and spring use, 
and finish the planting out of celery for 
winter supply. 

Layer strawberry runners for new 
plantations, and cut off all runners not 
required for layering. Cuttings of double 
wallflowers, pinks, and others should be 


inserted now. Lift anemones, narcissus, 

foliage dies down. 

NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 
likeaclock. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 

y) come and ever they go, while 
If nations rise and fall. 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, July 13. 


and other roots and bulbs as their 
The universe moves to order 

1M at London Bridge, ever thev 

Here is next week’s time-table 

Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


its enemies. . 
Gooscherries are ripe, and wild flowers | sunrise. ree pel ese c nday 
more abundant and varied than ever. | Sunset . O41p.m. 940p.m. 9.7 p.m. 
The fresh ones include centaury, travel-| Moonrise .. 9.2p.m. 9.54 p.m. 11. 2p.m. 
Moonset .. 6.26am. 852am. 12.89 p.m. 


ler’s joy, white poppy, hedge parsley, 
spear thistle, eyebright, hemp nettle, 
small teasel, bur-reed, water parsnip, 
and marsh woundwort. Cc. R. 


DURING YOUR HOLIDAYS 
For eight penny stamps the pub- 
lisher of the Children’s Newspaper, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
E.c. 4 will post this paper to 
you at any address for one month 


High Tide.. 3.8p.m. 4.19p.m. 6.8 p.m. 
Moonset : Black figures indicate next day. 


= OOD 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 


Other Worlds. Venus and Satuim are high 
up in the West. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


lunettes La bouilloire 


Le piano Le lapin 

La cloche sonne gaiment. 
Il me faut des lunettes. 
Il n’y a pas d’eau dans la bouilloire. 
La fillette joue bien du piano. 

Le lapin a de lIongues oreilles. 
Les ceufs coitent cher en hiver. 


LE SPECTATEUR 

Lorsque le choléra sévissait & Paris, 
au siécle dernier, un seul spectateur se 
présenta & un des grands théatres. 

Il refusa de reprendre son argent, 
et voulut absolument que l’on jouat 
pour Jui. 

Matheureusemenf€ pour lui, il siffla. 
La Directeur profita de ce faux pas pour 
le faire mettre a la porte, sous le prétexte 
qu'il troublait la représentation, 


WOOD AND MUSIC 
So great is the shortage of wood 
sufficiently well seasoned for making 
pianos that some firms are actually 
giving up pap ndietny Manne The 
toné of a piano d ‘gcly on the 


ity and age of the wood ‘wsed, 
dat aay to lene caee belets 2 


Les ceufs 


' .Jabout cooking 


supply of suitable wood will be availabic. ! 


BY AN AUNT 


3. The Want-to-Be-Engaged 
Girl 

- Of course, Eunice dear, you are much 
too young to thmk about getting 
engaged, but Dad does tease you some- 
times about learning to be uscful 
because of Someone and Someday, and, 
after all, you are nearly sixteen. 

The girls who have married at ninc- 
teen and even eighteen have set you 
thinking of the Fairy Prince who will 
one day kneel at your feet—only he 
won't kneel, because he would look so 
silly in modern clothes. You are only 
a Aapper, but you are the girl who will 
some day be a wife, like Mum. You 
are such a child, yet even you arc more 
than half a woman, one of those half- 
opened bud-girls that make me think 
of a gay Spring moming and almond- 
blossom and daffadowndillies. 


Lots of Things to Learn 


Now is your time. You are a young 

apprentice to Life. You are learning 
how to fit yourself for a great position, 
that of wife and mother. You have 
lots of things 1o learn, so you must 
try to find a little time for them in the 
midst of your play and your finishing 
lessons—which are really ‘‘ beginning ” 
lessons, 
You want to know all sorts of things. 
You must know something practical 
in case ‘ something 
happens,” and you have to do the 
cooking yourself. You want to know 
how to keep accounts, and how to clean 
a house, and how to shop, and some- 
times how to make elevenpence into a 
shilling, which is what I call the ‘‘ higher 
mathematics.” 

Then you also want to learn to be 
charming, and this is nearly as important 
as cooking. You know what tact is; 
you have often seen Mum using tact 
with Dad, especially when the dis- 
cussion was about you or your sisters. 
Now, to sum it all up, you want to 
learn how to be useful and tidy and 
econonical—without being mean—and 
clever at shopping and renovating—in 
fact, you want to be a sort of Enquire 
Within About Everything. 


“Watch Mum!” 


That is the Martha side of you. 
You remember the story of Martha and 
Mary, don’t you? Well, you must be 
a_ wise combination of the houscwifely 
Martha and the delightful Mary, and 
then you’ll be a perfect Eunice. 

What will your reward be? Oh, 
well, you need not ask that when 
you see what Dad thinks of your Mum. 
He thinks there’s no one like her. 
ancy anyone thinking that of you! 
To be the pivot on which somebody's 
world turns, that’s a worth-while idea, 
isn’t it ? 

Keep that ideal in your mind, little 
just-about-to-leave-school Eunice, arid 
watch Mun. Aunt Rosalie 


LIVING IN A WHIRLPOOL 


How the Air Moves About Us 


We live in a little whirlpool of air. It 
has been proved that in warm weather 
our bodies make the air around us move 
away at the speed of about one-tenth of a 
mile an hour ; and Professor MacGregor- 
Morris has invented an instrament for 
measuring these slight movements of air. 

The instrument consists of a erid of 
sensitive wires attached to an clectric 


battery, with a pointer and an indicator. 
It is all so light that it cam be carried 
on a bicycle, and so delicgte that it can 


-measure the movement-ef Kot afr rising 
from a warm hand. 
The spparaee will 


mines 


adr is: ine 


The Children’s Newspaper | 


What Has Happened 


A brief synopsis of what has hap- 
pened willappear in next week’s issue. 


CHAPTER 41 


The Fish Lizard 


‘The sigh. caught by the vault of 

rock high in the darkness overhead, 
went whispering through the vast 
stillness of the cavern in a hideously 
uncanny fashion; and as Martin 
rvached the rock the soft echoes 
were still murmuring through un- 
seen deptiis of gloom, 
” Martin stepped out of his boat, 
tied the boat firmly to a projecting 
point of rock, and seated himself 
upon the highest point of the crag. 
whieh was something less than his 
own height above the water. 

After that first sigh dead silence 
Tad fatien again on the crowd of 
watchers who stood on the shore 
of the subterranean lake. It seemed 
tu Martin that they hardly breathed. 
Absolutely the only sound that 
broke the heavy stillness was the 
sjight crackle of the torches which 
blazed steadily, flinging a blood-red 
iixlt upon the strained faces of the 
inen and upon the ebony surface 
of the mirror-like water. 

The suspense was abominable. 
Martin knew by this time that the 
peril, whatever it was, would rise 
trom the depths beneath him, yet 
even he was not prepared for the 
horror that was to come. 

A minute dragged by—two. Each 
seemed an hour. Then Martin saw 
large bubbles rising to the surface 
of the smooth water. They shone 
iridescent in the torch glare, broke 
and vanished. 

Next. ripples broke the jet-black 
mirror, and rolled slowly away to the 
¢dge, lapping. with a hollow sound, 

wainst the surrounding rocks. 


’ Martin fixed his eyes upon the 
foint from which they started, 
wnd almost at once the surface 
broke, and out of the abyss rose a 
ead hideous beyond the wildest 
nightmare. : 

Dreadful as had been the monster 
ef the lake in Lost Island, this 
was a thousand times worse. 
Shaped somewhat like that of a 
crocodile, the head was at least 
six feet in length, but the jaws 
resembled rather the beak ‘of a 
monstrous bird than those of the 
lizard tribe, They were solid bone, 
and were set with hundreds of 
teeth sharp as lancets and about 
three inches long. - f 

Yichind the teeth and set on 
exch side of the vast scaly skull 
was a pair of eyes, each as large 
aus’ a mian’s head and_ protected 
ly a series of bony plates. These 
eves were fixed on Martin with a 
pitiless glare. It flashed across him 
that their owner considered him as 
much its own as a parrot would a 
hempseed in its tray. 

behind the head stretched a vast 
fisii-like body, with a scaled crest 
down its monstrous back. 


Tut the horror of the thing was 
its colour. It was dead white— 
white as chalk, from the tip of its 
Inn, beak-like jaws to the tail 
waving slowly under the dark 
waters. 1f Martin had had time 
to think. he would have found this 
ittural enough ; all cave creatures 
who live their lives shut away from 
tie sun are albino. 

Even if he had thought of this, 
it would not have lessened the 
torror of the sight. This much he 
dd realise---that the creature was 
u plesiosaurus, a relic of earth’s 
catly ages. strangely preserved in 
this tergetten ancient land, 


ABOY’S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISLAND 


Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


Slowly and deliberately — the 
horror swam towards the little 
pinnacle of rock. There was not the 
slightest hesitation about its move- 
ments, nor any hurry. With a thrill 
of horror Martin felt that it was 
accustomed to be fed in this dread- 
ful fashion, and he vaguely won- 
dered how many unfortunates had 
stood where he was standing, 
waiting for the inevitable end. 

His eyes were fixed on the great 
staring, expressionless orbs of the 
lizard, and for the moment he had 
forgotten the watchers and every- 
thing else. He stood ag if frozen 
to stone while his hidcous enemy 
came steadily towards him, 

The creature's beak was within 
a dezen yards. and still Martin did 
not move. Though he himself did 
not know it, he was hypnotised by 
the stony glare of the plesiosaurus's 
eves; fascinated just as a bird is 
by the snake which glides upon it. 

So he would have remained till 
the monster snatched him from his 
pinnacte. but for a mere chance. A 
torch burnt out, and fell hissing into 
the water. 


It was enough. Slight as the 
sound was, it broke the spell, and 
Martin wrenched himself into life 
again. Instinctively his hand flew 
to his bombs. Quick as light he 
pulled one out. Having no fulmi- 
nate, Martin had fitted these bombs 
with a slow fuse, a very short 
one, reckoned to burnno more than 
four or five seconds. The question 
flashed through his brain whether 
he would have time to light it 
before the brute was upon him. 

Urgent as the peril was, lis hand 
did not shake as he pulled out his 
match and lit the fuse. 


It fizzed up, with a small red 
glow, throwing out a little shower 
of hissing sparks. Martin raised the 
bomb above his head in his right 
hand, and, as he did so, the monster 
also rose. 


Its vast pale head shot up out of 

the lake with the water streaming 
oft it; its beak-like jaws opened, 
gaping a yard apart. 
- Ina flash Martin saw his chance 
and took it. With all his force he 
flung the little bomb straight in 
between those double rows of 
knife-like teeth, 


With a clang like the slamming of 
a steel door the jaws closed. For an 
instant the brute seemed tu hesitate. 
An instant only, vet to Martin it was 
an age of agony. If his home-made 
fuse: failed him his last chance of 
life was gene; there would be no 
time to prepare the second bomb, 


The head was datting forward 
again. Martin did not move. He 
knew it was useless, and at any rate 
he would show QOdan and_ his 
brutal crew that an English boy 
knew how to mect death. 


Then—then a thud. Not a loud 
explosion but something more like 
the sound made by a dynamite 
cartridge exploding under the 
stump of a tree. 


A puff of dark smoke, ‘and as it 
rose, the monster, headless, fell 
back into the lake. 


CHAPTER 42 
The Salt Track 


Down crashed that ponderous 
body, flinging the spray high as 
Martin’s head. But though the 
dreadful creature was to all intents 
and purposes dead, yet the slow 
lizard life within it caused it to 
lash the water fearfully. 

Its struggles were a fearsome 
sight. Like a whale in its death 
flurry it thrashed the water with 


its great fish-like fins and its long 
tail, The whole of the great under- 
ground lake boiled and foamed, and 
waves beat upon the shore as in a 
storm. ‘Lhe crashes and splashings 
sent echoes booming and thundering 
through all the vast cavern, They 
beat back from the rock dome 
high overhead with a deafening, 
alinost appalling clamour. 


Martin watched, fascinated, dur- 
ing the few moments that the 
dying agonics lasted. Then slowly 
the monster sank beneath the 
waves, and went glimmering down 
into the unknown depths. And 
Martin felt his knees like water 
under him, while the cave and all 
it contained swam mistily before 
his eyes. 

But the will within him = was 
strong. He knew that now, of 
all times, he must not show the 
white feather. With a tremendous 
effort he pulled himself together 
and faced Odan and his followers. 


Odan and the Norsemen were 
still on their fect; but as for the 
brown men, one and all were down 
on their = marrow-bones. Some, 
indeed, were flat on their faces on 
the rocks. 

As for Odan himself—fury, un- 
belief, but more than that —fcar 
was written large on his heavy 
countenance. Never having seen 
an explosive in his life except a 
shot from Martin's pistol, having 
no idea whatever of the properties 
of gunpowder, this was to him 
the greatest miracle of all. 

A sudden wave of triumph swept 
through Martin’s veins. He made 
up his mind that now was the time 
to act. He must not wait for the 
effect to wear off. At once he 
stepped into the boat, picked up 
the paddle, and with a couple of 
strong strokes sent the little craft 
across to the bank. 

Stepping out, he walked straight 
up to Odan, 

“JT claim your promise,” he 
said, looking the giant in the eves. 

Odan’s gigantic frame quivered 
with rage and fear combined. His 
great right hand moved towards 
his sword hilt. If Martin then 
had shown the slightest sign of 
fear, Odan would have cut him 
down, But not a muscle of the 
boy's face quivered, and he faced 
the leader as calmly as though he 
himself had a regiment behind him. 


Odan uttcred a curse under his 
tawny moustache. 

“You have won, wizard!" he 
said savagely. ‘I keep my word. 
You can go.” 

Martin merely nodded. He 
glanced scornfully at the mob of 
terrified Lemurians, then, taking a 
torch from one of the men, strolled 
ccolly off up the tunnel leading to 
fresh air and freedom. 

Calm as he looked, in reality 
Martin was far from happy. By 
this time he knew Odan's savage 
mind far too well to trust him. 
He remembered that he was five 
good miles from even such safety 
as the temple afforded, and the only 
way to cover the distance was 
afoot. . Long before he could return 
to the capital, Odan's men would 


” 


NEWSPAPER NOTES AND QUERIE 


What is a Plenipotentiary ? 
A plenipotentiary is a person 
entrusted with full power to 
transact any business, such as 
an envoy to a peace congress or 
an ambassador to a Court. The 
word is from the Latin, and 
means “‘ full power.” 

What was the Congress of 


have recovered from their panic, 
and with Odan encouraging them 
would be at lus heels. 


Once round the first curve in the 
tunnel, he quickened his pace. A 
moment later or two he caught 
sight of the circle of bright light 
which was the entrance to the 
tunnclL He almost ran, and in 
spite of his danger could bave 


-shouted with joy when he found 


himself outside the fearsome place, 
and in the full glare of the hot sun. 


He looked round. The litter 
stuod where he had feft it, and to 
his astonishment and relief the four 
brown men who had carried it were 
still with it. Boldness, Martin felt. 
was his best policy. He walked 
straight across to it. 

The faces of the bearers were a 
study. It was quite certain that 
they had never expected to sce him 
again, either alive or dead. All 
four dropped on their knees as he 
came up to them. : 

Martin smiled inwardly. 

“Vhev must take me 
ghost,” he said to himsclf. 

- “Get up!” he said curtly, and 
as they did not move he adminis- 
tered a gentle kick to the nearest. 


for a 


The man sprang instantly to 
his feet and the others followed 
his ¢xample. . Martin — stepped 


into the litter and pointed towards 
the city. 

“Get on with you!” he said 
sharply. 

Tt was his gesture, not his words, 
that the men understood. ‘They 
lifted the litter and started off. 
Martin glanced back in the direc- 
tion of the tunnel. But there 
was no sign of Odan and his crew. 

‘That's all to the good,” said 
Martin aloud. “ But £ wish I 
hadn't quite so far to go.” 

the bearers went on at a sort 
of jog trot, a rate that would 
cover about five miles av hour. 

Martin's brain was working double 
tides, Tle was perfectly certain 
that at that moment Odan was 
haranguing his men, trying to 
start them in pursuit. 

“Tf Pd only got my plane,” he 
muttered. 

He started sharply, for an idea 
had suddenly flashed into his head. 

He looked out. A long way off 
to his right he could see the upper 
part of the harbour, the calm 
water lying like a blue mirror under 
the sun blaze. He saw something 
else, and that was a road or track 
running off the one he was travelling 
mn the direction of the harbour. No 
doubt if was the one along which 
the salt was carried for shipment. 

He leaned over, and pointed out 
this track to his men. . 

“That way!” he said sharply. 

Obedient as slaves, the men turned 
down the side road and jagged 
sharply onwards. Martin glanced 
back. : a 
_ Near the cave mouth men, look- 
ing ke a swarm of ants in the 
distance, streamed across the plain. 

“{ thought as much,” he mut- 
tered. ‘* Odan’s on the job.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED 


selves, and to impose a duty on 
goods imported from other coun- 
trics. The word means ‘ Cus- 
toms Union.” The German 
Empire was a zollverein. 

What is Opportunism? Op- 
portunism means the practice of 
those whoadapt their conduct and 
policy tu circumstances instead 


Vienna ? The Congress of Vienna | of regulating them by principle. 


was an assembly of representa- 
tives of the Great Powers of 
Europe, which met at Vienna at 
the cnd of the Napoleonic Wars 
to arrange the future of Europe, 
and matters arising therefrom. 
What is a Zollverein? A 
zollverein is an arrangement 
between two or more States to 
have free trade among them- 


What is a Knot ?—Sevcral 
correspondents have pointed out 
that a knot is really a measure 
of speed and not ofdistance. The 
unit of distance at sea is a nauti- 
cal mile ; the knot tells how many 
of these miles are travelled in an 
hour. Thus we say a ship goes 25 
knots, not 25 knots an hour. 
Knots means “‘ miles an hour.” 
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Five-Minute Story 


OLD OWLIE 


Old Owlie lives on the out. 
skirts of a village in a house of 
his own building~if such a 
tattered shelter can be dignified 
by the name of house. It looks 
more as if the contents of a dust. 
bin had been dumped down on the 
hillside, being merely a bewilder. 
ing mass of rags and rubbish 
he picks up on his wanderings, 

The people at the cottages 
near by are very kind to Owlic: 
they let him fill his’ dirty little 
kettle at their pumps and some- 
times boil it for him over their 
stoves. Or Owlie will thrust his 
shaggy head in at a back door 
with the husky request : 

“Have you got a drop of oil, 
Mrs. Brown, you can spare to 
fry a sausage?” And having 
secured the oil, he goes next 
door to inquire : 

“*Scuse me, Mrs. Jordan, but 
have you got such a thing as a 
sausage T can fry with this drop 
of oil?” 

Poor Owlie! He has never 
had anyone to teach him right 
from wrong. He pulls up cab- 
bages from Mrs. Jordan’s garden 
in the night and sells them to 
Mrs. Brown in the morning; 
occasionally he pulls up Mr. 
Brown’s own cabbages and sells 
them to herself. For a copper 
or two he will chop firewood, 
mend masts, skin rabbits, or 
mind babies. But his main 
business lies in Bottom Wood. 

For, sad to tell, Owlie is by 
profession a poacher. He makes 
regular excursions to the wood, 
coming back with his pockets 
bulging suspiciously, and hs 
black lurcher  slinking at his 
heels: ‘ Mate” is as dishonest 
as his master, and quite as wily ; 
he gets many a stolen meal for 
Owlie’s larder. 

They often walk through the 
town together, glancing askance 
at the butchers’ shops, thei 
Owlie will suddenly dodge up 
an entry and murmur to the dog : 
Say, Mate, that was a nice 
leg o’ mutton we saw just now, 
wasn’t it?” 


The dog promptly trots off,” 


returning in a few minutes with 
the joint in his mouth, and Owlic 
carefully hides it, and slips up 
back streets home to his dilap!- 
dated dwelling. 


One snowy night the old 
poacher was striding across the 
hills when his foot caught in 4 
rabbit-hole and he went spraw!- 
ing on the ground. His leg was 
fractured, and he could only lic 
on his back and groan, with the 
snow drifting over him and the 
cold penetrating his clothes. 

“My number's up this time, 
Mate,” he mumbled. 

In the morning some work- 
men found him. Mate 
scratched a wall of snow around 
him, protecting him from the 
wind, and was curled up on his 
chest, tenderly licking his face. 

They thought he was dead, but 
the warmth of the dog's body 
had kept a flicker of life in him. 
and kind Mrs. Jordan took him 
in and nursed him better. 

The old vagabond and his 
faithful dog still haunt the coua- 
tryside, for, as Owlie says: 

“ T may be an old ‘un, but I'm 
tougher than many that’s 
a good deal younger ! 


| 
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DI Merryman 


Friend: ‘Do you think your 
poems will live after you are dead? ”’ 
Poet : ‘' Can’t say. I] wish they’d 
Iet me Jive while I'm alive.’ 
ia) a a 
There was a young man of Aber- 
deen 
Who on falling was awfully keen ; 
He lived near a well 
Down which he once fell, 
Since when he has never been seen. 
: fa} a a] 


The Zoo That Never Was 


The Boy to the Schoolmaster 


“You have quizzed me often, and 
puzzled me long, 
You have asked mc to cipher and 
spell ; . 
ave called me.a dolt if I 
answered wrong, 
Or a dunce if I failed to tell 
Just when to say lie and when to 
say lay, 
Or what nine sevens may make, 
Or the longitude of Kamschatka 


You 


Bay, 
Or the I-forget-what’s-its-name 
lake, 
So I think it’s about my turn, I do, 
To ask a question or so of you.” 


The schoolmaster grim he opened his 
eyes, 
But he said not a word for sheer 
Surprise. 


“Can you tell what phen-dubs 
means? I can. : 
Can you say all off by heart 
The oncry, twoery, hickory ann ? 
Or tell commons and alleys apart? 
Can you spin a top, I would like to 
ow, 
Till it hums like a bumble bee ? 
Can you make a kite yoursclf that 
will. go 
Most as high as the eye can see ? 
Till it sails and soars, like a hawk 
on the wing, 
And the little birds come and light 
on the string ?” 


The schoolmaster looked, oh! very 
demure, ‘ 

But his mouth was twitching, I'm 
almost sure. 


Poor Tweezle! sitting by the cliff; 

It is a dismal chappie. 

The cliffs are black—I wonder if 

That’s why it’s so unhappy ? 

Oo . 8 a 
Things Nobody Has Ever Seen 

The aunt of two bright readers 
writes : 

My smal! nieces, aged 11 and 8, 
take the Children’s Newspaper 
and love it, though Hope, the elder 
one, explained that Daphne, “ of 
course does not read every bit of 
it as I do.” Reading the para- 
graph ‘‘ How Wiilie won a Six- 

ce’ for naming things that 
could: not be seen, we suggested 
that we might think of some our- 
selves, and in five minutes we had 


“ Can you tell where the nest of the 
bullfinch swings, 

Or the colour its eggs may be ? 

Do you know the time when the 
squirrel brings ~ 

Its young from their nest in the 


these twelve, which Hope wrote tree ? 

down. But it was little Daphne | Can you tell when the chestnuts arc 

who thought of most of them, and ready to drop, 

the best of them, too. : . Or where the best hazel nuts 

Tow ? 

A shoe on the leg of a table. Can Gon climb a high tree to the 
A vein in the leaf of a book. very tip-top, 
A finger on a hand of cards. And_ gaze, without trembling, 
A petal on the rose of a watering below? . 

can. Can you swim and dive, can you 
A key from the trunk of a tree. jump and run, 
Feathers on the bonnet of a car. | Or do anything else we boys call 
Tiles on the roof of your mouth. fun?” 
People on the bridge of your 

nose. The master’s voice trembled, as he 
A lock on the lids of your cyes. replied, 


‘You are vight, my lad; I'm the 
dunce,” he sighed. 
E. J.<WHEELER 
ic} a io} 
A New Match Puzzle 


Take six matches and make a 


A fringe on the sash of a window. 
The teeth of a cock’s comb. 
The feathers of a tail coat. 


How many can you think of in 
five minutes ? 


a a a triangle as shown, using two matches 
PICTURES THAT ANSWER for each side. 
QUES Now take three 
TIONS other, matches 
How is Water Picked Up by an | and make a figure 
press ; containing ar 
P a baila — equal triangles 
| | without in any 


way breaking 
the triangle you have already 
made. Solution next week 

a o io} 

Poser 

If Huntsman Jones took a gate, 
do you think Farmer Brown would 
take offence ? 

3) id Oo 
“Don't be selfish, Jack; let 
Baby play with your marbles as 
well,” said Mother. ‘ He won't 
want to keep them.” 

“But he does, Mummie; Ece- 
cause he’s swallowed two already.” 

go io) co 

Is Your Name Heath ? - 

A forefather of yours, no doubt, 
lived upon a heath, and was spoken 
of as John or Thomas of the heath. 
Gradually he or his descendants 
came to be known as John or 
Thomas or Henry Heath, and so 


to a water-trough between the rails 


12] Oo a 


A Punctuation Rhyme 
This is a comma; here I stay 
While counting one upon my way. 
; A semi-colon next I view; 
Here I must stop and count one, 
two. 


: A colon next I plainly see, 
And stop to count just one, two, 


oe _| the name came down to you. In 
A period now, which means still | some cases Heath may be a cor- 
more ; ruption of Hythe, meaning a quay 


I stop to count one, two, three, four. | or harbour. 


T. he Children’s Newspaper 


| Fock Takes the Baby Home 


| When Jacko started off to take the Baby home it was late in 


» + The Heart's Mirth Makes a Cheerful Face » » 


the afternoon. He got home at tea-time. 

“You bad boy!’’ exclaimed his mother, as she caught sight of 
him ; “what have you done with your little brother ?’’ 

“I’m here,” cried the Baby ; and before he could say any more, 
his mother picked him up and smothered him with kisses. 

Jacko took advantage of the opportunity to slip out of the 
house before he got what he deserved. On his way back the 
young rascal met some boys playing rounders in the park, and of 
course he must stop to play too. He played for quite a long time, 
and when he ran off to the school he lost his way. 

He found it at last, and as he scampered up the steps a clock 
struck ten. 

“Horrors! It is late!” exclaimed Jacko. 
wigging ! They'll all be in bed !”’ 

There was a window open in the balcony over the poreh, 
and a most obliging water-pipe running up the house beside it. 
Jacko was up that pipe in no time, on to the balcony, and in the 
room, Suddenly he stopped. 

: There was a loud snore! It was a bedroom—the 

By the light of the moon he could see his funny nightcap. 

“Coo!” whispered Jacko. ‘“ S’pose I wake him!" 


“Shan’t I get a 


master’s ! 


The snoring stopped, and a voice asked: ‘‘ Who's there ? % 
§ I 


Jacko began to laugh. Unfortunately he let go of the post, 
slipped, and slid—along the curtain, over the edge, and fell with 
a plop on the bed ! 

Jacko was so surprised that he left off Iaughing—he was every 
bit as surprised as the master himself. 

“Help! help! 
man, in a fright. 


“No, you're not,’ cried Jacko, kicking himself ‘free ; “310s 


-}| only me.” 
“ You again!” cried the Master; “‘ you wicked young imp | 


Go up do bed this instant. 1'/) talk to you in the morning 1” 


Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 


Peter and John lived at the house just across the way; 


Augustus and young Marmaduke were passing there one day. 


“ Let’s put them ina butt,’’saidGus. Said Marmaduke, ‘“‘ We will, 

And in the barrel we will roll these lads down Bishop's Hill.” 

But John was smart, and Peter 
too, so when they crawled inside 

They crept right through. “* Be- 
hind these trees,’’ young Peter 
said, “ we'll hide.” 

“ They’re both inside,”’ Augustus 
said; ‘“‘now roll the barrel down; 
Those boys will be a pretty sight | 

by the time they reach the 
town.” 
Two nails were sticking in the 
butt ; now o’er and o’er they go. 
The clothes of Marmaduke are 
caught, and soare Gussie’s too. 
The boysare rolled round with the 
Lutt, and underneath as well, + 
And over once, and o’er again, ah, sad it is to tell! 
You'd find them rolled as flat as flat if you were there to sec. 
| And John and Peter now are safe, I think you will agree 


_ Jacko darted behind the bed—it was a huge thing, the old- 
fashioned kind, with four posts and a great curtain over the top. 
‘What a lovely place to hide!” he thought. 
In a twinkling he climbed up to the top, and hung on to one 


of the posts. 
“Who's there ?” cried the voice again. 


I’m being murdered!” shrieked the poor 


; | went to 


Ms Da eee 


The Lighthouse Girl 


On the night of September 6, 
1838, the steamer Forfarshire was 
sailing from Hull to Dundee, and 
was passing the Farne Islands, 
when it struck upon one of the 
terrible crags that make naviga- 
tion in those waters so dangerous. 

In a short time it broke com- 
pletely in two, and most of 
the 63 persons on board, in- 
cluding the captain, were swept 
| away and drowned. ‘The fore- 
part of the ship remained fast on 
the rock, and at daybreak next 
morning the lighthouse- keeper on 
the Longstone Rock discovered 
by means of a glass that nine 
persons were still living, and cling- 
ing to the crag and the remains 
of the ill-fated vesscl. 

Their position seemed hope- 
less, for the returning tide must 
wash them into’ the raging 
sea ; and the lighthouse-keeper, 
though a brave man, could 
only bemoan their fate. He came 
to the conclusion that nothing 
could save them. Not so his 
daughter, a young woman of 23, 
who lived with her parents in the 
lighthouse. 

“We must not let them 
perish,’’ she said to her father ; 
““T will row with you, and God 
will help us.” 

At last her father agreed, and 
after some difficulty they 
launched the boat. Never before 
| had this delicate girl manned the 
boat, and the boisterous sea made’ 
the task one from which even 
| Strong men might have shrunk. 
| But sympathy gave her unnatural 
strength; and after a_ terrific 
| battle with the waves the wreck 
was reached and some of the 
| survivors brought off. Then 
once more the boat set out, this 
time with the assistance of two 
of the survivors, and the rest 
of the party was saved. 

The gallantry of the girl soon 
became known throughout the 
country and beyond. She re- 
ceived the gold medal of the 
| Humane Society, the Govern- 

ment gave her £50, and £750 was 
subscribed and invested for her. 

But although she lived such a 
| healthy hfe surrounded by the 
| sea, she developed consumption, 
| The doctors recommended that, 
}she should leave the Farne 
| Islands and go to Bamborough, 
{on the Northumberland Coast, 
| where she was bora: but this 
| led to no improvement, andshe 
Alnwick for further 
advice, where a duchess visited 
her and attended to her 
wants. Nothing 
availed, and, 
returning to 
| Bamborough, 
the brave girl 
died at the 
early age of 26, 
mourned by the 
whole civilised 
world, to whona 
her story had 
become an in- 
spiration and anincentive. Here 
is. her portrait. Who was she ? 
The Empire Man Last Week was Sir Francis Drake 
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A LITTLE CROWD OF HEROES. BABY ON THE ROOF. LAND AND SEA SC¢ 


Enoyclopredia, the grea 
Re apee 5 15th of each month, and the 


The Sea Scouts—boys in training at Hendon 
Dr. Addison, New Minister 


A child winner of the War Cross 
Roger Bavoux—See page 7 


A dance in the garden of St. James’s Palace at a party in ald of the National Fuhd for Nurses Poway Women" film—John 
rook an eg. Seepages 
TAB 


A boy-scout pyramid at a garden party for 
the Homes for Boys at Farningham, Kent 


ae 


A crowd of victors—Oxford people delight to meet in their streets Marshal Joffre, General 
eatty, Admiral Wemyss, and Sir Henry Wilson Poo nk ar Raat eau hel a me hingaenen 


Pershing, Sir Douglas Haig, Admiral 
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HOW THE FLAG SAVED EUROPE 


FIRE BALL FALLS 


QUEER CARDIFF VISITOR 


What is a Thunderbolt ? 


HIGH EXPLOSIVES FROM 
THE HEAVENS 


Cardiff has had a strange and terrible 
What we call a thunderbolt 
| upon it during a storm, tore 
up the soil of allotments, smashed 
windows, ripped the plaster from walls, 
and conducted itself as a terrifying high 
explosive, resembling in its effects, as a 
soldier said, the bursting of a great shell. 

It is‘common enough to speak of 


visitor. 


descendex 


thunderbolts, though men of science 
describe them as ball lightning, but 
neither scientist nor layman knows what 
the phenomenon really is. It emerges 
picks clouds, the home of thunder and 
Eghtni a fearful object, varying from 


a few inches to a yard in diameter, not 


solid as a “bolt”’ is, but gaseous, 
Choc and amazingly destructive. 
W hen the Fireball Touches 
It travels not with the speed of 
Lghtning, but slowly and“deliberately. 
Though quite harmless if unopposed in 
its path, contact brings out its 
inexplicable fury, as contact will re- 
lease the awful force of a torpedo. 


A thunderbolt is really a slow-moving 


, producing almost incredible 


n anything it touches. It will 
wes ina field, throw down walls 
and create pits in the earth 


as big as those caused by bombs dropped 
from great heights. We cannot but 
fancy that the old writers who penned 
Satan and_ his 


lurid) descriptions of 

minions, must have witnessed _ ball- 
lightning at play, for when the ball of 
fire, after working havoc with material 
objects, suddenly disappears — with 
frightful explosions, or vanishes in } 
flame and a gust of fiery vapour, there 
we have just the signs and wonders 


related by credulous scholars of old. 


In the Streets of Paris 


There was a thunderbolt whichstrucka | 
Taris customs house yearsago. Out from 
thunder-clouds appeared a globe of 
tire, descending into the centre of the 
building. It rebounded into the air, 
fell a second time, and dug a smaller 
pit; then bounced up again, and ran a 
hundred yards along the top of a wall, 
and dashed down into the strect, 
hissed and roared on until its light and 


energy were spent. Then it suddenly 
disappeared, as if self-consumed., 

That is the sort of thing that happens 
when a combination of gases from the 
atmosphere, highly electrified, bursts 
from a cloud such as lately overhung 
Cardiff. What frightful energy must be 


The Bearers of Glad Tidings 


MEN STRONGER THAN 
GORILLAS 


Giant Who Brings Our Coal 


A clergyman, complaining that coal 
is not obtainable by the occupants of 
narrow courts in our London slums 
unless they fetch it themselves refers 


to the coalmen as “the lordly carmen. 
We may adopt the phrase, for the humble 
coalman is physically a lord. 

Huge countrymen grumble at having 


| : 
to carry ten or twelve stones weight on 


their backs, but coal carmen carry two 
hundredweight at a time from the lorry 
along the passage, up steps, down steps, 
and, bending low, shoot the coal into 
the cellar. Each sack of coal is equal to 
the weight of a sixtcen-stone man, yet 


necessary to generate this strange 
phenonemon! A battery of a thousand 
volts is necessary to cause an electric 
spark to leap across space for a hun- 
dredth-of-an-inch between two wires. 
What force is behind this ball of fire ? 


these unimpressive little giants carry 
the burden gaily on their backs, and 
steady it with one hand. 

It is a feat which complet: lipses 
the showy performances « onal 


strong men. The pow 
would sink under the burci: 
legs would double up under © 


ODD IDEA FOR THE 
FLYING AGE 


Glass Roof Over a Park 


One of our greatest experts on flying 


is Lord Montagu, and he 
idea which 


and motoring 
throwing out an 
but which he 


has been 
may seem to be fantastic, 
thinks many of us will live to see. 

He belicves that the readers of the 
Children’s Newspaper will live to see 
some of our great parks roofed in, that 


we shall see, for instance, a place like 


James’s Park or the Green Park 
covered with a gigantic roof which will 
be the central landing-stage for aero- 
planes in London 

Aeroplanes will land on the roof, 


light and sunshine will pour through the 
glass, and the wind will blow from the 
open ‘sides.into what will be like an 
open winter garden. People would be 
enjoying themselves in this roofed-in 
garden while the men from the clouds 
descended to the landing-stage above 


oir” heads: 


origin of ' paapitagini “ISS 
i is ic 


ONE GOOD DEED 
A DAY 


How Boy Scout Thompson 
Did His 
ADVENTURE DOWN A PIT SHAFT 


Boy Scout Thompson, of Jarrow, has 
had a great adventure, and has acquitted 
himself as the Chief Scout would wish 
him to do. 

Thompson was camping, 
boy scouts from Jarrow, at High Spen, 
in Durham. Near the camp is a shaft 
seventy feet deep, leading down to an 
old pit no longer used. Such places 
should be filled up or securely closed in, 
but many are not, and accidents fre- 
quently happen. 

In this case a boy friend of Thompson 
seventy icet 


fell in, crashing down the 


into a pool of water at the bottom 
Thompson acted with that quickness 
of decision which we all love in boys 


The daring lad followed his friend 
descending the shaft like an experi ¢1 
¢hmber, cregping rringly dow \ 


until he” reached the botto 
his mate unconscious. 


down 
rhere lay 
The young scout dropped into the 
water, got the helpless lad out, and save: 
him from certain death. Edgar Allan 
Poe's lurid imagination makes one oj 
his characters he in a pit where a Slowly 
lengthening pendulum, with an appalling 
threatens him with deatli ; 
much more 


cutting edge, 
but actually there is nothing 
horrible than the stark reality of help- 
lessness at the bottom of a shafr in 
oozy depths of water; and from such a 
fate Thompson saved his friend. 

Scouts must do one good deed a day 
and well did this scout do his that day. 


‘HE SHEEP PUZZLE 
Are They Ancient Britons? 


One or two correspondents. have set 
us an impressive argument.to Show that 
the Herdwick sheep, “ 
the hills ’’ mentioned in a recent 
are the original breed of British shee; 
We noted that the shepherds who tend 
these oldest inhabitants of the hil! 
Cumberland and elsewhere, count the 
sheep in a special language of their own 
which we suggested was derived from 
the Vikings who at an early date 
occupied these Lakeland valleys. 


the little sheep of 


artici¢c 


Our correspondents insist. that the 
words in which the sheep are counted are 
Welsh, and that the custom “therefore 
probably connects the rearing of these 
hill sheep with the work of shepherd: 
who ranged the hills before the Romans 
came to Britain. ‘“ Pimp,” the shep- 
herd’s word for five, is “ pump“ in 
Welsh; “ dick”’ for ten is “ deg” in 
Welsh ; and the Welsh count Sixteen as 
one-and-fifteen as in Lakeland. 

There are other similarities that make 
very probable this suggestion of the 


with other ~ 


A LITTLE PICTURE 


HISTORY OF FLYING | 


Stephen and Joseph 
Montgolfier made the 
first balloon, which 
rose 1500 feet at 
Annonay, France, in 
June 1783 


A balloon at Ver- 
sailles carried the 


—a sheep, a cock, and 
“-{ a duck—in Septem- 
ber 1783 


The first human pas- 
sengers went up in a 
free balloon above the 


Seine at Paris in 
November 1783 
The first British 


balloon ascent was 
“|made at Edinburgh 
| by Mr. J. Tytler in 
‘| August 1784 


The first use of bal- 
loons in war was at 
the battle of Fleurus, 
between France and 
Austria, in 1794 


The first successful 
attempt to steer a 
balloon was made in 
Paris by Tissandier 
with a screw propeller 
m 1883 


The rigid airship was 
originated by David 
Schwartz, and tested 
in Berlin, in 1897 


The first flight in a 
heavier-than-air ma- 


7|chine was made by 
,] Ader, a French engi- 
neer, at Satory, 
France, in 1897 


Zeppelin tested his 
»| first airship, with two 
16 h.p. motors and 
a speed of 18 miles an 
hour, in 1900 


The Brazilian Santos 
Dumont sailed round 
the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris in an airship 
with a 16 hp. engine 
in 1901 
Orville Wright flew 
for 59 seconds in a 
machine with a petrol 
engine at Dayton, 
“3 Ohio, in 1903 


The first aeroplane 
passenger flew with 
Henri Farman at 
Ghent in 1908 


The French aviator 
Blériot flew across 
the English Channel 
in little more than 
half anhourin 1909 


The first use of aero- 
planes in war was by 
Italy in Tripoli, for 
“| bombing purposes, 

in 1912 


The first flight across 
the Atlantic was 
made in an American 
seaplane, with one 
stop at the Azores, in 
May 1919 


The first non-stop 
flight across the At- 
lantic was made by 
two R.A.F. officers in 
a British aeroplane in 
16 hours, in June 1919 


Two dramatic things remain to be done 
1. The flight to Australia ; 
2, The flight round the world ; 


one great dream to be realised 
a . The flight to the Moon. 


| first aerial passengers | 


The Children’s 


Newspaper 


What Is the World Made 0 
Is the Children’s Newspaper an Actual 


Solid Thing or Only a Flying Force? 
PROFESSOR'S GREAT DISCOVERY AND WHAT IT MEANS 


BY A SCIENTIFIC 


Manchester people are very proud 
to show visitors the marble statue of 
Dr. Dalton which stands at the 
entrance to their Town Hall. Only a 
few minutes’ walk from the Town 
Hall is the house where Dalton made 
the famous discoveries which led him 
to his wonderful atomic theory, the 
foundation of modem chemistry. 

In this very house, where Dalton’s 
apparatus is still carefully and 
jealously preserved, another famous 
scientist, of whom Manchester is 
equally proud—Sir Emest Rutherford 
—has made a startling announcement. 

Sir Ernest Rutherford.is our greatest 
experimenter with radium and the 
other strange metals which are visibly 
changing form by shooting out the 
fragments of which they are composed. 


The Changing Elements 

The grown-up newspapers said little 
about it, little more than that Sir Ern- 
est Rutherford thought he had proof 
that the atom of nitrogen was made 
up of the atems of two other gases, 
called hydrogen and helium, and yet 
every scientist in the kingdom would 
think it easily the most important 
matter in his newspaper that morning. 

The reason why the announcement 
is so important is that he seems to 
have shown what many scientific men 
have believed for a long time but 
have never been able to prove—that 
one element can be changed into 
another, and that all the clements 
may have been built up from one 
common substance. That substance 
we may call by many names. We 
may speak of it as the first or the 
simplest form of matter, or it may be 
something simpler still, something 
which cannot be weighed, which has 
no form, which is on the borderland 
between things that have weight and 
things that are only forces. or in 
the belief of many, matter and force 
are the same. 


A Field of Force © 


If we have a big horseshoe magnet, 
for example, and send an electric 
current round it, we give rise to what is 
called a “‘ field of force” in the horse- 
shoe space; and if we were to start a 
steel penny spinning within -it, it 
would go on spinning for ever if the 
electric current kept the “field of 
force”’ in being. You can imagine 
that something in the field of force is 
constantly pelting the sides of the 
penny with tiny pellets of force so as 
to keep it moving. 

Everyone has a rough idea of what 
atomsare. Hundreds of years ago the 
Greeks imagined that all the elements 
were all made up of particles so small 
that they could not be smaller; and 
a hundred years ago Dalton, the 
Manchester chemist, thought’ so too. 
He seemed to show that there were a 
number of elements in nature—hydro- 
gen, oxygen, nitrogen, and many 
others—each of which was made up of 
atoms, the atoms of various elements 
differing in weight, but never changing. 

If you were able to take a lump of 
one of these elements and split it up 
over and over again until it could be 
split no more, you would at last come 

wn to its unchanging, indivisible, 
unchangeable atom. So, finally, one 


CORRESPONDENT 


could imagine the whole universe made. 


up of atoms, hard and unbreakable. 


But that did not satisfy those who 
went on experimenting; and the 
belief still remained that, though 
atoms might differ from one another, 
there was still, perhaps, a primal 
atom which had changed and 
could be changed into other atoms. 


Then came the new idea of the atom. 
Was thcre something smaller still? 
Perhaps—and this is the important 
point—there was something which 
held the atom together. In the sclar 
system there is a sun with planets 
revolving round it, spinning as they 
go, and an atom might be like that— 
a central nucleus with smailer frag- 
ments spinning for cver about it, 
held together by some unknown 
attraction, like the field of force in 
the horseshoe magnet. 


Smashing Up Atoms 

We can now say what Sir Ernest 
Rutherford’s announcement means. 
When radium and the other radio- 
active metals were examined, they 
were found to be throwing off parts 
of themselves and ejecting them at 
enormous speeds. Even the heavier 


particles moved a miion mules a. 
minute, and it was found that these’ 
particles consisted of atoms.of the 


gas helium. Theagh helium is so 
light, the enormeons d at which 


the particles were travelling emabled 


them to do a good deal of work when 
they hit anything, and whea they 


went chargimg into seme other gas 
they seemed capable of breaking up, 
or molecules, ot the | 


the atom- 
gas. It was believed they chipped 
pieces off and broke the atoms up. 

Sir Ernest Rutherferd now believes 
that he has just proved that these 
particles, thrown off by radium, break 
up some atoms inte other kinds of 
atoms. By making these particles, or 
helium atoms, bombard a gas like 
nitrogen, he can smash up the atoms 
of the nitrogen. When broken up 
they appear to consist of three atoms 
of helium itself and two of hydrogen, 
and consequently we are left to 
suppose that the atoms of the heavy gas 
nitrogen may be, in reality, composed 
of atoms of the lightest gases known. 


Is Matter Solid? 


We are, therefore, a distinct ste 
nearer to the idea that all the heavy 
elements are really made up of the 
simplest and lightest elements, and 
that these are, in their turn, made 
up of flying particles of force. °- 

That would mean that matter is not 
solid, as we think of it, but only con- 
centrated force, but that is too deep a 
question to go into here. We need 
only say that if man could find new 
ways to split up the atom and libtrate 
its forces he would be able some day 
to command forces more powerful than 
steam and electricity are at present. 

It is interesting that Professor Ruth- 
erford should announce this discovery 
in Dalton’s own house; interesting, 
too, that both these great men should 
have been experimenting with the same 
gas ; interesting, also, that the man who 
discovered nitrogen a century and a 
half ago was actually a chemist 
whose name was Rutherford. 
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Picture-Life of General 
Pershing 
SCHOOLBOY PLAYER 


By Our Kinema Correspondent 


The history of Christopher Columbus 
has been pictured in Spain with the 
assistance of the Spanish Government. 

Films are projected on the ceiline 
in the wards of the Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, for the benefit of invalids 
who are not strong enough to sit up. 

Owing: to the number of people who 
have forgotten their mother tonguc, 
kinema films are being shown in Alsace 
with their explanatory wording written 
in German as well as in French. 


Little by little the all-conquering 
kinema is increasing its hold upon the 
public. In Paris the takings at the 
kinemas in 1917 totalled 17,000,000 
francs, while in 1918 they rose to 
26,000,000. 

THE KINEMA IN CHURCHES 

Leaders of ihe Methodist Church in 
the United States are considering the 
possibility of vsing the kinema for 
religious teach’ng in every Methodist 
church in the country. 

A FIVE-COUNTRY FILM 


Eddie Polo, the athletic hero of many 
popular American kinema plays, is 
coming to England with a company of 
actors to produce a big detective picture 
which will involve trips to five different 
countries. Part of the film will be 

roduced in mid-Atlantic on board the 
iner, While he is over here, ke will 
visit the principal English kinemas at 
which his films are being shown. 

THE FLEET STREET OF. THE FILM 

Early each day in the neighbourhood 
of Wardour Street—London’s kinema 
centre—you may see the “ film jourma- 
lists’ of the animated newspapers set- 
ting out in search of their picture 
‘copy.’ All the ‘principal daylight 
events in London and the provinces are 
attended by reporters who carry kinema- 
tograph cameras instead of notebooks. 
The three best-known news-films, the 
Pictorial News, the Pathé Gazette, and 
the Gaumont Graphic, give a much 
more vivid impression than most written 
descriptions. 

@ BOY FILM PLAYER 

Although not yet twelve years old, 
Sydney Wood, the boy member of the 
Harma YVilm Company, has already 
made a name for himself. In “ The 
Warrior Strain” he played the leading 
réle, and was presented to the Prince 
of Wales, who appeared in some of the 
scenes. Sydney owes his first start as 
a film actor to Mr. F. Martin Thornton, 
the producer, who chose him irom 
among twelve boys of the Whitehorse 
Road Schools, Croydon, as being exactly 
the sort of boy required for a play. He 
proved a big success in his first pic- 
ture, and was at once given further: 


‘N 


P| opportunities, including the part of a 


cave-dweller’s son in the Stone Age 
scenes in ‘‘ The Power of Right.” See 
the picture on the back page. 
PICTURE-LIFE OF GENERAL PERSHING 
The day when history tessons will be 
given by film is nat far off. Many 
chapters in the world's moving picture 
history book have been produced. 
One of these is the life story of General 
Pershing, the man who rose from being 
a, teacher in a small. negro school to be 
the. Commander-in-Chief ‘of Americas 
greatest army. Every stage in Per- 
shing’s career is faithfully reproduced in 
the film, some of the episodes having 
been acted where they actually hap- 
pened. The most terrible moment in 
the general’s life occurred one day, early 
in the war, when he heard that his wife 
and three children had been killed by 4 
fire at the house.in San Francisco where 
they had been staying during | his 
absence in Mexico. Conceal Pershing $ 
reception of the telephone message 
which brought this awful news is a 
pathetic scene in the picture. LL, Y- 
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RIDING ON THE CLOUDS TO AMERICA—FLYING MEN BEAT THE OCEAN LINER 


Story of the Men Who Battled With the Winds & Leaped Above the Storm for Thousands of Miles Over Sea 


The marvellous journey of R 34 is the 
opening of a eee new chapter of the 
Flying Age. awker and Alcock had 
proved that the Atlantic could be flown 
by adventurous men in an aeroplane ; 
the R 34 has proved that it can be 
flown in a great airship through fog, 
tempests, and thunderstorms as a 
regular undertaking. It is the beginning 
of aerial traffic across the ocean. 

The R 34 left East Fortune aerodrome 
at 2.42 a.m. on Wednesday, July 2; she 
landed at Mineola on Long Island, New 
York, at 2.54 p.m., on Sunday, July 6. 
She had gone 3521 land miles in 108 hours 
12 minutes, averaging 32} miles an 
hour.. She carried 4900 gallons of 
petrol, weighing 16 tons, and when 
making 42 knots she used 50 gallons an 
hour, She used up all her petrol except 
an hour’s supply. ; 


Wireless Story 

She was filled with 2,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas, which cost £1250 ; her five engines 
developed 1375 horse-power. She hada 
crew of 30 officersand men, including two 
passengers, and there were on board, also, 
acat and a stowaway. 

Those are the facts of the great air- 
ship. The story of her journey was 
told by her wireless, which had a range 
of 1500 miles, so that soon after passing 
Ireland, the R 34 was talking to New- 
foundland. It was the first great flying 
journey on which wireless worked well. 

Ireland was passed at 40 knots. 
Then followed the message that R 34 
was in a thick fog, but she kept in 
electric touch with Newfoundland, 
Ireland, and the Azores, and_ the 
shore operators gave her news of the 
weather and helped in direction finding. 
Mounting above the cloud of mist, she 
found brilliant sunshine, and continued 
steadily all the night, emerging again 
brightly above the fog the next morning, 
only $35 miles from Newfoundland. Soon 
afterwards the first mishap occurred. 


Into the Storms 

The main wireless got out of order. 
Messages were picked up by British 
warships near the course, reporting the 
sunlit flight above the fog. Then, with 
her long-distance wireless repaired, she 
renewed touch with Ireland, and stated 
that she was approaching Newfoundland. 
She was told that a storm was raging 
at St. John’s, and so she swerved north- 
wards and reached the great island of 
timber and codfish in a dense fog, at 
g.30 a.m. on July 4. 

She had fought her way through 
storms, and heavily drained her petrol 
supplies. Then came a glorious change. 
The airship sailed into better weather, 
and having saved her petrol by resting 
some of her engines, she wirelessed on 
Sunday morning, ‘‘ We are sticking it.’’ 

And they stuck it bravely ; the R 34 
arrived unaided at the end of her 
journey, and was greeted by a great 
multitude of people in the aerodrome 
outside New York. 
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Lg Mineola 2.54pm. SUWDAY 


five engines at 1600 revolutions, and our 
height is 3000 feet. a 

8 p.m. Weare just on the top of the 
clouds, alternately seeing the sun and 
then plunging through thick cloud. 

The night is very dark, but the air- 
ship is lighted throughout. The radium 
paint used on the instruments is so 
luminous that in mast cases the lighting 
installation is unnecessary. 

8.30 p.m. Scott decided to go down 
underneath the clouds, and increased 
the speed on all engines to 1800 revolu- 
tions to do so. It is dark, cold, and wet 
in the clouds, and we have shut all the 
windows. We now find ourselves be- 
tween two layers of clouds, the top one 
100 feet above us and the lower layer 
500 feet below. 

Second Day. July 3, 8.20a.m. We are 
half-way from Ireland to Newfoundland. 

2 p.m. Slight trouble in the star- 
board amidships engine. Cracked 
cylinder water-jacket. Shotter made a 
quick and safe repair with a piece of 
copper sheeting and the entire supply of 
the ship’s chewing gum, which had to 
be chewed by himself and two engineers 
before being applied. 

5 p.m. Harris unwisely shuts his 
hand in the door of the wireless cabin. 

9 p.m. A stowaway has just been 
discovered—a cat smuggled aboard by 
one of the crew for luck. Nearly every 
member of the crew has a mascot of 
some description, from an _ engineer 
officer, who wears one of his wife’s silk 
stockings as a muffler, to Major Scott, 
the captain, with a small gold charm 
called ‘‘ thumbs up.” 


A Mountain of Ice 

Third Day. 4.30 a.m. <A wonderful 
sunrise, the different colours being the 
softest imaginable. 

7am. Heightrooo feet. Bright blue 
sky above a thin fog. The fog bank 
appears to end an ead 10 miles towards 
the south, where the sea appears clear 
It is a very deep blue, and 
standing out conspicuously is an 
enormous white iceberg. The sun is 
shining brightly on its steep sides, and 
we estimate it is 300 yards square and 
150 feet high. Another big iceberg is 
seen in the dim distance. These are the 
only two objects of any kind we have 
yet seen on this journey. 

8.15 a.m. There is an extraordinary 
wavelike appearance in the clouds 
which are rolling up from the north. 

9 a.m. We are now over a large ice- 
field, and the sea is full of enormous 
pieces of ice, small bergs in themselves. 

1.50 p.m. Land in sight, first spotted 
by Scott on the starboard beam. A few 
small rocky islands were visible for a 
minute or two through the clouds, but 
were instantly swallowed up again. 
Altered course to south-west to have a 
closer look. Eventually made them out 
to be the north-west coast-line of Trinity 
Bay. Our time from Rathlin Island, the 


General Maitland, the official British 
observer on the R 34, kept the log history of 
the voyage, and these extracts give a good 
picture of the life on board. 

First Day. 7.30 a.m. Breakfast of 
ham and a hard-boiled egg each, bread 
and butter, and hot tea. 

In the adjoining compartment was a 
gramophone entertaining the crew to 
the latest Jazz tunes, such as the ‘‘ Wild, 
Wild Women.” 

11am. Still ploughing through fog 
at 1300 feet. The sea is completely 
hidden by clouds, and there is no 
visibility whatsoever. 


Man on the Top of the Airship 


Major Cooke is now on top of the air- 
ship, taking observations from the sun, 
and using the cloud horizon with the 
sextant. The sun is visible to him, but 
not to us, the top of the ship being 
85 feet above us down in the fore control 
cabin. Weare in wireless touch with East 
Fortune, Clifden, and Ponta Delgada, 
and messages wishing: good luck are 
received from the Air Ministry, Queen 
Elizabeth, and others. 

11.45a.m. Lunch was excellent, con- 
sisting of beef stew, potatoes, chocolate, 
and cold water. 

12noon. Life in the keel of the large 
rigid airship is by no means unpleasant. 
It is surprising the amount of exercise 
one can get on board. The keel is about 
600 feet long, and one is constantly 
running about from one end to the other. 
There are also the steps to the top of 
the ship for those who feel energetic. 
By the time it comes to go to bed one is 
very sleepy. and the warmth of the 
sleeping bag and the hum of the engines 
soon bring sleep. 

3.15 pm. The sea is now visible at 
intervals through the clouds. Our 
shadow on the water helps us to measure 
the drift. 

There have been remarkable rainbow 
effects on the clouds. One complete 
rainbow encircled the airship itself and 
another encircled the shadow, both 
being of very vivid colouring. 

3.45 p.m. We had an excellent tea 
of bread and butter and jam, and two 
cups of hot tea, the water being boiled 
over the exhaust pipe cooker fitted to 
the forward engine. The first officer ‘is 
vainly trying to discover the culprit 
who used a toothbrush for stirring the 
mustard at lunch. 

Shining in the Night 

4.30 p.m. Still in fog and low clouds, 
and the sea is not visible. We have 
hardly seen any sign of the Atlantic 
since leaving the Irish coast. 

5 p.m. The tramp steamer Bally- 
gally Head picked up our wireless. She 
only heard us, and did not see us, aS we 
are completely hidden by clouds. 

7 p.m. The clouds have risen to our 
height, and we are now driving through. 
them with no sign of the sky above or 
the sea beneath. We are running all 


of fog. 
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last piece of land we crossed off the 
shore of the north coast of Ireland, to 
the north coast of Trinity Bay, New- 
foundland, is exactly 59 hours. 


2.30 p.m. We are crossing New- 
foundland at 1500 feet in thick fox 
which gradually clears as we get inland. 


Fourth Day. 2.30 a.m. Dark, clear 
night. The lights of White Haven, Nova 
Scotia, show brightly up on the star- 
board side and we can make out th: 
lights of a steamer passing us to the east. 

7 am. Scott decided to turn inland 
to avoid the south-west wind barra; 
blowing up the coast. Miles and miles 
of endless forests. Here and there a 
clearing with a hut or two, and a few 
cows, and an acre or so of cultivated 
land. Any number of rivers and lakes. 


The Broken Gramophone 

10.20 a.m. We came down as low as 
800 feet over huge forests of lovely 
resinous small pines, the scent of which 
we inhale with delight. The stacked 
tree trunks look like bunches of asparagus 
from above, put end up. We saw a big 
brown eagle. 

Lieutenant Shotter, engineer officer of 
the R 34, kept a diary of his own, from 
which we take these notes: 

We are now flying through thick fog 
and low-lying cloud. Everything soakc:l 
through. It seems very strange to sce 
one Of the crew peeling potatoes. 


At the moment we are about 500 
miles from St. John’s, still flying above 
the clouds. The sunrise this morninz 
was gorgeous. The light was reflecte:| 
by the clouds into endless different huc:. 
Everyone remarked on the beauty. 

Various ships keep calling us by wirc- 
less, and seem quite frantic to give us 
their positions and barometer readings. 
Weare out of wireless touch with Britain. 
but St. John’s is carrying on for us. 

Every one is in good spirits. Th- 
gramophone has unfortunately broken 
its mainspring. We are making frantic 
efforts to repair it. 


Leaping Over Thunderstorms 


Major Pritchard, who descended in a 
parachute before the crew landed at 
Long Island—the first European to land 
in America from the air, like an aerial 
Columbus—has made up his mind as 
a result of this flight that ‘‘ America is 
a thousand miles nearer England than 
England is to America.”” What he 
means is that the winds are invariab!y 
against the traveller to America and in 
favour of the traveller to England. 

Nearly all the way they were fightin 
storms, using their engines at full spees. 
and so draining their petrol supplies. . 

All the last night they were leapinz 
and jumping over thunderstorms, and 
of these Major Pritchard says: “‘ They 
began to attack and swirl around us. 
They are the maddest elements of the 
air. They obey no law, but rush about 
in the most insane way.” 
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Hall of Wonders at Westminster |HAIG AND HIS MEN 


TRIUMPH OF INVENTORS & DISCOVERERS 


Where to See the Secret Inven- 
tions that Helped to Win the War 


BOOKS THAT SPEAK AND WALLS THAT LISTEN 


The Exhibition of British Science is 
open at the Central Hall, in Westmin- 
ster, and will be open all this month. 

For nearly five years our Scientists 
and discoverers and inventors have been 
working in silence and secrecy to win 
the war, and now peace has come the 
British Guild of Science has arranged 
this exhibition, where we can see many 
of the inventions that won the war. 

For knowledge of some of the things 
shown in this hall the Germans would 
have paid a million pounds. Now it is 
all shown here, in order that our people 
may see what has been done, and never 
allow our Governments again to forget 
that the love of science is the life of a 
modern nation. 


Secret Victor of the Battle of 
Jutland 


In the large hall rises a huge metal 
barrel. Steps lead up to it, and at the 
top of the steps is a seat, where an 
observer looks into a small glass, while 
his hands control ‘various electrical in- 
struments. The great black barrel, some 
30 feet long, is the rangefinder of a 
battleship. 

All the victorious power of the 
British Navy is concentrated in this work 
of a few Scotsmen in Glasgow. This 
Barr and Stroud rangefinder may be 
said to have won the battle of Jutland. 
With the 30-foot new model, the British 
naval gunner in clear weather can mark 
down an enemy ship at a distance of 
twenty miles. It is the terrible eye of 
the modern battleship, enabling her 
to fire a shell on an invisible ship. 

There is a remarkable story in con- 
nection with this rangefinder. In the 
battle of Jutland the Germans had a 
delicate arrangement of lenses on which 
their men of science had worked for 
years. They believed that they had 
completely surpassed the Scotsmen; 
and’ when Sir David Beatty opened fire 
and the Germans ships answered, it 
looked as though the Britisli Empire 
would be defeated and broken up. 

Then came a quick change. The 
German rangefinders had broken 
down. They were too delicate to with- 
stand modern gunfire. In the Scottish 
rangefinders, on the other hand, some 
exquisiteness of vision had been sac- 
rificed to strength of resistance in 
battle, and under the rock and jar of a 
big shell the Barr-and-Stroud continued 
to stand to its work, and so gave the 
nation victory at sea. 

Recent improvements have given our 
rangefinders both strength and delicacy 
of construction.’ With a 30-foot range- 
finder at Dover the British range-taker 
in clear weather can mark almost to an 
inch the spot in Calais at which an 
18-inch shell would fall. 


Book That Tells a Blind Man 
What is in It 


Beside the instruments of war is a 
small instrument.of peace. It has a 
mirror device in a small case from which 
run telephone wires with earpieces. If 
a blind man puts on the earpieces and 
starts an electric current, after placing 
a book or a newspaper by the mirror, he 
hears the type in the newspaper speak ! 

This instrument, the latest form of 
the optophone invented by Dr. Fournier 
d’Albe, depends on the marvellous power 
of selenium, which stops an_ electric 
current in shadow and allows it to pass 
in light. 

When the letters of a book are re- 
flected in the optophone thcy cast little 
shadows on the selenium tablets, and 
the shadows make a change in the 


electric current, so that the current, | 


acting on the telephone receiver, pro- 
duces a different sound. As the shadows 
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A Noble Protest for 
Chivalry’s Sake 


HEROES IN DISTRESS 


Sir Douglas Haig, known by his men, 
it is whispered, as “‘ Duggie,” is not 
only a fine soldier, but a rare man to 
have as a friend. . 

He showed this when he was ex- 
amined by a Select Committee on 
pensions sitting at the House of 
Commons. There he rounded off his 
war service splendidly by pleading 
with plain words of generous warmth 
for just, business-like, and sympathetic 
treatment for the men who have risked 
their lives for their country, and now 
are trying to get back into useful work. 

Some officers have been left for a long 
period penniless though they were en- 
titled to money. Some have received 
pensions quite insufficient for their 
needs. Some who did not know what 
money they were entitled to were not 
told what it was by the officials who did 
know, and so they went without it. 
Such treatment showed a neglect and 
hardness of heart quite contrary to the 
wishes of our people; and this fine- 
spirited general asked warmly, at the 
close of his evidence, how the nation 
could celebrate peace with rejoicing 
when those who had given their all in 
the struggle were left in want. 

The explanation of this unhappy state 
of things is that several separate depart- 
ments have to deal with each case, and 
often the departments are jealous of 
each other, and grow careless and cold. 

Of course, this is not true of all officials ; 
nor is it true that all discharged soldiers 
are beset by such difficulties ; but the 
system of muddling departments to- 
gether with these results is scandalous 
where brave soldiers are concerned. 


vary in shape according to the letters, 
the current varies with the shapes, and 
so, by this ingenious play of light and 
shade, acting on selenium, sounds are 
made which the blind man understands. 
All he has to do is to learn the sound 
alphabet, and the rest is done for him by 
this wonderful machine. 


A Room all Tongues and Ears 


We shall soon be able to do away 
with receivers and mouth-pieces for our 
telephones. In a corner of the main 
hall of the exhibition visitors can sit in 
a chair and talk to a man some miles 
away. No instruments appear to be 
used, but on the wall, in the direction 
from which the distant voice comes, 
is an apparatus. It is the new Turner 
telephone. It transmits speech clearly 
from a distance of at least twelve feet, 
and loudly reproduces a voice so that it 
can be heard across a room. 

. The Dictograph Telephone Company 
have made the new telephone into a help 
for business men. The chief of a 
department can talk from his chair to 
his men in their rooms while they are 
working. By a switch, he can sit in his 
chair and converse with a man in 
another part of the building, writing at 
adesk ; with another switch he can talk to 
several people at the same time, and they 
talk as if they all were in one room. 

A man can dictate letters to a typist 
at her desk in another room, and at the 
same time attend himself to an ordinary 
telephone message. There can be little 
doubt that if the Post Office manage- 
ment of the telephone was more efficient 
we should not need for many more 
years to interrupt our work, glue our 
ear to a receiver, and put our mouth 
close to a transmitter in order to con- 
duct a long-distance conversation. 

Wireless messages can be sent and 
received by this new device, and a 
man may soon be able to talk from an 
armchair in London while an apparatus 
on the walls of his.room receives his 
speech, and carries it to a room in New 
York, where another apparatus on the 
wall will pick it up., ; 


Carrying Our Fire About With Us 


In the aircraft section of the exhibi- 
tion we see the way in which the crew 
of R 34 cooked their food by hot gases 
in the engine exhaust pipes, and the 
sort of electrical clothes that kept them 
warm in the Arctic winds. 

Waistcoats, gloves, and socks are 
made of material through which an 
electric current plays, producing a soft 
and gentle warmth. We could all do 
without fires in winter now, except for 
cooking, if we were to use electrically 
heated underclothing run from a small 
pocket battery, switching on heat to the 
toes or finger-tips as we happened to 
need it. ‘‘ My current lias run out! I 
shall catch cold,’’ we shall probably be 
saying to each other some day. 


Science and the Millennium 


There are hundreds of other things in 
this scientific exhibition to interest and 
enlighten us all. They enforce the last- 
ing lesson of the war which renewed the 
inventive talent of our race—that we 
must spread the spirit of scientific 
research through all our industries if we 
would lead the world or hold our own. 

We shall make these islands an 
earthly paradise if we can make the 
love and pursuit of knowledge as com- 
mon among us as the love and pursuit of 
sport. We may not do that within our 
generation, but we must become a scien- 
tific nation and remain the centre of the 
English- ane world, or empty half 
the population of these islands into the 
North American continent, 


From a Whitewashed Loft to 
a National Home 


The jubilee celebration of the founding 
of the National Children’s Home is a 
reminder of the romance that lies behind 
this great work. 

Over fifty years ago the Rev. O. 
Bowman Stephenson, a young Methodist 
minister, with several friends like- 
minded with himself, was greatly dis- 
tressed by the state of the homeless 
children of London. To help these 
waifs and strays they hired a loft above 
a stable near Waterloo Station, white- 
washed it, and sheltered in it four or 
five homeless lads of the neighbourhood. 

This modest beginning has grown, 
at the end of fifty years, into the 
National Children’s Home, with 3000 
children under its sheltering care; and 
13,000 boys and girls have been sent 
out from it, most of them to live happy, 
and many of them quite prosperous 
lives. Dr. Stephenson has now rested 
from his labours, but his widow lives to 
see the carrying on of his work and the 
honour done to his memory ; and the 
work he began in that whitewashed loft 
is being felt with growing power to the 
ends of the earth. 


HONOUR THE BRAVE 

The portraits of Elsa Glencorse and 
Margaret Simpson on page 12 will be 
looked at with interest by all our readers, 
for Elsa has been awarded the Royal 
Humane Society’s certificate for bravery 
in saving Margaret’s life. 
_ The rapid Yorkshire river Nidd was 
in flood, and Margaret fell in. Elsa 
caught hold of her, but the two were 
swept away and washed over a water- 
fall ten feet deep into a whirlpool seven 
feet deep. They were forced apart as 
they were rushed over the fall, but Elsa 
seized her companion again, and dragged 
her to a rock from which they were 
ultimately rescued. 

Honour the brave and bold; 

Long shall the tale be told! 
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GREAT 
FORTRESS 


How the Nation Bought Back 
the Army 


ALL-THE-YEAR HARVESTS 


An immortal man, Robert Burns; 4 famous 


fortress, Gibraltar ; and 2 far-reaching political 


event, the Abolition of Purchase in the Amy, 


come into the historical map this week. 


Robert Burns 


_Son of a small farmer, Burns was in 
his youth a ploughman, and thea a 
farmer on his own account, and his 
songs were written in the intervals of 
daily toil. They touch the heart by their 
simplicity, tenderness, and musical Strain. 

A handsome and attractive man 
Burns became popular during his life. 
time and was féted for a while b 
fashionable people, but he was only at 


home among country scenes and’ the 


homely folk who appealed to his heart. 

He could not resist the temptations 
of jolly company, and died before he 
reached middle-age, but his songs, 
expressing with fervour the tenderest 
feeling in the fewest words, will never die. 


Gibraltar 


Gibraltar, the great rock fortress, 
port, and coaling station at the entrance 
to the Mediterranean, was captured 
from Spain by the combined English 
and Dutch fleets 215 years ago, and has 
been held by the English ever since. 

The rock, over 1400 feet high, is 
impregnably fortified, and its guns com- 
mand the Straits, which are 14 miles 
across. About 5000 ships call at the 
sda every year. The inhabitants, apart 
rom the garrison, number about 20,000. 


Army Purchase 


_The abolition of Army Purchase by 
Mr. Gladstone in 1871 was a sign-post 
at a turn in the read of English history. 
It marked the change from the Amy 
being officered by a privileged class to 
promotion by merit as it exists today. 

Before 1871 each step as an officer rose 
in rank had to be purchased, so that 
officers owned the right to command the 
Army, and all who could not buy were 
excluded. This bad system, which often 
put quite incompetent men in command, 
was swept away, greatly against the will 
of Queen Victoria, by Mr. Gladstone's 
Government, the holders of commissions 
being compensated, and fitness. being 
made the test instead of money, 


PLACES ON THE MAP . 


Arctic. In Arctic Lowlands people are now 
hunting, fishing, and gathering winter stores. 

China. Destructive typhoons are occur- 
ring in the South China Sea. 

Italy. Serious earthquakes have taken 
place in Central ltaly. Over 100 people have 
lost their lives and thousands are homeless. 

Nile. The Nile is still rising as a result 
of the summer rains in Abyssinia. 

Rhodesia. Big game, suchas the hippopo- 
tamus, rhinoccros, zebra. giraffe, and ostrich, 
which have been protected from hunters 
since December, are being hunted again. 

Russia. South Russia has been almost 
entirely cleared of Bolsheviks by General 
Denikin. Supported by British tanks, he has 
occupied the lower Volga from the Caspian 
to Tsaritsin and westward to Kharkof. 

West Indies. Destructive cyclones and 
hurricanes are occurring here. 


PATH ACROSS TWO CONTINENTS 


Deserts extend, as shown on the map, 
across North Africa and Central Asia into 
China. If a camel foal were to start from 
the shores of the Atlantic and travel ten 
miles a day, it would not pass out of 
deserts until it had nearly grown up- 


WHEAT ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


There is a wheat harvest in some part of 
the world every month of the year, and the 
map shows the harvest. months of the chief 
wheat-growing countries. This is one, 
the supreme cxamples of Nature’s provision 
for her children, as it makes it very anlikely 
that there will ever be a failurc of the crop 
everywhere in the same year. 
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TREASURE TROVE 
REMAINS OF OLD EMPIRES 
World-Treasures the Allies 
’ Must Save 


STORIES OF SCHOLARS, 
BEGGARS, AND THIEVES 


Some of the most historic parts of 
the earth have been rescued from 


barbarism in the Great War, and it 
rests upon the Allies to save from 
destruction some of the most precious 
remains of the ancient world. One 
of our greatest scholars, Dr. Flinders 
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PACIFIC 


Equator -the middle 
line round the globe 


This Week in History 
duly 20. Army Purchase abolished, 1871 


24. Gibraltar taken from Spain, 1704 
25. Napoleon defeated Turks at Aboukir, 1799 
26. English took Nova Scotia from French, 1758 


The Treeless North 


treeless areas are known 
America, and the Tundra in Asia 


Tetrie, has made an earnest appcal to 
the Government to guard the treasures 
of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt. 
Ibr. Petrie is one of the great dis- 
coverers of Ancient Egypt. 

The work of digging up the old 
world that lies beneath our feet in 
Fegypt and Italy and Babylon gocs 
slowly on, with a little help from 
Governments; and there are pitiful 
stories of treasures of art that have 
been lost or stolen or destroyed for 
want of a little interest from those in 
authority. Jt is as if the Government 
were to allow the Nelson Column to be 
broken to bits and sold in fragments. 
Halt a dozen museums have been robbed 
of their gold work in the last twenty 
years, says Dr. Petrié. In Italy a 
Commission is appointed to watch ex- 
cavations, yet when a large jar was 
found, crammed with gold coins, the 
coins disappeared in thousands. A 
whole boatload of sculptures and an- 
tiquities was lost in the Nile, and 68 
cases of Assyrian treasures were lost 
in the Tigris. 

There are other dangers to be guarded 
against. In Egypt most of the ancicnt 
sites have been claimed by land grabbers 
and used up bit by bit. The top of a 
heap of ruins will have a squatter’s 
shanty set up, and often some historic 
place will become a drinkshop. Claims 
to antiquities are manufactured day 
by day. One Egyptian showed an 


Robert Burns died at Dumfries, Scotland, 1796 
22. Sir Alexander Mackenzie reached Pacific, 1793 
23, Samuel Taylor Coleridge died at Highgate, 1834 


As forests need 50 degrees of heat for at least a 
month each year, they will never grow above the 
30 degree line, which is here shown for July, the 
hottest month in the Northern Hemisphere. The 
as the Barrens in 
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inspector a fine palm tree as a proof of 
his long possession, and the inspector 
might have been convinced and passed 
on had he not happened to touch the 
tree so that it fell over, having been 
stuck in the ground the night before ! 

Seeing that great expense and scholar- 
ship is necessary for finding and inter- 
preting and identifying these things— 
one excavation alone having required 
5000 measurements—it is the first duty 
of ‘the Government to protect this 
work when it is done. We owe it to the 
patient lovers of the past that we can 
now walk about where Caesar walked, 
and sit on the throne of Nebuchadnezzar; 
and what is wanted in Governments is a 
little of the spirit of Ismail Pasha. 
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World Weather 

There are fogs and icebergs off Newfoundland. The life- 

ps giving rains are falling in Africa and flooding the Nile. 
The monsoon winds are bursting and bringing rain to 


the West Indies and South China Sea, caused by over- 


heated areas where the sun is overhead 


When he had to clear a public square 
for Cairo he was faced with hundreds 
of vested interests in little shanties of 
all sorts, drink shops and cafés and 
squatters’ huts; but Ismail knew to 
whom the land belonged. One night a 
few of these shanties caught fire, 
another night a few more, and at last 
the squatters became afraid, and re- 
treated. We need not burn the 
i pe out, but there are other ways 
of moving squatters out of Pharaoh’s 
palaces, and it is hoped that the Govern- 
ment will listen to Dr. Flinders Petrie’s 
appeal, made in a little halfcrown book 
issued by Messrs. Constable, ‘‘ Eastern 
Exploration ; Past and Future.” 
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KEEPING HOUSE ON THE BACK OF A CRAB 


Were is a story of a sca anemone’s 
clever move, showing how it sets up 
house on a crab and pays its rent by 
delivering the crab from its enemy, At 
a recent mecting of scientists in London 
a hermit crab was shown which actually 
had established this living business 
arrangement with a sea ancmone. 


The sea anemone, a_ strange . and 
beautiful plant-like animal, usually lives 
rooted to a rock, slowly waving its ten- 
tacles as if they were icaves; but this 
seca anemone in London was attached 
to the shell of a crawling hermit crab. 
In this way it recovered the animal 
power of locomotion, and when taken 
from the sea bed at Plymouth it showed 
signs of having greatly flourished while 
being carried about by its curious friend. 


The Crab’s Reward 

The benefit of the partnership from 
the anemone's point of vicw was easy 
to see. The anemone is a flesh-eater, 
but usually has to depend on victims 
approaching the rocks to which it is 
fixed. By riding about on the back of 
the crab it obtained more food. But 
why did the crab burden himself with 
this motionless creature that seemed to 
live like a plant ? 

The reason was, that the anemone 
presented the crab with the greatest of 


all gifts—a long and healthy life. In 
the sea there is a very destructive 
parasite that pierces the body of a crab 
and kills it. By inducing an anemone 
to root on his shell, the hermit crab 
obtained the best of doctors, for onc of 
the things the anemone likes cating is 
the mortal enemy of the crab. Therefore 
the anemone lived on the craband paid his 
rent by eating up the enemy ot its landlord 


Intelligence of a Sea Creature 


The arrangement between hermit 
crabs and anemones is fairly common, 
but its commonness gives no explana- 
tion of this mystery of the sea. It 
scarcely seems a matter of pure chance 
that anemones should fix themselves on 
the ‘moving shells of hermit crabs, yet 
the anemone, which is hardly more 
intelligent than a sponge, cannot think 
the matter out. 


As for the hermit crab, he is certainly a 
creature with brains. He is a soft- 
skinned adventurer who grows no Shell 
himself, but moves, as he grows, into 
larger and larger shells left empty by 
whelks, winkles, and conches. It may, 
of course, be only chance that some her- 
mit crabs choose shells on which 
anemones have also fixed, but man does 
not yet know much of the capacity of 


mind of the creatures of the sea. a 
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Where They are Harvesting 
They are harvesting wheat in Central Europe, South Russia, United States, East 
India and China. Destructive cyclones are occurring in Canada; sugar in Queensland, Mauritius, Brazil, West Indies, and Central 
America. Hluge shoals of herrings appear this month off our coasts, and whelks 

become plent ful round Northern Europe 
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NEWS IN 3000 YEARS 


Digging Up the History 
of the Great War 


‘NATION CALLED THE TOMMIES’ 


Somebody has been looking forward 
3000 years and imagining an anti- 
quarian of those days digging up 
records as we dig up records of Egypt. 

It is, of course, a pleasant bit of 
nonsense, because the records of our 
times will never pass away as those of 
Egypt have done; but it is interesting 
to read these paragraphs which the 
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PICTURE NEWS AND TIME MAP OF THE WORLD, SHOWING NATURAL AND HISTORIC EVENTS, AND THE DESERT AND TREELESS AREAS 


writer pretends to have copied from a 
newspaper appearing in the year 4919. 
About the year 1914 (the records are 
supposed to say) there appeared in 
Europe a figure of gigantic propor- 
tions, possessed of unheard-of strength. 
His country was far too small to satisfy 
his ambitions, and he led his people to war 
against all the other nations of Europe. 
Great destruction was wrought in 
Europe for more than three years, and 
things were going well with the War- 
Lord. He had a few rudimentary air- 
planes, a great many “‘ unterseaboats,” 
called submarines, and an_ unlimited 
supply of what was termed ‘‘ Bolsheviki.” 
He was the most powerful ruler in the 
land, but a nation called the Tommies 
was the chief power on the sea. The 
Tommies, the Poilus, and the Wops 
were all enemies of the War-Lord, and 
all their farmers being in the army a 
nation of Yankees across the ocean was 
sending great ships laden with food to 
them. The War-Lord became dis- ° 4 
gruntled and ordered his submarine _ 
kings to sink all the Yankee vessels. 
He made a great mistake there, but .¢ 
did not realise it until it was too late.. a: 
It seems that the Yankees, whose ruler 3 
was one Woodrow, set’the Americans to mm 
raising a great draught which eventually 
blew the -Lord off th D.. 
He then became 2 ‘r- 
face af the globé, 


ae 


= 


little birds that helped. 
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Joy Day 
Throughout the world the 


English-speaking peoples rejoice 
and give thanks today. Why 
are we joyful, and to whom do 
we give thanks ? 

_We give thanks for the de- 
liverance of our lands, our homes, 
and our lives from a bitter peril. 
We have come through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

The freedom that our people 
fought for, the right of every 
true man to be as free as a king, | 
was to be overthrown, and the 
world was to be driven back to 
the days when despots vaunted 
over it and the peoples were 
their miserable slaves. 

That was the great conspiracy 
against the human race, and 
against the British race especi- 
ally, for it has held the keys of 
freedom for a thousand years. 
The last three despots in Europe, 
the despots of the German and 
Austrian and Turkish peoples, 
set out with sword and _ fire. 

They trampled down the little 
nations ; they abandoned civilisa- 
tion and humanity; they be- 
came assassins and pirates and 
thieves. They led young men 
like lambs to the slaughter, they 
brought old men in -sorrow to 
the grave. They laid upon the 
heart of the world a burden of 
tears too grievous to be borne. 
It seemed as if the evil powers 
would overthrow the good. 

But not for ever can Wrong 
hold up its head. Righteousness 
was gathering its forces, and, 
now, on this day of our rejoicing, 
we think of all who overcame and 
overwhelmed the powers of evil: 

Those men who hurled their bodies 
like a wall against the enemy coming 
on; those who live and those who 


- sleep, whose name endureth evermore ; 


Those mothers whose hearts were 
breaking as their sons went out, whose 
lives have lost their brightness now, 
who have paid for us a price so great 
that only mothers know; 

Those everywhere who, by their 
help and patience, gave our country 
its enduring strength ; 

Those who fired. the guns and 
manned the trenches, those who sent 
the signals and carried. the despatches, 
those who looked death in the face in 
many a desperate and lonely place ; 


Those of the mighty Sean who 
onely seas ; 


= em all, but most 
more than all, we give 
who gave A 

Truly He’ 
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What to Do With Him 

T seemts possible that the Kaiser may 
get to London after all, but there 

are many slips between a kaiser and a 
gallows. It is said that he is to be tried 
for only one or two of his hundred 
crimes. That will be a pity not worth 
the dignity of a great State Trial. Many 
people will think it wiser to leave this 
man where he is than to make him a 
martyr. He is the greatest criminal in 
the world. His own people have held him 
in contempt since he ran away in their 
hour of need, and who knows that a 
great State Trial in the Tower of Lon- 
don might not raise him to a pedestal 
again? Either he should stand in the 
dock like any other criminal, or be left 
alone in his shame to pass into oblivion, 


® 


Fly Your Flag Like This 


Thousands of people fly the Union Jack 
upside down, like a signal of distress. It 
should be flown like this, with the broad white 


stripe uppermost next to the pole. 
B 
Four Miracles 
HERE are two remarkable stories 
told in the new number of My 
Magazine, of children who fell from 
great heights and escaped alive. In one 
case a little boy fell from a ruined tower, 
and floated down gently to the earth, 
his petticoats floating in the wind; in 
the other a girl fell down the high cliffs 
at Lulworth Cove, and was very little 
hurt. And now, very oddly, two simular 
cases come into the news—one of a lady 
and her daughter who fell over the 
tremendous clifis near Beachy Head, 
and the other of a boy who fell over the 
cliffs at Dover. All three were living 
when these words were written. 


8 
This much I know of Dreams that ache 


; and sing 
Seeking the glory of Life’s vast estate : 
I’d rather dream a great dream of a little thing 
Than dream a little dream of something 
grea 


@ 
Sweated Thinkers 

HE labourer is worthy of his hire: 
so is the thinker. Not long ago 
sympathy was being asked for sweated 
workers, who did not receive a living 
wage; now it is the sweated thinkers 

who are the sufferers. 

It is said that the average salary of 
Welsh ministers does not reach {2 a 
week; and curates of the Church of 
England often receive less than men 
who sweep the roads. One result of 
this is that a number of Welsh mmmisters 
are becoming miners, and so greatly in- 
creasing their incomes, some continuing 
their preaching at the same time. 


| The Apostles were working men. 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE fee 


Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London pe eee i 
above the hidden waters of the ancient River } jh i 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


The Museum Guides 

TH! children are flocking round the 

guides in our museums. A 
museum guide is one of the best insti- 
tutions on which our mean Governments 
ever spent a few pounds. These great 
treasure houses of the nation are meant 
for us all, and we should understand 
them. In the days before the guides 
many people did their best to make 
things plain, and one remembers the 
story of that good man who was telling 
the children about a tree. He talked of 
its history and wondered what the old elm 
tree would say if it could speak. Just 
then a botanist passed, and very quietly 
he said, ‘‘ The elm tree would say, I am 
an oak!” j 


@ 
Tip-Cat 


N rR. MASTERMAN is mistaken in think- 


ing that ‘‘one wonders where 
all the money comes from.’’ What one 
really wonders is where it all goes. 
® co) ® 

Commander of the Forces: General 
Unrest. 

) ® C) 

Koltchak, in his retreat, left behind 
him over two million poods of bread. 
That kind of thing goes against the grain. 

® ® © 

General Denikin has been given the 
Order of the Bath. He has had to do 
a lot of dirty work. 

® e 

The Solicitor-General 
tells us ‘‘ we have to take 
the world as itis today ;"’ 
but whenever we try we 
usually find that some- 
body else has taken it 


already. 
© e 
A long run: The 
Human Race. 
® ® 
Disappointment __ for 


(1*9. dog lovers: The “ Linen 
Ss King ” will not execute 
the muslin order. 


PETER PUCK 
WANTs TO KNOW ® 9 


Bow much tongee A mother who is 
railway passengers always at the movies: 
See EES Hehe tie tsee 
@ ® © 
A league has been formed in Germany 
to protect the Kaiser ; it will take 
more than one league to put him beyond 
his enemies. 
® 


July 
When the scarlet cardinal tells 
Her dream to the dragon-fly, 
And the lazy breeze makes a nest in the trees 
And murmurs a lullaby, 
It is July. 


When the tangled cobweb pulls 
The cornflower’s cap awry, 
And the lilies tall lean over the wall 
To bow to the butterfly, \ 
It is July. 
SUSAN HARTLEY SWETT 
8 
How We Are Managed 
A ParisH Council has been discussing 
the dangerous condition of 
Cookham Moor, and it was found that: 
The road was under the County Council; 
the path under the District Council ; the 
bridge under the 


| toc 
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The Victory and the F 
NE of the consolations on th 
O of the war is that pee 
British Commonwealth have 
closer together, Especially f 
this be for good in South Af 
has sent to the aid of the Allies two 
leaders as General Botha and ¢ 
Smuts. There have been no 
speeches anywhere than theirs, 
braver men than these; and it 
lifting to read these glowing w 
the great South Africans as th 
back and survey their labours. Ss 


Big Erother of the Weak—By 
Britain is the corner-stone upor 
our civilisation must rest. ~ 
depends upon her whether the L 
Nations will be a success or not, 
The essence of the 
making this world a better place 
in. In the League the i 
will play the part of the big brot 
protector of the weak, "aay 
The Hope of the World—By General § 
The promise of the new 


oe 
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victory of the great human ideé 
fulfilment of aspirations towardsa fz 
better world, are not written in — 
Treaty, and will not be written in t i 
“ Not in this mountain, nor in Jer 
salem, but in spirit and in truth,” 
the Great Master said, must the fe 
tions of the new order be laid. 
A new heart must be given, not 
to our enemies but also to us; a Sp 
pity, mercy, and forgiveness for thi . 
and wrongs we have suffered, *<“ 
A new spirit of i and bu-* : 
manity, born in the hearts of peoples — 
in this great hour of common so y 
alone can heal the wounds inflicted on 
the body of Christendom. = 
That is nobly said, and it is well for — 
the British Commonwealth that such 
men should lead it, : ; sat - 
& “i 
Mean Man, Blind Man, and the Tomatoes 
The meanest tradesman heard of for 
a long time is the fruit merchant at— 
Hull who took a blind man’s hand and 
placed it on a lot of good tomatoes, told + 
him they were all alike, and then sold 
him eight boxes of bad ones. It is good 
to know that, after an inSpector had 
condemned the tomatoes, the blind man 
was given his money back, and the mean 
merchant was fined £30. 


Joy Day f ve. 

‘ B- ns 

General Botha’s Prayer for 
Great Peace 

While we lift up our hearts in ¢ 
that the -nightmare of the last 


past, let us remember that with 


y 
rests the supreme gift of mercy. 


Jag 
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NO JOY DAY FOR POOR 
RUSSIA 


War-Weary Nation That 
Keeps War Alive 


A GREAT GENERAL'S SACRIFICE 


The world is thinking happily of peace 
signed, but there is no final peace be- 
cause Russia, most war-weary of the 
nations, does not know how toend its war. 

Russia broke away from her friends, the 
Western nations, and bowed a humble 
knee to Germany to escape from war ; 
but ever since she has been fighting as 
hard as before. War, massacre, im- 
prisonment, wholesale theft, and bitter 
want have overspread the land in their 
most hateful forms, for it, is Russian 
who is slaying Russian. 

Until Russia can secure peace among 
her own people the peace of the world 
remains insecure. The Russians are the 
largest nation of white men, and have 
the best chance of developing further, 
and if such a nation fell under the ruling 
influence of an ambitious nation like 
the Germans the effects might be terrible. 
So that all the world wants peace in 
Russia, and Russia wants it too. 


A Country in Fragments 
Then why can she not have it? The 
resent muddle of wars all over the 
and comes because there is no central 
body representing the whole people able 
to speak on their behalf. Instead of a 
united country there are several frag- 
ments of a country, and several groups 
of people, each wishing to be in a position 
to play the tyrant over the rest, as 
Tsardom tygannised over all in the past. 
How can peace be made from this con- 
fused welter of warring factions ? The 
fact is that there is nobody to speak for 
Russia in a voice that represents the 
mind of a majority of the nation, With 
Tenin and Trotsky, the self-appointed 
leaders of the mob party that holds the 
capital cities of Russia, no civilised 
government will speak, because their 
beliefs and acts put them beyond the 
pale of civilisation. 

What is needed is a Parliament for 
All-Russia, elected by a free vote of its 
People. and representing their wishes ; 
but what Russia has in its central parts 
is a little group of pitiless men who rule 
by force, after killing, imprisoning, or 
terrifying into silence, all who differ 
from themselves. 


Bolshevik Rule Threatened 

But from all sides Bolshevik rule is 
now threatened. From the north the 
troops that wish for a united Russia of 
all classes are pressing towards Petro- 
grad with British aid. From Siberia 
Admiral Koltchak, who represents all 
the northern part of Asiatic Russia, is 
holding the line of the Ural Mountains. 
From the south, supplied by the British 
from a base on the Black Sea, 
General Denikin has swept forward 
victoriously, until nearly the whole of 
south Russia from Kharkoff to the 


- Caspian is in his hands. 


With splendid self-restraint General 
Denikin, though he is the most successful 
of the supporters of a united Russia, has 
acknowledged Admiral Koltchak as his 
leader, so that there may be no jealousies, 
and the hope is that these two Russians 
may be strong enough to unite Russia 
under one Parliament, capable of making 

ace at home and abroad, and ensuring 
justice for all classes of Russian people. 


Ireland has her sorrows, but she has 
her heroes. A correspondent tells of a 
brave Irish lady who was cut off from 
her family in escaping from Petrograd. 
She went to Archangel and became a 
nurse, and every man on our front 
there now thinks her a Joan of Arc. 

She is Nurse Valentine, she wears the 
military: medal, and one of the stories 
told of her is that when she found a 
handful of wavering Russians ready to 
run like cowards, she drove them back 
to their posts with hcr revolver, and 
they returned to fight like men. 
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One of our greatest experts on ex- 
plosives, ord Moulton, told an audience 
the other day that gunpowder was a 
remarkable instance of a successful in- 
vention, for the ingredients were rightly 
chosen from the first, and the proportions 
had remained practically the same from 
the 14th century till now. 

Gunpowder had satisfied all military 
requirements for over five centuries, 
and even now was far from being super- 
seded. Excellence was attained by 
grinding the materials to fine powder 
and thoroughly incorporating them, so 
that each particle of combustible had its 


fone and the same molecule. 


necessary oxygen close at hand, and 
when the combustion was started at 
some point bya sparkit rushed through 
the mass with speed sufficient to cause 


the explosion. 

Some 80 years ago chemists dis- 
covered substances in which the com- 
bustible and the oxygen were present in 
Like the 
lion and the lamb of which the prophet 
speaks, they lie down together in peace, 
but when the molecule is shattered by 
heat or shock they rush together and 
a violent explosion results. These 
bodies are known as high explesives. 


EVERY SAD DAY TURNS TO GLAD DAY 


B= | ARROPLAME. 
is FLIGHTS 


, 
pies ahs 


Last year our people ran in terror from aerorlanes, loaded with bombs of death. 
This year they are running after aeroplanes, in search cf the joy of life. 


TWO WAYS OF STOPPING 
A NOISE 


Shutting It Out & Letting It In 


All who use telephones know how 
noises from outside interfere with them. 

The remedy tried hitherto has been to 
shut out the noises, and sometimes the 
‘telephone is placed in a padded box or 
small reom for this purpose. 

Two American inventors now claim 
to have overcome the difficulty com- 
pletely, not by shutting the noise out 
but by letting it in! They have patented 
what they call an anti-noise transmitter, 
which acts by admitting all the noises 
‘in’ such a way that they cancel each 
other. 

They explain the method by saying 
that if a gong is hit equally hard on both 
sides at once it will not vibrate, but at 
the same time the lightest tap on one 
side by another hammer will be heard. 
Noises admitted freely to the new 
transmitter affect beth sides equally | 
and are neutralised, and the voice 
speaking at the same time acts like the 
additional light hammer on the gong, 
and is heard. The anti-noise telephone 
has been used successfully inside a 
boiler that was being battered’ outside 


by heavy hammers. 


BEATING THE SUN IN 
THE GARDEN 


Sugar Grown by Lamplight 


Most of us have thought, no doubt, 
that nothing could beat the sun in 
producing healthy vegetation, but a 
remarkable discovery has been made in 
the Sandwich Islands, where what are 
called the ultra-violet rays of light pro- 
duced by a lamp have beaten the sun. 

Some growing sugar canes were kept 
in the dark and they remained pale. 
They were then treated in two different 
ways. Some were placed in the sun and 
others in the ultra-violet rays of a quartz 
mercury lamp, with the result that after 
two and a half hours those in the sun 
showed no change, while those in the 
violet rays lad become green. 

Experiments were also made in grow- 
ing sugar canes in ordinary sunlight 
and in sunlight deprived of the ultra- 
violet rays. That grown in ordinary 
sunlight had thirty per cent. more sugar 
than the other. hen more ultra-violet 
rays were added the sugar yielded a still 
further increase of eight percent. Pine- 
apples and bananas were also experi- 
mented with, and it is believed that the 
discovery will be of very great value! 
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There are 800 empty beds in South- 
wark workhouse, 

Russian peasants, in their desperation, 
are eating straw from the thateled roofs. 

There are over a million and a 
quarter telephone calls in London inaday. 

Twelve tits were born this year in a 
nest in a disused pump at Teston, near 
Maidstone, 

An Islington flying man fell two miles 
and lived after it; he fell off a bicycle 
and died. . 

A new bell, just hung in the church 


of St. Noet’s, was rung for the first time. 


‘to toll the donor's funeral. 

It costs twopence a word to send a 
telegram from London to Paris. An 
acroplane could carry 700 words for a 
penny. : 

The beautiful city of Florence rocked 
in an earthquake thé other day, and 
chimney-pots fell in the street. But 
very littke damage was done. 

The friend of Shakespeare who 
}founded Dulwich Picture Gallery was 
Edward Alleyn and not Richard, as was 
| wrongly stated the other day. 

A Scottish publishing: house has 
planted 1000 acres of bamboos in 
Trinidad, and has erected a factory to 
turn the crop into paper pulp. 

Irrigating 8000 Miles of Wilderness 

A canal to irrigate 5,000,000 acres, or 
about. 8006 square miles, of wilderness 
is to be built, startimg at Kalabagh, by 
the Punjaub Government. 

Seventy Yeare in One House 

In the Essex village of Kelvedon, the 
birthplace of Mr. Spurgeon, the famous 
| preacher, a man has just died after living 
in the same house for seventy years. 

Flying Upside Dewn 

A great flying man has been explain- 
ing that he can never tell when he is 
flying upside down. You feel no rush 
of blood to the head, he says, but the 
first thing you notice is your cigarette 
flying up and striking you on the nose. 


CAPTAIN FRYATT 

Not very many miles from Edith 
Cavell Captain Fryatt sleeps once again 
[on English soil. He was foully mur- 
dered by the German Headquarters 
Staff three years ago for refusing to 
allow his ship to be sunk by German 
pirates. They tied this heroic seaman 
to a post and shot him like a dog. Now 
liis body has been brought to England, 
and, after a solemn march through 
London and a service at St. Paul's, has 
been lain in the little graveyard of Dover- 
court in Essex, where the captain lived. 

He will not be forgotten ; his name is 
on the immortal roll of seamen who kept 


the flag flying at sea. 


SOMETHING NOBODY 
KNOWS 


Two Problems for Wise Men 


There are many apparently simple 
things that even the wisest men do 
not understand. Sir Joseph Thompson, 
speaking recently to the British Science 
Guild, gave a striking example of this. 

He mentioned the well-known fact 
that wool after being wrung in water 
regains its former shape, while cotton 
does not. The cause of this, he said, is 
not known: and he pointed out that 
possibly a fortune awaits the man who 


can find out the reason. 


Another instance is that which Pro- 
fessor Graham Bell, inventor of the 
telephone, recently gave at Toronto. 
The albatross, even when travelling 
against the wind, can overtake a ship 
without moving its wings. The flying of 
these birdS*is a problem of science, 
and no One_can\say\how they do it. 


Zepprlins they 
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0 A YEAR) WONDER OF A STAR. 


THROUGH CLOUDS AND STORMS BRITAIN CARRIED ON| Immense Profits of a New| Harmony of Movement in 


The Dauntless Courage that Nothing 
Could Break on the March to Victory 


THE LONG, LONG ROAD FROM WAR DAY TO PEACE DAY 


Too often we belittle the stupendous achieve- { Disaster on disaster befell the Allied 
ments of our island race in these great days. armies, short of men. We surrendered 
This appreciation, written by the Editor of |at Kut; the Italians reeled back in 
the Children’s Newspaper at the Armistice, is! the mountains with colossal loss of 
here reprinted, by request, for Peace Day. aie and guns; in France the gains 
Alt. through the great disasters of | of a year were lost in a week or two. 

the war we carried on. Biiwe karvied on 


1 Tegermans le through Bian | Rusia fled us. The great blows 
whole world by tearing up their she struck for the Alles came to an 
end. The Revolution to which we 


treaties and trampling on their written | —. : 
word. So fey won a stupendous | pinned our faith was captured ee 
; i 


advantage, crushing Belgium and men- | ©P¢™y and turned against us. 
acing Five: They cine close to the | eae wae aie fell, ane the 
wates of Paris. They overwhelmed | ragedy of the Balkans was complete. 
out little army with the sheer weight of ; Bu! we carried on. 
their numbers. It seemed beyond all| The German Fleet turned pirate. 
human power to drive them back. Their submarines sank ships at sight. 
But we carried on. Peaceful _ passengers at sea were 
We were short of shells. Our little | drowned in thousands. War ships or 
army was cruelly slain for want of | food ships, allied ships or neutral ships, | 
machine-guns. They went out against | one after another they went down. 
the best-equipped army in Europe, Not a child was safe at sea, and with- 
often with nothing but the justice of | out sea-power the Allics must lose. 
their cause to defend them. Our} But we carried on. | 
munitions ran so low that our guns 
sent one shell back to Germany’s 
fifty. Our lines were so thin that 
dozens of men kept thousands at bay. 
Once, when there came a grave appeal 
for reinforcements, the only answer 
that Lord French could make was, 
“You can have my orderly.” 
But we carried on. 
» Treasons and mutinies gathered 


| 
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America came in all unready, he r| 
armies untrained, her supplies of vital | 
materials running out. We had to} 
wait for her aeroplanes while she sent 
to India to fetch the seeds to grow the | 
plants for castor oil. 
But we carried on, 


Our ships were sunk in millions of 
tons, our mercantile marine was dis- 
appearing. Our tonnage was descend- 
ing slowly towards the point at which 
defeat appeared inevitable. 

But we carried on. 

Food ran short. We were not sure | 
that our bread supplies would last. | 
There was not enough meat or sugar | 
to go round. Food rose to famine prices. 

But we carried on. 

| 
The cost of the war went up to 


about us. The.Khedive of Egypt 
turned traitor. There was trouble in 
North Africa with the Senussi tribe, 
in South Africa rebels seized all am- 
munition, and the War Office had not 
an ounce to send. The South African 
Government was menaced. 

But we carried on. 

We sailed out proudly to the Dar- 
danelles, into the shadows of defeat. 


Qur men died there like flies. They]. pr ae | 
fought with matchless courage they ae uilion ee ie day. a 

F : eee ar Bill was higher for a month| 
endured with matchless fortitude ; but than the Pease ail Sopa year“ Out 


war and pestilence and a famine of 
men overcame them in the end, and 
20,000 of the very flower of heroes lie 
buried on Gallipoli. 

But we carried on. 

Liberty reeled in the Balkans. Bul- 
garia betrayed the countries that had 
made her free. Serbia was overcome 
and broken to pieces. The King of 
Greece tore up his promise to defend 
her, and sold his army to the enemy. 
There was treachery in Montenegro. — 

But we carried on. 

The enemy abandoned law and 
honour and civilisation, invented new 
weapons of war, filled the air with 
poison gas, poured liquid fire into our 
troops, and poisoned wells. Our sol- 
diers suffered agonies like these while 
our scientists thought out new inven- 
tions to protect them. 


finances were taxed to the uttermost. 
We pledged our last security abroad. 
But we carried on. 


One hundred thousand, two hun- 
dred thousand, five hundred thousand, 
eight hundred thousand, of our noblest 
men lay dead ; one million, two million, 
were wounded; and our mines and 
factories and workshops at home were 
crippled in the effort to replace them. 

But we carried on. 


So through good report and ill, we 

carried on. Through clouds at 
‘home and storms abroad, through the 
weary years of waiting, through terror 
and peril and disaster and death, 


the faith. While Europe rocked and 
reeled, the land of Alfred and Crom- 
well and Nelson stood as a rock to 


| tension wires carrying the energy create 


we looked up to the stars and kept | 


all the winds that blew. Whether 
Peace would come by Christmas or 
next year or'the year after, whether 
this or that ally fell out, whether 
Amiens or Paris or the Channel Ports 
went down, whether America came 
in or not, whether the war on land 
were lost or won, this century or the 
next, Britain would hold the seas for 
Liberty and carry 


But we carried on. 

Unable to break the spirit of our 
armies, the enemy made war on 
peaceful towns to break the spirit 
of our people. They dropped bombs 
from Zeppelins on streets and shops 
‘and hospitals. When we beat the 

dropped the bombs 
ap _ They murdered hun- 

a people, kept whole 
and struck 
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National Business 
ELECTRIFYING BRITAIN 


“One of the great Reconstruction 
schemes the Government has before it 
is the setting up of a national scheme of 
electricity. At present there are 600 
electrical works in the United Kingdom, 
zo in London alone. 

It is now proposed to do with the 
electrical industry what has already 
been done with the pile) fis Sixty 
years ago we had rooo railway com- 
panies, all with separate managers and 
stafis, and they have now been reduced 
to about 120. An official report pre- 
sented to Parliament believes that by 
organising the electrical power of the 
nation a profit of about {100,000,000 a 
year can be made. 

The scheme is the greatest business 
proposal ever suggested to the nation 
in times of peace, and if it is carried out 
it will transform the face of the country 
in many ways. 

Our great railways, for example, will 
be changed beyond recognition. There 
will be no clouds of smoke by day or 
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blazing fumes by night. Engines wil 
make no sound as they draw the car- 


riages smoothly through the country. | 


By the side of the track will run high- 


by the coal-pit. Heavy electric loco- 
motives will haul the trains along. From 
the main tension wires, electric power 
will be spread for lighting, heating, anc 
work in hamlets, villages, towns, anc 
cities by which the railway 


passes. 


HOW A BOAT WAS SAVED 
Twenty-One Men in a Storm 


A silver medal for gallantry has 
been awarded to Lieut. Whitemarsh: of 
the United States Navy. Through his 
endurance and skill twenty lives were 
preserved from death. 

He was in charge of one of the life- 
boats that left a sinking ship with twenty 
other people, chiefly British, on board. 
For ten days the boat was in constant 
danger before it was sighted “by a 
passing steamer. After four’ days a 
terrific cyclone arose, and all were in 
peril of being washed overboard. One 
man was swept out of the boat and 
drowned, 

Then the lieutenant gave orders for 
all to lie down in the bottom of the 
boat, and while two men held his own 
legs to prevent him from being washed 
overboard he steered the boat without 
rest till the storm abated. 


HOW TO SAVE THE MONEY 


How much the little things may mean! 
A little less in bard width ce the kilt 
worn b ighl regiments is saving 

soos year, ant the abolition of the 


Yon: greatooats is saving £54,000 
ear. “BF using cotton instead of 
“parts of the fronts 

“OF Service jackets 


dally £250,000 a year. 
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| 
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the Heavens 
WHERE WE ARE GOING IN SPACE 


By Our Astronomical Correapondent 


Lyra, the beautiful constellation of 
stars around the lustrous Vega, is 
a particularly interesting region of 
the sky, chiefly because it is to that 
part of the heavens that we are all at 
present going, and also on account of 
the wonderful example of harmony, the 
harmony of stellar motion, found there. 

Vega is, of course, easily found, and 
to the left of it, about the width of four 
Moons away, there will be seen what 
looks like a small star of what is called 
the fourth magnitude. This star is 
known to astronomers as Epsilon Lyrae ; 
it is the wpe one of the two which 
form a small triangle with Vega. 


Two Pairs of Suns 


Now, the astounding thing about this 
apparently insignificant star is that it is 
composed of two stars, and is one of the 
few examples of what might be called a 
“double sun” apparent to the naked 
j When astronomers turn a power- 
ful telescope upon it, however, four suns 
come into view, for each of the single 
ones is revealed as a pair, as shown in 
the corner of our picture. Close examin- 


| .tion Over many years has shown that 


each pair of suns is revolving in orbits, 
taking between 300 and 500 years to 
perform one revolution, so we are not 
likely to see much difference. 

_ We have clear evidence ,that all these 
four Suns are connected by the bonds of 
gravitation, the wonderful force that 
holds the universe together. ; 


The Invisible Bonds — 
Each of these suns is certainly as large 
as Our own, and probably larger, and 
the distance between each pair must at 
least run, into many thousands of mil- 


| lions of miles, yet they are held together 


by these invisible bonds. But while 
they are performing this variety of 
complex revolutions with such a nicety, 
they are all travelling together in the 
same direction in space towards the 
north-west—as we look at them now— 
all impelled by some common cause, 
and all this perfect harmony of action has 
been going on for millions of years. 

If we were as near to them as we are 
to our Sun, and our Sun were one of 
the four, what glorious days we should 
have! ‘There would be no need for 
daylight saving schemes then. Think 
of having one sun rising as another was 


| Setting, with still another or two beyond, 


brilliantly adorning the sunlit sky. 
No Straight Path in the Heavens 


_If we continue to travel in the same 
direction in space that the Sun, the 
Earth, Venus, Jupiter, and all the planets 
are going at the present time, we should, 
some millions of years hence, approach 
the region of this wonderful quartette 
of suns; for it is in this direction 
towards that dark abyss to the right 
and south-west of Vega, that we are 
speeding at 600 miles a minute. This 
is, of course, supposing that we travelled 
in a perfectly straight line, which is not 
probable; for the motion of every 
heavenly body of which we have any 
knowledge is always in a curve, how- 
ever Slight. Movement in a straight line 
is unknown in the universe. 


Astronomers, by long and minute 
study, have found out and measured the 
general drift past us of the great mass of 
stars on each side of our Sun. Those 
ahead of us, of course, do not exhibit 
this particular motion, so we know - 


fairly well both the direction and the vy. 


speed at which our solar family is flying 4 
through space. _ GF. Mae 
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BATTLE OF. FLIES |WAS THE AEROPLANE BORN IN A SAVAGE MIND? 


There is something almost awe- 
inspiring in the thought that the 
primary principle of the aeroplane origin- 
ated in perhaps the lowliest and least 
developed of alt human brains. Captain 
G. P. Thomson has been showing a 
scientific audience that the first parent 
of the aeroplane was the boomerang. 

Now, the boomerang is the weapon 
of the Australian aboriginal, the Black- 
fellow, as he is called. His mind is the 
most primitive to be found among men ; 
he comes mentally nearest to dumb 
creation. Yet what an incfedible gulf 
this invention of the aeroplane creates 
between him and the most highly de- 
veloped of the anthropoid apes! 

The boomerang is a beautiful scientific 
weapon. It can be so thrown from the 
hand of the hunter that if it fails to hit 
an animal, it returns to the spot from 


A Fighter that Eats Its 
Victim 
MOTHS AND WILD FLOWERS 


By Our Country Correspondent 


One of the most beautiful and _inter- 
esting little insects to be seen just now 
is the lacewing fly, which gets its name 
from the dainty gauze of its wings. 

Its colour is delicate green, and it has 
brilliant eyes that look like beads of 
burnished gold. If you can catch a 
lacewing fly, and they are fairly common, 
you should examine the eyes in a strong 
light under a microscope, or even with 
a good pocket lens. They are made up 
of well-defined six-sided facets that in 

‘the shining light seem to reflect all the 


should repeat the happy accident a 
million times—is not that as wonderful 
as Faraday’s achievement with the 
magnetic needle ? 


Yes; it is impressive that the mind : 


of this unclad savage, with many of the 
habits of the beasts of the field, should 
do this. For thousands of years these 
AustraNan natives have been making 
and using boomerangs and scientifically 
improving them, and the wing of an 
aeroplane is really a boomerang, 

It is only the newest aeroplane whiclr 
embodies the perfection of design of the 
native implement. The improved boom- 
erang is not flat, but slightly concave, 
so giving better “ lift’; and the im- 
proved aeroplane wing is modelled after 
the same plan. “ 

It was the Royal Aircraft Factory 
which first turned out a really stable 


| COMMISSIONER'S 
LETTERS TO GUIDES —sS¥§ 
5. Give a Lead 4 
*My Dear Guides, Some of you are 
Patrol Leaders and Seconds, and proud a. 
of your patrol and your position in it. 4 


This letter is especially to you. i 
Now, a great honour is also a great i 


Fresponsibility ; you have been chosen a 
because the Patrol needs you, and you mt! 
‘must not fail them. ‘ 


Being a leader naturally means that 
you have to show the way, and the first R 
thing is to know it. Bt 

A gdod Guide in Switzerland is one 
who has done all the great climbs and 


what peak to make for but the huts to 
spend the night in, the difficult places 
that must be done early in a good light 
and before you are tired. He knows 
where, by just going a few yards to right 
or left, you get a gorgeous view. 


colours of the rainbow. 


An Enemy of the Greenfly 


Courage—Not Recklessness 


nomenal savage of long ago imvented | wings fromt the shape devised by a 


‘knows the ground; he not only knows | 

i 

i 

this amazing thing. | 


which it was thrown. Yet some phe- | aeroplane; and the machine got its model 


| primitive savage who eats live lizards and aoe 
You feet safe in his hands. He takes 


’ As in the case of the lacewing fly, its 


The lacewing fly is one of our best | 
friends, for it is the mortal enomy of the | Its origin must have surely been an snakes, goes unclad, and sleeps in a : ie 
aphis, or greently, and in its larval|accident; but the feat of making the | cave, or digs a hole in the sand, or raises }the roughest road and gives ou the |! 
stage devours this pest ravenously. accident recur, of creating thousands | a pile of stone and branches for a shelter smoothest. He is wise, unse: sh, and ‘a 
Although so small, it can eat two | of specially-shaped pieces of wood which | from the heat of the sun, untirmg. He never thinks of himself ri 

till his party is safe for the night. All : 


aphides in a minute, and when it has 
done so it camouflages its own body 
with the remains of its victims. If two 
lacewing fly larvae meet while out 
hunting for prey, they invariably attack 
one another, and the vanquished is 
eaten by the victor. The creature is a 
relation of the ant-lion, and has many 
of its characteristics. 


A Wonderful Nest 


If we want to sec the lacewing fly in 
all its glory, we must go out after dark 
with a light, for it is not a creature of 
the day. Perhaps the most interesting 
thing about it is the way it lays its eggs. 
It presses itself against a leaf, exudes a 
tiny drop of a viscous fluid, and then, 
raising itself, draws the fluid into a thin 
thread, which hardens immediately in 
the air. On the end of this stiff thread 
the insect deposits an egg, sticking it in 
position with another drop of fluid. It 
repeats the operation until quite a group 
of these almost invisible stalks are 
arranged on the Icaf’s surface with eggs 
at their ends; and it is worth while 
looking out for the eggs and flics. 

The grasshoppers are getting active 
and plentiful now, and one of the most 
striking is the great green grasshopper. 


NEW USE FOR GOATS 
Fighting Forest Fires 


In the mountain forests of California, 
above Los Angeles, milch goats in 
hundreds are being used to prevent the 
spread of fires. 

Broad ways have been cut in the 
forest, making fire-breaks that wind- 
blown flames cannot cross, but these 
Spaces soon fill with undergrowth, 
so that they become useless. Four 
hundred milch goats have now been 
employed to assist the forest rangers. 

Down the centre of each fire-break a 
wire is strung, and along the wire runs a 
stecl ring to which the goat-chain is 
attached. The goat can range the open 
space, and live by grazing on the brush- 
wood ; and the forest rangers look after 
the goats and have the right to their 
milk, selling it to fishermen, campers, 
and visitors. If the schenie is successful 
it will be adopted in other forests. 


Sow successional crops of radishes in 
a cool situation. Earth up potatoes 
where not already done, and finish 
planting out savoys for winter and 
spring use. Make another sowing of 
spinach, 

Flower beds will now require great 
attention, and if the weather be dry 
frequent and copious watering will be 
necessary. Stronger plants, suchas holly- 
hocks, dahlias, and helianthus would be 
greatly benefited by being watered with 
hiquid) manure. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 


The universe moves to order 
likeaclock. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
May at London Bridge, ever thev 

WY come and ever they go, while 
IW nations rise and fall. 


Here is next week's time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, July 20. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


bright tints fade after it is dead, but 
living it is certainly handsome. Unlike 
most of the other grasshoppers it is not 
often found in the grass, but on trees. 


The Grasshopper’s Shrill Note 


It needs practice to find it, for its 
colour harmonises so well with the 
green of the leaves; but you can always 
know when it is about by its loud, shrill 
note, which is getting familiar just now. 

The beautiful musk beetle, pleasing 
to both eye and nose, should also be 
looked for. Its green body, often glossed 
with blue and gold, is a very striking 
object, but you can generally smell it 
before you see it. Several new moths are 
on the wing, including the humming 
bird hawk, the goat, the swallowtail, 
and the tiger, and we may now find the 
grayling butterfly. 

Among the ever increasing number of 
birds whose songs are ceasing are the 
titlark, willow and sedge warblers, and 
hedge-sparrow; and we shall find that 


the goldfinch’s second brood is fledged. Sunday Tuesday Friday 
New wild flowers include arrowhead, | Sunrise «. 5-74am. 5.10am. 5.14 a.m. 
burdock, red hemp nettle, fennel, and | Sunset 9.4p.m. 9.2 p.m. 8.58 p.m. 


Moonrise ..11.55 p.m. 12.31a.m. 3.15 a.m. 

Moonset .. 3.45 p.m. 4.30 p.m. 7.26 p.m. 

High Tide.. 7.39p.m. 9.45 p.m. 1.8 p.m. 
Moonset : Black figures indicate next day. 


Next 
Week’s 
Moon 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 


Other Worlds. Venus is now approaching 
its etry brilliancy and can be seen high up 
jnt 


fleabane. : Cc. R. 


17 YEARS BURIED ALIVE 


One of the most marvellous stories in 
the world is that of a mysterious race 
of Nature’s children who live down in 
the darkness of the earth for seventeen 

rs and then creep out to live a few 
weeks in the sun before they die. The 
story is told, with many pictures, in My 


Magazine for this month, e West. Saturn is low down in the West. 


/THE DANGER OF EUROPE 


And the Duty of America 


There is a very striking passage in a 
notable speech made by Mr. Darwin P. 
Kingsley, one of the chief lawyers of 
New York and president of one of the 
biggest American insurance companies. 

He declared that America alone could 
bring Europe to salvation, and it must 
do this, he said, not merely unselfishly 
for the good of the world, but even to 
save themselves. Then he went on: 

We must help Europe to help herself. 
We must help her people to go to work. 
They are not working now, and the 
alarming fact is that they do not want 
to work. Europe is hungry, and will 
probably become hungrier. Before they 
actually starve men become savages. 
The danger now is that the very founda- 
tions of European society may crumble, 
He is a fool who thinks that can happen 
and leave us sate. 

ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 
~ a > r 


ss 


L’éeriteau 


Le lapin 
Il faut garder une poire pour la soif. 
La cloture entoure le pare. 
La grenouille aime les marécages. 
Le roi ira & la cathédrale. 
Le Japin s‘est échappeé. 
Pouvez-vous lire cet écriteau ? 
UN DISTRAIT 
Un célébre professeur était si distrait, 
qu'un soir, en rentrant chez lui avec 
son parapluie tout mouillé, il mit le 
parapluie dans son lit, et se plaga lui- 
méme dans un coin de la chambre pour 
se sécher. Une autre fois, il faisait 
nuit noire lorsqu‘il frappa a sa porte. 


Son domestique ne le reconnut pas [ 


d’abord, et lui dit que le professeur 
n’était pas 1a. ‘“‘C’est bien,” dit ce 
dernier, ‘* je repasserai.” 


LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 
~ LONDON RAINFALL 

Hours of sun.. 214-3 | London ..ins. 1°54 
Hours of rain... 27°3 | Torquay ..., 97 
Wet days .. 9 Fishcuard .. ., 2°72 
Dry days .. 21 | Edinburgh.. ,, 
Warmest day... 11th | Fort William ,, 
Coldest day .. 27th i Dublin ..,, 


La cloture La grenouille 


‘look up to him, and his word is law 
because he knows. 

That is the first thing, then. 
your ground. Find the best ways. If . 
you want your patrot to get a badge, , 
work hard for it yourself and then help A: 
them through. 

It will sometimes happen that you 
have to lead through unexplored coun- Kt 
try, and then your task is more difficult “ 
and even more important. Courage you 
must have to try the new road, to face 
first the unknown danger, and to struggle 
through. Your beginnings make th2 » 8 
way easier for the rest. a 

But blind recklessness will not help - 
you-—wise and wary you must be as a 
well as brave. Keep straight. Honour ‘ 
is the loadstar that will never fail you. 


Be Loyal uk 

Then come the sudden unexpected ‘, 
dangers—the critical moments which i! 
all your foresight could not avoid.  & 
Here the leader's presence of mind, her = ||| 
self-control and readiness of wit, may “| 
'save the situation. She does not lose a 
"her head—she forgets herself, and is Aa 
able to control her followers and devise , 
a means of escape. All this needs prac- = | 
tice, but when the moment comes you it 
must be ready. ; WY 
" ' 
4 


A 
4 
Learn it 


There are two things which case the 
burden of the ‘' pioneer.” 

The sturdy loyalty of a friend is the 
first. Who can gauge the value of the uf 
heip a discrect and faithful Second can ; 
give 2 A strong right hand in time of a 
stress, a thoughtful adviser in per- 
plexity, a loyal viceroy in absence, what : 

{feader can do without her? What one - ff 
dare not attempt two can overcome, if 
and thus that lonely feeling of th oe 
singlehanded fighter is forever banished. i 


are forgotten, the grumblers are silenced, 
because she sees ahead and knows it i3 
worth while. 

When Columbus strained his gaze on 
‘the horizon during those three days 
his rebel crew grudgingly allowdd him, 
he saw in faith land his mortal eye could 
not yet see. He knew and he believed, 
and he pressed on and won. 

Thus, fired by inspiration from within 
and strengthened by loyalty without, 
bold for adventure yet wary and cool 
in danger, our great forerunners of 
Empire struggled and fought. Today 
we enjoy the fruits of their labours, but - 
in our turn we must lead the way 
towards future greatness, os a 

A Patrol is not an Empire, but itis an. > 
appreciable part of one, so lead ahead 
steady and straight. ; ‘es aaa 
Your affectionate 


A ¥ 4 


Vision of Faith . 

The second thing is the wide vision of 
faith which reveals to the tired eyes of 
the traveller the glorious goal towards - 
which she is striving. The difficulties ae 
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Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


What Has Happened 


Flying to an island in the Sargasso 
Seu, in response to mysterious wireless 
calls, Martin finds there Professor 
Distin and his negro servant Scipio 
Mack, living alone. They have many 
strange adventures, and are attacked 
by the inhabitants of Lemuria, the 
next island. Akon, son of the King 
of Lemuria, is taken -prisoner, and 
becomes their friend, the Professor and 
Martin learning his language, which 
resembles that of the old Norsemen. 


Martin flies to Lemuria with Akon, 
and meets Hymer, an old priest, and 
also Akon’s father, the king. The 
brown men under Odan become 
mutinous, thinking that the king is 
in league with “the wizards from 
the East,” as they call the inhabitants 
ot Lost Island. These brown men 
are in superstitious fear of Hymer, 
and Odan discovers the chief reason 
tor this. 

In attempting to rescue his flying 
boat, the Bat, Martin is captured, and 
is placed by Odan on an island in a 
subterranean lake inhabited by 
strange monsters. In full view of 
crowds of Odan's followers, one of 
the monsters is killed by Martin, by 
a bomb thrown into its mouth, just as 
it is about to attack him. 


Odan, astounded, lets him go, but 
as he is approaching the harbour, 
where rests the Bat, Martin sees a 
crowd of men in pursuit. | 


CHAPTER 43 
The Chase 


During. the next few seconds 
Martin did some pretty hard think- 
ing. The path along which_ his 
bearers were carrying him™ ran 
through a tract of low, dark-green 
scrub, and so far he was fairly 
certain that Odan had not seen him. 


But once Odan and his men were 
“out of the valley, they would have 
«a good view of the road running 
lack towards the capital, and would 
know that Martin had left it. 


Then they would most certainly 
try the branch road, and as they 
could travel twice as fast as the 
litter bearers, the game would be up. 


Martin looked towards the 
harbour, which was now little more 
than a mile away. If he left the 
litter and ran, he could reach it 
ahead of his enemies. But even so, 
he could not be certain of finding a 
boat, and if he did find onc he would 
have to row two or three miles to 
reach the place where the Bat was 
moored. Also, he would be in full 
view from the shore, and could not 
hope to row as fast as Odan’s men 
could run. 


He glanced to the left, and saw 
the great domed roof of the temple 
palace rising against the hot blue 
sky, about three milesaway; then in 
a flash he made up his mind. 

“Stop!” he -called sharply to 
his carriers. 


They seemed to understand. At 
any rate they came to a halt, and 
instantly Martin was out of the 
litter. 


“Go on,” he ordered, pointing 
down the track to the harbour, 
© straight to the water.” 


Rather reluctantly they moved 
on. Martin watched them a 
moment, then; turning to the left, 
plunged into the thick of the scrub, 
and headed straight towards the 
landmark which the towering bulk 
of the temple offered. : 


The heat was frightful ; for while 
the bush cut off what little air there 
was, it was not high enough to 
give any shelter from the intoler- 
able blaze of the mid-day sun. 
Great drops of perspiration streamed 
down Martin’s face and rolled into 


his eyes, almost blinding him. 
What he had gone through already 
that morning was not the best train- 
ing for this sort of thing. But he 
‘did not flag, but kept on ata steady 
jogtrot which covered the ground at 
the rate of five or six miles an hour. 


He was thirsty when he started ; 
before he had gone a mile his throat 
was like sandpaper and his tongue 
a dry stick. He picked up a pebble 
and put it into his mouth, but that 
was no use. In spite of himself 
his pace began to slacken. 


He came at last to a bit of rising 
ground.. The bushes on it grew 
scantily, but He felt that he must 
see what Odan was doing. Bending 
double, he climbed the hillock and 
looked cautiously out. 


What he saw was this. One body 
of men was coming down the salt 
track at a sharp double. On the 
main road, which led to the town, 
the rest of them were travelling fast 
in a solid body, and the dust rose 
in clouds under their trampling 
fect. In front -was a tall figure 
whose golden helmet gleamed 
resplendent in the sunlight. 


Martin's cyes filled with dismay. 
“The beggar’s been too cute for 
me!” he groaned. 


CHAPTER 44 
The Second Bomb 


Each moment Martin’s chances 
were growing more slim, yet he 
refused to despair. He drew a long 
breath, hurried back down the slope, 
and set to running again. 


He had got to beat the main 
body to the boathouse. If he 
could do that, and get aboard the 
Bat before they caught him, he 
might still escape. If not—well, he 
knew Odan a deal too well to sup- 
pose that he would get off with his 
life this time. 


His heart pounded against his 
ribs, and he had an ugly pain in his 
side, and black specks began to 
dance before his eyes. But he 
clenched his teeth and kept on. 


Quite suddenly he was out of the 
scrub and among fields where 
Indian corn and sweet potatoes 
were growing. To the right was the 
harbour with the boathouse little 
more than half a mile away. He 
looked to the left. There was the 
road, also about half a mile away, 
and even as he looked the cloud of 
dust rising high in the hot air told 
him that Odan’s men were there. 


It was no use trying to hide any 
longer. There was nothing for it 
but to race for the boathouse. He 
made for it at top speed, but before 
he had gone twenty steps there 
came a fierce shouting from behind. 


Odan could see him, and the chase 
was on. 

If Martin had been fresh, he 
would have thought nothing of such 
a run, especially with such a start 
as he had. But by now he was 
fairly reeling, he could hardly 
breathe, and he had never before 
been in such agonies of thirst. It 
was only the thought of what was 
behind him that kept him going at 
all—that and the feeling that he 
must beat Odan at any price. ; 


The. first field was yams hilled up 
like English potatoes; deep, soft 
soil and dreadful going. He crossed 
it, plunging through a low hedge, 
and came right on top of two 
Lemurians hoeing weeds. They 
gazed at him an instant with 
goggling cyes, then both fell flat 
on their faces. 


Martin saw a big earthern jar 
of water standing under the hedge. 
He snatched it up, took onc deep 
draught, dropped it and tore away. 


A fresh roar behind,’and, glancing 
back, he saw Odan and half a 
dozen huge Norsemen clearing the 
hedge at the upper end of the field. 
They yelled like a pack of hounds 
ona hot scent, and Martin knew they 
were shouting to the brown men to 
hold him. But they were far too 
scared, and lay where they had fallen. 

The water iad given Martin new 
life, and though he was deadly 
tired he managed to keep his lead. 
With his eyes fixed on the boathouse 
he raced for it. 

Suddenly the thought came to 
him that Odan might have left a 
guard over the plane. Instinctively 
his hand searched for his one 
remaining bomb. 

He crossed another field, strug- 
gled through a fence of prickly 
pear, and came out into the street. 
“ It was the hour of the midday 
sleep, and not a soul was in sight 
on the broad open quay. The boat- 
house was right in front of him. 

He paused for a moment to get 
his bomb. It was his last. His 
pursuers saw him stop. Their yell 
of triumph spurred him on, and he 
dashed straight for the boathouse. 

-To his intense relief there was no 
one there, and the Bat lay safely 
moored at her pontoon. 

He was down the steps in two 
jumps, and, laying his bomb down, 
set to unfastening the ropes that 
moored her. 

The knots were hard; someone 
had doubled them all, and his 
blood chilled as he realised it 
would take time to untie them. 

He felt for his knife, but, like 
his pistol, it had been taken. 

The shouts of Odan’s men grew 
louder, and, in spite of all his 
pluck, his fingers shook a little as 
he wrestled with the hard knots. 

One was loose. As he leaped 
across to reach the other, he heard 
the hammering of a score of san- 
dalled feet on the quay above. 

Rage filled his heart. 

“Caught on the post!” he 
muttered fiercely. ‘‘ Well, they 
shall have the bomb first.’ 

Straightening himself, he picked 
up the bomb and struck a match. 

As the little flame burnt up 
straight in the windless air Odan 
appeared at the head of the steps. 
He was covered with dust and the 
sweat streamed off him, but his 
savage eyes glowed with triumph. 

“ Ha!" he roared in his great 
bull-like voice. “So you are 
trapped, O sorcerer. Now let us see 
if your black arts can save you!” 

As he spoke he drew his bronze 
sword from its scabbard, and the 
keen blade flashed in the sun blaze. 


CHAPTER 45 
Martin’s Heart Fails 

“Get back! ”’ cried Martin in a 
ringing voice. ‘Get back! My 
arts can save me. One step forward 
and it will be your last!” 

Odan hesitated. He was mad 
with rage and with longing te 
finish Martin, whom he regarded 
as the only real bar between him- 
self and the throne. Yct, as ever, 
Martin’s calm front daunted his 
savage, superstitious soul. 


His men came pounding up 
behind him. Their presence gave 
him confidence, and all of a sudden 
he plunged forward. 

Instantly Martin touched the 
match of the fuse, and, raising his 
little bomb high above his head, 
hurled it straight at the giant. 


Odan saw it coming. He ducked 
and dodged, and the bomb missed 
him by a matter of inches. But it 
struck the edge of the quay a 
couple of yards behind him and 
exploded with a deafening crash, 
flinging splinters of metal and 
stone in every directton. 

With a yell of agony the rebel 
leader pitched forward. and rolled 
heavily down the steps on to the 
pontoon, his heavy sword clatter- 
ing after him. As for his men, ap- 
palled by the explosion, they broke 
and ran* But two lay writhing on. 
the stones of the quay, and others 
were bleeding from wounds. 


Martin did not hesitate an 
instant. Leaping forward, he 
snatched up Odan’s sword, slashed 
the remaining rope, and, stepping 
swiftly into the hull of the flying 
boat, switched on and pressed the 
self-starter. 


To his intense relief it answered 
instantly. With a stuttering roar 
the twin engines burst into life, 
the propellers spun dizzily, ‘and 
the Bat, as if glad to feel her 
master’s hand after so many days 
of idleness, shot out across the 
smooth blue water, trailing a milky 
wake behind her. 

He sent her rushing onwards 
faster and faster untii the air began 
to scream pe his burning face. 
Then he pulled back the joy stick, 
and felt her leave the water and 
rise lightly into the air. 


Up and up she went, the roar of 
her exhaust bringing the echoes 
beating back from the land. Then 
at three hundred feet he circled. 


The first thing he saw was Odan 
himself. apparently little the worse, 
standing on the edge of the quay, 
furiously shaking his huge fist at 
the plane. Behind him were forty 
or fifty of his men staring up, 
wonder-struck, at the wheeling Bat. 


Martin was conscious of a shock 
like a blow. He had fully believed 
that the great brute was dead and 
done for, and it was the cruellest 
disappointment to see him on his 
legs, as active for mischief as ever. 


He looked beyond—at the temple 
palace. It lay baking in the sunshine, 
without. a sign of life about it. 


Martin suddenly felt that he 
hated it—that he was sick of the 
whole place and everything con- 
nected with it. On top of that 
came a second thought. . 3 

Why should he stay in it? He 
had plenty of petrol for the flight 
back to Lost Island. Why not 
return to the dear old Professor 
and the kindly Scipio, and leave all 
these madmen to fight out their 
own quarrels ? 

Hardly knowing what he did he 
swung the Bat’s nose round, and 
went tearing away towards the sea 
with the speed of a homing pigeon. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


What is a Buffer State? A 
buffer State is a country between 
powerful neighbours, which owes 
its independence, not to its own 
strength, but to the jealousies 
of those neighbours. : 


What is a Chauvinist? A 
Chauvinist in France is the 
same as a Jingo in England or 
a Junker in Germany. He is a 
man who professes an exagger- 
ated patriotism and is hostile or 
contemptuous of foreigners. The 
word is derived from Chauvin, a 
character in a French comedy. 


What was the Concert of 
Europe ? The Concert of Europe 
was the combined or concerted 
action of the Great European 
Powers in dealing with such 
questions as Armenia and Turkey, 
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the Boxer insurrection, and so 


on, so that no one Power should. 


get an advantage over the others. 


What is an Afrikander? An 
Afrikander is a native of South 
Africa born of white parents. 


What was the Geneva Conven- 
tion? The Geneva Convention 
was an agreement signed at 
Geneva in 1864 by the principal 
Powers, and afterwards adopted 
by other civilised nations, laying 
down rules for the succour of 
the wounded in war, and for- 
bidding the use of explosive 
bullets and other cruelties. From 
it grew the Red Cross Society. 

What is the Riksdag? The 
Riksdag is the Swedish Parlia- 
ment, consisting of an upper and 
lower house, like ours 


Five-Minute Story 


THE POPLAR TREE 


Jupiter, the great god, once 
lost some silver spoons, and he 
knew well that the thief was one 
of the trees of the forest. 

“Go,” he said to Ganymede, 
his cupbearer, “‘ find out whohas 
robbed me, and then I will think 
of punishment for the thief.” 

So Ganymede went to the 
forest, where the  oakstrees 
spread out their arms like great 
giants above him; and he 
questioned them about my lord 
Jupiter's silver spoons. 

But the oak-trees were enraged 
at the insult, and shook their 
great branches so furiously that 
it was as though the storm-king 
rode through the forest. 

“Accusing the king of the 
trees of stealing silver spoons 
indeed !’’ cried the largest oak 
—'‘ I, who have thousands of 
little golden cups and emerald 
plates of my own! Begone, be- 
fore I crush you ! 

’ So Ganymede asked the oak- 
trees to pardon him for his 
unjust suspicions, and passed 
on toa lovely and graceful birch- 
tree, and asked her politely if she 
could tell him what had become 
of Jupiter’s silver spoons. 

But the.birch-tree drew herself 
up haughtily, saying, “I have 
silver enough of my own, and have 
no desire to steal other people’s 
spoons—kindly leave me, sir!” 

Ganymede bowed low and 
passed on to the other trees. 
The beech-trees were so indig- 
nant that they threw thousands 
of their prickly little nuts down 
on his head, and the elm-tree 
nearly destroyed him, so terrible 
was his rage at being asked if he 
were a thief. 

And when Ganymede came to 
the fir-trees he departed again 
quickly, for they pelted him with 
cones’ directly he mentioned 
my lord Jupiter’s silver spoons! 

Then he visited a big poplar- 
tree, rustling its leaves as though 
the rain pattered all day. 

“Forgive me for asking the 
question,” said Ganymede, “ but 
do you know anything about the 
fine silver spoons my lord Jupiter 
has lost ? ” 

“My lord Jupiter's spoons 
stolen!’ cried the poplar tree. 
“‘ How terribly shocking to think 
that any properly grown-up 
respectable tree could do sucha 
thing asstealspoons! It is cer- 
tainly not I who did it, my friend.” 

Then, to prove how innocent he 
was, the poplar threw up all his 
branches that Ganymede might 
see that he could not be hiding. 
the spoons anywhere. But he 
had not tucked them away safely 
enough, and down tumbled the 
stolen spoons in a silver shower! 

Ganymede picked them up and 
took them back to Jupiter. 

“ Behold, my lord,’’ he cried, 
your silver spoons are found— 
and also have I found that the 
poplar-trce is a story-teller as well 


“ 


asathief.’’ And he told his story. - 


And, of course, everybody can 
see how Jupiter punished the 
untruthful poplar tree—for he 
made him hold up his branches 
for evermore ! 
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“ Is half-an-hour since I ordered 


” . Tt wasn t « ms | \bout a century-and-a-l 
that turtle soup,” oxclaimed the| Bulldog for sale, will eat any | Bete Stet » little chil aa et rae 
irate diner. thing, very fond of children, with the other boy he w €1 pstairs ‘in msel | gO a des Ma usec eae 

ony, Sif) but you know how | Armchair for sale by gentleman | | 10 Write out a Pi erl | listening with fear to the tak 
slow turtles are,” replied the | with carved legs. OF ITS¢ I geht | Of witches and demons that ; 
waiter, For sale, baker’s business, goo! back to schoo} aft bat been 1orant but pious maid-servant 
e, very large oven, prese ii ind Lu Bu | c at thay ha Id for his entertainment. 
owner been in it for seven year eae eee ‘ ee | little fcllo 
good reason for leaving. ak 1e I K : . | He wa ensitive little fellow 
ra} a g es = ; Indier 1 ; | : I I ind iW t ss set : ose tal 
Jimmy had been a nau boy has eis - roKen, : Dave a lox { o that at night he had i 
and had received a little ten He threw ac Po AA Cre pt mM to Une \ | dr Phen in Ja , 
cofrection. ‘* And,” added hi loor em 1 “l open, an epe It w } ke matters worse, he spent 
father, “if you are not a good bx 2} mast bedroe Jacko popper de. | ddle of t |<ood deak of his time study 
you shall not go t the coun: bed : ue ‘ 4 
- for your holidays.” ; : , ; 10K errien. t e pictures in a be 
the “I'd rather stay at home. song " ell a [mart P Teaching Stor 
These pictures represeat a boy’s and a girl’s | Daddie,” mournfully exclaim! ud. ] I e clapper ane brats 4) nes Noes 
asme. Do you know what they are? Jimmy. ‘‘ They have got thras| 
Answers next week ing machines in the country, ani l I 
fa] g rat it's quite bad enough here, wh: : 
« Springing Jack it’s done by hand.” 
This is a very amusing toy and Qa a ia] wl 
quite easy to make. The wood Foolish Things n t 
from a chocolate or cigar-box is A man who wanted to know w)) ost 
the best material to use. If you! he looked like when asleep sto: | un 
a on the a ee See | before a mirror with his eyes clos. | mate § 
aa eS ee and pea A man hearing that a rav ; - 
gether by single nails. The cross- | WOUld live 200 yeass bought one | of ‘ 
pieces should be about four inches | PTOVe It. ih i t] 
coe long and one inch wide. The two hi Piece oe Rela 2 : : 
feces that form TO ] 
Li handle should wall to show as a sample. 8 
be wider, and have A man wanted to teach his hor. z ee 
7 two holes cut in to live without food. When it div iad 
them with a fret- of starvation, he said it was mo:' cation of t 
as saw, or you could unfortunate, because it had jus ie a 
i cut them out with learnt to do without eating. 7 d rot] 
ya a pen-knifc. Make A man who was nearly drownc: ‘ 
ra the top picces a while bathing said he would nev: F 
little smaller than -| enter the water again till he ha: : 
the others. The learned to swim. nm evel 
i headpiece you can »eJ o p o aa 
ie make of cardboard Is Your Name Woodward? 1 we 
te or wood, and paint The : ki 
; Pl an ancestor of yours wa. | ; Asin oT 
aot pe hure the steward whose business it w... | | ; ; 
; S to look after a forest or wood. Hi | 
piece to where the was known as the woodreeve, «+ | | 10 
two top pieces fF | woodward, and this name becan:: || choolroom, ‘ d [far more fond of flogging | 
mect. It must attached to the family as 2 surnam: eee ae salt a oe ; ee ia oe 
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side, which will strengthen the join.]? 2 3 
; Colour the crosspieces when the|$ ff 
i toy is quite closed. . By pulling 

; the handie pieces togetlicr, Jack 
will extend out to 16 or 18 inches, 


and by reversing the action he 


6 #7 5 | 
in or | | 
Then, by moving one match at 1 |_| 
time in such a way that it passe | 

| 
| 
| 


over two other matches, form fou 


jumps ‘back again. You work him | crosses like these : || There Was An O'4 Lady Named Carr |" A 
Jast as you would open and shut a Solution: | . te 
pair of scissors, x X XK XxX ™ | 4 sag ard a 
By 2 1a) @ cr] QO oO a Hes 
Magie Figures Herbert (who has still to learn t)) | 


This is an interesting little figure 
problem. There are rg figures, and 
they are so arranged that when 
added up in 12 different ways the 
total will be 23. 
ue If you start at the centre and add 
Es upwards, 6+15+2=:23. If you 


make the best of things): “ Well 
this is a birthday! I mayn’t us 
my new gramophone ’cos father’ 
got a headache; I can’t use mj 
camera ’cos it’s too foggy; I can‘! 
skate ‘cos there’s no icc: and | 
can’t go tobogganing ’cos there’ 
no snow! The only present I can 
use is Aunt Jemima’s woollen com 
forter, and I’m not specially keen 
on that!” 
QO: a i) 
Poser 
Uf lead is heavy, i3 electric light : 
a} fi iG} 
. Peculiar Sentences 
These sentenccs, spelt out Ictter 
by letter, read the same forwards 
or backwards, 
1. Name no one man. 
2. Snug & raw was I ere I saw 
war & guns. ; 
3- Madam, I’m Adam. 
4. Able was I ere I saw Elba. 
§- Red root put up to order. 
6. Draw pupil’s lip upward. 
0] ic a 
ANSWER TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE |- 


add downwards, 6+14-+3=23. In 
the same way, if you count towards 
thé other four points of the star 
you get 23 in each case. But this 


is not all. If you take the six New Match Puzzle 
large outer circles, and add from The accom- 
a one to another you always get panying dia- 
23. Start at the foot, 3+194+1= gram shows how 
° 23 Proceed, 1+18+4=23. Simi- four _ triangles 


larly, 4+17+2=23, and so on 
round the outer circle. until you 
come to 3 again, 


are made by 
adding three 
matches, 


Who was he ? 


The Lighthouse Girl Last Week was Grace Darling 
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Far before the 4.4 to Forfar. 
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HORSE OF TWO WARS. SIGNING THE PEACE. R34 AND ITS CAPT 


| 
| 


4 


lifted h 5 A horse that served through the Boer War 
Rae env neoeiee te the Oaptale and the Great War, now at a Home of Rest 


Elsa Glencorse, the tall girl, who rescued Sidney Wood In the Stone Age scene 


Margaret Simpson, the smaller girl, from the film ‘“ The Power 
from drowning. Right.” See page 
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‘MUSIC. AND DANCING IN. THE SKIES 


Patients Up in the Clouds 


EATING ORANGES IN PALERMO 
AND DATES IN CAIRO 


By the Children’s Doctor 


Everybody. who has climbed high 
mountains knows that, even in cloudy 
weather, it is usually possible to climb 
right above the clouds. 

Often in Switzerland climbers toil 
upward through the clouds until at last 
they see them like a woolly sea beneath 
their feet, with mountain peaks like 
islands. Above the clouds there is a 
speckless blue sky ; and even in winter 
the sun is so warm that ladies carry 
parasols, and the air is so dry that 
usually the snow dries as fast as it 
melts, and never becomes slushy. It is 
chiefly in order to get the clear blue sky 
and the dry, bracing air that invalids 
go to high mountain places. 


Anchored to a Mountain Peak 

Now, it has been suggested that we 
should start hospital airships, and soar 
with invalids right up into the blue sky. 
Instead of having to face a long journey 
in a dusty and jolty train, invalids 
would simply step into a nice, clean, 
cosy hospital airship, and the great 
propellers would whir, and soon they 
would soar out of fogs and clouds and 
damp into sunshine and pure air. 

The hospital airship would carry a 
doctor, and would be provided with 
every comfort, and it might either be 
anchored to a mountain-top or might 
float about. Probably, however, it 
would be impossible to make cables and 
anchors and airships strong enough to 
resist the force of a gale, and the hospital 
airship would have to drift more or less 
with the wind. By going with the wind, 
too, it would be possible to save the 
patients from violent draughts, 

The Pure Wor!d Above 

What an ideal life it would be to live 
night and day in pure, quiet air about 
the clouds, and drift about over Europe— 
now over England, now over France, 
now, perhaps, over the Mediterranean or 
the deserts of Africa. The airship would 
have to come down now and then for 
food and water, and patients might 
eat bananas in Teneriffe, oranges in 
Palermo, and dates in Cairo. 

There are no germs about the Signe, 
and patients would never catch colds 
or influenza, and the lungs of con- 
sumptives would have a splendid chance. 

The only objection one can sce is that 
the nights would often be very cold and 
frosty, for the dry air would not retain 
the sun’s heat, and as soon as the sun 
set would quickly cool. But that is not 
a very great objection, as dry cold is 
healthy, and in any case we can 
make warmth with electricity now. 


French aeroplanes have already been 
constructed for ambulance work. They 
carry a complete hospital equipment in 
miniature, and their outfit includes a 
tent, with portable stoves for heating, 
surgical instruments and supplies, and a 
complete X-ray installation. 


ces owing to differences with Japan, stands out of the Peace Treaty so far, but the 
Chinese are the greatest family in the League of Nations, and they bring into it, as the rising hope 
‘i the Great Peace, overa secaanii: million dase little Pome like wai here on their way to school 


THE SPARK THAT ‘BAFFLES THE 


One of the world’s urgent needs now is 
the locomotive, so that it is specially 
ironical that one railway engine has 
destroyed nearly 20 more, near Glasgow. 

It was not a collision that brought 
the extinction about: it was just a 
spark, which came from one engine and 
set fire to the others. . 

Strange it is that we can tear the coal 
from the interior of the earth, use it to 
melt iron out of rock, to.turn the iron to 
steel, to drive machinery to transform 
the steel into a locomotive capable of 
pulling nearly a thousand tons at 50 
miles an hour, and that after all this a 
i Scale of fire sets us all at Sic 


~ ENGINEER 


Air is forced by a steam-jet with such 
force through the furnace of an engine 
that small live coals are driven upwards 
with the smoke and steam into the open 
air. They fall to earth still burning ; 
they set fire to woods and crops and 
buildings; they blacken the country- 
side; they cause incalculable damage 
from year to year, and we are no nearer 
a Solution of the spark problem than we 
were in George Stephenson’s day. Spark- 
catching devices tend to choke the 
engine's draught, and without proper 
draught the furnace cannot produce 
steam enough for power and speed. A 
fortune still awaits the inventor of a 
succespnul Spark -killer. 


A Floating Laboratory 


A scheme proposed some years ago 
for the fitting up of a ship for the study 
by doctors of the diseases prevalent in 
hot climates has-now been revived. It 
is suggested that a number of British, 
French, American, and Italian doctors 
shall unitedly make a sea voyage round 
the tropical regions. 


Saving a Catastrophe 
Some years ago the great Titanic 
struck an iceberg, and sank with over 
Iooo people. The Grampian has now 
struck an iceberg near Cape Race, and 
she, too, had over 1000 on board. But, 
happily, all life was saved owing to the 
captain turning quickly, so that the ship 
struck head on instead of sideways, 


,| creases the danger 6f 


WHO LET THE WATER 
OUT ? 


Curious Story of the Devonshire 
Badgers 


WHY THE BEAVER WAS 
DRIVEN OUT OF ENGLAND 


An extraordinary charge is made 
against a company of Devonshire 
badgers. They are accused of destroying 
the Tiverton. Canal, the banks of which 
have suddenly burst, so that a great 
quantity of water rushed ont and 
drowned the adjoining countryside, be- 
tween Halderton and Sampford Peverell. 

But what have badgers to do with 
canals which burst their banks? Well, 
it is said that the damage was done by 
these animals burrowing along the banks, 
and the damage was so serious that if 
railway men had not dammed the breacli 
the canal would have practically emptied 
itself. As it is, the water is left two feet 
lower than the summer level, and pike 
of extraordinary size were stranded. 

Wild Life in Civilisation 

The incident is remarkable, thoug) 
we may not be quite sure that badgers 
are really the culprits. Otters make 
their homes in the banks of waterways, 
and their fortress has always one tunnel 
beneath the water, so that the animal 
may enter and leave unseen; but 
badgers usually excavate their great 
homes inland, in woods, or coppice-clad 
cliffs and quarries, where foxes will 
frequently share the home with them. 


But otters or badgers, the actual 
culprits, remind us of the problems 
which confront us when wild life com- 
petes with the arts of civilisation. Wild 
beavers are extinct in Britain. They 
abounded here at one time, and are 
commemorated in such names as 
Beverly, which means beaver’s haunt, 
in Beverstone and Bevercoates, and in 
Welsh names signifying beaver’s dale 
and beaver’s dam. The chief cause of 
their extermination was the damage 
they did to land by damming the 
rivers and causing floods, 


How the Beaver Works 


Felling trees and cutting logs, the 
beaver builds a dam acrossriverorstream, 
plastering up the woodwork with mud, 
and strengthening it with twigs. The 
efficiency of their work is marvellous ; 
the beaver had discovered, long before 
our engineers found it out, that a dam, 
to be strong enough to withstand 
pressure from flood, must be curved, 
with the bow facing up stream. 

But the success of the beaver is fatal 
to waterside land, and so the last wild 
beaver has gone from Britain. In France, 
where these animals are said to have 
done damage to the Rhone-side vine- 
oe a price has been set on their 
heads. In Canada, where floods caused 
by beavers have w ‘ashed railw ays away, 
they are fast disappearing. ‘Beavers, 
badgers, and otters are in peril of 
extinction the world over, and this 
disappearing of the Tiverton Canal, 
whether due to badgers or otters, in- 
mh, E, A. B. 
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“WEATHER CLOCKS 
A NEW THERMOMETER 


Instrument Showing Heat, 
Damp, and Wind at Once 


WEATHER REGISTER FOR 
THE BLIND 


Two new thermometers are being 
talked about, We all know that thermo- 
meters do not always seem to tell the 
truth. Sometimes the thermometer says 
that it is cold and we feel quite warm, 
and sometimes it says it is warm and 
we feel quite cold. 

A thermometer in Switzerland may 
be below freezing-point, and people 
may feel warm; a thermometer in 
|.ondon may be fifty degrees higher, 
while people are shivering. 


The truth is that our feelings are | 


iffected by several things all working 
at the same time—by heat and damp 
and wind—and in order to give us a true 
idea of the weather or the climate as 


we feel it, we must have a thermometer | 


to record all three. 


The Air and Our Bodies 


Dr. Leonard Hill, the distinguished 


physiologist, recently described a new | 


thermometer, known as a kata ther- 
mometer, which takes into account the 
wind, and tells us exactly how cooling 
and how drying the air is. It is the 
cooling and drying power of the air that 
we specially need to know, for unless 
_air is cooling and drying rt is not healthy. 
If it does not cool our bodies we become 
limp and lose energy ; and if it does not 
evaporate fluid from the skin, and from 
the mucous membranes of the nose and 
throat, we soon become weakly and un- 
healthy, and more liable to colds. The 
wind is specially drying and cooling, 
and therefore breezy places by the sea 
or on the hills make us feel vigorous. 

In badly-ventilated rooms the air is 


still and damp, and soon becomes warm, | 


and so it is neither cooling nor drying, 
and people who live in such rooms 
become unhealthy. 

We are apt to complain about the 
cold and windy English climate; but 
no doubt it is the cooling and drying 
breezes of England that have given 
!¢nglishmen so much energy; and when 
we get kata thermometers, and begin to 


study them, we shall ail learn to love | 


cool, fresh, breezy air, and to abhor hot 
~tuffy rooms. 


Thermometer for the Blind 


A thermometer enabling blind people 


fo read the temperature has been 


iivented by a French scientist. 

The ordinary thermometer consists 
of a glass bulb filled with mercury, 
and a stem up which the mercury rises. 


Jhe stem has a scale attached, and 
the warmer the temperature the more 
the mercury expands in the bulb, 
and the higher up the scale it rises. 
The thermometer for the blind really 
weighs the temperature, as the stem is 
delicately balanced, like the arm of a 
pair of scales, and the farther the 
mercury runs along it, the heavier one 
side of the stem becomes. 

A pointer is attached to the stem, 
“which travels over a large scale on 
which the degrees of heat are worked 
in Braille eharacters. This inter 
travels up or down the scale with the 
variations in temperature, and enables 
a blind man to read the thermometer. 
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THE POSTMAN’S 
SLEDCE 


| How He Carries the Letters 
Over the Ice 


| In the North-West of America a 
| postman has a round he cannot cover 
on a bicycle; there is so much snow 
and ice in winter that he uses a sledge. 
| He has now made a sort of boat fitted 
with a 40 horse-power motor, driving a 
four-bladed propeller. The runners are 
|shaped like hollow-ground skates, and 
|are five feet long and six inches broad. 
The sledge measures 16 feet, weighs 
}950 pounds, and has a large storage 
; place behind. Worked by petrol, this 
propeller sledge has a spced of 70 miles 
an hour on smooth ice and 30 miles in 
| soft snow. 


THE YOUNGEST V.C. 

The youngest winner of the V.C. in 
|the British Empire is Private T. R. 
| Ricketts, V.C., D.C.M., of the Royal 
| Newfoundland Regiment. He gained 
jthe Cross by fetching up machine-gun 
ammunition under fire, and enabling a 
| position to be captured without loss. 
In honour of him the proud place in 
| Newfoundland where he was born is 
| building a school. 


FIRST IN COURTESY 
By the vote of her fellow scholars and 
the teachers of her school, Coburg Road 
Council School, near the Old Kent Road, 
London, Rose Shields, aged 14, has been 
presented with a prize for being the most 
courteoug girl in the school. 


THE CONQUERORS AND 
WHAT THEY SAW 
First Witnesses of the 
New World 


Columbus first saw America from the deck 
of the Santa Maria on October 12, 1492. 

The first things he saw were : 

A bird floating on its nest 

A piece of carved wood floating 

A branch of hawthorn ‘berries 

The first fying travellers saw Ameriea on 

July 6, 1919, - 

The first things they saw were : 

Little white sailing ships 

Four flashes from a lighthouse 

A few log huts 

Stacks of tree-trunks looking like bunches 

of asparagus 

A tramp steamer going to Australia 

A few cows feeding 

A brown eagle 
The only thing the fiying travellers saw 
while actually over the Atlantic Qcean was 
an iceberg bigger than St. Paul's Cathedral. 


CURIOUS 
An Admiral has been pointing out 
|some odd coincidences of the war. 
| Here are some. 
|__1, The war ended where it 
| Mons. 
2. When the German Fleéet surren- 
dered, British troops were marching 
|across Waterloo. 
| 3. The Armistice was signed at eleven 
jo’clock on the eleventh day of the 
}eleventh month. ; 

4. The Peace Conference began on the 
birthday of the German Empire. 

5. Peace was signed on the fifth anni- 
versary of the assassination of ‘the 
Austrian Archduke, which Germany 
made the excuse for war. 


began, at 


A BOOK FOR A SCHOOL LIBRARY 

A boy can never know a nobler 
examplar in this world than Lord Kelvin, 
one of the greatest inventors and one 
of the noblest citizens Great Britain 
has produced. 

The story of his early life has been 
told m an admirable book by his sister, 
called ‘‘ Lord Kelvin’s Early Home,” 
and a few hundred copies of this book 
are now being made available for school 
libraries by the generosity of the Kelvin 
family. Libraries that would greatly 
appreciate a copy of the book may write 
to ask for one to Mrs. King, Hartwell, 
Wroxham, Norfolk. 


SUZANNE _ 


July 26, 1919 


GREAT PEACE DAY 


The French Girl Who |A MEMORY THROUGH THE 


Beat England 


AND CONQUERED ALL OUR 
HEARTS 


Suzanne is home again—Mlle. Suzanne 
Lenglen, the merry little French lady of 
twenty, who beat all the picked women 
of England who play lawn tennis. She 
has gone home proud and radiant, and 
has carried off with her more than the 
women’s championship of the world for 


lawn tennis, for She won the hearts of all 
the thousands who watched her play at 
Wimbledon. 

Of course we really wished that our 
champion, Mrs. Lambert Chambers, 
would win, for Suzanne had had many 
triumphs, enough to turn the most sober 
head. She had beaten cveryone she met 
‘in single combat, and to fight her way 
into the Final was an honour next to 
the greatest. Then Mrs, Chambevss, the 
holder of the championship, was much 
the older player, and years win sym- 
pathy in play. Besides, she had won 
the honour seven times over, 

But Suzanne Lenglen won, after the 
two had played what was perhaps the 
finest game ever played by wonicn since 
tennis first began. When, at last, the 
strugple was over, both players were 
so utterly exhausted that they could not 
summon strength to meet the King and 
Queen, who had been watching them. 

Now, the best feature about this fine 
struggle was that, through it all, little 
Suzanne Jenglen, the happy French 
player, was so gay and radiant that 
everybody loved to see her winning, 
however much they longed for honour's 
sake that our country should win. The 
spirit of this bright and = chivalrous 
player was that of a happy girl even 
when most hardly pressed by her experi- 
enced and skilful opponent; and the 
English people who had gone in crowds 
to see tltis merry French girl checred her 
as if she had been English. 

They felt that she was not only a win- 
some young French lady, marvellously 
active and clever, but also that she was 
what we think is very British, what we 
describe as ‘‘a sport,” able to play, win 
or lose, with a stout heart and a cheerful 
face, taking good or ill fortune with smil- 
ing composure. i 

We loved to sec this spirit in a girl 
from our brave neighbour nation the 


‘French, and to welcome Mile. Suzanne 


as the forerunner of more bright French 
girls who, we hope, will come and com- 
pete with British women in the open-air 
sports that we believe are so good for our 
souls,as well as our bodies, 
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YEARS TO COME 


The Joy Day that Followed 
Waterloo 


PEACE TABLE THEN & NOW 


The celebration of the Great Peace 
after the greatest of all wars, has come 
and gone, and the memory of it will be 
; recalled by every fireside when we who 
i read these lines are old. For we shall all 
be telling to our children what grand- 
father and grandmother (that will be 
you and me) saw on July 19, 1919, when 
Peace was celebrated everywhere. 

Yes, everywhere has the Peace been 
celebrated, as a peace was never celc- 
brated before, for it is quite unlike all 
other endings to war. The men who 
fought and died came from everywhere - 
the war came into every life. ~ 

And so this great common memory 
will go on_reverberating through the 
national mind all along the twentieth 
century and beyond, just as the peace 
celebrations in 1814, after it was thought 
Napoleon was finally conquered, and in 
1815, aftcr he was really conquered at 
Waterloo, came along the nineteenth 
century reverberating through the 
memories of our grandfathers. 


. The Hyde Park Battle 


Our grandfathers would talk of the 
peace after Waterloo, dnd of the great 
doings they had ; they used to tell how, 
in 181yq, boats were brought from the 
Thames into Hyde Park, launched on 
the Serpentine, painted and decorated 
and rigged like men-o’-war, British and 
French ; and how, on August 1, the day 
of the celebration of peace, the Battle 
of the Nile was re-fought before thou- 
sands of spectators in the very heart of 
London, ending, of course, in a second 
destruction of the French fleet. So 
great was the success of this mimic fight, 
we were told, that there were compara- 
tively few to watch the ascent of a 
balloon in the Green Park, 

Mimic battles and balloon ascents! 
| They lived long in the public memory, 
‘ but how poor they were as spectacles or 
achievements compared with the great 
firework display in the same Hyde Park 
which the London children of 1919 have 
seen; or the airship flights, forward 
and backward across the Atlantic Ocean, 
which almost overlap the great ‘Peace 
celebrations ! 


Long Shall the Tale Be Told 


| The march of brave men of all the 
allied nations through the streets of 
London ; the children’s merry gatherings 
and dancing in the parks; the tender 
salute to the immortal dead as_ the 
people passed down Whitehall; the 
carnival of light by night ; and the naval 
rocession on the Thames that is to fol- 
low—of all these things done in London, 
and of many other celebrations in every 
town and village— 
‘Long shall the tale be told, 
Yea, when our babes are old.” 
And rightly, too, for we were all, on 
that great day, fixing in our minds the 
fact that we were passing a turning-point 
: in the long history of the world. 
One great fact stands out in the con- 


trast between the Peace Day of the Past 
andthe Peace Day of the Present. It is 
the changing values of men. The rise in 
value of men as men, in a hundred years, 
and the scrapping of titles, is seen ina 
comparison of the men who signed the 
Treaty of Paris after Waterloo and the 
men who signed the Treaty of our Peace. 
Emperors, kings, princes, dukes, and 
viscounts thronged the Peace tables then ; 
anyone less dignified was supposed to be 
out of place in that scene. 

But the new Peace of the Peoples 
was signed for England by a country 
lawyer, for France by a journalist, and 
for America by a professor. It is a 
change full of promise, 


. 
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AIRSHIP’S MAGIC FALLING FROM THE CLOUDS ISLAND BECOMES 


‘DOOR The Ingenious Parachute that Brings a BRITISH 


WAY TO SAFETY ‘IN THE Man Safely Down Two Thousand Feet First Vote Under Peace 
CLOUDS ; Treaty 
The Parachute for Passengers NATIVES DECIDE TO COME 


FALLING TO THE SEA WITH UNDER THE FLAG 
- A BOAT The first voting under the Peace 


: Terms by people who are asked to decide 

R 34, is safely home again, and a which country they prefer to. join 

mighty crowd looked up to welcome her. is reported from lonely Nauru, or Pleas- 
Not the seast interesting fact of her 


ant Island, in the Eastern Pacific. 
historic journey to and from America 


Nauru was claimed by Germany 
is that the first man to land on American as within her sphere of influence becan © 
soil after flying from Europe landed | 


pe she owned the nearest large tract otf 
from the airship in a parachute. He, 


land—a part of New Guinea. As soon 
“was Major Pritchard, one of the navi- as the war started the Australians 
gating officers of the R 34, and he de- captured Germ +t New Guinea, and, it 
scended 2000 feet to the aerodrome, the may be supposed, acquired any rights to 
first European in history to land on]. 


Nauru that were derived from the 
American soil after a flight across the | this shows the Calthrop parachute tor enabling a pilot to leave an aeroplane. It is fred like | Possession of the nearest coast of New 
ocean. a skyrocket by compressed air, which forces the parachute from ite sheath, as seen below Guinea. : : : 

The time will come, no doubt, when put Japan is expecting to receive a 
shall Chink nothing of coming down ue eee 
from an airship in a parachute. Exciting Piece end ic ee rae 
ee are dey lwp be commonplace the people of the island itself and they 
in years to come. ne: ' y 

: it is now reported, have voted ovcr- 
ane Drop sr fon ae op es ont o whelmingly in favour of British rule. 
airships in distress is that all pass peas a We may feel pride in the news, not 
ae Tes Ae cnager aves, they at because the British Empire is enlarged 
calle aR ie wae i by another island, but because the 
ie ee ee hae Is nae like rete British name is welcomed freely in the 
Sevalyang doors ae betel... a marvellous farthest seas. It shows that we have 
mechanical door this will be, like a : Ants : ’ 
ZA on the whole, been just and fair and 
magic gate to safety. As they pass, one chivaligus ta uibers 
of the crew will hook a life-line to the Weiiell His Fic de souiteuk suanasdttiat 
ie oF the harness gad ie acne a are valuable for fertilising soil exhausted 
the door will bring out the parachutes. by many harvests 
Within one second after that, the Y y eae 
passenger will be parachuting clear of 
the machine. 


Slowest Parachute the Best 
The American Navy has successfully 


¢xperimented . with a combination of Quickening up the Roads 
parachute and pneumatic boat, Lieu- and Railways 


terrant Emérson having dropped from a! ae the ertioal moment pert of the floor op@ms, 80 that air rughes up and helps to lift the 
height of 1500 feet carrying a collapsible | parachute; then the pilot’s seat drops back so that he can be lifted clear ot the machine GREAT TRANSPORT SCHEME NOW 
BEGINNING 


boat. Alighting on -the waves, lhe 
entered the boat, and all was well. 

What the lifeboat is to steamers, the It is high ti nccieableé y 
parachute is to aircraft, and the day a: Is ie ! oe Se iar HDIC tO sate 
may come when parachuting will be as about this country with greater casc, and 

: to send goods everywhere more rapidly 

and cheaply. That is the great object 
of the Transport Bill, which has now 


popular as swimming. In a parachute 
been passed through Parliament. The 


test not long ago, three parachutes were 
dropped exactly at the same time, each 

Editor of the Children’s Newspaper goes 
home into Kent cach night at an 


having a dummy lead attached, repre- 
senting the weight of a man. The test 

average speed at which George Stephen- 
son's Rocket could have taken him. 


was to find which gave the best landing. 
One fell at thirteen feet a second, 

and it is more than time that our way» 

and means were quickened up. 


another at fifteen feet, the third at | 
| The Transport Bill will unite under 


UNITY IS SPEED 


twenty feet. This was too much. The 
slowest parachute is the best, provided 

one man all the ways by which the 
materials of trade are circulated up and 


it can be packed in little room. 
down the country. 


A handy life-saver invented by Major 
Taylor of the R.A.F. gives a landing 

Railways and roads, rivers and canals, 
docks where ships unload, railway 


equal to a jump from a seven-foot wall. 
waggons belonging to all the con- 


This is not much of a jar for a man 
leaping from a machine in motion at 

panies and to private persons, will conic 
under one general management. 


2000 feet or more, and we may be able 
to drop from a cloud one day as lightly | 

Instead of jealousy and obstruction, 
we are tohave unity. Formerly railways 


as we jump off a stile in a country lane. 
tricd to kill canals because canals carried 


THE BRITISH ARMY goods more cheaply than railways could 


. Railways would not work together, but 
Where Our. Soldiers Are often harmed cach other in the hope of 
Before the war Great Britain had 


stealing each other's traffic. 
about 110,000 soldiers abroad, of whom That spirit was, however, dying down 
about 75,000 were in India. Now, even | 


in the days before the war, and now we 
after the signing of Peace, she has over may hope that the Transport Bill has 
half a million more across the seas. 


killed it once for all. The whole net- 
Without counting the men serving in the 


work of internal communications will 
north of Russia, with Archangel and the be based on general helpfulness, and onc 
Murman coast as their bases, the armies 


man will be in charge of it in the name 
are spread over the world as follows : of Parliament. 
France and Flanders .. .. = «. = 214,000 


The first holder of this post is Sir Eric 
Geddes. He brought order into our war 


| 
Khine area... 6. we we ee 206,000 | : ; Z 
Egypt and Palestine .. .. .. 96,000 railways in France when they were ina 
Tiidia ab are ee cae, aah 48 62,000 state of confusion, and now he is to be 
Black Sea and Caucasus). we = 44,000 assisted in his work by nine clever men, 
Mesopotamia oe et Ay 21,000 who will each take charge of a depart- 
Italy 6. we ae oe ewe 11,000 ment. Each of these men is supposed 
Siberia... 6. ee ee ee oe T,400 to be unsurpassed in his special know - 
Defended portsabroad =... 6,000 ledge and experience by any man in the 
These figures do not include the troops kingdom. <A very fine attempt is being 
still on service at home. made to unify the management of traft 
movement everywhere, and it will be 
A halfpenny stamp will take this watched by the public with great anil 
| sympathetic interest. 


Paper to any child in the world | An earlier form of parachute. Passenger and pilot leaving an aeroplane during the war 
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THREE DAYS ON THE 
ARCTIC FRONT 


Where the War is Still 
Going On 


HOW THEY MOVED THE 
WOUNDED THROUGH THE SNOW 


After all, how little we stay-at-homes 
know of the toil with which war is 
carried on! Here is the story, told b 
the Times correspondent at Archangel, 
of a bit of splendid work by a small 
squad of the R.A MLC. amid the snows 
of Northern Rusia. 

We knew at home that a British 
column, advancing southwards from 
Archangel up the River Vaga, was met at 
Shenkhurst by an overwhelming num- 
her of Bolsheviks, and had to fall back 
30 miles to Kitsa. But which one of us, 
when reading that, imagined that there 
were over 100 sick and wounded men 
in hospital, who had to be_ hastily 
moved for 73 miles through the mid- 
winter snow on sledges, and that they 
were moved safely, without the loss of a 
single life, in three days, by men who 
travelled 104 miles to do it? 


The Crisis - 

Tt was at 4.30 0n a Friday afternoon 
that Major Irvine Fortesque, medical 
otficer at Beresniki, received a message 
from Shenkhurst, 73 miles away :"' Shenk- 
hurst to be evacuated. A hundred 
patients must be got away.” 

For five hours the doctor was busy 
cullecting sledges, and then had to 
start with drivers and ponies wearied 
by a day's hard work. At 9.30 p.m. 
en that Friday night he set out, with 
2) assistant surgeon, a sergeant, two 
privates, and his servant, to manage 
the long string of drivers and_sledges 
needed for the removal of a hundred 
hospital cases, and by 5 a.m. on Satur- 
day, after travelling through the bitter 
night without a halt, they reached 
Kitsa, 38 miles away, with men and 
horses completely exhausted. 


Clearing the Schoolroom 

The men were now allowed to fling 
themselves down for four hours’ rest, 
but at 9 a.m. they were again toiling 
over the snow, and at noon they reached 
shegovari, 15 miles from Kitsa. Here 
they were met by seven American Field 
Ambulance men, the advanced party otf 
-more Americans who were bringing {11 
cases back from Shenkhurst, which was 
2t miles distant. 

Till 3 p.m. the whole party was busy, 
mid a rather hostile population, clear- 
ing the schoolroom at Shegovari to 
receive the sick and wounded, who at 
that hour arrived with American doc- 
tors, all insthe last stage of exhaus- 
tion from fatigue. After feeding the 
patients and re-dressing their wounds, 
the English doctors took charge for the 
night. That was Saturday. 


Long Trail of Sledges 


But at ten on Sunday morning orders 
came for the whole convoy of wounded 
to be removed by two o’clock to Kitsa, 
15 miles away. By seven o'clock that 
right all had reached Kitsa, and at 
3 a.m. on Monday the doctor was able 
to get a rest. But he had only slept 
an hour when, at 4a.m., he was ordered 
t9 move on his wounded at once to 
Beresniki, 37 miles in the rear, the place 
he had started from on Friday night. 
And he did it without a mishap. 

Can we not picture the doctor and 
the sergeant, revolvers in hand, fighting 
their own fatigue and want of sleep, 
as they forced on the drowsy drivers 
aoe the night, with their freight of 
wounded prostrate men, looking up at 
the bright wintry stars as the long trail 
of sledges wind slowly over the snow ? 
We are celebrating peace at home, but 
such things as these are seen on the 
Arctic Front. 


DURING YOUR HOLIDAYS 
For eight penny stamps the pub- 
lisher of the Children's Newspaper, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
E.C. 4, will post this paper to 
you at any address for one month 
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HOW THE GREAT AIRSHIP RACED BACK 


Lying in Hammocks in the Sky 
and Listening to the Beating Rain 


STORY WRITTEN ON THE SHIP AS IT CAME HOME 


Letters and newspapers arrived in 
England last week which had only left 
America three days before. That has 
never been possible before in the 
history of the world. 

They were brought across by R 34, 
which raced home over the Atlantic in 
3 days, 3 hours, 3 minutes. She came 
home without any mishap worth noting. 
Though she had bad weather and an 
engine break-down, nothing mattered 
to this great ship. She sailed as steady 
as a rock above a rough and heavy sea, 
and the time-table of her journey was 


Left New York, 4.54 a.m., July to. 

At Pulham, 7.57 a.m., July 13. 

Her petrol consumption worked out 
at a gallon a mile, and she had 1600 
gallons to spare. They reached home 
at a height of about a mile, and sailed 
over the Isle of Man, ].iverpool, Derby, 
and Nottingham, 


They saw very little outside the ship, 
sailing generally between layers of 
clouds, but now and then catching sight 
of glorious blue above and glimpses of 
heavy waves below. Lut nearing home 
they had a visibility, each way, of 81 
miles, looking down on over 19,000 
square miles of ocean, with not a single 
ship in sight. 

Here are some notes of the journey 
written on the R 34 by General Mait- 
land, the keeper of the log. 


Heart of New York to Heart 
of London : 


First Day. 9.15 a.m. We have’ 
already covered 430 miles from New 
York and are going strong. Our mails 
are now sorted and this takes some 
time. We find we have quite a large 
collection of parcels and letters of all 
descriptions, 

This journey, we hope, will prove the 
fastest newspaper delivery between New 
York and London yet accomplished, and 
will be the forerunner of regular inter- 
changes of mails between East and 
West—the old World and the New. 

10.45 a.m. We are now making 83 
m.p.h., on four engines. The forward 
engine stopped. If all goes well Major 
Scott will go straight for London and 
we will see how long it takes us to cross 
the Atlantic from Broadway, New York, 
to Piccadilly Ciecus, London—from the 
heart of one capital to the heart of the 
other. 

10.45 a.m. Cooke asleep under the 
dining-room table. 

8 p.m. Pritchard goes to sleep under 
the dining-room table while the second 
watch come in for their supper. This 
position under the dining-room table 
scems to be the most sought after point 
of vantage in the ship. 


Dancing in the Sky 


Second Day. 12.30 p.m. Lunch. 
Mealtimes are always most welcome 
and give the more responsible members 
of the crew a much-needed interval. 
Our new gramophone is a vitally better 
instrument than the one we endured on 
the outward voyage, and as I was 
descending the ladder down into the 
fore-car, after lunch, I just caught a 
glimpse of Luck and Harris doing quite 
a nice one-step together. 

4.30 p.m. Scott brings ship down to 

to see water and get an indication 
of our speed, but at goo feet it is still 
very thick, so he abandons the attempt. 
In coming down from 3800 feet to goo 
feet we pass through no fewer than five 
separate cloud strata. In these thick 


clouds—we have been in them now 
since 3.30 this morning—we have no 
means of telling our speed, as they 
extend right down to the water, There 


is no alternative but to keep pegying 
away through the clouds. 

4.45 p.m. We appear above the 
clouds for a few blisstul moments and 
see a beautiful cloud panorama. Range 
upon range of alternate white and slate- 
coloured mountains with wide, deep 
valleys and an occasional glimpse of 
bright blue sky immediately above. 
The glare is almost blinding, and we 
can only look at the sun for a momeut 
or two at a time. 

8.50 pm. Again thick clouds and 
heavy rain. Clifden Wireless Station 
sounds very loud on the wireless, which 
shows we are getting nearer home ; and 
Durrant has just succeeded in getting 
East- Fortune, 1100 miles away. He 
could just faintly hear them say the 
words, “ Saturday evening.” 


The Midnight Rain 


12 midnight. Still pouring with rain. 
Dropped flare; drift estimated as 10 
degrees to southward. As we lay in our 
hammocks we listened to the rain 
beating pitilessly. down on the cuter 
cover of our trusty ship of the air, and 
our feelings, despite the weather, are 
those of complete confidence and security. 

Third Day. 6 a.m. Clouds beneath 
us look just like a gigantic soft, springy, 
fleecy, white feather bed, and they fill 
one with a strange irresistible feeling of 
wishing to jump down into them, 
prebably the sort of feeling which 
some people fecl when they are chmbing 
a steep mountain face. 

8 am. Breakfast this morning ix 
quite a festive meal, and as we reckoned 
it should be our last breakfast on beard 
we are not so economical with our 
issues as usual. Message received from 
Mr. G. Constantinesco, the brilliant 
Rumanian inventor of Sonic trans- 
mission, welcoming us back to England. 


12.30 pm. The clouds have all 
cleared away, but only temporarily, I 
feel certain. Height 5000 feet, per- 
fectly clear blue sky, and deep blue 
sea. Visibility is at its maximum, and 
at this height, according to our text- 
books, we can see 81 miles. This means 
that we can see 162 miles from right 
forward to right aft, and the area we 
can see over works out at 19,200 ~quare 
miles, and not a ship to be seen. 


Land in Sight 


7.25 pm. Land in sight on our 
Starboard bow. Great enthusiasm on 
board. ; 


Scott alters his course to make the 
land. Cooke gets the Jarge chart uf the 
west coast of Ireland, and there is keen 
competition to see who will fix on the 
exact spot when we cress the coast. 
Two little islands lie right ahead of us. 
With our glasses we sce the wireless 


{mast of Clifden. 


These islands are almost certainly 
the same two little islands that appeared 
out of the fog to the delighted gaze of 
Alcock and Brown at the conclusion of 
their historical flight. ‘A strange and 
happy coincidence. 


8.15 p.m. We head right in over 
the mountains, which at this spot are 
2900 feet high. What a wild and rugged 
coastline! A magnificent cloud pano- 
rama now appears. 


Huge white cumulus clouds of weird 
and fantastic shape surround us on all 
sides, and over the top peep out the 
tops of the mountains; while through 
the gaps we see lakes, harbours, islands, 
and green fields, quite the prettiest 
picture we have seen on the entire 
voyage. 

It seems as if the elements have 
reserved their best cloud shapes to 
welcome us as we cross over British soil, 
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‘Looking Down on 19,000 Miles of Sea! GLOWING METEORS 


Next. Week in the Heavens 


EARTH PASSING THROUGH 
MYRIADS OF SHOOTING STAKS 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


The Earth is now meeting the van- 
guards of the famous stream of meteers 
known as the Perseides. They are 
visitors that meet with scant courtesy 
from their host Mother Earth, for those 
we see never return to space. Just now 
they should be looked for low down in 
the North-East as late as possible, 
where, at intervals of a few minutes, a 
visitant should be seen. August is the 
month when our globe gets most involved 
with them, more particularly about th 
eleventh and twelfth. On this occasion, 
unfortunately the Moon will be much 
in evidence aout that date, and will 
greatly reduc. ihe spectacular effect. 


; A Front Seat 
If we can imagine our world to bea 
swiitly propelled ternis ball fying through 
the fine spray from a garden hase, we 


“have a homely model of this display. 


It will help us to understand why the 
middle of the night or the carly morning 
is by far the best time to look for meteors, 
because J3ritain in the early morning 


is on the front of the Earth, while in the - 


evening we are behind the Earth. This 
fact makes all the difference to the 
celestial display. We need a front seat 
to sce it well, for it is casy to under- 
stand that when we throw our tennis- 
ball through our spray of water it is the 
/ront halt of the ball that will get most 
of the drops, and we do not enter the 
front half of our advancing globe till 
after 12 o'clock at night, while we leave 
it and cnter the rear half at midday. 


Sweeping Through the Stream 


This, by the way, leads us to the in- 
teresting reflection that at midday we 
are flying around on the Earth in a 
direction opposite to the Earth's motion 
round the Sun, and therefore we are 
moving far more slowly than at midnight, 
when we are whirling round on the 
Earth at zoo miles an hour in additioi 
to the 68,000 miles with which the Earth 
is carrying us bodily through space in 
her journey round the Sun. 

Now, 08,000 miles an hour represents 
the speed with which our world is 
charging this meteor stream, while the 
meteors are charging us at an average 
speed of nearly 100,000 miles an hour. 
When we think of a swarm of irre- 
sponsible projectiles, numbering many 
hundreds of millions, flying at us at this 
rate, it is obvious that the impact must 
be terrible ; and, bearing in mind that 
the Earth's great attraction often 
greatly accelerates this speed, the marvel 
is that we do not see more of the effects of 
this celestial bombardment, 

It has been calculated by astronomers 
that between fifteen and twenty million 
of these bodies will enter the Earth's 
atmosphere in 24 hours, and yet we 
appear none the worse for it. 


What We See 

This is due to the protecting veil of 
our atmosphere, which receives the 
impact when the metcors are about 100 
miles above the Earth. They soon 
reach a white heat in consequence of 
their great velocity through it, and 
after speeding at varying angles and 
in various directions for some 30, 49% 
or 50 miles, they vanish. 

They usually perform this long journey 
in under two seconds, during which time 
we behold them as bright streaks oi 
light, which die out simply because the 
meteors are burnt out. Usually all that 
falls to the ground—far below—is the 
“meteoric dust.’”’ The atmosphere 15, 
however, charged with many of the 
elements that once composed the meteors 
which have been converted into gases, 
the glowing trail of which can often be 
seen lingering after meteors have 
ceased to exist. G. F. M. 
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SHALL INDIA HAVE A PARLIAMENT ? STEP FORWARD FOR THE WONDER-EMPIRE 


British statesmen have been fore- 
most in trying to give self-government 
to all the peoples who were battling in 
the war. Lookers-on, who do not 
understand the difficulties of this great 
work, find- fault with its slowness. 
Yet the British people should be the 
first to see how impossible it is to 
make all kinds of people free at once. 

As a race, we British, at home and 
overseas, believe in self-government, 
but actually only about one-sixth of the 
people of the British Commonwealth 
have self-government. That only one 
man in six under the British flag is free 
enough to choose his own form of 
government looks like a mockery. Let 


us see why this occurs. 
The theory of freedom in government 
is fine and true as long as it is applied 
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to people who have reasonable ideas of 
what government means, and how it 
should be managed; but if they are 
uneducated, and with no care for good 
government, how can they rule them- 
selves well ¢ 


The people of India are in this state, 
as a whole, though a growing proportion 
are not. India is inhabited by scores 
of different types of people—one might 
say hundreds—and they speak as 
many different languages. 


Among them there is no-such thing 
as unity, though religion brings some 
large groups into sympathy with each 
other. It is because of this disunity that 
the country has been over-run by con- 
querors, and is held securely now by Great 
Britain. To give India self-government in 


its own way would be to break: it into 
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small fragments and stop all progress. 
And yet the British, with their belief in 
self-government for all, cannot be 
satisfied with the present government, 
which really is imposed on the people 
by white officials, or by Hindoos they 
have trained to use British methods. 

The problem is how can we keep the 
present good government, and also 
make it free? How can we train the 
people themselves to govern themselves 
wisely ? A Bill for this purpose is now 
before the British Parliament. 

It provides that there shall be a 
central Indian Legislature or Parlia- 
ment for all India, with two Chambers 
—an Assembly and a Council of State. 


[The Assembly will consist of 120 mem- 
bers, most of whom will be elected by 
he people of the country. The final 
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power will rest with the Council of 
State, with the Governor-General at 
their head, and through them ultimate 
control of the country by the British 
will be preserved if differences arise. 


But there will also be local parlia- 
ments which will deal with questions 
transferred to them by the All-India 
Legislature. In the local legislatures 
7o per cent. of the members must be 
elected and not more than 20 per 
cent. may be officials. 


In this way it is hoped that the people 
of Hindustan will be trained to under- 
stand public business, and be able to 
do a great deal of the work of governin:: 
now done by the British official class in 
India, who in the past have done 
wonders in securing the blessings of 


intelligent and impartial administration. 
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This Week in History 
27. Thomas Campbell born at Glasgow, 1777 
28. Thomas Cromwell beheaded, 1549 
(€ Calais, 1588 


29. Spanish Armada defeated 


30. William Penn died at Ruscombe, Barks, 1718 


31. Ignatius Loyola died in Rome 1556 
August 1. Battle of the Nile, 1798 
2. Sir W. Parry discovered Barrow Strait, 1819 


WORLD-MAP IN THIS WEEK’ 


This week brings anniversariys of the birth 
of Thomas Campbell, the patriot poct, 142 
<eursage; the death, 201 years aga, of William 
Penn, the immortal Quaker ; and of two great 
sea fiehts—-Battle of the Nile, 121 years ago, 
and the defeat of the Armada, 331 years ago. 


HOMAS CAMPBELL was one of the men 
who have striven to be poets from 
their vouth ; but he missed fame with 
lis carefully-planned long poems, while 
winning it witha few short bursts of song. 
The poems that Campbell has made to 
ring through all the poetry books are 
“Ye Mariners of England,” “ Battle of 
the Baltic,” and ‘‘ Hobenlinden.” In 
writing this last stirring impression, 
Campbell described what he actually 
saw. These short poems have a swing 
and natural brightness that won for their 
writer a grave in the Poets’ Corner of 
Westminster Abbey. 


W ILLIAM PENN was a Quaker friend 

of peace who was always in the 
wars. His father, an admiral, was known 
to the Stuart King James II., and the 
son owed some of his troubles and 
triumphs to this association with royalty. 

The admiral died with heavy money 
claims outstanding against the Govern- 
ment, and the son received colonising 
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privileges as a set-off against them, and 
so, in a thickly-forested part of America, 
he established a colony which he called 
Sylvania, which James II. changed to 
Pennsylvania, in memory of the admiral. 


From his youth William Penn was a 
Quaker, and because of that he was 
turned out of Oxford, and more than 
once was disowned by his father. But 
nothing altered him. He believed that 
every man shouldbe free to think what 
his mind tells him is right, and should 
not be persecuted for his beliefs. 


Penn was a wise man living in an age 
that could not fully understand his 
honest love of freedom. 


ue Battle of the Nile, fought by 
England and France, destroyed 
Napoleon's dream of conquering the 
East. Nelson cut Napoleon’s communi- 
cations by destroying his fleet, and so, 
instead of imitating Alexander in the 
East, Napoleon returned to Europe to 
dream dreams. 


But, great as was the effect of this most 
gallant of battles. more people remember 
it because of the boy who“ stood on the 
burning deck ”’ than because of its vast 
importance. The boy was the ten-year- 


old son of Louis Casabianca, captain of 
the great French flagship L’Orient. 

The ship was in flames from the British 
broadsides that crashed into her, and she 
was bound to explode when the fire 
reached her magazine. Her crew fled 
from this certain death, but her mortally- 
wounded captain could not leave, and 
with him stayed his brave lad. 

The story as told in verse by Mrs. 
Hemans, the English poct, touched the 
heart of the world. 


Tt defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
with its 130 ships, 2430 cannon, and 
20,000 soldiers, was one of the moments 
of crisis in the history of the world, like 
those we passed through when the 
British line held fast at Ypres, and the 
French line held fast at Verdun. 

Like the Great War we have lived 
through, the Armada was long prepared 
for on the enemy's side, and, as in the 
Great War, a different victory would 
have changed all the world, for Spain 
was the ambitious and arrogant Ger- 
many of those days. 

Then, as now, the defeat was complete, 
-and the Spanish fleet was swept off the 
seas to disappear as utterly as the Ger- 
man fleet in our own time. 


HISTORY - TWO MEN AND AN IMMORTAL BOY 


PLACES ON THE MAP 


_America. Shaded area of Canada and 
U.S. shows the great stock-rearing grassland. 
The cow-boy films are taken here. 


Arctic. In Arctic lowlands people are 
hunting, fishing, and gathering winter storc-. 

Barrens. The treeless areca of North: 
America, above the 50 dearces line of ten- 
perature, is called the Barrens. It isswampv, 
and the home of myriads of mosquitocs. — 


China. Chinese and Japanese arc 
anxiously watching the growing rice plant- 
in the fields flooded by the summer monsvon. 


Mackenale River, Ihe Mackenzie is 
named after its discoverer, who was also 
the first man to cross the Rockies from the 
East and make his way down to the Pacific. 


Nauru. The natives of this Pacific island 
have decided to be British. 


New Zealand. July is the coldest month 
of the year in New Zealand. 

Omsk. ° Omsk, the capital of Siberia, wil 
soon be as great a wheat centre in the Est 
as Winnipeg is in the West. 

Tundra. The trecless area of Europe 
and Asia, above the 50 degrees line, is called 
the Tundra. The area is very swampy at 
this time, and the hot sun encourace- 
mosquitoes, so that the inhabitants and 
reindeer_keepyto the high¢rground. 
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The Reign of Selfishness 

We have just passed through 
the most splendid time of selfless- 
ness that the British race has 
ever known, when millions of men 
offered up their lives for love of 
our country and as a duty to 
mankind. 

«And now, in the very midst of 
Peace rejoicings, our country is 
passing through the most dis- 
vraceful time .of selfishness that 
it has ever known, when the 
people our young men died to 
save from a foreign foe are being 
robbed at home with barefaced 
greed. The robbers are a few 
of our own countrymen, who 
zrow rich at unheard-of speed, 
and their victims are our hard- 
working millions, the heroes who 
have fought for us, and all those 
who have suffered through these 
tive sad years. 

Who are these selfish people 
who trouble our land, put up the 
price of living everywhere, and 
threaten us with ruin? They 
are the various middlemen who 
vet between the producers of 
things and the buyers of things, 
and who force up the price in 
their own favour till the buyers 
can buy no more. 

The money that things are sold 
for, above the price they are 
honestly worth, does not go into 
the pockets of the men and 
women who made them—those 
who tilled the land, made the 
cloth, or sent the fruit to market. 
It goes to swell the purses of a 
few who merely buy and sell. 

The new name for the man who 
revels in this grasping selfishness 
is profitecr. He has always been 
known, and in olden times he was 
called a forestaller. But the true 
name for him at any time is a 
zhorter and uglier word. 


It must be possible for. the 
Government to find out who these 
men are and to name them to us 
all. Six hundred years ago it 
was enacted that the forestaller, 
‘a public enemy of the whole 
community and country,’ who, 
seeking his own evil gain, con- 
trived that goods should be sold at 
a dearer rate than the merchants 
expected, should for the first 
offence lose the things, for the 
second offence be put in the pil- 
lory, for the third be imprisoned 
und fined, and for the fourth be 
turned out of his town. 


Some punishments of the kind 
are certainly needed now. Prob- 
ably a first punishment of pub- 
lishing broadcast the name of a 
profiteer would be enough, for, 
instead of gaining social credit 
from his wealth, made out of the 
dire needs of all our people, he 
would then be held in public 
scorn, as he should be. It 
is a shame that a _ profiteer 
should be allowed to stalk 
abroad, like an ugly skeleton, 
at our Peace rejoicings. 


Rich Lady and Idle Lady 
seems only the other day that a 
rich lady tried to solve the house 
problem by asking the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if she could board in a 
workhouse. Now a mother has appealed 
to a magistrate to allow her to put her 
daughter in the workhouse for a month 
because she will not work. “ I thought 
if I could put her there for a month it 
would let her know the difference,” she 
said. Neither the rich lady nor the idle 
lady was allowed to go, but we like the 
idea of finding some new use for these 
great ugly places. They have been a 
disgrace to us all long enough. 


. 8 
Tip-Cat 
The Bishop of Birmingham says he 
owes a debt to the theatre. He is, of 
course, a man of credit, but they make 
most of us pay as we go in. 
to) 
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A pioneer sea scout: the buoy at the 
Nore. . 
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Tailors, says one of them, necd 
courage and daring. Sodothe customers 
who have to meet their charges. 

: @ ® ® <a 

If Mr. Clynes is right, 
and ‘‘ bread-and-butter 
pe have ceased to 
,’ they are presum- 
ably having marga- 
rine in the House, 
like the rest of us. 
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Useful on fast buses : 
lightning conductors. 
® to) 
Somehody says the 
middle class is doomed 
to extinction. What 
with one thing and 
another we thought they 
were put out already. 
® 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


© 
A magistrate objects 
that Varliament Iegis- 
lates for the people as if 
itself in 1914instead they were babics. It 
ofin 1918 = forgets that the war 
ig over and we are no longer a nation 
in arms, 


Why the German 
Navy did not sink 


® ® ® 
A plea for a stitch in time: a land- 
lord’s suit under the Rent Act. 
@ cc} e 
Strange that, as somebody says, “ the 
kinema has given balance to the nation 
in very critical times,’ for the kinema 
itself is always recling. 
@. : 
A Queen’s Wonderful Shawl 
Te lacemakers of Flanders have made 
a wonderful shawl during their 
long years of suffering. The work was 
done secretly and in separate sections. 
A famous Belgian artist designed the 
shaw], which represents 12,000 hours of 
labour and 12,000,000 stitches, though 
it weighs under ‘five ounces, It is for 
the Qucen of Belgium. 
& 


England, Mother of Heroes 

I see her not dispirited, not weak, but well 
remembering that she has seen dark days 
before ; indeed, with 2 kind of instinct that she 
sees a little better on a cloudy day, and that in 
storm of battle and calamity she has a secret 
vigour and a pulse like cannon. I see her in 
her old age not decrepit, but young, and still 
daring to believe in her power of endurance 
and expansion. Seeing this, | say—All bail! 
Mother of nations, Mother of heroes! With 
strength still equal to the time; still wise to 
entertain and swift to execute the policy which 
the mind and heart of mankind require at the 
present hour; and thus only hospitable to the 
foreigner, and truly a home to the thoughtful 
and generous who are born in the soil. EMERSON 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


hee spirit of immortal men will 
hover about a London sale-room 
in the next few days. There are to be 
sold a precious copy of a book of poems 
which succeeded so well in 1786 that it 
stopped Robert Burns from saying 
farewell to Scotland ; three manuscripts 
of novels in the handwriting of” Sir 
Walter Scott ; and a letter from Gcorge 
Washington in which he says, “* Wed- 
nesday next is dancing day,”” and asks 
a shopkeeper to send him samples of all 
the coats-he has, with the lowest teady- 
money prices, and ‘‘ please to mention 
whether there be buttons, binds, and 
twist to them or not.” The father of his 
country was evidently having a joy-day! 
@ 
Fewer Strikes 
A CONTEMPORARY reports that “‘ the 
great match factory at Gramont 
has been destroyed by fire.”” 
save a good many strikes. 
The Warning of History 
| eects hopes that nothing will be 
done to drag the Kaiser out of the 
gutter in which he lies. While there is 
much to be said for a criminal trial. 
there is great danger that the dignity of 
a State Trial might raise him to a 
pedestal as an important figure in his- 
tory, and we have a warning from the 
case of Charles I. Most people now 
forget the lies he told and the many 
things he had in common with the 
Kaiser, and remember simply the dig- 
nified way in which he died when death 
became inevitable. 
He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 


It is Macaulay who says; 


His subjects began to love his memory 
as heartily as they had hated his person, 
and posterity has estimated his character 
from his death rather than from his life. 


It would be a-great pity to let that | 


happen with this man, whose punish- 
ment is that he has fallen from the most 
dazzling throne in Furope to be a 
creature of no account. 


® 
The Punishment Fitting the Crime 
R. Appisox, the new Minister of 
Health, is beginning as he means 
to goon. “Is this the right thing to do 
and the right way of doing it ?”’ is the 
question he puts to himself. “ If it 
offends the gentlemen of the parish 
pump, yever mind. Get on with it.” 

That is the spirit that will-win the 
war against disease. It is good that one 
of the first pieces of advice the Health 
Minister gives us all is to sleep with our 
windows open, and it is like a breeze 
coming in through the window to hear 
Dr. Addison say: ‘I intend that 
the houses erected under the Housing 
Department shall have windows that 
oper, and I will hang Sir James Car- 
michael if he provides houses with 
windows that won't.” 

So that now Sir James Carmichacl 
knows. Windows that will not open are 
the enemies of life, and to hang a man 
who makes them is, after all, only a 
punishment fitting the crime. 

.- @ 

My God, I thank Thee, Who hast made 

The earth so bright, . 
So fw of splendour and of joy, 
Beauty and light ; 
So many glorious things are here, 
Noble and right. 
ADELAIDE A. PROCTOR 
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Bill Jones 


EVER has the ne’er do well who 
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George Washington's Joy Day hag. A London newspaper cites as a 


well-known case the recent doings of a 
went labourer it calls Bill Jones, 

Bill, it remarks, was a man no em- 
| ployer would engage if he could help it. 
| But now a motor-lorry calls at his 

cottage door a quarter of an hour after 
Bill ought to be at work in the morning : 
(and brings him back, sleeping on the 
lorry floor, ten minutes before he 
ought to leave off in the afternoon. 

It is Till's boast that between these 
rides he never does ‘any work, and his 
wages, as an unskilled labourer, are 
£4 78. Od. a week. And all this is going 
on seven months after Peace. 

Meanwhile, skilled agricultural la- 
bourers in the neighbourhood, not being 
employed by the Government on war 

j work no longer required, receive less 
(inen £2 a week for their labour and 
experience; and the whole district 


This will | round Westerham is lifting its hands in 


wonder at the wisdom of Government 
experts who can create such a contrast 
as the genuine worker on ordinary pay 
and Bill Jones living like a gentleman. 
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July 


July, for you the songs are sung 
By birds the leafy trees among ; 
With merry carollings they wake 
The meadows at the morning’s break. 


And through the day the lisping breeze 
Is woven with their tree-top glees + 
Tor vou the prattling, pebbly brooks 
Are full of tales like story-books. 


For vou a fragrant incense burns 
Within the garden's blossom urns, 
Which tempts the bees to hasten home 
With honey for their honeycomb. 


The river, like a looking-glass, 
Reflects the fleecy clouds that pass, 
Until it makes us almost doubt 
Hf earth and sky aren’t changed about. 
Tity, for you, in silence deep, 
The world seems fallen fast asleep. 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 
® 
Stick-in-the-Mud 
fees is another pessimist. Genera} 
Sir Ivor Maxse thinks a League 
of Tanks is preferable to a League of 
Nations. Well, a League of Old Carts 
is better still if you want to stick in 
the . mud. 


Mr. Handley Page Tries to Race a Wireless 
Mr. Handlev Page thinks flying may com- 
pete with wireless. Mr. Marconi thinks Afr. 
Handley Page will find it hard to mave 12,000 
‘ miles a second. Our artist tries to picture it all. 


B 
AChild’s Prayer for Unselfishness 


Help me, O Lord, giver of all good things, 
that I may try to add, like the sunshine, to 
the happiness of the world. 

Help me to control my temper, to check 
wrong feelings, and to forget myself in a spirit 
of love for others. 


July 26, 1919 . 


THEIR WAYS 


Curlews Coming Inland 


CURIOUS SEASIDE STORY) 


FROM WALES 


Pird Jovers will be interested in a 
note on the curlews of Monmouthshire, 
which seem to have made a sensational 


trek and-adopted a new mode of living. | 


Normally they are shore birds, haunt- 
ing sandy,; muddy coasts and - the 
estuaries of rivers. The most wary and 
timid of birds, they fly at the approach 
of man, and are noted for the fact that 
not only do they themselves take flight 
from him, but they deliberately warn 
other birds and animals of the presence 

-of their dreaded enemy. 

An instance is recorded of one curlew 

which, after shrieking wildly over the 


head of a sleeping seal, swooped down if for ever. 


and apparently flicked the antmal with 
its wings, just as a man was aiming his | 
gun at the unsuspecting animal. 


When the tide is out the curlew is on | 


the shore, seeking its living; when the 
tide is in the bird retires inland to hide:| 
among tussocks, or even in the long, 
grass of uncut hay-fields. But its nest: 
has almost invariably been discovered | 
on moor, heath, or isolated boggy : 
meadow. Now the curlews of Mon-: 


mouthshire have changed all that. For ' 
the last two years they have been living ; 


and nesting in ploughed fields. 


The London Gulls 


Js there record of a similar change of , 
habit among the birds elsewhere? All! 
sorts of theories rise to the mind. They | 
may have been disturbed in their old 
breeding-haunts; they may be over- - 
crowded ; they may be folowing the 
plover to the furrows; they may be 
growing fearless of men. 

Whatever the explanation may be, it ' 
is clear that the tide of evolution still | 
runs strong in the birds. Myriads of 
gulls now come in from sea to earn a 
livelihood by following the plough and - 
picking up insects from the soil instead | 
of fish from the sea. 
few years ago saw no gulls, has now 
swarms of them, and these once timorous ° 


birds have become accomplished, sturdy | 


beggars along the Embankment. 
Birds do change their habits, as! 
the sheep-killing rea of New Zealand ' 
reminds us. The curlews of Monmouth : 
scem to be in the vanguard of progress; 
and inland folk who never before 
heard their shrill, penetrating cry, have. 
ceased now to wonder at it. 


CHASING GNATS BY AIRSHIP 


An extraordinary proposal has been 
made to use small airships to hunt down 
gnats. 
than there seems to be. 

_ Florida and other Southern States are 
infested with disease-producing mos- 
quitoes, breeding in untracked swamps. ° 
It may take twenty years or more to! 
construct roads and bridges running to 
the waters in which these insects 
flourish, and in the meantime it is dis- 
heartening work to fight mosquitoes with | 
paraffin as they spread out in clouds 
from their swampy retreats. 

_ A fairly small number of airships, it 
is thought, could explore the tangled 
wilderness region of Florida, photograph 
it with aerial cameras, and then, at the 
proper season of the year, spray the 
principal breeding waters with a kind of 
paraffin projector. 


The Big Four and the Big Atlas 
400 Maps with 4000 Pictures 


4men have re-shaped the world. 
40 men have re-mapped it, in. 
400 maps in many colours, with 
4000 photographs, latest factsof 
40,000 towns, and the names of 
%00,000 places on their maps 


See Harmsworth’s New Atlas. Part 1, 10d. 
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Peace has come to London once again, 
and a great day it was in the long, long 
, Story of our ancient capital. Wondrous 
sights it has seen, this old London, with 
j all the glory of a thousand years about it. 

But if you would feel peace as it is, 
the very stillness and the inner heart 
of it, walk slowly on some sunny day 
up the broad steps of St. Paul's when the 
) great western door is open. 
| How small a thing’is man when he 
, stands in this great doorway, with the 
long nave in front of him and the 
columns with their arches rising up ! 

But walk slowly along the nave till 
you are in the very middle of the great 
dome, and then turn round and look at 
London streaming past. There is the 
unceasing river of humanity—-men and 
women passing by to pleasure and toil, 
glad people, sad people, moving on as 
Here we stand in the Past, 
where Wren meant us to stand, in the 
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BIRDS CHANGE | AT THE GREAT DOOR OF ST. PAUL’S 


very presence of this man who built 
this place, almost within touch of 
Wellington and Nelson, with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds lying not far away, and Turner 
lying near him; and the silence growing 
deeper as we stand. 


If you look up a guide book for the} ment of the country as now. 


sights of J.ondon it will tell you of the 
Monument and Nelson’s Column and 
Buckingham Palace and the Forse 
Guards, and of a thousand other things, 


7 
LITTLE PORTRAITS 
The Director of National Health 


SIR ROBERT MORANT 


Never was there a time when so many 


| changes were being made in the govern- 


New 
Ministrics are being congtantly formed 
to take charge of our lives, in the hope 
of making us all healthier, happier, and 
better off ; and it is worth everybody's 


but greater than them all is the light | while to note the men who are chosen to 
through the open doorway of St. Pan’s. be the chiefs of these new departments. 


We are in the presence of noble 
monuments of men, but what it is that 
stirs us here is more than tus, . We are 
in the presence of those eternal mysteries 


of time and stillness and space and light. | 


They seem to gather about us as we 
stand looking down the spacious nave 
from this preat dome of man to the light 
that streams through doors and windows 
from the ilimitable Dome of God. 


T.ondon, which aj] / 


DE-MO-BIL-I-SA-TION 


Via 


As the great day of demobilisation of the schools draws near, Peter Puck 
grows weary at his desk and sighs for the sound of the glad sea waves 


We have heard of savage damscels 
who pit rings through their noses in 
order to appear beautiful, but we doubt 
whether they are much more stupid 
than the virls of England who think they 


jincrease their beauty by putting white 


powder on their noses. 

A white nose is all very well for a 
clown or a corpse, but a white, dusty 
nose on a girl looks unhealthy, ugly, 
and absurd. The dusty, dead colour 
which the powder gives the nose is far 
from beautiful. There is some sense 
in chalking the tip of a billiard cue, but 
to put chalk-dust on delicate human skin 
is a senseless thing to do. 

The Beautiful Skin 

Nothing in the world is more beauti- 
ful than the healthy, soft skin of a young 
girl—it is more beautiful than silk or 
satin or lily leaves,- and it is just as 
ridiculous for girls to powder their faces 
as to powder their silk dresses or the 
lilies they wear. The ‘pure and 
eloquent blood” should speak in the 


There is far more in the plan; POWDERED NOSES—BY THE CHILDREN’S DOCTOR 


cheeks, and should at least whisper in 
the nose, and to hide the skin and deaden 
its lustre with powder is a great mistake 
from the standpoint of beauty. 

Of course, if a girl should have a greasy, 
blotchy, unhealthy complexion, she may 
be excused for powdering, but even then 
it would be wiser for her to take the 
proper steps to get a rosy complexion 
than to whitewash an unhealthy one. 


Ruin of Health 

And young gir!s who use powder should 
remember that, however fresh and 
healthy they may be, powder makes 
people suspect that they are unhealthy. 
Not only so, but it is almost certain that 
the use of powder blocks up the nores of 
the skin, and wrinkles the skin, and ruins 
its delicate texture,making it dulland dry. 

Altogether, powdering is a foolish 
and ugly habit, and all men who really 
appreciate the delicate beauty of a girl's 
healthy face hate to see the least trace 
of powder there. It is a sin against 
health and against beauty. 


They must, above all, be strong men 
if they are to succeed—strong in mind 
and in will, knowing clearly what they 
want to do, and able to get others to 
help them boldly and heartily. 

And that is exactly the kind of man 
we find in Sir Robert Morant, who is 
the chief official of the new Health 
Ministry, formed to take care of the 
bodily well-being of all, young or old, 
who live in our land. 

A glance at Sir Robert will tell you 
what he is. In his company men of six 
feet in height look of medinm Size 
Determination is written on his face. 

He has spent his life in organising the 
beginnings of public services. AS a 
young man he went out to Siam to teach 
the King of Siam’s sons, and establish 
an education system in that hot and 
lazy but kindly land; and ever since 
then Siam has been England's friend. 

Then, after moving about Europe, 
examining methods of schooling, he 
became the chief of the English Board of 
Education, and started changes which 
were felt in all our schools, When the 


| United Kingdom was ready for National 


Insurance he was chosen as the strong 
man to Steer it on a difficult course. 

And now that health is felt to be the 
'first of earthly blessings for every 
‘human being, it is Sir Robert Morant 
! who is selected to carry out the laws of 
pe land that will make us keep the 

natural laws of health. 

He will do it if any man can, for 

power in character is united in him with 
‘a guardsman’s physique. He is certain 
to bend things to his will. J. D. 


MR. HARA OF JAPAN 


Editor as Prime Minister 


For the first time in its history Japan 
'has'a Prime Minister without a title, 
| Mr. Kei Hara, and the people are re- 
| joicing over this sign of the progress of 
‘popular government. 

For thirty years Japan has had an 
elected Parliament, but the leaders 
have been men of the nobility class— 
, princes, marquises, or counts. Now a 
; commoner is at the head of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Hara has had a long training in 

public affairs. He began life ‘as a 
journalist ; then entered the diplomatic 
service, and was sent to France as Consul. 
On returning to Japan, he became 
Minister in Korea ; and afterwards held 
high appointments in home and foreign 
affairs. He has, therefore, had varied 
experience in the management of public 
business. : 

When out of office he has continued 

his wofk as a newspaper editor. IMHe 
believes in party government, and is a 
shrewd party leader, though he is not a 
popular orator. 


BOATS ON THE ROOF 


We have heard many stories of the 
adventures of our troops in conquering 
German East and West  Africa— 
adventures with lions, leopards, hippo- 
potamuses, rhinoceroses, and, not least 
alarming, with stinging bees and biting 
ants. But nothing brings home to us 
more clearly the trials of the climate 
than one fact stated in a new book by 
Mr. H. C. O'Neill. Houses served as 
houses should for our troops during the 
.dry season ; and in the rainy season the 
roofs served-as moorings for canoes! 
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The Children’s Newspaper 


July 26, 1919 


World's Peoples at the Great Peac 


SURVEY OF COUNTRIES IN THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


1. How Italy 


Made Herself a 


Great Nation Fifty Years Ago 
A BRAVE PEOPLE & THEIR THREE IMMORTAL LEADERS 


The nations are being reshaped and 
made anew; from the ashes of the Great 
War will arise a new and better world. 

_ How do the nations stand at this great test- 
ing time, this startiny-point of the new march 
unward by the Peoples of the World ? 

Here our International Correspondent will 
picture for us the chief countries, and give us 
c-impses of their place in history, their 
politics and problems, and the life of their 
Peoples. He will prepare us for that better 
understanding of the Peoples of the World upon 
which the League of Nations must be built. - 

Trom the days when Englishmen 
hegan to travel Italy has been the 
country which they most desired to see. 

For this there were several reasons. 
Cluef among them were that Italy is 
a land of surpassing natural beauty ; 
that in Italy they could cnjoy more 
tully than anywhere clse the treasures 
of the arts—architecture, sculpture. 
and painting; and that there the 
Past communicates to the imagina- 
t:on a peculiar thrill. 

_The greater part of our civilisa- 
tion descenderi to us from Rome, 
When the world began to cmerge 
from the Dark Ages, Italy was the 
land whete the light of civilisation 
hegan to glimmer afresh. The glories 
of medieval Italy were as_ highly 
prized as those of ancient Rome. 
Noble and beautiful) churches were 
built; exquisitely lovely pictures 
were painted for them. Poetry and 
music were born again to soften the 
ueree manners of fighting men. 


Italy’s New Civilisation 

Thus the traveller in Italy could 
trace the footsteps of two  civilisa- 
ions, of the Romans and of the 
Middle Ages, when the rebirth of learn- 
ug "as a living force—the Renaissance 
- -changed both the thought and the 
“ppearance of Europe. 

since the middle of the Ninetcenth 
Century the Italians have created 
vet another civilisation. 
not now the masters of the world, as 
the Romans were, nor have they any 
ainbition to be. They do not excel 
in the arts, as their medieval ancestors 
did. Their triumphs have been in 
-ctence and its application to industry. 
They led the way in the invention 
and manufacture of electrical appli- 
ances. The unit of measurement in 
vleetrie power, called the volt, was 
vamed after an Italian named Volta. 
Marconi is Italian. Italian doctors 
have done much to lessen suffering. 
The country has once more taken its 
iiace in the front rank of the nations, 
and it is for this reason that the 
[taly of today is often spoken of by 
Italians as the Third Italy. 


The Third Italy 


This Third Italy has existed only 
tifty years. For a very long time the 
land was divided among a number 
ef different rulers. The popes 
woverned a large district, including 
Rome; Austrian emperors held many 
towns: there were kings of Naples and 
Sardinia, and’so on, 

Not only were the people of different 
regions under different rulers: they 
were divided, also, by Poi banes . 
languagé; -Each region had its specia 
ste et of reckoning ; 

own money, which 


They are |’ 


The inconvenience of having the 
country cut up into so many small 
states was annoying, so that when 
the idea of Italian unity began to be 
talked about, people were ready for it 
everywhere. But it took a great many 
years to unite the many separate 
states, and there was much hard fight- 
ing before the work was done. Only 
by the persistence of teachers like 
Mazzini, statesmen like Cavour, and 
bold adventurers like Garibaldi, was 
the New Italy brought into being. 
They steered the ship, and the people 
rallied to them gladly. The Third 
Italy was made by the Italian people. 


Work for the Schools 

Yet it was not until many more years 
had passed that the People became 
Italians in the sense in which all 
inhabitants of Britain are British. A 
witty statesman said, after the work 
of unification had been completed by 
the capture of Rome from the popes, 
“Now that we have a united Italy, 
we must make an Italian nation.” 

This was work for the schools. The 
differences in speech were gradually 
diminished. The same money and 
‘the same postage-stamps were uscd 
everywhere. Local patriotism, the 
desire to see one small region flourish, 
gave place to a national sentiment, 
seeking the welfare of the whole. 

The change has not been all for 
good. Misled by politicians and 
soldiers, the Italians have fought 
colonial wars which cost them dear. 
They are heavily taxed; they have 
been obliged to adopt compulsory 
military service. Most regions are 
more justly governed than they were 
before unification, but there are 
many grievances still unredressed 
which press painfully upon the People. 

Vigour of the People 

The politicians, before the War, 
went so far astray from the path which 
the People would have preferred to 
follow that they made an alliance-— 
the Triple Alliance—with Germany 
and Austria, though the memory of 
Austrian oppression — still — stirred 
Italian minds to anger. Fortunately 
they only promised to support the 
Central Powers if these Powers were 
attacked, so they were able to refuse 
to help in the war made by Germany 
in 1914, and after ten months they 
joined the Allies against Germany. 

The Italian People then gave further 
proof of the vigour of the Third 
Italy. Their soldiers fought bravely 
and obstinately under very hard 
conditions. Most of their fighting 
was in the high mountains or on suc 
difficult ground as the Carso, a 
waterless, stony desert above Trieste. 
When they were defeated, the blame 
was at first wrongly put upon the 
troops, but it was the generals who 
blundered. In due course the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Cadorna, was 
dismissed, and it was admitted that 
the troops had been unjustly censured. 
Their part was well done whenever 
they were capably led, and _ the 
Italian People at home bore pluckily 
the sufferings caused by scarcity of 
food and coal. They proved that they 
were.indeed a nation, although less 
ry‘old. H. I. 
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e INVENTIONS & IDEAS 
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Things Just Patented 


By our Patent Office Explorer 


These inventions, being only just patented,are 
not yet available for the public, and the Editor 
has’ no further information concerning them. 
BROOM WITH RENEWABLE BRISTLES 

The broom-head has perforation for 
insertion of fresh bunches of bristles, 
as required, and these plugs are held 

SS in position by bolts. 
Every girl knows that 
brooms wear out in 
parts,and by this means 

GMMR they can be repaired 
as needed and used much longer. 
A HEATED GLOVE FOR AIRMEN 

The glove is 
heated by 
electricity, the 
wires . passing 
up and down 
the fingers and 
thumbs. They 
are kept in 
position }-_- linen conduits, or channels, 

FRESH FLOWERS 

An irrigation can 
for hanging flowers is 
quite a useful nov- 
elty. The can is above 
the flower basket 
and has a_ siphon 
tube through which 
passesa wick. T'rom 
this the water in 
the can flows slowly 
and regularly, and 
drops on the flowers. 
saving the continual 
watering by hand. 


A SAFETY SAUCEPAN 

The saucepan has a double bottom, and 
is fitted with a wedge- ” i 
shaped collar, A, for 
resting on the rim of 
another saucepan con- 
taining boiling water, 
in which it is placed. 
It also has a foot, B, 
with perforations, so that it can be 
stood in another saucepan. Milk can b 
boiled without fear of being burnt in 
this new contrivance. 


A FINGER RING TO HOLD THINGS 

The ring, which looks like an ordinary 
large signet 
Mring, has a 
receptacle in 
which can be 
placed por- 
traits, an 
identification disc, a dose of medicine 
in tablet form, or something similar. 


A COLLAPSIBLE CRUTCH 

A crutch made to close up 
like a telescope, the various 
sections being held in place by 
a catch. This crutch can be 
made of varying lengths, and in 
places of amusement can be 
closed right up and put out of 
the way. 


A TELESCOPIC HOLDER 

A holder for cigars or ciga- 

rettes with the usual mouth- 
¥) piece, the whole 
—ad ow being telescopic 
“- . so that it will 
close up into a very small space. A com- 
plete holder, however, is itself very small. 


SOAP IN A SHAVING BRUSH 
. The handle of the brush is made 
hollow, and a stick of shaving soap 
inserted. This - 
fceds the bristles ; 
with lather, and 
when more soap ~~ Pr. 
is required theend of the brash is pressed. 


A CHICKEN COOP AND HEN RUN 
This simple structure is made in a 
= >» triangular 
shape with 
a wired-run 
in front that 
a @... has a hinged 
ar pre wind screen, 
A, which can be turned over on cither 


side. A pole at each end enables it to 
be jaoved aupily about. . : 
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RED INDIAN GIFT T0 
“WHITE RACES 


SECRET OF THE CORN- 
FIELDS 


Tropical Plant Grown in Cold 
Climates 


TRIBE’S GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


It is now known that during the 
wheat shortage of the war the Mandan 
tribe of Red Indians, at Fort Berthold, 
in Dakota, revealed a secret which may 
considerably extend food resources in all 
cold climates. 

The Mandan Indians dwelt, in the 
eighteenth century, by St. Louis, and 
were distinguished by their civilisation, 
living in log-built houses, and farming 
with remarkable skill. Wasted by war 
with the Sioux, and finally ‘stricken 
with smallpox, the tribe dwindled to 
300 men, women, and children, and were 
given a land of their own in Dakota. In 
course of time the white farmers sur- 
rounded them, and Dakota and other 
North-Western States became wheat- 
lands and oat-lands, like the adjoining 
prairie provinces of Canada. 


The Maize Puzzle 


The Mandans, instead of growing 
wheat, went on cultivating the cheaper 
and more abundant maize, or Indian 
corn, and the white farmers tried to 
imitate them. The farmers found, how- 
ever, that their maize crops continually 
failed through frost, and were puzzled 
to know why. : 

Maize is a tropical plant. When it 
was first discovered by the Maya tribcs 
of Southern Mexico, it was only a coars2 
grass, producing tiny ears like the top 
of a wheat stalk. By hundreds of years 
of patient work the Mayas increased 
the size of the maize, and from them 
native farming slowly -spread into 
Northern America, where the settled 
tribes and the wandering hunters warred 
until the coming of the white man. 


Frost-Proof Corn 


Then, about the time Sir Walter 
Raleigh founded the colony of Virginia, 
the Mandans took: up the work of the 
ancient Mayas. They wanted to bring 
under cultivation the cold northern 
lands about the Missouri, and, knowing 
nothing of wheat, oats, barley, and other 
Old-World grain, they began to experi- 
ment with maize, which most of us know 
as Indian corn. Every year they sowed 
some of it where no crops could grow. 

A few plants would survive gale and 
frost, and, though stunted with cold, 
these produced a little grain. These 
handfuls of frost-proof grain were sowa 
and carefully tended, and after centuries 
of effort—wonderful in an unlearned 
people without any recorded knowledge 
—the Mandans produced a new kind of 
maize not affected by frost. 


How It May Save Shipping 


During the war an American student 
of Red Indian ways and traditions was 
staying with the Mandans. He knew 
little or nothing about farming, but it 
struck him that there was something 
extraordinary in the fact that good 
maize was being grown in the great bend 
of the Missouri, not far from the frontier 
of Saskatchewan. He talked with a 
curious personage known as Buffalo Bird 
Woman, and she revealed the Mandan 


Jsecret of growing frost-proof_ maize, 


saying that it might help their white 
Jehb Fe he scarcity of 
grain caused by the war. . 
The new maize is a short, spreading. - 
plant, looking somewhat like a stunted 
shrub; and America hopes to see it 
growing soon, thanks to the secret given 
up by this little tribe on the Missourt — 
river. It is the last great discovery 


American food production, and we may... 


soén be able to grow frost-proof malzgis 
in this country, and save some of 4hf 
shipping space that will be so baggy 
necded for yeats to COME. -—iecaaal 
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THE UNGRATEFUL 
CUCKOO 


Nature’s Big Family 
Grows Up 
BIRD WITH A BAD NAME 


By Our Country Correspondent 


It is interesting at this time to look 
, out for young cuckoos, which are getting 
very big and beginning to be a burden 
to their long-suffering foster-parents. 
The cuckoo mother quite neglects her 
offspring, laying her egg in another 
bird’s nest, or, if the nest is incon- 
veniently situated, laying it on the 
ground, and then carrying it to the 
nest in her bill. 

The unsuspecting bird whose home 
has been invaded hatches it out with her 
own eggs, and then, while the young 
cuckoo 1s still blind and naked, it pitches 
its poor little foster brothers and sisters 
out of the nest, to die on the ground or 
fall victims to some prowling cat. The 
foster-parent is usually a titlark, hedge 
sparrow, or pied wagtail, though other 
small birds’ nests are also made use of. 


The Policeman’s Rattle 


The Children’s Newspaper 


FIRST AND LAST THINGS ALIVE 


' Bacteria’s Marvellous Power of Waking After 1000 Years 


_ Many naturalists believe that the first 
living creatures. on the earth were 
: bacteria, or microbes, for some of them can 
thrive well on water and dissolved salts. 

However that may be, if the earth 
; Should comé to an end, it is more than 
jlikely that the last living creatures on 
the scene would be bacteria, for some of 
them live on the dead bodies of plants 
and animals, reducing these to clean and 
simple substances. There is no rotting 
| apart from the work of bacteria. 

These microbes incline more towards 
plants than animals, but may almost be 
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Growth of a new yeast cell 
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The poor mother has her work cut out | said to form a kingdoin by themselves. 


to get sufficient food for such a big and 
voracious child, and she goes on with 
her charitable work long after the young 
cuckoois fledged. It is believed that the 
hen cuckoo lays about six eggs during 
the season, depositing them in different 
nests, which ensures the young being 
properly cared for. These young cuckoos 
do not migrate till August, some time 
after their parents have flown away. 

If you hear a noise in the woods like 
the springing of a policeman’s rattle, 
or the vibration of the tongue against 
the roof of the mouth, you may be 
pretty sure you are near a nightjar, or 
xoatsucker, This strange bird is greatly 
feared by ignorant country peopic.  ~ 

_In its habits, it is true, it is very unlike a 
bird. It squats on the ground or at full 
length along a branch, and certainly 
looks more like a reptile. 1ts mottled 
brown plumage harmonises with the 
background, and if you disturb it about | 
dusk it has an unpleasant habit of flying | 
round your head and flapping its wings 
in your face. Its eyes, too, are staring 
like an owl's. 


The Nest on the Ground 


The bird, however, is a true friend to 
man. Its food consists wholly of 
insects, and principally of mischievous 
sects, Such as the notorious cockchafer, 
of which it is particularly fond. It is 
one of the few birds that do all good 
and no harm. It takes no toll of the 
farmer’s crops, and there is no bird that 
so well merits protection. 

It builds no nest, but lays its two 
mottled eggs on the bare ground. ‘The 
name of goatsucker, by which it is 
sometimes ‘known, is due to a foolish 
old superstition, without a vestige of 
foundation, that it stole the milk of the 
goats left in the field at night. 

The blackcap will soon be ceasing {ts 
song, and the turtle-dove's plaintive 
“tur-tur”’ will not be heard much 
longer. The young swifts are fledged, 
and also the swallow’s second brood. } 

Various grasshoppers are to be seen! 
now, and to our butterfly list we may 
add the small skipper. 

Among new wild flowers are common 
feverfew, gipsywort, wild teasel, wild 
angelica, and wormwood. CR. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Take up shallots when the leaves begin 
to decay, dry them in the sun, and store 
in a dry place. Pinch off the tops of 
tomatoes, and thin and train the shoots. 
Peg down the long shoots of vegetable 
marrows so that they may root at the 
joints and continue longer in bearing. 

Trim and tie crcepers as growth pro- 
ceeds, in order to prevent their being 
broken off by high winds. Run the hoe 
through the flower-beds and borders to 
keep down weeds, 
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Many are so microscopically small that 
a little crowd might be put inside a 
comma.on this page. 

But although they are so minute they 
have great power for good or evil, and in 
a hundred ways are wrapped up in the 


| bundle of life with man and other living 


creatures. They have been in the world, 
apparently, almost as long as life itself, for 
a few years ago Professor Walcott dis- 
covered fossil bacteria in limestone which 
was estimated at 33 million years old. 


Busy Workers in the Earth 

Whether they are as old as that or not, 
there are other records of fossil bacteria, 
and it seems certain that these infini- 
tesimally smiall creatures played an 
important part in forming the crust of 
the earth; Today they appear to be 
active in some places in capturing lime 
from sea-water and forming deposits of 
chalk mud. In other places they help to 
form deposits of bog-iron ote ; they also 
make and improvesoil ; and they help to 
weather the surface of rocks. 

What does a microbe look like? We 
hear constantly about the microbes that 
cause influenza, plague, malaria, and the 
many diseases against which doctors are 
perpetually fighting; but microbes are 
not always the enemy of man. Every 
loaf of bread we eat has been made to 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 

The universe moves to order 
likeaclock Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever thev, 
f) come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 


Here is next week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, July 27 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Sunris2 . 516am, 5.19 am. 5.24 am. 
Sunset . $55 p.m. 8.52p.m. 8.48 p.m. 
Moonrise .. &44am. 8.15 a.m. 11.46 a.m. 
Moonset .. 8.36p.n. 9.24 p.m. 10.26 p.m. 


High Tide... 2.54p.m. 4.19p.m. 6.4 p.m. 


Next 
Week’s ) ) 
Moon : 
Monday Tucsday Friday 
Other Worlds. Venus is now the only planet 


visible. She is rather low down in the West. 


FILMS IN A HURRY 

An improvement in films allows 
pictures to be shown at any speed— 
either at the same rate as they are taken, 
or stower. Hitherto they have been 
shown much faster to avoid flickering, 
so that we can now get rid of the 
nuisance of films in too much of a hurry. 


Song with Music Next Week 


“rise”? by means of the yeast germs ; 
acetone for explosives is made by germs 
acting on grain; the different kinds of 
cheese are due to the different flavours 
given to sour milk by different microbes. 


100,000 in an Inch 

There are several families. One, a 
round organism about a_ hundred- 
thousandth of an inch across, grows in 
clusters like bunches of grapes; this 
type is known as the staphylococcus. 
Thousands of these lie in the crevices of 
the skin of your hand. The cold you had 
in March was due to millions of these 
germs congregating in the back of your 
nose and throat. 

Another round germ grows in lines, 
and this is called the streptococcus. 
Sometimes they grow in pairs, sometimes 
in fours, and sometimes in little cubical 
groups like baskets. In the case of the 
pneumonia coccus each pair is enclosed in 
a tiny sheath. 

More interesting shapes have little 
flagella—tiny tails, or “ fins,” with 
which they can swim; the typhoid 
bacillus is like this. A bacillus is a 
little rod-shaped germ. Sometimes it 
ends in a circular ‘‘ spore,” like the lock- 
jaw germ, which is called a drum-stick 
bacillus. Then there are the curved, or 
cork-screw, germs, like the cholera 
organism ; this is called a spirilla. 


What Happens in the Yeast 

Every germ possesses the wonderful 
power of being able to produce another 
germ. <A yeast cell looks very like a 
microscopic potato. A little protuber- 
ance forms at the edge, which grows 
bigger and bigger until it comes apart 
from the mother cell, and a second yeast 
cell has come into being. This happens 
once in about twenty minutes, so that 
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TWO GRAINS FOR ONE 
And Both of Them Better 


HOW SCIENCE IMPROVES 
THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat, “ the staff of life’ for people 
living in temperate climates, has two 
fine features, but they are not often 
both found in the same crop. Some 
varieties of wheat produce a big crop, 
but the grains are soft, and do not bake 
well unless they are mixed.with harder 
and dryer grains. Other varicties are 
dry and hard and fine for milling, but 
the crop is not so heavy. 

England and Scotland produce heavy - 
crops—it may be forty bushcls to the 
acre—but the wheat is not altogether 
good. The Canadian prairies produce 
the finest quality of grain, under a more 
quickly ripening sun than ours, but the 
crop is light. A question for agricui- 
tural science is how to unite abundance 
with high quality. 

It is now claimed that this has been 
done. Linked with the English Board of 
Agriculture is the Plant-breeding Station 
of Cambridge University which makcs 
experiments in seed corn; and it has 
introduced two varieties which in 1917 
made a world’s record for the abundance 
of their yield. They reached 96 bushels, 
or 12 GuarEers: to the acre—a wonderful 
result! Each new growth of seed has its 
distinctive name, and these two suc- 
cesses were called ‘‘ Yeoman’ and 
‘“’ Fenman.” 

Now it is claimed, after careful milling. 
and baking tests, that Yeoman wheat 
is not only a champion producer of 
quantity, but that it will bake into bread 
of such good colour and lightness that 
it does not need any mixture of im- 


a ee ee i as is Ss, 


if one germ starts to grow it will produce | ported corn to bring it up to the standard 


over half a million germs in 32 hours. 

« But microbes will only grow if they 
find a suitable place with the food they 
require. Anthrax germs will shrivel up 
into tiny “‘spores’’ if they find them- 
selves in uncomfortable quarters, and 
these spores may remain for years quite 
harmless. Thespores of certain microbes 


are like eggs, only they can be “ hatched ”’ | 


after years of idleness. 

Spores have been found even in the 
frozen mammoths of prehistoric time, 
and have been brought to life again in 
the incubator after ten centuries of sleep. 


The microbe is the simplest form of life, | 


It just has the power of producing 
families, someof which are beneficial 
and some injurious to mankind. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 


ay SE 


Le peigne 
rex 
—_— 4 


Le rossignol 


La tour 


L’eau coule sous le pont. 

Le rossignol chante dans les bois, 
Marie porte un peigne en écaille. 

La tour est trés ancienne. 

On brile de la houille chez nous. 

On met Je pot de fleurs sur la table. 


FIERE REPONSE 

Au cours d’un combat naval la 
frégate la Surveillante perdit ses trois 
mats. Elle réussit néanmoins a couler 
le navire ennemi ct se fit remorquer 
dans le port de Brest. 

Une princesse voulut visiter les 
glorieux débris de la frégate. 

“N’est-il pas vrai,’’ dit-elle, “que les 
ennemis ont cloué leur pavillon au mat ? ” 

“Madame,” répondit fiérement un 
matelot francais, ‘‘le notre était cloné 
par l’honneur au coeur de notre brave 
capitaine.”’ , : 


of quality the British housewife requires 
in her loaf. 

So that science is not only making 
{more than two grains grow where only 
|one grew before, but they are much 
| better grains. It is a glorious world. - 
| for everybody but the pessimist. 


_BITTERN BOOMS AGAIN 


|Home Once More in the Norfolk 
|: Broads 


| Bitterns, once common in England, 
| but so diminished in numbers that they 
| are regarded as no longer British birds, 
have returned this summer to their old 
| haunts, and their solemn booming has 
been heard in the Norfolk Broads, 
| where they have been nesting and rear- 
| ing their young. 

| We must hope for the best in the 
| case of the bitterns, for we want them 
| back; but we cannot be sure of their 
returning regularly. We have over 200 
species of true British birds, but another 
160 and odd species come to us. Of 
these, however, fully 100 are irregular 
jin their coming, and it remains to be 
seen whether the bitterns join the happy, 
home-comjng minority, or the shy 
/casual majority that drop in to see us 
from time to time. 


A NOTTINGHAM BOY 


Dudley Watkins, a twelve year old 
Nottingham schoolboy, in the Hunt- 
ingdon Street School, who for several 
years has been watched over by the 
Education Committee, because of his 
natural cleverness as an artist, has 
painted the Nottingham _ historical 
pageant that was held in 1917, and his 
work is being exhibited in the Art 
| gallery of Nottingham Castle, where it 
is attracting popular notice, and is 
greatly admired. 

A portrait of Dudley, from whom great 
things are expected confidently as he 
grows up, is given, with some examples 
of,his work, on page 12. The Children's 
Newspaper sends him its compliments, 
and hopes to see him again. - : 
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What Has Happened : 


A brief synopsis of what has happened 
appeared in last week’s issue. 


CHAPTER 46- 
‘Martin Plays the Game 


Martin was up nearly a thousand 
feet; the cool air beat upon his 
burning face, and cooled not only 
his cheeks but his hot and angry 
soul. And as he began to get back 
to his usual steady-going self his 
heart smote him sorcly. Every 
minute he felt more like a soldier 
whois running away from the cnemy. 

He turned and looked back. 
There was the strange island lying 
grilling under the blaze of the tropic 
sun; there was the town with its 
mysterious-looking houses, and 
above, on its hill, the great temple 
palace towering against the in- 
tensely blue sky. 

And on its domed roof stood a 
figure—a figure looking no bigger 
than an ant, yet from which the 
sun struck a flaming yellow ray. 

Though the distance was far, far 
too great for Martin to recognise 
him, yet he felt instinctively that 
this was Akon. 

Yes; Akon roused by the roar of 
the plane had climbed to the top- 
ost point of the temple roof, and 
now was watching his English 
friend flying away across the sea— 
leaving him and his to the ugly 
mercies of Odan and his crew. 

A hot flush of shame reddened 
Martin's checks, and, like a flash, he 
turned the plane. whecling at such 
an angle that for a moment she 
side-shpped, and was almost out of 
control. But he righted her at 
once, and, opening her throttle to 
its widest, came roaring back 
across the harbour, heading straight 
for that lonely figure standing there 
on the temple roof. 

Three minutes later he was flash- 
ing across the ancient city. Now he 
saw close beside Akon's towering 
figure the squat, powerful form of 
ifymer, the priest. Both -raised 
their swords in salute as he passed 
high overhead. 

Below, sect in the centre of the 
palace grounds, was the lake, a 
Iittle space of purest blue sct in a 
frame of flowering shrubbery. 
Martin cut out his engine, and, 
sliding down through the wide 
spaces of air, alighted with a slight 
splash in the centre of the sheet. 

Before he reached the bank 
Akon and the priest were there to 
erect him. ‘The relief on Akon’s 
tuce filled Martin with fresh remorse. 

‘The prince stepped forward with 
cutstretched hands. 

“IT told Hymer that they could 
not hold you,” he said triumphantly, 
“but even 1 did not dream that 
you would not only trick Odan, but 
ulso recover your flying machine.” 

Martin stood with bent head and 
downcast eyes. 

“ But neither of you believed 
that, once [ was free, 1 could have 
deserted you,” he answered, in a 
lew, shamed voice. 

“ Deserted us! How mean 
you?” asked Akon wonderingly. 

“Did you not see?” returned 
Martin bitterly. ‘ Did you not 
watch me flving away towards the 
ether island 2?” 

“I—I thought that you were 
trying the powers of your machine,” 
stanmered Akon. 

“Nothing of the sort. I was 
leaving you—deserting you. Don't 
you understand ?’* cried Martin 


neveely. 
‘The priest stepped forward. 
“The greater your — credit, 


Engh-hman, that you have come 
back to uo,” he said, in his deep 
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him a catapult was a little instru- 


elastic, for shooting rats or small 


huge boulders on to the tall roof 
of the palace was something quite 
new to him, 


deringly. 
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voice. “Do not blame yourself. 
From your face I can see that much 
has befallen you since Odan stole 
you away. If I mistake not his 
little, shrewd eyes scanned Martin’s 
face keenly —‘' if 1 mistake not. you 
have passed through the ordeal of 
the cave. Is it not so?” 

“The white beast in the under- 
ground lake—is that what you 
mean?” asked Martin. “‘ Yes, 
that was it.” 

Akon started back. 

“You have faced the monster 
that never dies?’ he gasped, in a 
tone of utter unbelief. 

“ He’s dead all right now,” said 
Martin grimly. 

Akon opened his mouth, but 
could find no words. He looked at 
Martin as though he were something 
above mere man. 

“Oh, it’s nothing to make a tuss 
about!” went on Martin pettishly. 
“T gave him one of our powder 
pills, and biew his beastly head off. 
About time, too. From the look of 

him he’d been living on human 
sacrifices for a century or two.” 

Lightly as he spoke, Martin could 
not help shivering at the recollec- 
tion of the ghastly ordeal he had 
gone through. 

Hymer saw the shiver; saw, too, 
that Martin, in spite of all his 
pluck, was on the point of collapse. 

“What you require, my friend, 
is food and rest,” he said bluntly. 
“Come with me at once. No; you 
need not wait to secure your flying 
machine. We will attend to that.” 

So saying, he took Martin by the 
arm, and led him to his quarters. 
He made him undress, and while he 
did su prepared a bath, in which he 
dissolved certain powders. 

The result was magical. Almost 
as Martin stretched his aching 
limbs in the cool water the pain 
and soreness left him, and_ his 
strength came back. 

When he had bathed, Hymer 
brought him a drink in a great 
crystal cup. The liquid was violet 
in colour, yet clear and sparkling. 

As soon as Martin had drunk it 
the priest bade him lie down. In 
three minutes he was sound asleep, 
and when, some four hours later, 
he awoke very suddenly, he was 
hungry as a wolf, and felt as fit as 
he had ever been in his life. 


For a moment he lay quiet, 
wondering what it was had roused 
him so sharply. Then came a thud 
from somewhere overhead, a thud 
so heavy that the building, massive 
as it was, scemed to quiver. 

Martin leaped to his feet, and 
began flinging on his clothes. As he 
did so came another of those 
tremendous thumps, and immedi- 
ately afterwards Hymer entered. 


“So you are awake?” he said 
gravely. 

“T should think I was. 
happening ?” 

“Odan is attacking with all his 
forces,”” answered the priest. 

“ But what is the noise ? Surely 
he has no guns ? ” : 

“No, my friend, he has not guns. 
Those are great stones which he is 


What is 


hurling upon us with his catapults.” 
CHAPTER 47 
The Battle Begins 


Martin stared at the priest. To 


ment made of a forked stick and 
birds. A catapult that could hurl 


“ Catapults!’ he repeated won- 
“Can we see?” 


| 
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Hymer nodded. “Come with 
me,” he said, and led the way out 
of the room. 


He took Martin to an _ upper 
floor and into a bare room, lit, not 
from above like the other rooms, 
but with deep narrow slits in the 
walls. 

“Look out!’’ said the priest 
grimly. 

Martin went to the window, and, 
as he peered through, Hymer saw 
him start. 

Well he might, for the sight that 
met his eyes was a startling one. 
The embrasure faced the harbour, 
and below the palace the broad 
quays were black with armed men. 
There were thousands of them, 
mostly Lemurians, but all led and 
oificered by Odan’s Norsemen. 

Directly in front of the palace, 
at the end of the wide street which 
led up to it, was a huge wooden 
erection on wheels. From it rose 
two tall uprights made of thick, 
springy bamboo. These were 
joined at the top by a cross-picce, 
in the centre of which was a sort of 
cup made of strong canes. From 
the cross-piece raw hide ropes ran 
back to a sort of windlass. Men 
were working the windlass, slowly 
straining back the bamboos until 
the cross-piece was almost level 
with the ground. 

When the cross-piece was at 
last in position, two more men 
brought forward a boulder, wheel- 
ing it on a small fout-wheeled 
truck. So massive was it that it 
took four men to lift it and place 
it in position, 

“Three hundred pounds if it’s 
an ounce,” muttered Martin. 


“Stand back!” said Hymer 
sharply, but Martin was too fas- 
cinated to move. 

Next moment another” man 
standing by with a mallet struck 
loose the bolt which held the 
trigger in position, 

There was a sharp twanging 
sound, followed by a tremendous 
whizz, and the huge stone, svaring 
upwards in a great curve, came 
rushing towards the palace. 

Hymer caught Martin by the 
arm and dragged him back. Then 
came a crash overhead, as loud, 
almost, as if an eighteen pounder 
shell had hit the roof. The whole 
room rocked with the force of the 
impact, and mortar loosened from 
the walls rattled down in showers. 
Then followed a terrible rumble as 
the stone, accompanied by a mass 
of rubbish, went rolling away down 
the slope of the dome to fall in 
thunder to the ground below. 

Martin turned to Hymer, and there 
was a very grave look on his face. 

“ How long will it take them to 
smash us up at this rate?” he 
asked. 

“The roof is holed already,” 
replied Hymer bitterly. “ Before 
morning it will be battered in 
completely. And, alas, we have no 
engines capable of reaching theirs!” 

“But,” said Martin, ‘‘ even if 
the roof goes, they can’t get in 
that way. We can always retreat 
to the lower floor.” 
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“You do not understand, 
Englishman,” replied Hymer. 
“Once the roof is opened, they 
will throw fire balls upon it. Then 
what can save us?” 


“Phew! I hadn’t thought of 
that,” said Martin. “ This is going 
to be a bit awkward. It seems to 
me I shall have to take out the 
Bat and try a little of their own 
medicine upon them. A few of our 
bombs ought to make a nasty mess 
in that crowd. there.” 


““ But they know already of the 
power of your bombs,’’ objected 
Hymer. “ Will they not scatter 
and take cover?” 


“ Quite likely they will.” allowed 
Martin thoughtfully.‘ Still, they 
wouldn't be able to work that 
infernal machine of theirs if they 
were under cover.” 

“True, Englishman, but you 
cannot fly above them always. 
As you have told me, of the spirit 
which your machine drinks there 
is but little left, and we have no 
more to give you.” 

Martin nodded. Hymer had hit 
the weak spot at once. ‘There was 
no getting out of the fact that 
Martin had not petrol left for this 
sort of thing. And it was absolutely 
necessary to keep enough in his 
tanks to fly back to Lost Island 
when the time came. 


Another monstrous stone. crashed 
on the roof of the palace. It was 
followed by a terrific clatter of 
falling masonry. 

Martin’s lips tightened. 

“That went through,” he said. 
‘Priest, it’s up to us to do some- 
thing, and it seems to me that the 
Bat is the only weapon by which 
we can reach them. Let me try a 
bomb or two. It may scare them.” 


“That is true, my friend. The 
fire balls will of a certainty terrify 
them. Yet, I tell you, that so long 
as Odan lives he has the power to 
bring them back to battle.” 

“Then the ugly beggar has 
jolly well got to die!” exclaimed 
Martin, 1t was only the sight of 
Hymer's puzzled face which made 
Martin realise that he had spoken 
in English. 

“Then Odan must dic,” 
explained in Norse. 

“JT would give my own life 
could I but be sure of his death,” 
rephed Hymer, aud there was a 
glitter in his eyes which told 
Martin that he meant what he 
said. ‘ But Odan, more than the 
rest, knows now the power of your 
fire bombs. How can you be 
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Five-Minute Story 


THE JUNCLE POSTMAN 


The duties of the postmen in 


some of the hill districts of India 
are often very dangerous; for 
the mail must be carried through 
miles of jungle country haunted 
by wild beasts. 


These postmen are natives, 


and it is their custom to carry 
little spears or sticks covered 
with bells, which jingle and ring 
as they run through the jungle, 
and prove a safeguard to the 
runner, too; for the great beasts 
which hide and prowl in the tall 
elephant grass do not appear 
when there is noise abroad. 


But many years ago there was 


an old man-eating tiger in the 
jungle, cunning enough to ob- 
serve and make plans; and, 
watching carefully, he discovered 
that the annoying jingling noise 
which’ came so regularly was 
nothing but a stick of bells 
carried by an unarmed man. 


The tiger was cunning, and 


hungry too, and that day neither 
the postman nor the letters | 
reached their destination. 


Another postman was ap- 
pointed ; but although he went 
safely to and fro for some time 
---the tiger was a wary beast— 
there came a day when he, too, 
was missing. And so it went on. 
Man after man disappeared till 
there was panic in the district, 
and nobody would undertake 
the postman’s duties, for a search 
had been made in the jungle, 
and the post-bags and sticks of 
little bells discovered ; so it was 
not hard to guess the fate of the 
mussing ones. 

Terrible tales were told of the 
man-cating tiger's evil deeds, and 
it was not surprising that no man 
would volunteer to carry the 
mails through the region this 
fearful creature haunted. 

Then there came a_ noted 
“ shikari ’’ to the neighbourhood 
—a hunter of great reputation, 


certain of throwing one uponhim ? ” | and perhaps as cunning as the 


“ T can’t,” admitted Martin, 


big tiger himself. He volun- 


There was silence for some|teered to track the great beast 
moments, broken only by the harsh | that had done so much mischief ; 


creaking of the windlass as Odan’s 
men toiled to draw back again the 
great lever of the catapult. 


but he did not set out on his 
expedition as a hunter of big 


Suddenly Martin brought his | game usually docs, with elephant 


right fist down with a smack into) and men: 


the palm of the other hand. 

““T have it, Hymer,” he cried. 
“Upon my word, I do believe I 
have it. Listen now !”” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


What does Pax Britannica 
mean? Pax Britannica means 
a peace made by Britain and 
imposed by her on the States in 
her Iimpire, just as the Pax 
Romana was a peace imposed 
by the Roman I:mpire on the 
world of its day. 


What -Is a Coalition? A 
Coalition Government is a Gov- 
ernment formed by the united 
action and combination of all 
parties, as our Governments 
were formed during the war. 


“What is the Freedom of a City ? 
In former times freemen of a 


city had special privileges, in-. 


cluding votes, Now, as a mark 
of exceptional honour, men who 
render a city or the nation great 
service are sometimes made hon- 
orary freemen, and their names 
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are inscribed on its records. 
honour does not now 
power or advantage ; it is only an 
honour, the highest the com- 
munity can bestow. 


he went alone, and 
he carried nothing but the mail- 


{ bag, a Staff of jingling bells, and 


an excellent rifle { 

He started from the place 
which the ill-fated postmen had 
left on their last journey, and he 
ran swiftly, shaking his staff of 


The | jingling bells boldly , but he had 
confer any | } 


nis rifle ready, too, and his eye 
was jungle-trained and alert, and 
his ear was as Sensitive aS a 


What is a Blue Book? =A Blue} wild creature’s. 


Book is a British Parliamentary 

publication, so called from being 

bound in a blue paper cover. 
What is Devolution? 


Devolution is the sending of then, 


Through the jungle he raa, 
where the giant elephant grass 
hid many a prowling beast, aud. 
behind him, his keen 


suitable public business from an j C2? suddenly licard something 


overworked central public body 
to be done by branch bodies, as 
is suggested in the case of local 
law-making, which might be Icft 
to parliaments of England, Scot- 
land, Wales, or Irelond, so 
relieving the Imperial Parliament. 
What Is a Yellow Book? A 
Yellow Book is a French Parlia- 
mentary publication, so called 
from its ycllow paper cover. 


| stoalthily following him. 
Still shaking his bells, but with 
rifle ready, he turned swiftly, and 
found himself face to face with 
the great tiger, ready to spring! 
But the beast had killed its 
‘last carricr of little bells. In a 
moment it rolled over, shot 
(through the heart, and the 
jungle was rid of a crucl and 
cunning creature, 
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DI. MERRYMAN 


“Your coat looks well-worn, old 
man; why don’t you have it 
turned ?”’ remarked the poet’s 
intimate friend. 

‘Do you think this coat has 
three sides ? ’’ asked the struggling 
genius, gloomily. 

ie} a] o 
The Flying Papers 

Take a piece of stiff brown paper 
and hold it in front of the fire for 
a minute, then brush it briskly 
with a clothes-brush for thirty 
seconds. The paper is now elec- 
trified, and if you hold it a few 
inches over a dish containing some 


tiny pieces of thin paper, the bits 
of paper will leave the dish, fly up 
to the brown paper sheet, and rest 
for a second or so on its under sur- 
face before dropping back into the 
. dish again. 
een There was an old man of Leeds 
: Who thought of the nation’s great 
needs ; 
He hired an allotment, 
And said it a lot meant 
To sow it all over with seeds. 
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Buried British Rivers 


The name of a British river is 
concealed in each of the following 
. sentences. 

“e Happy are the children who read 
eur My Magazine. - 

He obeyed the doctor and 
opened his mouth. A message later 
said he was better. 

Why cannot we edit a paper 
between us ? 

The heat of the summer, Sey- 
mour Said, was most intense. 
a The actor well deserved 
J applause which followed. 

Ve were inearnest. Our mission 
was one of the greatest importance. 
Answers next week 


a 1) a 3 
i Is Your Name Knight? 
: A forefather of yours must have 
held this rank, though possibly 
there has been no title in your 
family for generations. Every time 
you sign your name you are record- 
me ing the importance of your ancestry. 
: B 0 3 
ue The Zoo That Never Was 


the 


Observe how stiff and straight he 
stands, 
The bubble-bodicd Gloop, 
As he walks up and down the sands, 
He simply cannot stoop. 


o ic) ics] 


A lady in smart attire was 
walking along a country Jane when 
she saw a little boy with a bird's 
nest in his hand. She stopped and 
asked sharply, “ What do you mean, 
you wicked boy, by stealing that 
nest ? The poor mother bird is, no 
doubt, at this very moment grieving 
for the loss of her eggs.” 

“No, mum,” answered the boy, 
. ‘it does not make any difference 
i to her—she’s on your hat.” 


and place it across No. 2. 
3 over Nos. 4 and 6 and put it 
across No. 7. 
over and Pa it across No. 4, and 
put No. 

thing is done 
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The Alphabet in a Verse 


Here is a sentence that contains 
every letter in the English alphabet: 


“ The quick brown fox jumps over 


the lazy dog."’ 

One verse in the Bible, Ezra 
vii. 21, contains all the letters 
except j, but originally i and j 
were one letter: ‘‘ And I, even I 
Artaxerxes the king, do make a 
decree to all the treasurers which 
are beyond the river, that what- 
soever Jizra the priest, the scribe 
of the law of the God of heaven, 
shall require of you, it shall be 
done speedily.” 

Many men, including professors, 
have tried to make up a sentence 
which should contain the whole 
of the 26 letters, and contain them 
only once. ‘They have all failed, 
but the following imaginary tele- 
gram does this with the exception 
of giving u twice: 

“ Quiz, Jack; thy frowns vex.— 
G. D. Plumb.” 

O iG] 3 
Always the Magic Seven 

Here is a splendid little arith- 
metical trick with which to enter- 
tain your friends. Give each one 
Present a piece of paper, and ask 
them to each put down any number 
he likes. Ask them to multiply by 
2 and add 6, then to halve the result 
and subtract the number first put 
down and add 4 to what remains. 
Here is an example. 

Suppose your friend writes 
down .. .. 6. ee we 8S 
He multiplies it by 2, making 176 


Then he adds 6, making .. 182 
He next divides by 2, giving 91 
Then subtracts 88, the number 

put down, which leaves .. 3 
And finally he adds 4, giving 

the result 5 aio’ te 


. : 7 

No matter how inany people are 

trying it, or what numbers they 
think of, the result is always 7. 


Oo D- 9 
Off to the Sea 


Peggy Puck gees away for her holiday 


1c] 3) 2 
Do Thou Likewise 
Ten things no man has ever been 


sorry for: 


1. Doing good to all. 

2. Being patient with everybody. 
3. Hearing before judging. 

4- Holding an angry tongue. 

5. Being kind to the distressed. 

6. Thinking before speaking. 

7. Asking pardon for all wrongs. 
8. Speaking evil of none. 

g. Listening to no tale-bearer. 


*10. Disbelieving ill reports. 
a a Fat 
Poser 


If a dog barks at a noise, at what 


will a tree bark ? 


3 3) a) 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Is Your Name Here? 

The names were Paul and Annie. 
Criss-Cross 

Pass No. 5 over Nos. 3 and 4 

Pass No. 


Then pass No.1! 


across No. 6—and the 


Ls °° It is Good to be Merry and Wise » + inf 


| Jacko Replies 


Jacko, the mischievous imp, h21 batn behaving very badly. 

“If you are not a better boy,” said the Master, “‘ I shall have 
to send you home; you are a disgrace to the school!” 

After that for nearly a week Master Jacko was on his best 
behaviour ; there was not a single complaint against him. And 
then one morning, when he ought to have been working sums, 
he sat dangling his legs and staring about him till something 
caught his eye. It was the leg of the form. It was wobbling, 
and as Jacko swayed the whole form swayed. Evidently the 
leg was broken. 

“Coo! said Jacko to himself. ‘ I wish it would come off." 

He wriggled about, and shook the seat as much as he dared, 


But nothing else happened. 
Presently a bell rang, and the boys trooped out into the playground. 

Jacko slipped away, and came back to the empty school- 
room with a saw and a bit of string in his hand. 


and the leg wobbled a bit more. 


By and by the bell rang again. Back came the boys, and 
back came Jacko and took his seat at the top of the form. 
“ Attention!” cried the Master, tapping his desk sharply. 
“ Now, boys,’”’ he said, ‘ I am going to find out how much you 
remember of the lesson I gave you this morning. Chimpy 
6} Junior, what were we talking about ?”’ 
““ Gravitation, sir,’ replied Chimpy. 
“ Jacko,” said the Master, ‘‘ what would happen if the seat 
you were sitting on were suddenly to be removed ? ” 
\ Jacko’s mouth opened, and he grinned from ear to ear, He 
bent down and jerked a string. The form creaked and cracked, 
and the next minute the whole row of buys shot in a heap to 
the ground ! ° 
Jacko burst out laughing, and then clapped his hand quickly 
over his mouth. But it was too late; the Master had heard him. 
“How dare you?” he began; and then he caught sight of 
the string. ‘“ Upon’ my word!”’ he exclaimed, picking up his 
cane. “ This is too much! Come here !”’ 
And Jacko, who had left off laughing, got up slowly and obeyed. 


Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 


Augustus said to Marmaduke, ‘‘ They're going to bring some coals 
To Missis Smith and Missis Jones; they’ll shoot it down the 


holes.’ 
(These holes were in the pavement, as coal-holes often are.) 
“ Hurrah!” 


“On the covers we will stand,” said Marmaduke, 

Mr. Smith was standing near, 
and heard the awful plot. 

‘“JV'll teach these boys to play 
their tricks,’’ said Mr. Jones. 
“Why not?” 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith each 
took a heavy pole, 

And stood beneath the 
just under either hole. 

The boys both give a naughty 
wink, and on the covers stand. 

But up went covers, boys as well. 
I wonder where they’ll Jand ? 

“Oh! oh!” cried Marmaduke; 
and “Oh!” Augustus cried as 
well, 

As down towards the pavement hard each naughty urchin fell. 

They land head first right in the holes; and we will leave them 
there, 

For Jones and Smith, I somehow think, will settle the affair, 


cover 


The Busy Doctor 

Not many people have touche. 
the heart of a living man and 
felt it throb, and probably the 
first to do so was a famous doctcr 
who lived in the reigns of James 
I. and Charles I. A young 
nobleman who had undergone an 
operation found that when the 
wound was healed, a cavity was 
left. This famous doctor examined 
it, and to hisamazement he found 
that he could both see and touch 
the heart itself. 


He had been born at Folle- 
stone and gone to school at 
Canterbury. Then he went 
Cambridge, and, desiring to be- 
come a physician, he travelled on 
the Continent and went to Padua, 
the home of the most famous 
medical school in the world. 

After taking his degrees, the 
young man went up.to Londen, 
and was made assistant physician 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
In the quaint phraseology of the 
time he was “ enjoined on cne 
day in the week at least, 
throughout the year, or oftener 
as need should require, to give 
the poor the full benefit of his 
knowledge, to prescribe only 
such medicines as should do 
them good, to take no reward 
from the patients, and to render 
an account of any negligence on 
his part.” His salary for all 
this was Jess than Ios. a week. 

But he was able to go on with 
his investigations into an im- 
portant question in physiology, 
and in order to arrive at the 
truth dissected the bodies of 
hundreds of animals, including 
eighty different species, At Jast 
he made a great discovery, the 
greatest that has ever been made 
in connection with the human 
body. It proved, once for all, 
that the body is subject to laws 
as precise as those which Galilco 
and Kepler had just proved 
governed the physical universe. 

The young doctor, on August 
4, 1615, had been elected lecturer 
at the College of Physicians in 
London, and in three lectures 
delivered in the following year 
near St. Paul’s, he made his 
first reference to this wonderful 
discovery. Then twelve years 
later he wrote a famous book, 
which he published at Frankfort. 
The medical world scoffed, and 
spoke of him as a quack. 

Some of his patients lett him, 
but he was appointed physi- 
cian to both James I. and 


rep) 


Charles I. Tle was a marvellous 
man, far in advance of his 
time. He went —~ ‘ 


on studying to 
the end of his 
days, and was 
buried at 
Hempstead, in 
Essex. His 
name will live 
for ever, for his 
discovery revo- 
lutionised the 
whole study of * 
the human body. 


his portrait : 


Here. is 
Who was he ? 
The Lawyer Last Week was Gir Samue) Romilly 
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